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I.  Experimental  and  Theoretical  Researches  on  the  Figures  of 
Equilibrium  of  a  Liquid  Mass  witMrawn  from  the  Action  of 
Graviiy. — Third  Series.     By  J.  Plateau*. 

Theory  of  the  modifications  experienced  by  jets  of  Liquid  issuing 
from  circular  orifices  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  vibratory 
motions, 

§  1.  TN  the  preceding  series  t>  we  deduced  from  the  properties 
A  of  our  liquid  figures  the  theoretical  explanation  of  the 
constitution  of  jets  of  liquid  issuing  from  circular  orifices^  and 
protected  from  every  disturbing  influence ;  we  have  now  to  study, 
again  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  the  curious  phsenomena 
which  present  themselves  when  vibratory  movements  are  com- 
municated to  the  liquid.  Setting  out,  according  to  our  an- 
nouncement, from  an  idea  of  Savart's,  we  shall  show  how  the 
effects  of  these  vibratory  motions  combine  with  those  of  the 
forces  of  figure  {forces  figuratrices)  which  determine  the  trans- 
formation into  detached  masses,  after  which  all  the  phsenomena 
in  question  will  explain  themselves  in  a  natural  manner. 

After  having  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
hypothesis,  that  the  agitation  occasioned  in  the  mass  of  liquid  in 
the  vessel  by  the  efflux  itself  is  capable  of  exciting  vibrations  in 
this  mass  directed  normally  to  the  plane  of  the  orifice,  Savart 
has   shown  that  the  result  of  such  vibrations  would  be   the 

*  From  the  thirtieth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belgium. 

t  M^moires  de  VAcadimie  Royale  de  Belgiqus,  vol.  xxiii.  Taylor's 
Scientific  Memoirs,  vol.  v.  p.  584. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4,  Vol.  14.  No.  90.  July  1857.  B 
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alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  diameter  of  the 
jet;  because  the  portion  of  the  latter  which  issued  during 
the  continuance  of  a  vibration  directed  from  within  outwards, 
would  suffer  a  compression  which  would  augment  its  thickness, 
whilst  the  portion  which  issued  during  the  continuance  of  a  vi- 
bration directed  from  without  inwards  would,  on  the  contrary, 
suffer  a  traction  which  would  attenuate  it.  According  to  our 
former  researches,  however,  the  formation  of  these  expansions 
and  contractions  is  due,  not  to  vibratory  motions,  but  to  the 
instability  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  figure  ,•  nevertheless,  when 
vibrations  are  communicated  from  without  to  the  liquid  in  the 
vessel,  and  consequently  really  exist  in  this  liquid,  when,  for 
instance,  a  sonorous  instrument  in  a  state  of  vibration  is  put  in 
communication  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  then  the  vibrations 
in  question  must  necessarily  tend  to  exert  upon  the  vein  an 
action  of  the  kind  conceived  by  Savart ;  and  if  these  vibrations 
have  a  suitable  period,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  concurrence 
between  their  actions  and  those  of  the  forces  of  figure. 

Before  examining  the  subject  more  closely,  we  must  refer  to  a 
point  in  our  theory  concerning  jets  not  submitted  to  the  above 
influence. 

§  2.  In  the  second  series,  §^  72,  74  and  82,  we  have  seen  that 
if,  when  a  jet  of  liquid  issues  vertically  downwards,  we  imagine 
the  motion  of  translation  to  be  perfectly  uniform,  the  laws  of  the 
transformation  of  cyhnders  apply  exactly  to  the  jet ;  and  from 
them  may  be  deduced  the  laws  of  Savart  governing  the  length 
of  the  continuous  portion,  and  the  tone  produced  by  the  shock 
of  the  discontinuous  portion  against  a  stretched  membrane. 
But  this  uniformity  in  the  motion  of  translation  cannot  be  real- 
ized ;  it  can  only  be  approached  by  augmenting  the  charge*, 
and  throughout  the  length  of  the  continuous  part  the  translatory 
motion  is  always  more  or  less  accelerated ;  whence  it  results,  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  forces  of  figure  the  jet  would  necessarily 
become  more  and  more  attenuated  at  greater  distances  from  the 
orifice.  Hence  the  liquid  figure  being  no  longer  exactly  cylin- 
drical, the  laws  of  the  transformation  of  cylinders  cannot,  with- 
out some  modifications,  be  applicable;  and  we  were  of  opinion  f, 
that,  since  the  volume  of  the  divisions  J  of  a  cylinder  is  less  the 
less  the  diameter  of  the  latter,  the  divisions  of  a  jet  ought  during 
their  descent  to  suffer  a  gradual  diminution  of  volume  bearing  a 
certain  relation  to  the  above-mentioned  attenuation.     But,  not- 

*  Second  Series,  §§  72  and  76.  t  Ibid.  §  76. 

J  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  t&rm  dwiswns  was  given  to  those  por- 
tions of  a  liquid  cylinder  each  of  which  became  converted  into  a  detached 
sphere ;  and  that  during  the  transformation,  the  limits  of  all  divisions  are 
the  circular  sections  at  the  most  contracted  parts  of  the  jet. 
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withstanding  its  apparent  legitimacy^  this  was  but  a  hypothesis^ 
and  we  were  wrong  in  presenting  it  .as  the  expression  of  a  fact. 
For^  in  the  first  place^  we  were  thus  led  to  a  conclusion  difficult 
to  admits  that  is  to  say*^  that  the  liquid  descends  more  rapidly 
than  the  divisions^  and  that^  moving  thus  in  a  kind  of  canal 
whose  dimensions  are  alternately  broader  and  narrower^  its  velo- 
city suffers  a  series  of  periodic  variations :  again^  if  the  divisions 
lost  volume  in  the  course  of  the  continuous  part^  it  would  follow 
that  the  volume  of  each  detached  mass  would  be  less  than  that  of 
a  primitive  division ;  and  as  at  all  distances  from  the  orifice  the 
same  quantity  of  liquid  necessarily  passes  during  the  same  time^ 
the  number  of  masses  which  would  strike  a  stretched  membrane 
during  a  second  would  be  greater  than  the  number  of  divisions 
generated  in  the  same  time  at  the  contracted  section^ — a  result 
evidently  irreconcileable  with  our  theory  of  the  influence  of  vi- 
brations upon  the  jet. 

But  there  is  another  hypothesis^  equally  probable  d  priori, 
which  does  not  involve  the  difficulties  just  alluded  to^  and  which 
moreover  is^  as  we  shall  see^  supported  by  experiment.  Instead 
of  regarding  each  division,  as  independent  of  its  adjoining  ones^ 
and  thus  as  diminishing  freely  and  gradually  in  volume  on  account 
of  the  attenuation  of  the  jet^  so  that  the  volumes  of  all  those 
which  at  a  given  moment  are  situated  on  the  continuous  part  of 
the  jet  diminish  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest^  it  is  just  as  per- 
missible to  assume  that  these  divisions  are  dependent  one  upon 
the  other^  and  that,  in  virtue  of  this  dependence,  they  all  have 
the  same  volume,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  attenuation  of 
the  jet  this  uniform  volume  is  intermediate  between  those  which 
would  correspond,  individually,  to  the  two  extreme  divisions.  This 
intermediate  volume  will  consequently  be  less  the  more  the  jet 
tends  to  become  attenuated,  in  other  words,  the  more  feeble  the 
charge.  All  complication  thus  disappears :  the  divisions  descend 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  liquid  without  altering  their  initial 
volume ;  the  hquid  does  not  pass  from  division  to  division,  and 
hence  the  velocity  of  its  translation  suffers  no  periodic  variations; 
lastly,  each  division  which  leaves  the  contracted  section  only  fur- 
nishes matter  sufficient  for  one  detached  mass,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  masses  which  in  a  given  time  strike  a  stretched 
membrane,  is  always  equal  to  the  number  of  divisions  which  pass 
the  contracted  section  during  the  same  time.  It  is  only  when 
the  charge  is  diminished  or  increased  that  the  divisions  will 
assume,  from  the  moment  of  their  generation,  a  less  or  a  greater 
volume,  which  they  will  afterwards  retain  throughout  the  course 
of  the  continuous  part; 

It  is  essential  to  remark  here,  that  these  variations  in  the 
♦  Second  Series,  §§  76  and  77. 
B2 
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volume  of  the  divisions  necessitate  corresponding  variations  in 
their  length,  so  that  they  are  longer  or  shorter  according  as  the 
charge  is  more  or  less  strong. 

§  2fl.  Since  the  new  hypothesis  just  presented  is  simpler^  and 
since  it  accords  theory  with  experiment,  we  shall  in  future  adopt 
it,  so  that  the  76th  paragraph  of  the  second  series  will  require 
rectifying  accordingly. 

This  hypothesis  too,  like  the  former  one,  leads  us  to  the  recog- 
nition of  two  kinds  of  influences  acting  oppositely  upon  the  law 
which  governs  the  length  of  the  continuous  part  of  the  jet  when 
the  charge  is  made  to  vary  \  here  again,  however,  greater  sim- 
plicity is  attainable. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  if  the  translatory 
movement  were  uniform,  the  proportionality  to  the  square  root 
of  the  charge  would  always  be  satisfied,  even  down  to  very  feeble 
charges*.  But  if  the  divisions  descend  with  the  accelerated 
velocity  of  the  liquid,  and  if  we  assume  that  no  change  results 
therefrom  in  the  duration  of  their  transformation,  they  will  de- 
scribe a  greater  space  during  this  transformation,  so  that  the 
continuous  part  will  be  longer  than  if  the  acceleration  did  not 
exist ;  and  the  excess,  compared  with  the  length  of  the  conti- 
nuous part  in  the  case  of  uniform  motion,  will  be  considerable 
under  a  feeble  charge,  whilst  it  will  be  inconsiderable  under 
very  strong  ones,  for  the  latter  render  the  translatory  motion  in 
the  continuous  part  sensibly  uniform.  On  passing,  therefore, 
from  the  first  to  the  second  of  these  charges,  the  ratio  of  the 
lengths  of  the  continuous  parts  which  respectively  correspond  to 
them  will  be  nearer  unity  than  if  the  acceleration  were  zero, 
that  is  to  say,  nearer  unity  than  the  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of 
the  charges. 

But  the  divisions  cannot  descend  with  accelerated  velocity 
without  becoming  simultaneously  elongated f^  and  hence  arise 
two  causes  of  diminution  in  the  period  of  transformation.  We 
know,  in  fact  J,  that  the  more  the  length  of  the  divisions  of  a 
cylinder  surpasses  the  limit  of  stability,  the  greater  the  rapidity 
of  transformation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  elongation 
which  the  jet  thus  experiences  must  diminish  the  thickness  of 
its  contractions  more  than  that  of  its  expansions;  for  on  tlie 
former  the  effect  of  elongation  is  assisted,  whilst  on  the  latter 
it  is  opposed  by  the  forces  of  figure.  This  second  influence, 
that  is  to  say,  the  diminution  of  the  period  of  transformation — 
which  diminution  is  greater  the  more  the  velocity  of  translation 
diverges  from  uniformity,  or  the  feebler  the  charge — evidently 
tends  to  render  the  law  more  rapid  than  the  proportionality  to 

*  Second  Sems,  .§§  72  and  75# 

t  Ibid.  §  76.  X  Ibid.  §  Q6, 
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the  square  root  of  the  charge^  and  consequently  its  tendency  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  first  influence. 

Lastly^  there  is  a  third  influence  opposed  to  the  preceding 
one^  and  hence  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first.  As  we  have  already 
remarked  on  concluding  the  second  paragraph^  the  nascent  divi- 
sions must  be  shorter  the  more  feeble  the  charge ;  but  according 
to  what  has  been  above  remarked^  this  shortenings  by  diminish- 
ing the  excess  in  the  length  of  each  division  beyond  the  limit 
of  stability,  ought  to  tend  to  augment  the  period  of  trans- 
formation. 

Consequently  the  78th  paragraph  of  the  second  series  relative 
to  the  neutralization  of  the  two  opposite  kinds  of  influences,  and 
hence  to  the  manifestation  of  Shvart^s  laws  from  moderate 
charges  upwards,  still  holds  true;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
merely,  that  the  influences  to  which  it  refers  are  not  precisely 
those  indicated  in  the  77th  paragraph  of  the  same  series,  but,  as 
may  be  seen,  are  somewhat  simpler. 

The  second  part  of  the  82nd  paragraph  (2nd  series),  however, 
in  which  we  sought  to  establish  a  priori  the  conditions  under 
which  Savart^s  laws  respecting  the  tones  produced  by  jets  are 
realized,  cannot  now  be  maintained ;  for  the  considerations  there 
presented  are  founded  upon  the  first  hypothesis.  Reasoning 
according  to  the  new  hypothesis,  we  will  remark,  that  as  the 
charge  increases,  the  jet  issuing  from  a  given  orifice  approximates 
more  and  more  to  what  it  would  be  were  there  no  acceleration^ 
and  consequently  the  length  of  the  nascent  divisions  converges 
towards  what  it  would  be  in  such  a  case ;  whence  by  virtue  of 
the  first  part  of  the  same  paragraph  82,  the  laws  of  Savart  will 
necessarily  be  satisfied  from  smaller,  sufficiently  strong  charges 
upwards.  This  constitutes  all  that  the  new  hypothesis  can  fur- 
nish respecting  the  conditions  in  question ;  it  does  not  permit 
us  to  determine  the  smallest  charge  under  which  the  same  com- 
mence to  be  fulfilled,  for  it  provides  us  with  no  accurate  data  for 
calculating  the  length  of  the  nascent  divisions. 
.  Lastly,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  rectify  the  commencement 
of  paragraph  83  (second  series),  which  establishes,  by  the  first 
hypothesis,  the  approximate  uniformity  in  the  velocity  with  which 
the  contractions  are  carried  over  the  space  corresponding  to  a 
nascent  division.  According  to  the  new  hypothesis,  the  trans- 
latory  motjion  of  these  contractions  coincides  with  that  of  the 
liquid  itself  jand  consequently  we  may  calculate  with  exactitude 
— for  the  charge  and  orifice  employed  by  Savart — by  how  much 
the  velocity  has  .augu;en{pd  at  a  distance  from  the  contracted 
section  equal  to  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  latter^  i.  e.  at  a 
distance  evidently  greater  than  the  length  of  a  nascent  division : 
the  augmentation  thus  obtained  scarcely  exceeds  a  hundredth. 
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The  new  hypothesis,  as  well  as  the  old  one,  therefore  establishea 
the  close  approximation  to  uniformity  in  the  motion  of  the  con- 
tractions through  the  small  space  in  question,  and  consequently 
the  remaining  part  of  the  paragraph  may  be  accepted  as  corrects 

§  3.  These  rectifications  being  made,  we  proceed  to  the  subject 
in  hand  by  recalling  briefly  the  modifications  which,  according  to 
the  researches  of  Savart,  every  jet  receives  under  the  influence 
of  vibrations.  The  first  fourteen  of  the  following  numbers  refer 
to  jets  descending  vertically  :— 

No.  1.  The  continuous  part  becomes  shortened. 

No.  2.  The  thickness  of  the  limpid  portion  appears  augmented. 

No.  3.  Each  of  the  masses  which  detach  themselves  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  contiguous  part  becomes  flattened  first 
in  a  vertical  direction,  that  is  to  say,  its  horizontal  diameter 
becomes  greater  than  that  of  the  sphere  it  tends  to  constitute. 

No.  4.  These  flattened  masses,  being  abandoned  to  themselves, 
tend  to  assume  the  spherical  form,  about  which  they  only  oscil- 
late, however,  in  consequence  of  inertia;  thus  they  become 
alternately  flattened  and  elongated  in  a  vertical  direction,  so  that 
their  horizontal  diameter,  which  was  at  first  greater  than  that  of 
a  sphere  of  the  same  volume,  becomes  afterwards  lesS)  then 
greater  again,  and  so  on. 

These  periodic  variations  in  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the 
masses  taking  place  simultaneously  with  their  translatory  motion^ 
the  impression  left  upon  the  eye  by  the  rapid  passage  of  any  one 
of  these  masses  would  be  that  of  a  figure  presenting  a  regularly 
disposed  series  of  maxima  and  minima  of  thickness ;  the  first 
corresponding  to  the  places  passed  by  the  mass  in  its  phases  of 
greatest  horizontal  development,  and  the  second  to  those  by 
which  it  has  passed  during  its  phases  of  greatest  horizontal  con- 
traction. Now  as  the  successive  masses. pass  (either  exactly  or 
nearly  so)  the  same  places  in  the  same  phases  of  their  oscilla- 
tions of  form,  the  impressions  which  they  would  individually 
produce  become  superposed  more  or  less  completely,  and  the 
agitated  part  of  the  jet  presents  in  a  permanent  manner  the  dif- 
ferences in  thickness  in  question ;  in  other  words,  this  agitated 
part  appears  composed  of  a  regular  series  of  ventral  segments 
whose  nodes  occupy  fixed  positions. 

When  the  above  superposition  is  imperfect,  each  ventral  seg<* 
ment  has  the  appearance  of  an  assemblage  of  waves,  each  of 
which  constitutes  a  kind  of  cone  having  (or  axis  that  of  the  jet 
itself.  About  the  half  of  the  first  ventral  segment  is  formed  by 
the  passage  of  the  expansions  of  the  bottom  of  the  continuous 
part,  so  that  the  latter  terminates  near  the  middle  of  this  ventral 
segments 

No.  5.  The  length  and  diameter  of  the  ventral  segments  are 
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greater  the  stronger  the  charge^  and  the  greater  the  diameter  of 
the  orifice.    The  diameter  of  the  nodes  varies  in  the  same  manner. 

No.  6.  All  these  phsenomena  manifest  themselves  even  under 
ordinary  dircumstances^  when  no  vibrations  are  intentionally 
excited  in  the  liquid  of  the  vessel.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  shock  of  the  discontinuous  part  of  the  jet 
Against  the  liquid  into  which  it  falls  gives  rise  to  vibrations  which 
are  transmitted  to  the  vessel  by  means  of  the  air  and  the  sup- 
ports; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vessel  also  receives  through 
its  supports  the  smaU  vibrations  due  to  external  noises  which  are 
propagated  by  the  ground.  It  is  only  when,  by  suitable  pre- 
cautions, the  vessel  is  protected  from  these  two  influences,  that 
the  jet  assumes  its  natural  aspect. 

No.  7.  All  the  phsenomena  enumerated  in  the  first  five  of  the 
above  numbers,  however,  become  much  more  developed  and 
regular  when  a  note,  in  unison  with  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  shock  of  the  discontinuous  part  of  the  jet  against 
a  stretched  membrane,  is  produced  by  the  aid  of  some  instru- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apparatus.  The  continuous 
part  then  becomes  considerably  shortened ;  the  diameter  of  the 
limpid  portion  increases  still  more ;  the  ventral  segments  become 
enlarged,  gathering  themselves  more  together,  so  that  the  nodes 
which  separate  them  become  more  elongated ;  lastly,  the  dia- 
meter of  these  nodes  appears  diminished. 

No.  8.  Other  tones,  not  in  unison,  as  before,  though  likewise 
produced  by  an  instrument  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vessel, 
act  upon  the  jet  in  an  analogous  manner,  but  with  much  less 
energy. 

Lastly,  there  are  tones  which  produce  no  efiect. 

No.  9.  In  the  particular  case  where  the  note  of  the  instrument 
is  almost  in  unison,  the  continuous  part  of  the  jet  is  altematelv 
lengthened  and  shortened,  and  the  beats  which  coincide  with 
these  variations  in  length  can  be  recognized  by  the  ear. 

No.  10.  When  the  discontinuous  part  of  the  jet  is  received 
upon  a  body  which  can  only  render  a  determinate  note,  it  often 
happens  that  the  vibrations  of  this  body  modify  the  note  peculiar 
to  the  jet.  This  does  not  appear  possible,  however,  unless  the 
difference  in  pitch  between  the  latter  note  and  that  of  the  body 
which  receives  the  shock  does  not  exceed  a  minor  third. 

When  the  note  of  the  jet  is  thus  modified  by  a  foreign  one,  a 
slight  shock  ihipftrted  to  the  apparatus,  or  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body  impinged  upon,  often  suffices  to  cause  the  jet 
to  return  to  its  owfi  note,  and  this  return  is  always  effected 
suddenly. 

When  the  difference  between  the  two  notes  is  very  small,  they 
may  both  be  heard  periodically  or  even  simultaneously. 
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No.  1 1 .  The  modifications  experienced  by  the  jet  under  the  in- 
fluence of  vibrations  are  still  greater,  and  acquire  a  perfect  regu- 
larity when  the  sonorous  instrument  (No.  7),  instead  of  being 
held  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  apparatus,  is  put  in  contact 
with  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  when  its  note  is  very  intense 
and  exactly  in  unison  with  that  of  the  jet.  The  continuous  part 
is  then  so  much  shortened,  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  first 
ventral  segment  almost  touches  the  orifice;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  superposition  of  the  ventral  segments  formed  by  the 
individual  masses  (No.  4)  is  so  exact,  that  no  appearance  of 
waves  is  any  longer  distinguishable. 

No.  12.  This  extreme  regularity  permits  us  to  distinguish 
clearly  the  apparent  figure  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  sphe- 
rules interposed  between  the  masses.  This  figure,  which  occupies 
the  axis  of  the  jet  below  the  extremity  of  the  continuous  part, 
also  possesses  ventral  segments  and  nodes,  but  both  are  shorter 
than  those  due  to  the  passage  of  the  masses. 

No.  13.  By  means  of  an  instrument  placed  thus  in  contact 
with  the  sid(5s  of  the  vessel,  almost  all  notes  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing efiects  analogous  to  those  of  a  note  in  unison  with  that 
of  the  jet ;  but  these  efiects  are  less  considerable  the  greater  the 
divergence  between  the  note  of  the  instrument  and  the  unison 
in  question. 

No.  14.  Moreover,  under  these  conditions,  even  when  the 
note  natural  to  the  jet  is  not  in  unison  with  that  of  the  instru- 
ment, it  may  be  brought  into  unison  even  if  the  difierence  between 
the  number  of  vibrations  were  large  enough  to  constitute  an  in- 
terval of  a  fifth  above,  or  more  than  an  octave  below  the  note  of 
the  jet. 

No.  15.  If  the  jet,  instead  of  descending  vertically,  issues 
horizontally,  then  under  ordinary  circumstances, — that  is  to  say, 
when  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  sonorous  instrument, 
but  is  allowed  to  strike  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  w^hich  receives  it, 
— its  discontinuous  part  presents  ventral  segments  and  nodes 
like  those  observed,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  jets  de- 
scending vertically  (No.  6),  and  the  vibrations  of  an  instrument 
also  modify  it  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  jet  is  made  to  ascend  obliquely,  the  same  phsenomenA 
are  still  observable  as  long  as  the  angle  formed  with  the  horizon 
does  not  exceed  from  20°  to  25°.  ^ 

No.  16.  Beyond  this  limit,  however,  and  up  to'45^or  50°, 
the  discontinuous  part  assumes  other- aspects.  When  the  jet  is 
not  under  the  influence  of  a  sonoroua  initrument,  this  disconti- 
nuous part  appears  scattered  into  a  kinid  of  sheaf  in  one  and  the 
same  vertical  plane.  Under  the  influettee  of  vibrations  of  a  de- 
terminate period,  it  may  happen  that  this  sheaf  resolves  itself 
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into  two  distinct  jets^  each  possessing  regularly  formed  ventral 
segments  and  nodes ;  sometimes^  indeed^  with  a  different  deter- 
minate note  the  sheaf  becomes  replaced  by  three  jets ;  lastly^ 
there  is  always  one  note  which  reduces  the  whole  to  a  single  jet, 
presenting  a  perfectly  regular  system  of  ventral  segments  and 
nodes,  and  this  is  the  note  which  also  produces  the  greatest 
shortening  of  the  continuous  part. 

No.  17.  With  one  and  the  same  charge  and  orifice,  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  note  which  produces  the 
greatest  effect  upon  the  length  of  the  continuous  part,  and  upon 
the  dimensions  of  the  ventral  segments  of  the  jet,  is  less  the 
greater  the  angle  between  a  descending  vertical  line  through  the 
orifice  and  the  direction  in  which  the  jet  issues.  The  difference 
between  the  numbers  of  these  vibrations  in  the  two  cases  where 
the  jet  falls  vertically  and  where  it  issues  horizontally  is  incon- 
siderable, but  the  same  becomes  very  great  when  the  latter  case 
is  compared  with  that  where  the  jet  ascends  vertically. 

§  4*  In  proceeding  to  the  explication  of  these  curious  phseno- 
mena,  we  shall  devote  all  paragraphs  between  this  and  the  24th 
to  the  consideration  of  jets  descending  vertically. 

Experiment  has  shown  us*,  that,  in  the  transformation  of  a 
cylinder  of  liquid,  the  length  of  a  contraction  is  exactly,  or  at 
least  very  nearly,  equal  to  that  of  an  expansion ;  and,  as  we  then 
asserted,  we  shall  demonstrate  in  the  sequel  that  this  equality  is 
rigorous  at  the  commencement  of  the  phsenomenon.  Now  this 
result  is  evidently  applicable  to  the  nascent  contractions  and  ex- 
pansions of  a  jet,  whence  it  follows  that  the  respective  durations 
of  the  passages  of  one  of  these  contractions  and  of  one  of  these 
expansions  at  the  contracted  section  are  equal.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  division  of  a  cylinder  or  of  a  jet  being  comprised  between 
the  middles  of  two  successive  contractions,  and  being  thus  com- 
posed of  an  expansion  and  two  semi-contractions,  the  duration 
of  the  passage  of  a  division  of  the  jet  at  the  contracted  section  is 
necessarily  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  those  of  the  passages  of  an 
expansion  and  a  contraction ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  two  latter 
are  equal,  we  arrive  at  this  first  conclusion :  the  duration  of  the 
passage  either  of  a  contraction  or  of  an  expansion  at  the  con- 
tracted section  is  equal  to  half  the  time  of  passage  of  a  division, 
.  But  we  know  t  that  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  corre- 
sponding to  the  note  produced  by  the  shock  of  the  discontinuous 
part  of  thq  jefc  against  a  stretched  membrane,  is  equal  to  double 
the  nuBdb^Qf  isolated  inasse^  which  impinge  upon  this  membrane 
in  the  same:  interval  of  itime ;  and,  in  virtue  of  our  new  hypo- 
thesis (§2),  this  latter  Sftui3|iber  coincides  with  that  of  the  divi- 
sions which  pass  the  contrd^ted  section  during  the  same  time ; 
*  Second  Series,  §  46.  f  Ibid.  §  82. 
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hence  the  duration  of  each  of  the  vibrations  in  qucfition^  like  that 
of  the  passage  of  a  contraction  or  an  expansion^  is  equal  to  half 
the  time  of  passage  of  a  division^  and  we  may  thus  deduce  the 
following  fundamental  conclusion : — 

The  duration  of  each  of  the  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  note 
produced  by  a  jet  is  equal  to  that  of  the  passage  of  a  contraction 
or  an  expansion  at  the  contracted  section, 

§  5.  Let  us  now  suppose,  that,  by  means  of  the  expedients  in- 
dicated by  Savart,  the  jet  is  first  protected  from  the  influence  of 
vibrations  proceeding  from  the  fall  of  the  liquid  into  the  receiving 
vessel  and  from  external  noises,  and  then — the  jet  being  thus 
abandoned  to  the  sole  action  of  the  forces  of  figure — that  a  note 
exactly  in  unison  with  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
shock  of  the  discontinuous  part  against  a  stretched  membrane, 
is  transmitted  to  the  vessel  whence  the  jet  issues,  and  thus  to  the 
liquid  it  •contains.  The  liquid  is  in  a  state  of  vibration  as  it 
flows  from  the  interior  of  the  vessel  towards  the  orifice ;  conse- 
quently, if  these  vibrations  have  a  vertical  direction,  each  portion 
of  the  jet  which  passes  the  contracted  section  during  the  execu- 
tion of  a  descending  vibration  will  be  animated  with  the  velocity 
>v/2^A,  together  with  that  of  this  vibration,  and  hence  such  a 
portion  will  contain  more  liquid  than  that  which  would  have 
passed  during  the  same  time  in  the  absence  of  these  vibrations. 
The  excess  of  velocity  will,  in  fact,  tend  to  communicate  itself  to 
the  part  of  the  jet  situated  below  that  which  we  are  now  consi- 
dering ;  but,  disregarding  for  a  moment  the  action  of  the  forces 
of  figure,  we  must  at  least  admit  that  this  inferior  part  will,  by 
its  inertia,  offer  a  certain  resistance ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
the  excess  of  liquid  brought  by  the  excess  of  velocity  will  tend  to 
spread  itself  out  horizontally,  or,  in  other  words,  to  produce  a 
lateral  expansion  of  the  portion  of  the  jet  to  which  it  belongs. 

This  granted,  if  the  figure  (almost  cylindrical)  which  the  jet 
Would  assume  by  the  sole  effects  of  the  translatory  motion  of  the 
liquid  and  of  the  circular  form  of  the  orifice  were  a  figure  of 
stable  equilibrium,  the  portion  which,  under  the  action  of  the 
descending  vibration,  expands  laterally  as  it  passes  the  contracted 
section,  would  at  the  same  time  strive  to  regain  its  former  shape. 
It  follows  from  this,  under  the  hypothesis  in  question,  that  as 
the  expansion  developed  itself,  it  would  also  propagate  itself  to 
the  underlying  strata,  and  would  constitute  upon  the  surface  of 
the  jet  an  elevated  wave  of  a  certain  length,  which  Would  descend 
with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  sum  of  that  of  its  propagation  and 
that  of  the  liquid.  Again,  the  portion  of  the  jet  which  would 
immediately  afterwards  pass  the  contracted  section  in  an  ascend- 
ing phase  of  vibration,  and  which  on  that  account  would  tra- 
verse the  same  with  the  velocity  Vigh  diminished  by  that  of 
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the  Tibntioii^  would^  for  contrary  reasons^  give  rise  to  a  depressed 
wave  on  the  surface  of  the  jet^  of  the  same  length  as  the  devated 
one^  and  the  former  would  follow  the  latter  with  the  same  velo- 
city. Afterwards  would  come  a  new  elevated  wave  followed  by 
a  new  depressed  one^  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  communication  of 
vibrations  continued. 

But,  in  consequence  of  the  instability  of  the  cylindrical  figure^ 
and  of  the  tendency  of  the  jet  to  become  transformed  into  de- 
tached masses,  quite  di£ferent  results  take  place.  Let  us  imagine 
that  the  lower  extremity  of  one  of  the  expansions  which  would 
be  formed  under  the  sole  action  of  the  forces  of  figure,  due  to 
instability,  passes  the  contracted  section  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  a  descending  vibration,  commences  in  the  liquid.  Then 
inasmuch  as  the  forces  of  figure  push  continuously  an  excess  of 
liquid  into  this  portion  of  the  jet,  which  expands  the  latter  with- 
out its  having  any  tendency  to  return  to  its  former  shape,  it  is 
evident  that  the  quantity  of  liquid  brought  at  the  same  time  by 
the  additional  velocity,  due  to  the  descending  vibration,  may 
spread  itself  out  laterally  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
expansion  without  having  to  surmount  a  contrary  tendency. 
Besides,  since  the  duration  of  the  vibration  is  equal  to  the  time 
employed  by  the  portion  of  the  jet, — converted  into  a  nascent  ex* 
pansion  by  the  forces  of  figure  alone, — in  passing  the  contracted 
section,  the  upper  extremity  of  this  portion  will  pass  the  con- 
tracted section  precisely  at  the  expiration  of  the  vibration,  so 
that  the  immediate  action  of  the  latter  will  have  been  exercised 
upon  the  whole  portion  in  question  and  upon  this  portion  only. 
Lastly,  since  the  expansion  produced  by  the  combined  actions 
above  alluded  to  has  no  tendency  to  efface  itself,  neither  will  it 
be  propagated  to  the  subjacent  strata,  and  hence  it  will  not  give 
rise  to  a  wave.  Thus  the  portion  of  the  jet  under  consideration 
will,  from  the  beginning,  be  more  expanded  than  it  would  have 
be^n  in  the  absence  of  vibrations  j  but  it  will  have  the  same 
length,  and  will  descend  with  the  same  velocity  as  in  the  latter 
case. 

The  descending  vibration  will  be  followed  by  an  ascending 
one;  and  as  the  latter  diminishes  the  velocity  of  passage  at  the 
contracted  section,  there  will  result,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
a  diminution  of  volume  in  the  portion  of  the  jet  under  its  influ- 
ence, so  that  the  same  will  tend  to  become  thinner ;  but  as  the 
forces  of  %ure  tend  to  make  a  contraction  of  this  portion,  the 
attenuating  action  of  the  vibration  will  again  be  unopposed,  and 
consequently  no  wave  will  be  formed.  We  see,  therefore,  that, 
like  the  expansion  which  preceded  it,  the  contraction  thus  formed 
by  the  double  action  of  tne  forces  of  figure  and  of  the  vibration 
will  be  more  developed,  though  it  will  have  the  same  length, 
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and  will  descend  with  the  same  velocity^  as  if  the  jet  were  aban- 
doned to  the  sole  action  of  these  forces  of  iSgure. 

The  same  thing  will  take  place  with  all  the  other  expansions 
and  contractions.  In  virtue  of  the  equality  between  the  time 
employed  by  each  of  these  portions  in  passing  the  contracted 
section  and  the  duration  of  each  vibration,  all  the  expansions 
will  coincide  with  the  descending,  and  all  the  contractions  with 
the  ascending  vibrations ;  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  therefore, 
will  preserve  their  length  and  their  velocity  of  translation ;  but 
they  will  all  leave  the  contracted  section  in  a  more  developed 
condition,  in  other  words,  in  a  more  advanced  phase  of  trans- 
formation than  if  no  vibrations  had  been  produced. 

§  6.  But  the  action  of  these  vibrations  does  not  cease  here. 
In  fact,  the  velocities  of  the  descending  and  ascending  vibrations, 
which,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  change  their  direction  in 
the  expansions  and  contractions  in  order  to  produce  a  greater 
transversal  development  in  the  former,  and  a  greater  attenuation 
in  the  latter,  cannot  destroy  themselves  in  each  of  these  portions 
the  moment  they  have  passed  the  contracted  section ;  these  velo- 
cities, therefore,  thus  changed  into  transversal  velocities,  will 
continue,  like  acquired  velocities,  to  augment  those  which  result 
from  the  forces  of  figure. 

§  7.  In  order  that  the  transmitted  vibrations  may  with  all 
their  intensity  exert  upon  the  nascent  divisions  of  the  jet  the 
action  described  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  have  a  vertical  direction  at  the  orifice,  as  we  have  above 
imagined.  Without  doubt  it  would  be  difficult  to  show,  a  priori, 
that  in  propagating  themselves  to  the  orifice,  the  vibrations  there 
actually  assume  this  direction  y  but  Savart,  who  ocj3upied  himself 
so  much  with  the  communication  of  vibrations,  implicitly  admits 
the  fact.  Indeed,  on  the  one  hand  he  supposes  that  these  vibra- 
tions merely  reinforce  those  which,  according  to  him,  are  generated 
by  the  efflux  itself,  and  which  are  necessarily  vertical ;  and,  ^n 
the  other  hand,  he  nowhere  says  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  maxi- 
mum action,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  sonorous  instrument  any 
particular  position.  A.t  all  events,  in  case  of  difficulty  it  would 
suffice  to  remark,  that  whatever  may  be  the  actual  direction  ac- 
cording to  which  the  liquid  molecules  execute  their  vibrations  in: 
passing  the  orifice,  we  may  always — except  in  the  exceptional 
case  where  this  direction  is  exactly  horizontal — conceiive  each 
vibration  divided  into  two  others,  of  which  the  one,  .being  hori- 
zontal,  will  have  no  influence  on  the  trar^sfoBmation  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  jet,  whilst  the  other,  be^ig.VQrtijjal,  will  exert  its 
whole  action.  . 

We  have  assumed,  too,  that  each  descending  vibration  com- 
mences at  the  moment  when  the  lower  extremity  of  each  expan- 
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sion  passes  the  contracted  section ;  but  if  this  coincidence  does 
not  exist  when  the  vibrations  first  exercise  their  influence,  a 
struggle  will  take  place  between  the  actions  of  the  forces  of  figure 
and  those  of  the  vibrations ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  from  that 
moment  the  transformation  of  the  jet,  which,  being  a  phseno- 
menon  of  instability,  may  be  displaced  by  slight  causes,  will 
cause  all  the  expansions  and  contractions  to  advance  or  lecedc, 
so  as  soon  to  establish  the  above  coincidence,  and  thus  to  permit 
the  concurrence  and  full  liberty  of  the  two  systems  of  actions. 

§  8.  These  principles  being  admitted,  we  proceed  to  show 
how,  one  by  one,  all  the  modifications  suffered  by  a  jet  under 
the  influence  of  vibrations  follow  as  consequences. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  remember  that  when  the  jet  is 
abandoned  to  the  sole  action  of  the  forces  of  figure,  the  velocity 
with  which  its  transformation  is  effected  remains  very  smaU  up 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  contracted  section,  so  that 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  jet  has  a  calm  and  limpid 
aspect ;  in  the  second  place,  that  at  a  greater  distance  the  ex- 
pansions assuming  a  more  rapid  and  perceptible  development, 
the  jet  appears  to  widen  up  to  the  point  where  the  masses  detach 
themselves ;  and  lastly,  that  beyond  this  point  the  diameter  of 
the  jet,  which  coincides  with  that  of  these  masses  themselves,  is 
sensibly  uniform*. 

Such  a  jet  being  conceived,  let  the  note  we  have  heretofore 
been  considering  be  produced  in  its  proximity.  Inasmuch  as 
under  the  influence  of  this  tone  each  division  leaves  the  con- 
tracted section  in  a  more  advanced  phase  of  transformation  (§  5), 
and  as  the  transformation  also  departs  from  this  phase  with  a 
greater  velocity  than  it  would  have  had  under  the  sole  action  of 
the  forces  of  figure  (§  6),  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  trans- 
formation in  question  will  become  completed  in  less  time ;  con- 
sequently each  division  will  attain  the  condition  of  a  detached 
mass  at  a  less  distance  from  the  orifice,  and  thus  the  continuous 
part  will  become  shortened. 

And  since  the  expansions  are  more  developed  from  their  origin, 
we  see,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  apparent  thickness  of  the 
limpid  portion  of  the  jet — which  thickness,  in  each  point  of  the 
Ifength  of  this  limpid  portion,  is  evidently  that  acquired  by  the 
expansions  when  passing  the  same — will  appear  augmented. 

Thirdly,  the  excess  of  transversal  velocity  received  by  the 
transfo*baal!ion  from  the  vibrations,  and  which  continues  as  ac- 
quired velol6ity;  must  necessarily  cause  the  horizontal  diameter  of 
the  successive  masses  to- exceed  that  of  the  spheres  which  these 
masses  tend  to  constitute,  so  that  the  said  masses  will  be  flat- 
tened in  a  vertical  direction.  But,  manifestly,  this  horizontal 
*  Second  Series,  §  70. 
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extension  and  this  vertical  flattening  must  render  the  eapillai^ 
pressure  at  the  contour  of  the  masses  greater  than  that  at  points 
near  the  axis^  whence  there  will  arise  an  increasing  resistance 
which  will  ultimately  destroy  the  transversal  velocity. 

The  differences  of  pressure  will  then  act  freely^  and  the  mass 
will  return  towards  its  spherical  figure  of  equilibrium;  but  the 
phsenomenon  taking  place  with  an  accelerated  velocity^  this  latter 
figure  will  not  be  a  permanent  one ;  on  the  contrary^  the  mass 
will  become  contracted  in  a  horizontal^  and  elongated  in  a  ver* 
tical  direction^  until  the  increasing  resistance  which  results  from 
the  new  inequalities  between  the  pressures  shall  have  destroyed 
the  velocity  acquired ;  afterwards  the  mass^  being  solicited  by 
the  differences  of  pressure  which  produced  this  resistance^  will . 
again  return  towards  the  spherical  figure^  and  again  go  past  it 
in  order  to  become  ext^ided  a  second  time  horizontally  and  flat* 
tened  vertically^  after  which  it  will  recommence  the  same  series 
of  modifications^  and  will  continue  its  oscillations  of  form  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  descend. 

Thus^  in  the  case  of  unison  with  the  note  which  the  shook  of 
the  discontinuous  part  would  produce^  the  phenomena  recorded  in 
the  first  four  numbers  of  paragraph  3  are  very  simply  explained. 
Since^  however^  the  continuous  part  of  the  jet  reaches  almost 
to  the  middle  of  the  first  ventral  segment^  and  consequently 
almost  to  the  point  of  the  agitated  part  corresponding  to  the 
first  of  its  maxima  of  thickness^  we  must  admit  that  each  mass 
attains  its  first  phase  of  greatest  horizontal  development  a  little 
before  it  becomes  completely  detached^  and  at  the  moment^  no 
doubt^  when  it  is  connected  with  the  mass  which  follows  it  only 
by  a  mere  thread. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  systems  of  waves  presented  by  the 
ventral  segments  when  the  phsenomena  are  not  altogether  regular, 
it  is  evidently,  as  recognized  by  Savart,  the  result  of  the  inexact 
superposition  of  many  ventral  segments  produced  individually  by 
the  successive  masses :  these  ventral  segments  are  seen  simulta- 
neously, and  appear  as  it  were  through  one  another,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persistence  of  their  impressions  upon  the  retina. 

§  9.  It  is  evident  that  the  interval  of  time  between  two  phases 
of  greatest  horizontal  contraction,  or,  in  other  words,  the  time 
employed  by  each  mass  in  executing  a  complete  oscillation  of 
form,  is  independent  of  the  velocity  of  translation ;  consequently 
the  space  described  by  a  mass  during  the  time  in  question  in- 
creases with  the  velocity  of  translation ;  but  this  space  is  evi- 
dently the  distance  between  the  central  points  of  two  nodes  or 
the  length  of  a  ventral  segment* ;  this  length,  therefore,  ought 
to  increase  with  the  charge. 

*  It  is  thus  that  Savart  appears  to  regard  ventral  segments  whenever  he 
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The  volume  of  the  nascent  divisions  also  increases  with  the 
charge  (§  2)^  and  as  each  division  famishes  a  detached  mass^ 
the  volume  of  these  masses  must  likewise  increase  with  the 
charge;  now  the  greater  the  volumes  of  these  masses^  the 
greater  must  be  their  horizontal  diameters  when  the  same  attain 
their  maxima  and  minima ;  but  these  greatest  and  least  diame- 
ters are  respectively  the  diameters  of  the  ventral  segments  and 
nodes ;  hence  the  diameters  of  both  ventral  segments  and  nodes 
ought  also  to  increase  with  the  charge.  The  limit,  however,  to 
which  this  augmentation  tends  is  not  a  wide  one ;  for  the  great- 
est volume  which  the  isolated  masses  can  acquire  is  evidently  that 
which  they  would  possess  if  the  translatory  motion  of  the  liquid 
were  uniform,  that  is  to  say,  the  volume  of  the  spheres  into 
which  an  indefinite  cylinder,  formed  of  the  same  liquid  and  having 
a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  contracted  section,  would  resolve 
itself*. 

Again,  if  the  charge  does  not  vary,  but  a  greater  orifice  is 
employed,  the  volume  of  the  divisions  of  the  jet,  and  hence  that 
of  the  detached  masses,  will  also  be  more  considerable ;  now  the 
greater  the  masses  the  less  rapid  should  be  the  oscillations  of 
form,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  space  through  which 
they  descend  during  one  of  these  oscillations ;  thus  the  length 
of  the  ventral  segments  ought  to  increase  with  the  diameter  of 
the  orifice.  As  to  the  respective  diameters  of  the  ventral  seg- 
ments and  the  nodes,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  already 
advanced,  that  they  will  increase  at  the  same  time. 

From  the  present  paragraph  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  experimental  results  in  No.  5  of  paragraph  3  are  once  nTore 
the  necessary  consequences  of  theory ;  in  the  case,  of  course,  of 
vibrations  having  the  same  period  as  those  of  thenote natural  to 
the  jet.     Let  us  proceed  to  the  Nos.  6  and  7  of  paragraph  3. 

§  10.  When  the  jet  is  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  sono- 
rous instrument,  but  is  received  in  a  vessel  placed  simply  upon 
the  ground,  the  principal  cause  of  the  vibrations  transmitted  by 
the  air  and  the  supports  of  the  vessel  from  which  the  jet  escapes, 
is  the  shock  of  the  detached  masses  against  the  liquid  into  which 
they  fall;  it  will  easily  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  such  vibrations  will  have  a  period  equal  to  that  which 
would  result  from  the  shock  of  the  masses  in  question  against  a 
stretched  membrane,  and  consequently  that  their  action  upon 
the  jet  is  explained  by  what  has  already  been  advanced  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  The  intensity  of  the  vibrations  thus  pro- 
occupies  himself  with  their  length,  and  in  the  paragraph  which  follows  we 
have  adopted  his  expressions ;  in  reality,  however,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
space  in  question  consists  of  an  expansion  and  two  semi-contractions. 

^  Socond  Series,  §  74. 
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duced^  however^  not  being  great^  the  modifications  of  the  jet  can- 
not acquire  all  that  development  of  which  they  are  susceptible; 
besides^  as  the  vibrations  under  consideration  are  not  very  regular^ 
and  are  accompanied  by  other  smaller  and  still  more  irregular 
ones  proceeding  from  external  noises^  the  phsenomena  must  be 
affected  by  such  irregularities ;  in  fact,  it  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  Savart  described  the  appearance  of  the  waves 
within  the  ventral  segments. 

Witt  respect  to  jets  issuing  under  these  circumstances  from 
two  different  orifices,  and  under  different  charges,  Savart  mea- 
sured, approximatively,  the  lengths  and  the  diameters  of  the  ven- 
tral segments  as  well  as  the  diameters  of  the  nodes.  It  may  be 
of  use  to  reproduce  here  the  results  of  these  measurements,  in 
which  the  centimetre  is  assumed  as  unit. 


Diameter  of 

Length  of  the 

Length  of  the 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

the  orifioe. 

Charge. 

contmuous 

▼entral  seg- 

the ventral 

the  nodes. 

part. 

ments. 

segments. 

0-6 

4-5 

40 

25 

0-90 

070 

... 

12 

59 

30 

1-00 

0-75 

•  •• 

27 

82 

39 

110 

0-80 

.•* 

47 

112 

60 

1-20 

090 

0-3 

4-5 

16 

7-8 

0-50 

0-28 

•  •• 

12 

25 

9 

052 

0-32 

... 

27 

41 

13 

0-55 

0-36 

... 

47 

55 

16 

.0-60 

0-40 

We  may  here  remark,  that  as  the  length  of  a  ventral  segment 
coincides  with  the  space  described  by  a  mass  during  one  of  its 
oscillations  of  form,  and  as  the  period  of  such  an  oscillation  is 
constant  for  one  and  the  same  jet,  the  ventral  segments  of  the 
latter  ought  to  increase  in  length  from  the  first  downwards  on 
account  of  the  acceleration  in  the  descent.  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular, therefore,  that  Savart,  who  in  another  part  of  his  memoir 
mentions  this  augmentation  in  reference  to  a  particular  experi- 
ment, has  nevertheless  in  the  above  Table  given  the  lengths  in 
question  as  if  they  were  absolute ;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
refer  to  the  first  ventral  segment  of  each  jet.  In  fact,  the  expe- 
riment in  which  Savart  observed  the  augmentation  of  the  lengtHi 
of  the  ventral  segments  must  have  rendered  the  effect  more  thaii 
ordinarily  apparent,  since  the  first  ventral  segment  wa^  generated 
very  near  the  orifice.  '  •    ^' y^   ' 

§  II.  If,  whilst  the  jet  is  falling  MelV  iiito  thfe  VfeW  placed 
to  receive  it,  a  note  in  unison  with^ilis^wii  is'pt'od'iiced  on  an 
instrument  in  its  ndghbourhood,  a&^^We;^hive  hitherto  sup- 
posed, then  under  the  actioh  of  thds^inSrd'inlense  and  perfectly 
regidar  vibrations  the  modlficatibris  of  the  jet  will  necessarily  be 
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more  developed ;  that  is  to  say^  the  limpid  portion  will  appear 
still  a  little  thicker^  the  continuous  part  will  become  still  shorter, 
the  ventral  segments  wider,  and  the  nodes  narrower.  Moreover, 
the  superposition  of  the  ventral  segments  formed  by  each  of  the 
masses  will  be  more  exact,  and  thus  they  will  overreach  one  an* 
'other  less  toward  their  extremities,  so  that  the  ventral  segments 
which  result  from  their  superposition  will  be  more  gathered 
together,  and  the  nodes  which  separate  the  same  will  appear  to 
be  elongated.  '  Now  such  is,  in  reality,  as  may  be  seen  in  No.  7 
of  paragraph  3,  the  state  of  the  jet  under  the  influence  in 
question. 

The  phsenomena  would  be  still  much  more  regular  if  the  jet 
were  in  the  first  place  protected  from  all  foreign  influences ;  and« 
in  fact,  Savart  speaks  of  the  great  regularity  of  the  ventral  seg<- 
ments  which  manifest  themselves  when  such  a  jet  is  received 
upon  a  stretched  membrane  which  serves  as  a  sonorous  instru- 
tn^t  for  giving  the  unison. 

§  12.  When  the  instrument  employed  gives  a  note  not  in 
unison  with  that  of  the  jet,  then  as  the  vibrations  no  longer  suc- 
ceed each  other  at  the  same  intervals  as  the  passages  of  the  ex- 
pansions and  contractions  due  to  the  forces  of  figure,  there  can 
no  longer  be  an  incessant  concuiTcnce  between  the  two  kinds  of 
actions,  and  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  very  complicated 
effects  must  result  from  these  alternations  of  accord  and  opposi- 
tion. Nevertheless  we  will  attempt  to  unravel  to  some  extent 
the  phaenoniena  then  presented  by  the  jet. 

To  simplify  our  task  as  much  as  possible,  we  will  assume  all 
foreign  actions  to  have  been  previously  annulled.  During  the 
succession  of  phaenomena,  let  us  mentally  seize  the  moment  when 
the  central  point  of  a  contraction  due  'to  the  forces  of  figure  passes 
the  contracted  section  precisely  at  the  same  time  that  an  ascend- 
ing vibration  is  half  completed ;  this  vibration  will  then  evidently 
concur  with  the  forces  of  figure  to  increase  the  contraction.  If 
the  note  of  the  instrument,  however,  has  a  -higher  pitch  than 
that  of  the  jet,  in  other  words,  if  the  duration  of  a  vibration  is 
less  than  that  of  the  passage  of  the  contraction,  a  greater  or  less 
portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  latter  must  have  been  in  conflict 
with  the  end  of  the  preceding  descending  vibration,  and  an  equi* 
valept  part  of  the  top  of  the  contraction  will  also  be  in  conflict 
with  the  commenoij^nrient  of  the  succeeding  descending  vibration, 
because  t)^,^  descending  vibrations  tend  to  expand  the  portions 
of  the  jet  upon  which  tbey  act.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  note 
produced  by  the  instruipent  has  a  lower  pitch  than  that  of  the 
jet,  it  is  evident  that  a  concurrence  will  exist  throughout  the 
whole  Qf  the  contraction,  but  that  the  commencement  of  the 
vibration  must  have  been  in  conflict  with,  the  upper  part  of  the 
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preceding  expansion,  and  that  the  end  of  this  same  vibration 
will  be  in  conflict  with  the  lower  part  of  the  following  expansion* 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  after  a  certain  number  of  vibrations  a 
similar  effect  will  be  reproduced,  in  other  words,  that  the  middle 
of  an  ascending  vibration  will  again  coincide  with  the  middle  of 
the  passage  of  a  contraction,  and  that  this  coincidence  will  occur 
periodically  and  at  equal  intervals.  For  example,  if  the  duration 
of  a  vibration  were  five-sixths  of  that  of  the  passage  of  a  con* 
traction  or  an  expansion,  then  six  double  vibrations — each  of 
which  is  composed  of  an  ascending  and  a  descending  vibration — 
would  be  accomplished  in  the  same  time  as  the  passage  of  five 
contractions  and  five  expansions ;  and  if  we  commence  counting 
from  one  of  the  above  coincidences,  another  coincidence  will 
occur  at  the  end  of  this  interval  of  time ;  in  our  example,  coin- 
cidences will  occur  at  intervals  equal  to  the  duration  of  six  double 
vibrations.  Let  us  next  attempt  to  discover  what  takes  place 
during  each  of  these  intervals,  or,  in  other  words,  between  any 
such  coincidence  and  the  next  following  one. 

For  this  purpose  let  us  examine  what  occurs  at  the  termination 
of  the  first  half  of  one  of  these  intervals.  In  the  above  example 
we  shall  evidently  have  again  arrived  at  the  middle  of  an  ascend- 
ing vibration ;  but  if  we  consider  that  the  interval  commences 
with  the  passage  of  the  beginning  of  a  division  (§  4),  and  exactly 
embraces  the  passage  of  five  whole  divisions,  we  shall  recognize 
that  the  middle  of  a  division,  that  is  to  say,  the  middle  of  an 
expansion,  is  just  passing  the  contracted  section  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  half  of  the  interval  under  consideration ;  this 
vibration,  therefore,,  will  be  altogether  opposed  by  the  forces  of 
figure ;  the  conflict  which  is  now  at  its  maximum  will  evidently 
have  been  on  the  increase  up  to  this  moment,  that  is  to  say,  it 
will  have  been  occupying  greater  portions  of  the  successive  vibra-. 
tions,  in  order  afterwards  to  diminish  by  the  same  degrees. 

These  principles  being  granted,  let  us  notice  the  consequences. 

Each  of  the  contractions  corresponding  to  a  coincidence  will 
leave  the  contracted  section  in  a  more  advanced  phase  of  trans- 
formation, and  thus  each  will  become  ruptured  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  orifice  than  if  no  vibrations  had  been  produced ;  but 
the  following  contraction,  being  already  under  less  favourable 
conditions,  will  not  be  so  soon  ruptured;  and  the  subsequept 
ruptures,  up  to  that  of  the  contraction  for  which  the  conflict 
between  the  two  actions  has  been  greatest,  will,  ib^  a  similar 
manner,  be  effected  at  increasing  distances  from  the  orifice; 
after  this  the  phenomena  will  retrograde,  that  is  to  say,  the 
places  of  successive  rupture  will  remount  until  a  contraction 
corresponding  to  a  coincidence  again  returns,  when  everything 
will  recommence  in  the  same  order.      It  appears,  then,  that 
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ih  such  a  jet  the  continuous  part  has  different  lengths  which 
succeed  each  other  periodically ;  the  shortest  of  these  lengths, 
however,  ought  to  be  considered  as  that  of  the  veritable  conti- 
nuous part  of  the  jet,  because  in  it  the  continuity  is  never  inter- 
rupted, and  it  must  necessarily  be  shorter  than  it  would  be  if  the 
same  jet  were  not  submitted  to  the  influence  of  a  sonorous  in- 
strument. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  shortening  of  the  continuous 
part  ought  to  be  less  than  in  the  case  of  unison.  In  fact,  if  the 
note  of  the  instrument  has  a  higher  pitch  than  that  of  the  jet, 
the  most  complete  coincidence  between  the  two  actions  can,  as 
above  remarked,  only  establish  itself  about  the  middle  parts  of  the 
contractions  where  it  exists,  and  at  the  extreme  portions  there  is 
conflict.  If  the  note  of  the  instrument  has  a  lower  pitch,  the 
concurrence,  it  is  true,  extends  throughout  the  whole  contrac- 
tion, but  then  conflict  exists  in  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  two 
expansions,  between  which  the  contraction  is  situated ;  and  as 
these  portions  admit  with  less  facility  the  liquid  chased  thither 
by  the  contraction,  the  latter  cannot  freely  obey  the  two  actions 
which  simultaneously  tend  to  attenuate  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  shortening,  according  to  the  above, 
ought  to  be  less  the  more  the  note  of  the  instrument  deviates 
from  being  in  unison  with  that  of  the  jet;  for  the  higher  its 
pitch  above  the  latter,  the  less  the  portion  of  the  contraction 
which  corresponds  to  the  above-described  coincidence ;  and  the 
lower  its  pitch  below  the  uote  of  the  jet,  the  further  the  conflict 
extends  upon  the  adjacent  expansions. 

Lastly,  since  upon  the  contractions  corresponding  to  coinci- 
dences, and  up  to  a  certain  distance  above  and  below  each  of  the 
same,  the  action  of  the  vibrations  favours  more  or  less  that  of 
the  forces  of  figure,  the  other  modifications  determined  by  unison 
ought  also  to  be  manifested  by  the  jet  in  an  analogous,  though 
in  a  less  decided  manner  j  thus  the  limpid  portion  will  again 
appear  a  little  thickened,  and  the  agitated  part  will  have  ventral 
segments  and  nodes ;  these  modifications,  however,  will  be  again 
less  developed  the  greater  the  interval  between  the  note  of  the 
instrument  and  that  natural  to  the  jet. 

The  complication  of  the  subject  permits  us,  therefore,  merely 
to  enunciate^  as  results,  the  following  four  conclusions  : — When 
a  note  of  a  nigher  or  lower  pitch  than  that  natural  to  the  jet  is 
produced'  at'  a  certain  distance  from  the  apparatus, — Ist,  the 
continuous  part  ought  to  assume  different  lengths  periodically; 
2nd,  the  shortest  of  these  lengths,  which  is  that  of  the  veritable 
continuous  part,  ought  to  be  shorter  than  the  unchanging  con- 
tinuous part  was  before  the  action  of  the  instrument,  but  longer 
than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  unison ;  3rd,  the  jet  ought  to 
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present^  in  a  manner  analogous  to^  though  less  decided  than  the 
ease  of  unison^  a  small  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  limpid 
portion,  and  a  system  of  ventral  segments  and  nodes  in  the 
agitated  portion ;  4th,  the  development  of  all  these  phenomena 
ought  to  be  less  perfect  the  more  the  note  of  the  instrument 
deviates  from  unison,  so  that  notes  having  too  high  or  too  Iowa 
pitch  ought  to  appear  inactive. 

We  have  assumed  that  all  foreign  actions  were  previously 
neutralized;  but  since  these  actions  tend  to  produce  similar 
effects  (§  10),  it  is  evident  that  if  they  are  left  unneutralized 
they  can  scarcely  do  more  than  add  to  the  intensity  of  the  phae-* 
nomena. 

We  may  here  intimlite,  that  notes  not  in  unison  with  that  of 
the  jet  at  the  same  time  give  rise  to  other  effects,  which,  in  general, 
though  not  very  apparent  in  jets  descending  vertically,  manifest 
themselves,  as  will  be  seen,  when  the  efflux  takes  place  under 
certain  obliquities.  These  effects  depend  upon  the  conflict  be* 
tween  the  vibrations  and  the  forces  of  figure,  and  consequently 
vanish  in  the  case  of  unison ;  instead  of  diminishing,  therefore, 
like  the  effects  just  studied,  the  ones  now  aHuded  to  increase 
with  the  divergence  from  unison. 

§  13.  The  first  of  the  four  conclusions  above  enunciated  is 
precisely  verified,  in  a  particular  case,  by  the  fact  recorded  in 
£io.  9  of  paragraph  3.  In  fact,  when  the  note  of  the  instrument 
is  very  near  that  of  unison,  the  period  of  vibration  differs  very 
little  from  that  of  the  passage  of  a  contraction  or  an  expansion ; 
and  consequently,  when  a  coincidence  takes  place,  it  will  be 
nearly  complete,  that  is  to  say,  the  conflict  will  extend  only  over 
extremely  small  portions  of  the  contraction  or  of  the  two  adja- 
cent expansions ;  for  such  a  contraction,  therefore,  almost  the 
same  things  will  take  place  as  in  the  case  of  perfect  unison ; 
hence  at  the  moment  when  this  contraction  is  ruptured,  the 
continuous  part  of  the  jet  will  have  nearly  the  same  length  as  in 
the  case  of  unison ;  afterwards  its  length  will  increase  until  that 
corresponding  to  the  greatest  conflict  is  attained;  but^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  near  approach  to  equality  between  the  respective 
periods  of  a  vibration  and  of  the  passage  of  a  contraction  or  .e^» 
pansion,  a  considerable  time  will  elapse  before  this  maximum 
occurs,  so  that  the  gradual  elongation  of  the  continuous;  part  will 
take  place  slowly  enough  to  become  perceptible  |.  l^s^^^  the  sapie 
things  will  occur  with  the  subsequent  {shortening  .Pf  th^f^  conti- 
nuous  part,  and  so  forth.  As  to  th^J^^ts^  it  is  claar  that  they 
result  from  the  mutual  reiictioa  of,  tb^fUOte  of  the  ixistrument 
and  that  of  the  jet;  for  although  S^^xi  does  not  expressly  say 
so,  we  may  conclude  from  the  manner  in  which  he  adduces  the  fact 
in  question,  that  the  jet  ought  Jo  fall  upon  a  stretched  membrane. , 
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-  Except  in  the  particular  case  of  a  very  small  interval  between 
the  note  of  the  instrument  and  that  of  the  jet,  Savart  says  nothing 
of  the  periodic  changes  of  the  continuous  part ;  neither  should 
he  have  done  so,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  For  intervals  which 
tlo  not  fulfil  the  above  condition,  these  changes  are  too  rapid  for 
the  succession  to  be  distinguished,  so  that  all  the  lengths,  as  well 
as  all  the  systems  of  ventral  segments  respectively  corresponding 
to  these  lengths,  ought  to  appear  simultaneously ;  hence,  under 
these  circumstances,  each  of  the  ventral  segments  of  the  jet 
ought  to  appear  formed  of  individual  ventral  segments  not  ex- 
actly superposed,  and  consequently  (^  8)  to  present  the  aspect 
of  an  assemblage  of  waves.  But  this  aspect  was  not  new  to 
Savart,  for  he  had  observed  it  (§  10)  in  the  ventral  segments  of 
jets  not  submitted  to  the  influence  of  a  sonorous  instrument. 

§  14.  The  three  remaining  conclusions  in  paragraph  12  appear 
to  be  confirmed  by  No.  8  of  paragraph  8.  Nevertheless,  the 
manner  in  which  Savart  mentions  the  facts  might  throw  some 
doubt  upon  the  perfect  exactitude  of  this  accord.  The  following 
passages  of  Savart's  memoir  are  the  only  ones  which  refer  to  the 
facts  in  question : — 

^'The  octave  and  fifth  below  the  note  produced  by  the  shock 
of  the  discontinuous  part  against  a  body  employed  for  strength- 
ening the  tone,  as  well  as  its  minor  third,  augmented  fourth, 
and  the  octave  above,  produce  upon  the  jet  modifications  analo- 
gous to  those  just  described*,  but  always  with  much  less  energy; 
and  there  are  notes  which  have  no  influence  whatever  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  jet  and  the  aspect  it  presents.^' 

Subsequently,  when  speaking  of  a  jet  received  at  a  small  di- 
stance from  the  orifice  upon  a  thick  solid  body,  he  says,— - 

''Just  as  when  the  jet  is  entire,  we  find  that  the  octaves  above 
and  below,  as  well  as  the  fifth  and  minor  third  above  the  note  in 
question  t,  also  influence  the  state  of  the  jet,  though  to  a  less 
degree/' 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  modifications  experienced  by  a  jet 

nnder  the  influence  of  a  note  in  unison  with  that  due  to  the 

-shock  of  the  discontinuous  part  against  a  stretched  membrane, 

trnt  protected  from  every  other  foreign  influence,  he  remarks 

•^hat^ 

'^Amaldgaas  results  are  obtained  when  divers  notes  are  pro- 
duced ^pw  a  stringed  instrument  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
reservt^,  fehtr^jne  of  tlfegte  tiotes  always  exercises  a  greater  influ* 
ence  u^6ri  thd  jfet  thaii  aAiV  of  the  others.^' 

Do  these  passages  ^i&ply,  that,  besides  the  unison,  only  the 
octave  and  fifth  beio#>  i)i^  ifefoor  tbird>  the  augmented  fourth  and 

*  That  is  to  say,  to  thos^  {)roduced  by  unison, 
t  That  natural  to  the  jet.'  ' 
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the  octave  above,  modify  the  state  of  the  jet  ?  This  is  not  probable ; 
for  if  so,  Savart,  instead  of  saying  "  and  there  are  notes  which  have 
no  influence  whatever,  &c.,"  would  have  said,  and  all  other  notes 
except  the  preceding  ones  are  without  influence,  &c.  Ought  these 
passages  to  be  interpreted  as  admitting  that  the  notes  there  sig- 
nalized are,  after  the  unison,  the  most  active ;  and  that  of  the  re- 
maining notes  of  the  scale,  some  are  simply  less  efficacious,  whilst 
the  rest  exert  no  action  whatever  7  But  in  this  case  can  we  be- 
lieve that  Savart  would  have  expressed  himself  thus  ?  We  may 
further  remark,  that  the  augmented  fourth  indicated  in  the  first 
passage  is  omitted  in  the  second. 

These  vague  expressions  show  that  Savart  studied  but  little 
the  influence  of  notes  difiering  from  unison ;  at  least,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  it  appears  to  us  that  neither  a  partial  dis- 
agreement nor  an  absolute  agreement  between  our  theoretical 
conclusions  and  experimental  facts  can  be  deduced.  Happily> 
Savart  afterwards  sought  to  augment  the  energy  of  the  action  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  instrument;  and  the  effects,  as  he  then 
describes  them,  ought,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  be  regarded  as 
altogether  con&matory  of  our  conclusions. 
[To  be  continued.] 


II.  On  the  Cirrous  form  of  Cloud. 
By  W.  S.  Jevons,  Assayer,  Sydney  Branch  of  tlie  Royal  Mint^. 

CIRRUS  is  a  name  denoting  those  light  fibrous  tufts, branches, 
or  scrolls  of  cloud  often  seen  at  great  elevations  in  the 
atmosphere ;  and  the  general  adjective-term  cirrous  may  be  con- 
venieutly  applied  to  any  appearance  in  clouds  of  this  fibrous  or 
feathery  character. 

The  term  was  originally  proposed  by  the  meteorologist  Howard; 
and  in  defining  the  cirrus  as  "  Parallel,  flexuous,  or  diverging 
fibres,  extensible  by  increase  in  any  or  in  all  directions,^'  he  left 
little  to  be  desired  either  as  to  accuracy  or  conciseness  of  de- 
scription. 

Though  so  happy  in  his  descriptions  and  remarks  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cirrus,  he  merely  attempts  to  explain  its  form- 
ation by  comparing  it  with  the  well-known  experiment  of  the 
electrified  lock  of  hair.  In  this  latter  phgenomenon,  the  hairs  or 
other  fibres  employed,  being  all  charged  with  the  satiie  kind 
of  electricity,  become  mutually  repellent  and  spread  but  to  the 
greatest  possible  distances  from  each  bther.  The  cloud-fibres, 
on  the  contrary,  are  generally  seen  to  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
often,  indeed,  to  great  distances  and  throughout  the  most  various 

*  Communicated  by  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
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•  flexures^  in  a  maimer  altogether  forbidding  the  idea  of  any  re* 
pulsive  force  between  them.  Howard  also  supposes  the  cirrous 
fibres  to  act  as  conductors  between  masses  of  dry  and  moist  air 
of  opposite  electric  conditions ;  but  though  fibres^  once  formed, 
might  be  capable  of  discharging  the  electricities  with  greater 
ease  than  the  surrounding  clear  air^  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
how  the  watery  particles,  which  he  has  moreover  to  suppose  pre- 
cipitated by  some  other  means,  come  to  be  gathered  up  in  this 
particular  form, — ^a  sort  of  action  with  which  I  know  of  no 
parallel  (a  regular  jvo^ar  arrangement  being  of  course  a  very  im- 
probable supposition). 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any  more  satisfactory  theory- 
has  been  yet  proposed ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that,  since 
the  estabUshment  of  Howard^s  arrangement  and  nomenclature 
of  clouds,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  study  at  all, 
particularly  as  regards  the  cirrus  cloud. 

A  simple  and  natural  explanation  of  these  cirrous  fibres  is,  I 
•believe,  to  regard  them  as  minute  streamlets  of  air  forcing  their 
way  through  a  stratum  of  air  of  different  temperature  and  mois- 
ture. We  have  only  to  suppose  two  neighbouring  masses  of  air, 
completely  or  very  nearly  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  and  of 
different  temperatures,  to  filter  into  each  other  in  minute  stream- 
lets ;  and  the  watery  particles  which  must  most  certainly  be  pre- 
cipitated, according  to  the  well-known  theory  of  Dr.  Hutton, 
will  be  arranged  so  as  to  present  exactly  the  forms  of  these 
streamlets,  and  in  fact  produce  a  cirrous  cloud. 

The  extremely  lofty  position  in  the  atmosphere  at  which  these 
clouds  nearly  always  occur,  renders  it  impossible  for  us  as  yet  to 
ascertain  even  the  conditions  of  the  air  surrounding  them ;  and 
the  untangible  nature  of  a  cloud,  when  reached,  would  render 
direct  experiments  upon  the  mode  of  its  formation  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  In  the  case  of  cirrous  clouds  especially,  we 
can  only  observe  with  exactness  their  external  character  and 
other  apparent  conditions,  and  then  employ  a  sort  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  to  demonstrate  their  nature. 

This  I  have  attempted  to  do  by  producing  miniature  represen- 
tations of  clouds,  under  conditions  in  which  the  cause  of  forma- 
tion could  be  certainly  known. 

The  .€x1;reme  mobility  and  invisible  nature  of  gases  would 
render  any  experiments  upon  them,  on  a  small  scale,  extremely 
diflSciilt  and  unsatisfactory;  but  for  our  present  purposes  we 
may,  I  believe,  substitute  liquids,  for  instance  water,  which 
being  so  much  more  sluggish  and  dense,  will  be  so  much  the 
slower  and  more  observablq  in  their  motions,  and  will  not  require 
the  same  care  to  prevent  accidental  disturbances  by  tempera- 
ture, &c. 
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Now  a  thread-like  or  stream-like  appearance  is  nearly  always 
to  be  seen^  more  or  less^  when  two  liquids  of  different  densities 
are  being  mixed  together,  as  in  making  ordinary  chemical  solu- 
tions^ mixing  alcohol  and  water^  &c. ;  and  if  a  drop  of  ink  be 
added  to  a  glass  of  clear  water,  it  will  be  observed  to  sink  down- 
wards into  it  in  tape-like  streams,  and  eventually  to  spread  about 
in  threads  of  a  more  or  less  cirrous  character. 

This  same  appearance  may  be  shown  more  or  less  distinctly  in 
a  multitude  of  different  ways,  but  the  following  experiment  has 
been  devised  and  selected  as  presenting  the  most  complete  and 
striking  representation  of  a  cirrous  cloud ;  and  it  was  the  acci- 
dental observation  of  appearances  nearly  the  same  as  those  pro- 
duced in  this  experiment  which  led  me  to  form  the  present  theory. 

Eojp.  1.  To  about  800  grms.  of  pure  water  add  2  or  3  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  1  grm.  measure  of  a  strong  solution  of 
white  sugar  (spec.  grav.  of  solution  1'15).  Warm  this  to  rather 
above  100°  F.,  and  pour  the  greater  portion  into  an  ordinary  glass 
beaker  about  5  inches  in  diameter  and  9  or  10  in  height  (fig.  1). 

Fig.  1. 

Fig.  2. 


a.  Discs  of  flannel  or 
other  stuffing. 


This  beaker  should  be  surrounded  by  a  second  larger  one  to  pre- 
vent disturbance  of  temperature ;  and  a  tube-funnel,  allowing 
only  a  very  slow  stream  to  pass,  must  be  placed  in  it  reaching  to 
the  bottom,  and  with  a  termination  like  fig.  2 ;  or  with  such 
similar  contrivance  as  shall  prevent  all  violent  currents,  and  a)l<^v^ 
us  to  introduce  further  quantities  of  liquid  without  th&l(east  dis^ 
turbance  of  the  strata  above. 

The  remainder  of  the  hot  solution  ofaugai'  must  fai;ia<}ded  by 
this  funnel^  and  before  this  is  quite t run' iOU(l>.ai.litt}e'<pui^  cold 
water  is  to  be  added  so  as  to.  eloasise/tthe  tapparatus.  Then, 
again,  without  allowing  the.  sti^oam^o  bveak,  a  second  different 
stratum  must  be  added>  pmvtously'pi^pared,  and  consisting  of 
800  grms.  of  distilled  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
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«ir,  with  '2  (y%)  of  a  gramme  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  dis- 
solved in  it..  The  more  gradually  this  stratum  is  inserted  beneath 
the  other,  especially  at  the  first,  the  more  distinct  will  be  the 
result  of  the  experiment.  The  nicest  management,  indeed,  and 
the  most  careful  and  patient  manipulation  are  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  any  accidental  and  irregular  mixture  from  taking 
place,  which  would  confuse  the  shape  of  the  cloud ;  but  even  in 
his  case  sufficient  cirrous  action  will  subsequently  go  on^  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  our  experiment. 

A  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  of  the  usual  cloud- 
like  appearance,  will  immediately  begin  to  form,  and  from  the 
first  will  present  an  entirely  cirrous  character.  Small  streams 
in  the  form  of  threads  or  curiously  shaped  bands  will  be  seen 
passing  from  one  stratum  into  another,  and  often  curving  about 
in  the  most  complicated  and  beautiful  manner.  After  a  time 
the  middle  of  the  glass  will  hb  filled  by  a  dense  and  confused 
but  still  fibrous  mass  of  cloud,  which  will  probably  soon  extend 
itself  to  the  bottom ;  but  thei-e  will  now  also  be  seen  with  the 
greatest  distinctness,  numbers  of  these  small  parallel  threads 
ascending  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  top  stratum, 
of  considerable  length,  and  ending  in  evanescent  points. 

The  slightest  circular  motion  or  disturbance  communicated  to 
the  strata  will  cause  these  fibres  to  assume  all  sorts  of  curved 
and  flexuous  forms,  which,  however,  in  general  still  maintain 
their  parallelism.  And  it  is  upon  the  exact  resemblance  which 
this  miniature  cloud  bears  to  the  common  appearances  of  the 
cirrus,  that  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  this  theory  must  be 
allowed  principally  to  rest. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cloud  of  chloride  of  silver  is  produced 
by  the  gradual  mixing  of  the  upmost  and  lowest  strata  contain- 
ing respectively  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  thus 
representing  closely  the  precipitation  of  watery  particles  by  the 
mixture  of  portions  of  moist  air  of  difierent  temperatures.  It 
remains  then  only  to  consider  the  manner  and  cause  of  mixture. 

The  addition  of  one-eight  percent,  of  sugar  solution  was  found 
to  caifiethe  specific  gravity  of  water  by  about  4-10,000dths  (that 
i^^ffom  l-OOOO  to  1-0004  at  60°  F.) ;  but  when  heated  to  about 
iOOP^  its  density  is  not  more  than  about  *994  or  '995,  so  that  at 
thi^  tsm^enatare  it  will  lie  in  a  separate  stratum  above  pure  water 
at  60°. 

.  The)  (larld  of  these  fttoata, 'however,  which  are  immediately  in 
€ontaot,.'fSpoik.eoDSD\iniicateiUieir.heat  and  tend  to  assume  a  mean 
temp^ratuare  ^.  andjit  Jit  Jsvidieiit  that  whenever  this  is  the  case,  the 
portions  of  Itquid  eoMainihgisagftrimUBt  always  be  slightly  denser 
than  those  that  are  pure,(atid  "^a^^^tise^u^iitly  sink  below  and 
displace  the  latter.  ■  ^'     '  = 
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We  shall  thus  have  portions  of  the  upper  stratum  continually 
•sinking  into  the  lower,  and  corresponding  portions  of  the  lower 
rising  through  the  upper ;  and  this  movement,  as  the  experiment 
demonstrates,  takes  place  by  an  interfiliraiion  of  minute,  thread- 
like streams. 

[It  is  evident  that  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  strata 
in  this  experiment  is  not  a  material  point,  being  simply  a  means 
employed  to  enable  us  to  lay  one  stratum  upon  another  of  a 
slightly  greater  density  when  of  the  same  temperature,  so  that 
we  may  afterwards  observe  the  mixing  process  and  change  of 
place  in  the  most  gradual  manner  possible.] 

Eap.  2.  Let  the  first  experiment  be  now  repeated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  of  adding  the  sugar  to  the 
lowest  stratum  instead  of  to  the  highest,  as  before. 

The  appearances  will  now  be  totally  different :  but  little  cloud 
at  all  will  be  seen  to  form,  even  after  a  considerable  length  of 
time ;  and  whatever  may  happen  to  be  caused  by  accidental  dis- 
turbance will  lie  in  a  uniform  or  streaked  flat  sheet  at  the  surface 
where  it  is  produced,  until  it  finally  subsides  to  the  bottom  by 
its  own  density. 

These  two  experiments  exhibit  a  most  striking  contrast;  and 
the  only  difference  of  conditions  being  in  the  inversion  of  the 
light  and  dense  fluids,  we  are  at  once  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
different  portions  of  liquids  may,  from  the  effects  of  very  slight 
differences  of  specific  gravity  alone,  be  caused  to  mix  and  pass 
into  each  other  in  the  form  of  minute  streamlets,  which,  if  ren- 
dered visible,  as  by  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  along  their 
sides,  present  exact  resemblances  in  form  to  the  fibres  of  cirrous 
cloud. 

Now  as  gases  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  equilibrium  and 
pressure  as  liquids,  excepting  only  as  far  as  they  are  modified 
by  the  property  of  elasticity,  it  is  probable  that  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  which,  being  at  perfect  freedom  to  assume  the  den* 
sity  due  to  the  superincumbent  pressure,  will  be  further  unaffected 
by  their  compressibility,  must  act  otherwise ;  just  like  strata  of 
very  rare  liquids,  for  instance,  will,  under  the  same  circumstances^ 
lie  in  quiet  horizontal  strata,  or  will  displace  each  other  violeiitly^ 
or  gradually,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  this  account  it  appears  to 
me  certain,  that  masses  of  air,  in  gradually  displacing  leiwh  other 
and  mixing  by  reason  of  slight  differences  of  density,  ^IJl  exhibit 
the  same  phsenomena  as  we  have  seen  to^take  plaeedtt  liquids. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  thatHilqtrid  cdhesim 'h^s  some 
hand  in  producing  the  threadlike  '^p^isiranee  produced  in  the 
first  experiment,  and  thAt  niy  atgumeijt  Mis,  since  cohesion  is 
non*existent  in  gaseous  bodiies.  Now  though  liquid  cohesion 
might  lend  to  keep  the  partides  of  each  stratum  together,  and 
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ipart  from  those  of  another  stratum  for  which  they  have  less 
cohesion^  and  though  we  may  conceive  the  two  moving  strata 
thus  segregated  into  distinct  threads^  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  at  all  the  cause  of  the  phsenomenon.  It  is  rather  the  much 
greater  facility  with  which  any  two  fluid  bodies  can  move  among 
each  other  when  distinct  channels  are  preserved,  than  when  each 
particle  of  one  is  opposed  to  a  particle  of  the  other  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction^ — just  as  in  a  street  or-a  large  crowd  of 
people^  the  passage  of  all  is  much  impeded  unless  those  moving 
in  opposite  directions  proceed  along  different  sides  or  along  di- 
stinct channels.  It  is  probably  a  simple  mechanical  effect  of  the 
motions  of  small  bodies  of  each  fluid,  produced  immediately  that 
the  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  horizontal  strata  is  in  any  way 
disturbed. 

And  again^  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  proved  that  cohesion  is 
entirely  non-existent  in  gases ;  by  definition,  a  gas  is  matter  in 
which  the  repulsive  forces  entirely  overcome  the  cohesive  or  attractive 
forces  between  the  particles '^  but  supposing  the  gas  so  resti*aiued 
by  superincumbent  pressure  that  no  further  expansion  can  take 
place,  it  is  not  impossible,  as  far  as  I  see,  that  some  difference  of 
attractive  or  repulsive  forces  between  particles  of  the  same  and 
particles  of  different  gases,  or  the  same  gas  in  different  conditions, 
may  come  into  play,  which,  if  not  to  be  called  cohesion,  will  at 
least  produce  the  same  apparent  effects  as  that  force.  The  un- 
doubted attraction  which  many  solids  exercise  on  gases,  as  seen, 
for  instance,  in  the  cohesion  of  air  to  the  glass  tube  of  the  baro- 
meter, and  the  absorption  and  condensation  of  gases  by  charcoal, 
platinum  black,  &c.,  show  that  gases  do  not  possess  repukive 
forces  only. 

Another  distinct  property  or  force  existing  equally  in  liquids 
and  gases  is  the  diffusive,  which  would  certainly  tend  to  cause 
mixture  of  two  different  strata;  but  this  is  evidently  not  the 
least  concerned  in  this  phsenomenon,  since  diffusion  acts  quite 
independently  of,  or  contrary  to  gravity,  and  would  therefore 
produce  nearly  as  much  effect  in  the  second  experiment,  where 
no  cirrous  appearance  (or  rather  only  flat  cirrus  or  cirrostratus) 
at  all  was  seen,  as  in  the  first  experiment. 

I.  think  it  is  pretty  evident,  then,  that  when  two  horizontal 
and  tratiquil  strata  of  gases  are  in  contact,  the  upper  one  being 
very  slight Jy.  tbe  denser,  they  will  tend  to  change  places,  or  to 
mix.  by  ^fllt^ing  into  each  other  in  distinct  portions,  which  in^ 
moving  will  assuuae  ^titprm  of  small  channels  or  threads.  If 
this  do  not  t^e  plmfi^  ik&  fsitrata  could  only  remain  the  denser 
supported  upon  the  lighter^  luntil  the  balf<cbemical  process  of 
diffusion  would  cause  their  complete,  mixture;  but  no  one  can 
suppose  the  strata  so  equally  ;7oi«ed^>ttKi^  the  difference  of  specific 
gravity  would  not  cause  mechanical  movement. 
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We  must  carefully  distinguish  this  gradual  filtration  from  the^ 
violent  motions  of  large  masses  of  fluids  also  produced  by  differ- 
ences of  density  and  pressure^  but  which  are  on  so  much  larger 
a  scale  as  to  produce  entirely  different  appearances.  If  the 
whole  upper  stratum  in  our  first  experiment  were  suddenly  to 
become  of  greater  density  than  the  rest  of  the  liquid  beneath^  it 
would  undoubtedly  sink  down  through  the  latter  in  large  rapid 
streams ;  but  instead  of  this  it  is  only  small  quantities  of  liquid 
at  the  junction  of  the  strata^  mere  pins'  heads  in  size,  which, 
from  the  equalization  of  temperature,  become  successively  of  suf- 
ficient density  to  sink,  and  they  then  do  move  with  all  the  violence 
of  which  they  are  capable. 

It  is  the  violent  upward  motion  of  currents  of  moist  air  which 
produces  the  cumulus,  the  rarefaction  and  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, however,  occasioning  the  precipitation  of  watery  particles ; 
but  iust  as  cumuli  rise  in  detached  rounded  masses  separated  by 
portions  of  clear  air,  which  must  have  more  or  less  of  a  descend- 
ing motion,  so  very  small  portions  of  air  will  filter  upwards  in 
distinct  fine  threads,  with  intervening  threads  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Sut  we  are  not  wanting  in  some  analogous  and  easily  observed 
appearances  in  the  air  itself,  as  in  the  long  wavy  threads  or  bands 
of  smoke  rising  from  the  wick  of  a  candle,  or  the  light-streaks 
so  distinctly  seen  moving  across  a  sunbeam  entering  a  room  of 
Fhich  the  air  is  smoky  or  thick.  The  chemist,  too,  cannot  help 
remembering  the  thread-like  clouds  which  always  appear  whep 
hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  are  exposed  within  the  reach  of 
each  other's  vapour.  By  carefully  employing  these  chemicals,  a 
true  and  distinct  cirrous  cloud  might  no  doubt  be  produced ; 
but  gases  are  so  easily  disturbed  and  move  so  rapidly,~as  soon  to 
cause  complete  mixture  and  confusion  in  any  experiment  on  a 
small  scale. 

On  this  theory,  then,  cirrous  fibres  are  considered  to  be  thread- 
like  streamlets  of  moist  air,  forcing  their  way  by  the  etfect  of 
gravity  alone  through  masses  of  air  likewise  moist,  but  of  diffi^* 
ent  temperature  and  density;  watery  particles  being  of  course 
precipitated,  according  to  Dr.  Button's  theory,  and  becaonikrg 
visible  over  the  surfaces  of  the  streamlets.  '■'■'■  ^  i ' 

It  will  now  be  well  to  mention  a  few  points  in  whifOoiihe  aii«i> 
logy  between  the  miniature  experiment  and  the  real  atmo^faerie 
csrr{m«  cloud  evidently  fails.  -^i  i''  .  a  o  ivhr 

1st.  The  white  precipitate  of  idiliBade  of nsili^er  used'jio  (repre- 
sent the  watery  partides  of  a  clondisilabyefiohtblein  fresh  quan-* 
tities  of  the  fluid;. bust  esij^i^poirtidnasofiwatw}!^  cloud-matter  sub- 
siding into  or  otherwiseiicmiiiigdato  oontaet  with  undersaturated 
air  will  ifiimediately.  re-evaptnrate  and  vanish,  so  that  appearances 
will  be  considerably  modified. 
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2iid.  The  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  has  a  tendency  to 
subside,  its  gravity  being  much  superior  to  that  of  water;  but 
during  the  precipitation  of  aqueous  vapour  into  cloud-matter  a 
great  amount  of  latent  heat  is  given  out,  which,  by  expanding 
the  air,  diminishes  its  density,  and  gives  it  a  tendency  to  rise 
above  surrounding  portions  instead  of  subsiding,  on  account  of 
the  weight  of  the  watery  particles.  Hence  it  is  that  cirrous 
fibres  will  be  observed  ascending  much  more  frequently  than 
descending;  and  that  the  ends  of  fibres  have  a  general  tendency 
to  curve  upwards,  as  we  may  observe  in  nature. 

3rd.  Atmospheric  strata  being  usually  in  horizontal  motion  in 
different  directions,  cloud-fibres  produced  by  the  interfiltration 
of  portions  of  these  cannot  have  a  perpendicular  direction,  but 
will  generally  lie  in  a  i^early  horizontal  position,  except  perhaps 
towards  the  extremities.  They  will  also  more  generally  partake 
of  the  motion  of  the  upper  than  the  under  current. 

It  is  easily  conceivable,  on  this  theory,  that  by  different  com- 
binations of  currents  and  other  circumstances,  the  most  variable 
appearances  and  shapes  will  be  assumed  by  the  cirrous  fibres, 
even  such  a  variety  as  we  observe  in  their  beautiful  natural 
forms. 

To  render  this  paper  complete  and  convincing,  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  addition  to  showing  that  such  cirrous  filtration 
may  take  place  among  gases,  to  prove  by  facts  that  the  condi- 
tions of  our  theory,  viz.  a  moist  and  dense  stratum  of  air  lying 
upon  another  portion  of  air,  however  small  in  quantity,  also 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  but  specifically  lighter,  may  or 
does  actually  occur  in  the  atmosphere.  But  our  present  know* 
ledge  of  the  motions  of  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  more 
especially  of  the  distribution  of  aqueous  vapour  throughout  them^ 
is  80  imperfect  as  to  render  this  extremely  difficult.  I  must 
leave  this  task  to  more  competent  persons,  content  if  they  shall 
first  of  all  pronounce  that  the  essential  point  of  the  theory,  a 
filtration  action,  is  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  form  and  ap« 
peanmces  of  the  cirrus. 

r  I  think,  however,  I  may  mention  several  instances  in  which 
tnch)  eircumstances  may  very  probably  occur,  and  where  this 
theory  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  very  probable  explanation  of 
remef  kaUc  phsenomena,  or  else  to  lead  directly  to  such  an  ex-« 
planataonUi] 

Thunder-clouds  in  Sydney  are  nearly  always  preceded  by  a 
sort  of  lofty  iBpwkding  tirest  of  cirrus  or  cirrostratus,  moving 
rapidly  in  ar dirsokioBJtontrary  to  the  wind  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Bene«th  tlmtfaci^^s^lastflppear  large  masses  of  cumu^ 
lous  storm-cloud,  eithi^in^hiiige.towKimiig  eokimns,  or  in  irregular 
torn  portions  exhibiting  great  agkotipnpfrom  which  Ite  rain  and 
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lightning  proceed,  the  whole  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  ihe 
eirrus  above.  Squalls  or  a  decided  change  of  wind  and  weather' 
rfker  the  storm  show  that  the  latter  arises  from  the  conflict  of 
two  currents,  the  lower  one  always  moist  and  sultry.  At  thd 
point  of  conflict,  this  lower  current,  as  I  suppose,  is  turned  up- 
wards, and  then  probably  swept  backwards  by  the  other  current 
which  is  replacing  it.  The  upward  motion  produces  a  vast  pre- 
cipitation of  vapour  in  the  cumulous  form,  leading  to  rain  and 
electrical  excitation ;  while  at  a  higher  level,  the  air  proceeding 
from  the  summits  of  these  cumuli  still  preserves  sufficient  warmth 
and  moistness  to  cause  it  to  filter  upwards  into  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  colder  upper  current.  Would  not  an  advancing 
cirrous  crest  be  exactly  the  form  of  cloud  produced  on  this 
theory? 

Imaginary  Section  of  a  Thunder-cloitd  near  Sydney. 
Fig.  3. 


D  (dotted  line)  shows  junction  of  two  currents  of  air,  the  directions  of 

these  being  indicated  by  arrows  (A  A). 
B  B,  arrows  showing  upward  and  backward  current  of  moist  air. 
L,  lightning  striking  from  thunder-cloud  to  earth. 
,  C  C,  cirrous  crest  moving  with  upper  current. 
S,  scud  moving  in  lower  moist  current. 
E,  the  appearance  of  dropping  portions  of  cloud  at  foot  or  back  of  storm. 

To  proceed  a  little  further  in  this  explanation  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  thunder-storm,  to  which  our  cirrous  theory  has  partly 
i^d  us,  may  not  the  electrical  excitation  of  the  thunder-cloud  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  supposing  it  to  collect,  like  a  condttctor, 
the  whole  electrical  charge  of  the  lower  moist  and  electrified 
cui*rent  as  successive  portions  of  this  reach  the  point  of  conflict 
and  rise  upwards  ?  Electricity  probably  exists  in  the  air  pre- 
cisely as  on  the  surface  of  the  excited  glass  plate  of  an  electrical 
machine.  There  are  large  quantities  of  the  electricsil  fltiid  or 
force  distributed  among  individual  particles ;  but  these  are  so 
far  separated  by  masses  of  non-conducting  air,  that  no  large 
quantity  can  be  discharged  at  any  one  moment.  When  the 
whole  mass  of  air,  however,  passes!  upward  and  through  the 
cloud,  the  watery  particles  which  are  precipitated  assume  all  the 
electricity  of  the  particles- "of  air,  just  as  the  metallic  points  of 
the  conductor  collect  the  whole  electrical  charge  of  the  surface 
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of  the  glass  cylinder  passing  before  it ;  and  being  a  good  ocm- 
ducting  body^  the  cloud  soon  discharges  itself  to  the  earth  in  a 
succession  of  immense  sparks  or  flashes^  which  will  be  kept  up 
as  long  as  a  current  of  moist,  warm  and  excited  air  continues  to 
arrive  at  the  storm-point,  or  this  latter  itself  travels  over  new 
and  excited  regions  of  air.  The  continual  supply  of  electricity, 
often  amazingly  great,  at  which  some  authors  have  much  won- 
dered (see  Miller's  'Elements,'  vol.  i.  p.  313),  would  at  all  events 
be  easy  to  understand ;  and  this  explanation  can  be  extended  to 
the  phaenomenon  of  lightning  in  any  cumulotis  cloud,  since  the 
cirrous  crest  or  the  stratous  masses  which  also  usually  form,  are 
m  no  way  essential  to  the  collection  of  electricity. 

The  section  of  a  thunder-cloud,  on  the  preceding  page  (fig.  3), 
is  only  intended  to  represent  a  certain  class  of  storms  occurring  in 
Sydney,  since  other  storms  of  different  character  occur  even  here, 
but  it  seems  to  agree  exactly  with  the  descriptions  of  storm- 
clouds  in  other  localities  (see  Arago's  'Essay  on  Thunder  and 
Lightning,'  Chap.  II. ;  or  Howard's  '  Climate  of  London,'  Intro- 
duction, p.  xlviii).  Arago  proves  that  lightning  may  issue  from 
a  single  small  cloud ;  but  in  this  case  I  presume  it  will  always 
be  a  eumulous  cloud,  both  from  the  descriptions  of  the  clouds 
in  the  cases  cited,  and  from  the  remark  of  Beccaria,  which  he 
quotes,  viz*  that  "  thunder  and  lightning  never  issue  from  sjnokt/ 
clouds ;  that  is  to  say,  from  those  strata  of  clouds  which  are 
characterized  by  their  apparent  uniformity  of  composition  and 
regularity  of  form,"  meaning,  I  suppose,  stratous,  cirrostratous 
or  cirrous  clouds. 

It  will  perhaps  have  been  observed  in  our  experiment  No.  1, 
that  the  streams  descending  from  the  upper  stratum  into  the 
lower  often  end  in  little  knobs,  or  drops,  or  scrolls  of  a  peculiar 
and  interesting  shape.  I  do  not  understand  why  the  descending 
streams  should  differ  in  shape  from  the  ascending  ones,  which 
generally,  but  not  always,  end  in  evanescent  points,  though  it 
might  arise  from  the  tendency  of  chloride  of  silver  to  subside,  as 
mentioned  before ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  similar  appearances 
are  often  to  be  seen  on  the  under  surface  of  dense  cirrostratous 
clouds,  especially  at  the  front  or  the  tail  of  a  thunder-cloud  (as 
shown  in  figure  at  E).  Sometimes  these  dropping  portions  of 
cloudy  or  ^oplets,  seem  to  come  in  contact  with  dry  air,  when 
their  weU74f^i^cL  form  is  destroyed,  and  a  fibrous  or  fur-like 
appearaupe  f^y  remain^*  They  appear  to  be  truly  portions  of 
subsiding  idp^i- 

To  return  to  our  theqrjf,  Howard  says  ('  Climate  of  London,' 
Introduction,  xliii),  "  Steiady  high,  wwads  ar^  also  preceded  and 
attended  by  streaks  (of  cirrus)  rupnijjg  quite  across  the  sky  ia 
the  direction  in  which  they  blow."  .  This  would  be  the  predsfi 
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effect  produced  by  a  rapid  upper  current  into  which^  at  some 
point  or  points^  moist  streamlets  of  warm  air  were  filtering  up- 
wards from  another  current.  Watery  particles  would  be  preci- 
Sitated^  and  then  rapidly  swept  away  in  long^  flat^  and  nearly 
orizOntal  streaks. 
An  indirect  electrical  origin  for  the  cirrus  is  not  incompatible 
with  this  theory^  and  we  may  thus  perhaps  have  a  cue  to  the 
supposed  connexion  of  cirrus  and  cirrostratus  with  auroral  dis- 
plays. It  is  not  inconceivable  that  electrical  or  magnetical  cur- 
rents passing  among  moist  and  varying  currents  of  air  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere^  might  occasion  some  rise  of  tem- 
perature in  particular  portions.  If  this  amount  only  to  y^^th  of 
a  degree  Fahrenheit,  or  say  only  j^^th  or  yoT^th  of  a  degree, 
this  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  originate  a  very  gradual  and 
slow  filtering  action  in  these  tranquil  regions,  and  produce  those 
very  rare  but  exceedingly  lofty  scrolls  of  cirrus  which  are  said  to 
last  sometimes  for  days  together  unchanged. 
'  To  follow  out  these  speculations  into  their  full  results  would 
require  volumes;  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  fulfilled  in 
merely  suggesting  2i  filtering  action  as  the  explanation  of  many 
important  phsenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  will  add  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  other  well-known 
forms  of  clouds. 

In  our  second  experiment,  the  meteorologist  cannot  avoid 
recognizing  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  sheet-like  white 
precipitate,  only  produced  when  the  strata  are  disturbed  and 
mixed  by  internal  causes,  and  the  cloud  known  as  stratus,  which 
has  a  flat  or  lenticular  shape,  and  invariably  a  nearly  horizontal 
position.  Cirrostratus  is  often,  indeed,  the  more  proper  name 
for  the  cloud  artificially  produced  in  our  experiment,  since  acci- 
dental cirrous  miwture  of  the  strata  nearly  always  takes  place 
from  imperfect  manipulation;  but  the  fibres  thus  produced 
always  quickly  settle  into  the  horizontal  position,  and  form  a 
streaked  sheet  which  exactly  represents  the  cirrostratus. 

The  stratus,  it  is  already  well  known,  is  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  portions  of  air  saturated  with  moisture  but  differing  in 
temperature ;  and  we  may  now  pronounce  more  precisely  from 
the  conditions  of  our  experiment,  that  it  is  formed  when  strata, 
moving  in  contact  with  each  other,  are  eaused  to  ,^^i^  at  their 
common  surface  by  friction  or  other  /sjimilfir  med^i^ic^  causes. 
This  is  shown,  too,  by  the  form  which,  it  pftea  assumes  of  .parallel 
transverse  bars  or  waves;  for  just  s^  ^  |)ree«e  rifles  the  surface 
of  water  over  which  it  blows,  or  i^i^  ijtie  latter  again  occasions 
ripple-marks  on  the  sandy  bottpm  over  which  it  moves,  one  cur- 
rent in  the  atmosphere  may  produce  a  ripple  in  flowing  over 
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another;  and  as  the  two  portions  of  air  would  mix  more  at  one 
part,  of  each  undulation  than  any  other,  long  waves  of  cloud 
would  be  the  result.  Ripple  would,  I  think,  be  a  convenient 
term  for  this  appearance  in  descriptions  of  clouds. 

The  only  other  fundamental  form  of  cloud  besides  the  cirrus 
and  the  stratus  is  the  cumulus,  the  nature  of  which  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  remarks  here.  The  fundamental  cloud- 
actions  of  the  atmosphere  may  then  be  laid  down  as  follows : — 

1st.  Cumulus,  produced  by  the  elevation  and  rarefaction  of 
large  masses  of  air. 

2nd.  Stratus,  produced  by  the  mechanical  mixture  of  different 
portions  of  moist  air  at  their  common  surface. 

8rd.  Cirrus,  produced  by  the  interfiltration  of  different  por-* 
tions  of  moist  air. 

Howard  felt  and  marked  the  fundamental  differences  of  these 
by  giving  them  these  distinct  and  admirably  chosen  names. 
They  were  not  laid  down  as  fundamental  in  obedience  to  any 
theory  or  deduced  system  of  classification  whatever,  but  because 
their  appearance  and  conditions  of  occurrence  in  the  atmosphere 
are  so  entirely  distinct  as  at  once  to  point  to  essential  differences 
of  nature,  whatever  these  may  be.  Howard,  indeed,  had  very 
little  conception  of  how  these  clouds  were  formed ;  and  carried 
away,  perhaps,  by  the  success  of  his  first  attempt  at  classification, 
he  completed  his  nomenclature  by  applying  to  a  number  of  other 
subordinate  species  of  cloud,  systematic  terms  obtained  by  the 
combination  of  these  three  principles,  viz*  cumulostratus,  cirro* 
cumulus,  cirrostratus,  and  cumulo-cirrostratus  or  nimbus. 

Now  these  compound  terms  will  not  be  at  all  philosophical  or 
advantageous  unless  the  species  of  cloud  they  represent  are  actu« 
ally  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  cloud-actions  denoted  by 
the  component  parts  of  the  term.  In  adopting  a  theory  of  these 
actions,  we  should  therefore  have  to  re-examine  and  perhaps 
remodel  these  terms  with  a  view  to  render  them  true  and  con- 
sistent. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cirrous  and  stratous  actions  are 
Miose  only  which  can  be  truly  amalgamated,  and  take  place  in 
'the  saine  portion  of  air ;  and  that  if  the  other  actions  do  ever 
41ttite,.  the  result  will  not  be  the  clouds  universally  denoted  by 
the  terms  'iised.  Cirrostratus  is,  indeed,  a  true  intermediate 
species*  of  ^jgloti'd,  kxiA.  the  only  commonly  occurring  species  of  the 
kind.  I^t^^lyfc^he^fe^ond  experiment  did  we  produce  a  di^ 
stinct  is^MMf 'S*M  tfjTttoitf/ vthich  is  the  exact  appearance  of 
cirrostrahis,  l^^ktTit^'^cferit^  that,  supposing  the  above  theory 
of  cirrus  to  be  cbrfic^  tftfe  ^rcraj  fttilture  of  two  portions  of  air 
in  motion  upon  each  ofhSi'  will  seldom -go  on  without  a  certain 
amount  of  mechanical  mixture  taMmg  place  at  the  same  time 
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iand  vice  versd),  which  will  produce  cirrostratuB,  and  explain  the 
act  that  thi6  compound  form  of  cloud  is  more  common  than 
either  the  simple  cirruB  or  stratus  alone. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  compound  term  denotes  tv^  kinds  of 
actions  going  on  at  different  parts  of  the  same  cloudy  and  not 
necessarily  in  the  same  portion  of  air^  that^  for  instance^  cumulo- 
stratus  (sometimes  called^  I  think^  the  afmUshaped  cloud)  is  a 
cumulus  extending  at  top  into  a  stratous  projection^  I  answer 
that  the  term  becomes  too  indefinite^  since  a  cumulus  and  stratus 
may  be  combined  together  in  several  other  ways^  so  that  anviU 
ihaped  cloud  is  a  more  exact  and  desirable  description. 

But  if  even  cumulostratus  and  nimbus  should  be  retained  on 
account  of  their  well-established  use,  the  term  cirrocumulus  is 
still  outlying  as  entirely  unmeaning  and  improper,  Howard 
himself  thus  describes  this  modification : — ''The  cirrocumulus  is 
formed  from  a  cirrus,  or  from  a  number  of  small  separate  cirri, 
by  the  fibres  collapsing,  as  it  were,  and  passing  into  small 
Iroundish  masses,  in  which  the  texture  of  the  cirrus  is  no  longer 
discernible,  although  they  still  retain  somewhat  of  the  sam^ 
jj^latire  arrangement/^  The  cirrocumulus  is  produced  from  the 
cirrus  when  the  filtering  action  is  from  some  cause  or  other 
stopped ;  watery  particles  once  precipitated  do  not  always  eva* 
porate  again  immediately  the  action  stops,  since  they  may  be 
surrounded  by  air  perfectly  saturated  with  moisture;  but  the 
forms  of  the  streamlets  or  cirrous  fibres  ate  soon  broken  up,  and 
the  cloud-matter  aggregates  into  small  rounded  bodies.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  formation  of  this  sort  of  cloud  which  in  the 
least  resembles  a  cumulous  action,  and  it  occurs  indeed  in  a 
totally  different  region  of  the  atmosphere  from  true  cumulus ; 
the  term  cirrocumulus  is  therefore  improper,  as  well  as  but  im-. 
perfectly  descriptive  of  the  mere  appearance  of  the  cloud.  I 
should  pi^pose  in  its  place  the  short  term  cirroidus,  or  cirroid 
vloud,  which  sufficiently  expresses  its  undoubted  cirrous  origin, 
and  half- cirrous  appearance. 

Howard^s  nomenclature  by  no  means  exhausts  the  variety  of 
common  species  of  cloud ;  as  there  is  cirroid  cloud  derived  from 
a  former  cirrus,  so  there  may  be  masses  of  cloud-matter  remain- 
ing from  former  cumuli  and  strati,  equally  important  and  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  atmosphere,  though  not  so  distinctive 
in  appearance.  For  those  species  I  would  propose  the  corre- 
sponding terms  cumuloid  and  stratoid  cloud ;  or  if  substantives 
hie  necessary,  cumuloidus  and  stratoidus. 

Every  meteorologist  must  have  felt  the  insufficiency  of  Howard's 
terms  alone ;  and  until  an  additional  and  numerous  set  of  terms 
be  devised  to  denote  definite  atmospheric  pheenomena,  it  will 
lilways  be  impossible,  as  at  present,  to  record  the  state  of  the  sky 
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.or  tlw  appeamnoe  of  any  remarkable  cloud  without  a  long  wordjr 
description.  Considering  that  clouds  are  the  only  indications 
of  those  lofty  and  otherwise  invisible  currents  and  other  atmo- 
apheric  changes^  producing  ultimately  those  results  which  we 
take  80  much  trouble  to  record  on  the  surface  of  the  earthy  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  why  their  study  has  been  so  much 
neglected. 

Sydney,  Nfew  South  Wales, 
Jftnuaiy  22, 1857. 

III.  On  Spherical  Geometry, 
By  William  Lupton,  Esq.,  M.A.^     * 

THE  coordinate  principle^  which  has  been  so  successfully  em- 
ployed in  investigating  the  properties  of  surfaces  and  plane 
curves,  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  discussing  the  properties 
of  curves  traced  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

The  system  of  coordinates  which  I  propose  to  employ,  has 
already  been  suggested  by  Professor  Graves  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  who,  in  the  appendix  to  his  translation  of  Cliasles  'On 
Cones,'  has  shown  how  some  of  the  fundamental  relations  may 
be  deduced  from  principles  of  projection,  as  well  as  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  trigonometry.  There  is,  however,  a  peculiarity 
o^  the  system  of  coordinates  which  he  has  adopted  that  seems  to 
have  escaped  his  notice,  but  which  appears  to  be  of  considerable 
importance,  as  it  enables  us  to  deduce  the  spherical  equations  of 
curves  from  their  common  tri-coordinate  definitions,  and  con- 
versely from  the  properties  of  spherical  curves,  to  derive  the 
corresponding  properties  of  the  surfaces  by  whode  intersection 
with  the  sphere  they  are  formed. 

1.  Let  A  A'  and  B  B'  be  two  great 
circles  cutting  each  other  in  point 
0.  These  great  circles  are  the  axes 
of  coordinates,  and  their  point  of  in- 
tersection is  the  origin.     Now  if  we  ** 1""""--^^ 

set  oflf  on  the  axes  of  coordinates    '^'*^---..^_^  _^.S^^ 

OA=OAJ=90°andOB==OB'=90°,        ^ ^ 

the  position  of  any  point  P  may  be 
determined  by  drawing  through  that 
point  the  axes  APN  and  BPN, 
and  taking  the  trigonometric  tan- 
gents of  the  axes  O  M  and  0  N  as  the  coordinates  of  the  point 
P.     These  ooordiMtes  m,ay  be  expressed  by  the  letters  w  and  y. 

2.  If  a  great  circle  be  drawn  through  the  points  A  and  B, 
it  is  dear  thi^  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  it  will  be 

*  Cottiiittmoat^d  by  tiie  Aufthor. 
D2 
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^=y=tan  90^=  <x .  Hence  the  great  circle  AB  may  be  said 
to  correspond  with  what  in  plane  coordinate  geometry  is  desig- 
nated the  line  at  infinity.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  circle 
divides  the  whole  spherical  surface  into  two  hemispheres^  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  distinct  origin.  We  shall^  however,  at 
present  confine  our  attention  to  the  consideration  of  one  hemi- 
sphere. 

3.  We  shall  denote  by  X,  Y,  Z  the  ordinary  rectilinear  coor- 
dinates of  any  point  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose  spherical 
coordinates  are  x,  y.  Now  if  the  axes  of  spherical  coordinates 
are  inclined  at  an  augle  (o,  it  is  evident  that  the  tri-coordinate 
planes  are  such  that  the  axes  of  X  and  Z  are  inclined  at  an  angle 
a>y  and  are  each  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  Y.  Hence  the 
equation  of  the  sphere^  whose  centre  is  at  the  origin  of  tri- 
coordinates^  is 

X«  +  Y2-i-Z«+2XZcosa>=R«. 
And  if 

Z=PH,    Y=GH,    X=CG, 

we  have 

sinPM 


Z  =  R. 


sinBM' 


Y=R.cosOM 


cosPM 
sinBlVr 


r=tanOM=:a?. 


Hence  we  have 

But 

and 

therefore 


or 


Y     cosOM* 

sinPM 

sinPM 

sin  NAO 

cosOM ' 

~  sin  AJM  ~ 

sin  MPA' 

sin  MPA 

.     cos  NO 

sin  NAO 

cosPM 

tanPM. 

cos  NO 

sin  NAO 

cosMO  ~ 

sinONA' 

tanPM     sin  NAO  1'      '   ,     ryis' 


cos 


We  have,  therefore,  when  the  axes  of  spherical  coordinates  are 
oblique  and  inclined  at  an  angle  «,  the  follomng  equations : — 
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zi 


Y  "^^^ 

z 

x=± 

Y=± 

z=  + 


R.^ 


(1  +;»*  +  y*  +  ^ay  cos  <»)* 

R 

(1  +a;'+  y*  +  Say  cos  »)' 


Ry 


(1  +  ar* + y* + 2ay  cos  »)* 


(A) 


4.  When  the  axes  of  spherical  coordinates  are  rectangular,  the 
equations  (A)  become 

X 


Z 

Y=y> 

x=± 

Y=-f 


R^ 


V 


R 


Z=  + 


% 


.    •     .     (B) 


5.  Whenever,  therefore,  it  is  required  to  find  the  spherical 
equation  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  intersection  of  any  given 
surface  with  the  sphere,  it  is  sufficient  to  substitute  for  X,  Y, 
and  Z  in  the  equation  of  the  surface  their  values  as  given  above, 
aud  the  resulting  equation  in  x  and  y  will  be  the  spherical  equa- 
tion of  the  curve. 

Hence  '^  a  spherical  equation  of  the  nth  degree  represents  a 
curve  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  sphere  with  a  cone  of  the 
nth  degree  whose  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere/' 

Similarly,  it  may  be  seen  that  if  n  be  an  even  number,  "  a 
spherical  equation  of  the  nth  degree  represents  the  curve  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  4;t€^  sphere  with  a  central  surface  of  the  »th 
degree.'^ 

As  a  particular  case  of  tbe  above  theorems,  wc  learn  that  ^'  a 
spherical  curve  of  the  second  deg3?eeis  formed  by  the  intersection 
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of  the  sphere  with  a  cone  or  central  surface  of  the  second  degree, 
the  vertex  of  the  cone  or  centre  of  the  surface  being  at  the  centre 
of  the  sphere/^ 

6.  We  shall  now  apply  the  principle  contained  in  arts.  3  and 
4  to  deducing  the  spherical  equation  of  the  great  circle,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  certain  formulse  which  will  be  found  useful 
io  investigating  the  properties  of  spherical  curves.  In  what  foU 
lows,  the  axes  of  spherical  coordinates  are  supposed  to  be  rect- 
angular, and  the  radius  of  the  sphere  equal  to  unity. 

A  great  circle  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  with  a 
plane  passing  through  its  centre.  Its  equation  is  therefore 
found  from 

LX-I-MY  +  NZ=0...1, 

l?y  eubstitutiijg  fgr  X,  Y,  Z,  their  valuegf  as  given  in  (3),  to  ^e 

La?+Ny-fM=0, 

where  L,  M  and  N  are  the  cosines  of  the;  angles  between  the 
normal  to  the  plane  wl|ose  equation  is  (1),  and  the  axes  of  X, 
Y,  Z  respectively.  Hence,  if  P  be  the  pole  of  the  great  circle, 
and  CA,  CO  and  CB  be  the  axes  of  rectilinear  coordinates,  we 
have 

LrrcosPB,    M=cosPO,    N=c<wPA. 


But 


and 


therefore 


cos  PO  =  cos  PM .  cos  OM 
=  cos  PN  .  cos  ON, 

tan  PM=  tan  NO  .  cos  MO 
tan  PN  =  tan  MO  .  cos  NO ; 

M  =  cos  PO  =s  cos  PM .  cos  OM 

Tj,,   tanPM     sinPM 
=  C08PM  ,2 — To7V  =  i — rn^ 

tan  NO      tan  MO 

cosPB  L 


Similarly, 
We  also  have 


tan  MO  ^  tan  MO' 

tanNO' 
L«+M«+N«:=L 


Henca  if  a  and  b  be  the  Qoordmates  of  P,  tbe  pole  of  (^e  great 
circ}e,  we  hav^ 
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L 
M  = 

=  «, 

-^ 

N 

=6, 

L= 

± 

a 

(1+' 

»«  +  &«)*' 

M= 

•-± 

1 

(1  + 

a'  +  A*)** 

•NT- 

.  -1- 

& 

(C) 


co8d=LL'+MM'  +  NN'=. 


and  the  equation  of  a  great  circle  is 

7.  The  angle  between  two  great  circles  is  the  angle  between 
the  planes  by  whose  intersection  with  the  sphere  they  are  formed. 
Hence  if  the  equations  of  the  planes  be 

LX+MYh-NZ=0, 

L'X  +  M'Y  +  N'Z=0, 
and  the  equations  of  the  great  circle  be 

ax  -{-by  +1=0, 
we  have  a'a?  +  %  +  l=0, 

i+flfl+fty 

8.  The  angle  between  any  two  great  circles  is  the  distance 
between  their  poles.  Heiice  if  £^  be  the  distance  between  two 
points  a/y'  and  a/'y" 

l+a^^'  +  2// 

cos  rf= ■ i -^-^ r. 

9.  The  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  a  given  point  on  a 
given  great  circle  is  the  complement  of  the  distance  between  th^ 
given  point  and  the  pole  of  the  great  circle.  Hence  \tp  be  tb« 
perpendicular  from  the  point  iP,  y\  on  the  great  circle  whose 
equation  is  aa?  +  6^^  + 1  =0,  we  have 

sin»= Y ^ 7. 

In  a  future  paper  I  shall  investigate  general  expressions  for  the 
transformation  of  spherical  coordinates,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  properties  of  spherical  curves  of  the  second  degree, 
ueen's  Colleee,  Qalway,  . 
May  16,  1867. 
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IV.  Account  of  Eoeperiments  on  the  Perception  of  Colour,  By 
J.  C.  Maxwell,  B,A,y  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

THE  experiments  which  I  intend  to  describe  were  undertaken 
in  order  to  render  more  perfect  the  quantitative  proof  of 
the  theory  of  three  primaiy  colours.  According  to  that  theory, 
every  sensation  of  colour  in  a  perfect  human  eye  is  distinguished 
by  three,  and  only  three,  elementary  qualities,  so  that  in  mathe- 
matical language  the  quality  of  a  colour  may  be  expressed  as  a 
function  of  three  independent  variables.  There  is  very  little 
evidence  at  present  for  deciding  the  precise  tints  of  the  true 
primaries.  I  have  ascertained  that  a  certain  red  is  the  sensation 
wanting  in  colour-blind  eyes,  but  the  mathematical  theory  relates 
to  the  number,  not  to  the  nature  of  the  primaries.  If,  with  Sir 
David  Brewster,  we  assume  red,  blue,  and  yellow  to  be  the  primary 
colours,  this  amounts  to  saying  that  every  conceivable  tint  may 
be  produced  by  adding  together  so  much  red,  so  much  yellow, 
and  so  much  blue.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  method  of  forming  a 
provisional  notion  of  the  theory.  It  is  evident  that  if  any  colour 
could  be  found  which  could  not  be  accurately  defined  as  so 
much  of  each  of  the  three  primaries,  the  theory  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  Besides  this,  the  truth  of  the  theory  requkes  that 
every  mathematical  consequence  of  assuming  every  colour  to  be 
the  result  of  mixture  of  three  primaries  should  also  be  true. 

I  have  made  experiments  on  upwards  of  100  diflFerent  artifi- 
cial colours,  consisting  of  the  pigments  used  in  the  arts,  and  their 
mechanical  mixtures.  These  experiments  were  made  primarily 
to  trace  the  effects  of  mechanical  mixture  on  various  coloured 
powders;  but  they  also  afford  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory,  that  all  these  various  colours  can  be  referred  to  three 
primaries.  The  following  experiments  relate  to  the  combina- 
tions of  six  well-defined  colours  only,  and  I  shall  describe  them 
the  more  minutely,  as  I  hope  to  induce  those  who  have  goo4 
eyes  to  subject  them  to  the  same  trial  of  skill  in  distinguishing 
tints. 

The  method  of  performing  the  experiments  is  described  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  yol.  xxi. 
part  2.  The  colour-top  or  teetotum  which  I  used  mayi  be  had 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Bryson,  Edinburgh,  or  it;  n^ay  be  easily  .extempo- 
rized. Any  rotatory  apparatus  which  .will  keep  a  disc  revolving 
steadily  and  rapidly  in  a  good  light,  without  noise  or  disturb- 
ance, and  can  be  easily  stopped  and  shifted,  will  do  as  well  as 
the  contrivance  of  the  spinning-top. 
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The  essential  part  of  the  experiment  consists  in  placing  several 
discs  of  coloured  paper  of  the  same  size^  and  slit  along  a  radius^ 
over  one  another,  so  that  a  portion  of  each  is  seen,  the  rest  being 
covered  by  the  other  discs.  By  sliding  the  discs  over  each  other 
the  proportion  of  each  colour  may  be  varied,  and  by  means  of 
divisions  on  a  circle  on  which  the  discs  lie,  the  proportion  of  each 
colour  may  be  read  oflF.     My  circle  was  divided  into  100  parts. 

On  the  top  of  this  set  of  discs  is  placed  a  smaller  set  of  con- 
centric discs,  so  that  when  the  whole  is  in  motion  round  the 
centre,  the  colour  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  colours  of  the 
small  discs  is  seen  in  the  middle  of  that  arising  from  the  Ifrger 
discs.  It  is  the  object  of  the  experimenter  to  shift  the  colours 
till  the  outer  and  inner  tints  appear  exactly  the  same,  and  then 
to  read  oflF  the  proportions. 

It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  the  theoiy  of  three  primary  colours 
what  must  be  the  number  of  discs  exposed  at  one  time,  and  how 
much  of  each  colour  must  appear. 

Every  colour  placed  on  either  circle  consists  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  each  of  the  primaries,  and  in  order  that  the  outer  and 
inner  circles  may  have  precisely  the  same  resultant  colour  in 
every  respect,  there  must  be  the  same  amount  of  each  of  the 
primary  colours  in  the  outer  and  inner  circles.  Thus  we  have 
as  many  conditions  to  fulfil  as  there  are  primary  colours ;  and 
besides  these  we  have  two  more,  because  the  whole  number  of 
divisions  in  either  the  outer  or  the  inner  circle  is  100,  so  that  if 
there  are  three  primary  colours  there  will  be  five  conditions  to 
fulfil,  and  this  will  require  five  discs  to  be  disposable,  and  these 
must  be  arranged  so  that  three  are  matched  against  two,  or  four 
against  one. 

If  we  take  six  different  colours,  we  may  leave  out  any  one  of 
the  six,  and  so  form  six  different  combinations  of  five  colours. 
It  is  plain  that  these  six  combinations  must  be  equivalent  to 
two  equations  only,  if  the  theory  of  three  primaries  be  true. 

The  method  which  I  have  found  most  convenient  for  regis- 
tering the  result  of  an  experiment,  after  an  identity  of  tint  has 
been  obtained  in  the  inner  and  outer  circles,  is  the  following  :— 
'  Write  down  the  names  or  symbols  of  the  coloured  discs  each 
at  the  top  of  a  column,  and  underneath  write  the  number  of 
degrees  of  that  colour  observed,  calling  it  +  when  the  colour  is 
in  the  otfter  circle,  and  —  when  it  is  in  the  inner  circle ;  then 
equate-  ihe^'^hole  to  zero.  In  this  way  the  account  of  each 
colour  ii  kept  in  a  separate  column,  and  the  equations  obtained 
are  easily  combined*  ati(^  deduced,  without  danger  of  coufound- 
ing  the  colours  of  which  the  quantities  have  been  measured. 
The  following  experiments  were  made  between  the  3rd  and  11th 
of  September,  1856;  about  noon  of  each  day,  in  a  room  fronting 
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the  north,  without  cortainti  or  any  bright-coloured  object  near 
the  window.  The  same  combination  was  never  made  twice  in 
one  day,  and  no  thought  was  bestowed  upon  the  experiments  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  observation.  Of  course  the  graduation  was 
never  consulted,  nor  former  experiments  referred  to,  till  each 
combination  of  colours  had  been  fixed  by  the  eye  alone ;  and  no 
reduction  was  attempted  till  all  the  experiments  were  concluded. 

The  coloured  discs  were  cut  from  paper  painted  of  the  follow- 
ing colours: — Vermilion,  Ultramarine,  Emerald-green,  Snow- 
white,  Ivory-black,  and  Pale  Chrome-yellow.  They  are  de- 
note by  the  letters  V,  U,  G,  W,  B,  Y  respectively.  These 
colours  were  chosen,  because  each  is  well  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  so  that  a  small  change  of  its  intensity  in  any  combination 
can  be  observed.  Two  discs  of  each  colour  were  prepared,  so 
that  in  each  combination  the  colours  might  occasionally  be 
transposed  from  the  outer  circle  to  the  inner. 

The  first  equation  was  formed  by  leaving  out  vermilion.  The 
remaining  colours  are  Ultramarine-blue,  Emerald-green,  White, 
Black,  and  Yellow.  We  might  suppose,  that  by  mu^^ng  the 
blue  and  yellow  in  proper  proportions,  we  should  get  a  green  of 
the  same  hue  as  the  emerald-greeu,  but  not  so  intense,  so  that 
in  order  to  match  it  we  should  have  to  mix  the  green  with  white 
to  dilute  it,  and  with  black  to  make  it  darker.  But  it  i^  not  in 
this  way  that  we  have  to  arrange  the  colours,  for  our  blue  and 
yellow  produce  a  pinkish  tint,  and  never  a  green,  so  that  we 
must  add  green  to  the  combination  of  blue  and  yellow,  to  pro- 
duce a  neutral  tint,  identical  with  a  mixture  of  white  and  black. 

Blue,  green,  and  yellow  must  therefore  be  combined  on  the 
large  discs,  and  stana  on  one  side  of  the  equation,  and  black  and 
white,  on  the  small  discs,  must  stand  on  the  other  side.  In 
order  to  facilitate  calculations,  the  colours  are  always  put  down 
in  the  same  order;  but  those  belonging  to  the  small  discs  are 
marked  negative.     Thus,  instead  of  writing 

54U  +  14G+32Y=32W-|-68B, 

we  write         +54U  +  14G-32W-68B+32Y=0. 

The  sum  of  all  the  positive  terms  of  such  an  equation  is  100, 
being  the  whole  number  of  divisions  in  the  circle.  The  sum  <rf 
the  p^gative  terms  is  also  100. 

The  secopd  equation  consists  of  aU  the  colours  exQ^pt  blue ; 
and  in  this  way  we  obtain  six  different  combiBAlions  of  fiv« 
colours. 

Each  of  these  combinations  was  formed  by  the  unassisted 
jiidgii^^nt  of  my  eye,  on  six  differ^t  occasions,  so  that  there  are 
tbirtyosiil  independent  observtiitions  of  equations  between  fi?« 
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T«ble  I.  gives  the  actual  observations^  with  their  dates. 

Table  II,  gives  the  result  of  summing  together  each  group 
of  six  equati(ms. 

Saeb  equation  in  Table  II.  has  the  sums  of  its  positive  and 
negative  coefficients  each  equal  to  600. 

Having  obtained  a  number  of  observations  of  each  combina- 
tion of  colours^  we  have  next  to  test  the  consistency  of  these 
r^ultSj  since  theoretically  two  equations  are  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine c^l  the  relations  among  six  colours.  We  must  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  determine  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the 
different  sets  of  observations.  Table  III.  gives  the  averages  of 
the  errors  of  each  of  the  six  groups  of  observations.  It  appears 
that  the  combination  IV.  is  the  least  accurately  observed,  and 
that  VI.  is  the  best. 

Table  IV.  gives  the  averages  of  the  errors  in  the  observation 
of  each  colour  in  the  whole  series  of  experiments.  This  Table 
was  computed  in  order  to  detect  any  tendency  to  colour-blind- 
ness in  my  own  eyes,  which  might  d(b  less  accurate  in  discrimi* 
nating  red  and  gre^,  than  in  detecting  variations  of  other  co- 
lours. It  appears,  however,  that  my  observations  of  red  and 
green  were  more  accurate  than  those  of  blue  or  yellow.  White 
is  the  most  easily  observed,  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour, 
and  black  is  liable  to  the  greatest  mistakes.  I  would  recommend 
this  method  of  examining  a  series  of  eiq)eriments  as  a  means  of 
detecting  partial  colour-blindness,  by  the  different  accuracy  in 
observing  different  colours.  The  next  operation  is  to  comoine 
all  tb^  equations  according  to  their  values.  Each  was  first  mul- 
tiplied by  a  coefficient  proportional  to  its  accuracy,  and  to  the 
coefficient  of  white  in  that  equation.  The  result  of  adding  all 
the  equations  so  found  is  given  in  equation  (W). 

Equation  (Y)  is  the  result  of  similar  operations  with  reference 
to  the  yellow  on  each  equation. 

We  have  now  two  equations  from  which  to  deduce  six  new 
equations,  by  eliminating  each  of  the  six  colours  in  succession. 
We  must  first  combine  the  equations,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  one  of 
the  colours,  and  then  we  must  divide  by  the  sum  of  the  positive 
or  negative  coefficients,  so  as  to  reduce  the  equations  to  the 
form  of  the  observed  equations.  The  results  of  these  operations 
are  given  in  Tabic  V.,  along  with  the  means  of  each  group  of  six 
obs^ations.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  differences  between  the 
results  (rf  calculation  from  two  equations  and  the  six  independent 
observed  equations  are  very  small.  The  errors  in  red  and  green 
are  here  again  somewhat  less  than  in  blue  and  yellow,  so  that 
there  is  certainly  no  tendency  to  mistake  red  and  green  more 
than  other  colours.  The  average  difference  between  the  ob- 
served mean  value  of  a  colour  and  the  calculated  value  is  '77 
of  »  dfgraif    The  avfmge  error  of  an  obsemtion  in  any  gnamp 
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from  the  mean  of  that  group  was  •92.  No  observation  was 
attempted  to  be  registered  nearer  than  one  degree  of  the  top, 
or  y^^  of  a  circle ;  so  that  this  set  of  observations  agrees  with 
the  theory  of  three  primary  colours  quite  as  far  as  the  observa- 
tions can  warrant  us  in  our  calculations ;  and  I  think  that  the 
human  eye  has  seldom  been  subjected  to  so  severe  a  test  of  its 
power  of  distinguishing  colours.  My  eyes  are  by  no  means  so 
accurate  in  this  respect  as  many  eyes  I  have  examined^  but  a  little 
practice  produces  great  improvement  even  in  inaccurate  observers. 

I  have  laid  down,  according  to  Newton's  method,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  five  positive  colours  with  which  I  worked.  It 
will  be  seen  that  W  lies  within  the  triangle  VUG,  and  Y  out- 
side that  triangle. 

The  first  combination,  equation  I.,  consisted  of  blue,  yellow 
and  green,  taken  in  such  proportions  that  their  centre  of  gravity 
falls  at  W. 

In  equation  II.  a  mixture  of  red  and  green,  represented  in 
the  diagram  by  the  point  2,  is  seen  to  be  equivalent  to  a  mixture 
of  white  and  yellow,  also  represented  by  2,  which  is  a  pale  yel- 
low tint. 

Equation  III.  is  between  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  and 
another  of  white  and  red.  The  resulting  tint  is  at  the  inter- 
section of  Y  U  and  W  V ;  that  is,  at  the  point  8,  which  repre- 
sents a  pale  pink  grey. 

Equation  IV.  is  between  V  G  and  U  Y,  that  is,  at  4,  a  dirty 
yellow. 

Equation  V.  is  between  a  mixture  of  white,  red,  and  green, 
and  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  at  the  point  5,  a  pale  dirty 
yellow. 

Equation  VI.  has  W  for  its  resulting  tint. 

Blue,  u. 


Red,  V^ 


P 

\ 

/      "^ 

<c 

\ 

i?h*.' 

W--V. 

\                  ^* 

■  -^ 

^\ 

I ' 

•j^-^G.  Qfeen. 

XYd 

flow. 

Of  all  the  resulting  tints,  that  of  equation  IV.  is  the  furthest  > 
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from  white ;  and  we  find  that  the  observations  of  this  equation  are 
affected  with  the  greatest  errors.  Hence  the  importanceof  reducing 
the  resultant  tint  to  as  nearly  a  neutral  colour  as  possible. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  whole  of  the 
numerical  results  which  I  have  given  apply  only  to  the  coloured 
papers  which  I  used^  and  to  them  only  when  illuminated  bv 
daylight  from  the  north  at  mid-day  in  September,  latitude  55  . 
In  the  evening,  or  in  winter,  or  by  candlelight,  the  results 
are  very  different.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  results  would 
differ  far  less  if  observed  by  different  persons,  than  if  observed 
under  different  lights ;  for  the  apparatus  of  vision  is  wonder- 
fully similar  in  different  eyes,  and  even  in  colour-blind  eyes  the 
system  of  perception  is  not  different,  but  defective. 

Table  I. — The  observations  arranged  in  groups. 


£quatioii  I. 

V=0. 

+U. 

+G. 

-W. 

-B. 

+Y. 

1856,  Sept.  3. 

0 

54 

12 

34 

66 

34 

4. 

0 

58 

14 

31 

69 

28 

5. 

0 

55 

12 

32 

68 

33 

6. 

0 

54 

14 

32 

68 

32 

8. 

0 

54 

14 

32 

68 

32 

9. 

0 

53 

15 

32 

68 

32 

Equation  11. 

-V. 

U=0. 

-G. 

+w. 

+B. 

+Y. 

Sept.  8. 

59 

0 

41 

9 

71 

20 

'                                 4. 

61 

0 

39 

9 

68 

23 

5. 

61 

0 

39 

9 

67 

24 

6. 

59 

0 

41 

10 

66 

24 

8. 

60 

0 

40 

9 

69 

22 

9. 

61 

0 

39 

9 

68 

23 

Equation  III. 

+v. 

-U. 

G=0. 

+w. 

+B. 

-Y. 

Sept.  3. 

20 

56 

0 

28 

52 

44 

4. 

23 

58 

0 

30 

47 

42 

5. 

24 

56 

0 

29 

47 

44 

6. 

20 

56 

0 

31 

49 

44 

8. 

21 

57 

0 

29 

50 

43 

9. 

21 

58 

0 

29 

50 

42 

Equation  IV. 

-V. 

+u. 

-G. 

W=0. 

+B. 

+Y. 

Sept.  3. 

62 

15 

38 

0 

53 

32 

4. 

68 

17 

37 

0 

46 

37 

5. 

64 

16 

36 

0 

50 

34 

6. 

62  ~-    19 

38 

0 

46 

35 

8. 

62 

19 

a& 

0 

47 

34 

9. 

63 

17 

'37 

0 

49 

34 
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Eqiuttion  V. 

+v. 

-U. 

+G. 

+w. 

B=0. 

-Y. 

1656,  Sept.  3. 

66 

47 

28 

16 

0 

53 

4. 

57 

50 

25 

18 

0 

50 

6. 

56 

49 

24 

20 

0 

51 

6. 

55 

47 

27 

18 

0 

53 

8. 

54 

49 

26 

20 

0 

51 

11. 

56 

50 

27 

17 

0 

50 

Equation  VI. 

+v. 

+u. 

+G. 

-W. 

-B. 

Y=0. 

Sept.  3. 

88 

27 

35 

24 

76 

0 

4. 

39 

27 

34 

24 

76 

0 

5. 

4fi 

26 

34 

24 

76 

0 

6. 

38 

28 

34 

24 

76 

0 

8. 

39 

28 

33 

24 

76 

0 

11. 

89 

27 

34 

23 

77 

0 

Table  II.- 

-The  sums  of  the  observed  eqatitions. 

V. 

U. 

G. 

W. 

B. 

Y. 

Ilqaation  I.        0 

+  328     + 

81 

-193 

^407 

+  191 

...     II.  -361 

0 

239 

+  55 

+409 

+  136 

...  III.  +129 

-34] 

0 

+  176 

+295 

-^259 

...   IV.  -376 

+  103 

i    - 

224 

0 

+291 

+206 

...     V.  +334 

-292     +157 

+  109 

0 

^308 

...   VI.  +233 

+  16S 

1     +204 

-143 

-457 

0 

Tablb  III. — ^The  averages  of  the  errors  of  the  several  equations 
from  the  means  expressed  in  y^^  parts  of  a  eircle^ 
Eqtwtions.       I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI. 

.  Errors.        -94         85         106        1-17        1-08        -40 

Table  IV. — The  averages  of  the  errors  of  the  several  colours 
from  the  means  in  y^^  parts  of  a  circle. 

Colours.       V.  U.  G.  W.  B.  Y. 

Errors.         -88         -99         80         61         1-15         1-09 
Avelrage  error  on  the  whole  '92. 

The  equations  from  which  the  reduced  results  were  obtained 
were  calculated  as  follow : — 

Equation  for  (W)  =  (11)  +2(111)  +  (V) -2(1) -4(VI). 
Equation  for  (Y) =2(1)  +2(11) -3(111)  +  2(IV) -3(V). 
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These  operations  being  performed^  gave 

V.        U.  a         W.         B.  Y. 

(W)     +   701  +  2282  +  1060-1474-3641  +  1072=0. 
(Y)      +2863-2761  +  1235  +  1131+  299-r-2767-0. 

From  these  were  obtained  the  following  results  by  elimina* 


tion: 


Equation 

J    r  Prom  (W)  and  (Y) 
'  \  From  observation 


Table  V. 

V.               U.               G.             W.               B. 

Y. 

0       -541    -13-9    +320    +680 

-320 

0       -647    -13-6    +321    +67-9 

-^318 

n 

rProm(W)and(Y)--59-6      0 
I  From  obiervation  —60-2      0 

-40-4 
-39-8 

+10-4 
+  9-2 

+660 
+68-2 

+23-6 
+22-6 

III. 

r  From  (W)  and  (Y)  -217  +57*4 
I  From  observation  -21  5  +568 

0 
0 

-30-2 
-29-3 

-481 
-49-2 

+426 
+43-2 

IV. 

r  From  (W)  and  (Y) -62-4  +18*6 
iFrom  observation  -627  +172 

-37-6 
-37-3 

0 
0 

+457 
+48-6 

+357 
+34-3 

V. 

rFrom(W)andXY)  +65-6  -49*0 
' ^  From  observation  +567  —487 

+25-2 
+261 

+  19-2 
+  18-2 

0 
0 

-510 
-51-3 

VT    J  From  (W)  and  (Y) -397  -26-6    -337    +227    +77*3     0 
^*'  I  From  observation -38-8  -27*2    -34*0    +283    +76*2     0 


Olenkir,  June  13, 1857. 


James  Clerk  Maxwell. 


V.  Notes  on  Mineralogy. — No.  VI.  On  the  Siliceo-Fekpathic 
Bocks  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  Samujbl 
HAtroHTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of 
Geology  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 

IT  is  well  known  that  siliceo-felspathic  trap  rocks  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind  are  found  in  the  mining  district  of  the  Ovoca^ 
Co.  Wicklow,  and  in  the  mining  district  of  Bonmahon^  in  the 
south  of  the  county  of  Waterford ;  and  the  recent  investigations 
of  the  Geological  ISurvey  in  the  west  of  Kerry  and  Cork  have 
brought  to  light  the  existence  of  great  quantities  of  sinjilar  rocks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killarney,  and  in  the  mountains  to  the 
westward. stretching  to  the  south  of  KenmareBay;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  but  that  these  remarkable  felspathic  rocks 
may  in  this  district  be  associated  with  the  copper  lodes^  which 
have  proved  so  productive  in  the  Berehaven  or  Allihies  Mine. 
These  rocks  have  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other  in  all  these 
districts^  and  when  once  seen  and  recognized  cannot  be  easily 
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mistaken  for  any  other  description  of  rock ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
bluish,  or  greenish-grey  colour,  weathering  white  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches,  slightly  translucent  on  the  edges,  of  conchoidal 
fracture,  and  sharp  metallic  ring  under  the  hammer. 

The  Cornish  miners  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mining 
districts  of  Wicklow  and  Waterford,  consider  these. rocks  as  the 
equivalents  of  their  own  Elvans,  to  which  they  bear  no  external 
resemblance,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  appear  to 
exert  an  equally  favourable  influence  on  the  productiveness  of 
the  metallic  lodes  with  which  they  are  associated 4  and  the  re- 
fiults  of  my  analyses  prove  that  they  have  an  intimate  relation 
to  the  granitic  rocks  in  their  chemical  and  mineralogical  com- 
position. The  resemblance  in  composition  to  some  varieties  of 
granite  is,  indeed,  so  striking,  that  it  requires  but  a  slight  eflFort 
of  the  imagination  to  conceive  them  as  granites  cooled  under 
pecuUar  circumstances  which  prevented  the  development  of  the 
usual  crystalline  structure. 

In  some  cases,  however,  these  siliceo-felspathic  rocks  appear 
to  be  deposited  in  stratified  beds,  conformable  to  the  slates  and 
felspathic  ash-beds  with  which  they  are  found  associated.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Ovoca  district,  where  the  mass  of 
felspathic  rock  is  found  to  lie  between  dark  soft  slates  of  the 
Silurian  age,  and  has  never  been  observed  to  penetrate  these 
slates  in  dykes. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  analyses  of  these 
rocks  from  the  Wicklow,  Waterford,  and  Killarney  districts  re- 
spectively. 

1,  Siliceo-felspathic  Rocks  of  the  Vale  of  Ovoca,  Co.  Wicklow, 

The  cupriferous  and  pyritous  lodes  of  this  district  have  a 
N.E.  and  S.W.  bearing,  and  an  underlay  to  the  S.E.  They 
appear  to  be  nearly  conformable  to  the  planes  of  bedding  of  the 
slate  in  which  they  occur;  and  they  are  overlaid  to  the  S.E.  by 
a  thick  mass  of  siliceo-felspathic  rock,  which  rises  into  the  re* 
markable  hill  called  the  Bell  Rock,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ovoca, 
The  lodes  are  all  dislocated  by  a  left-handed  heave  coinciding 
apparently  with  the  direction  of  the  Ovoca  Valley,  and  the  fel* 
spathic  rock  partakes  of  this  movement  of  the  lodes.  It  has  a 
stratified  character  throughout,  and  in  places,  as  near  thfc  Ti^roney 
Mine,  it  assumes  completely  the  character  of  an '  adn^y-slate, 
weathering  perfectly  white.  '   '■ 

I  obtained  specimens  of  the  Bdl'' Rock  from  TWr.  Edward 
Barnes,  Resident  Director  of  the  Wid^tew  Copper-Miije  Com- 
pany, which  were  procured  by  blasting  two  or  three  feet  into  the 
rock,  so  as  to  obtain  a  portion  quite  free  from  the  action  of  the 
weather.     The  specimens  arc  01  a  pale  greenish  colour,  exceed- 
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ingly  hard^  striking  fire  freely  under  the  hammer^  but  when 
subjected  to  long-continued  action  of  the  reducing  flame  of  the 
blowpipe^  melting  slightly  on  the  edges,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  minute  specks  of  silicate  of  iron  which 
appear  here  and  there  through  the  body  of  the  rock. 

The  following  analysis  will  serve  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the 
composition  of  this  rock^  which  is  more  siliceous  than  the  fel- 
stones  of  Waterford  and  Killarney : — 

Per  cent.  Atoms. 

1-808 


Silica   .     .    .. 

8] -36 

•  •  • 

Alumina    .     . 

.     7-86 

0151 

Peroxide  of  iron 

3-32 

0041 

Lime    .     .     . 

0-99 

0035 

Magnesia  .     . 

0-45 

0022 

Potash .     .     . 

309 

0065 

Soda    .     .     . 

2-63 

0084 

Y 


192 
^0-206 


99-70 

It  is  evident  from  this  analysis,  that  the  atoms  of  protoxides 
and  peroxides  are  about  equal  in  quantity,  and  that  the  rock  may 
be  represented  by  a  mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz. 

Q+F=  1-808, 
F=0199. 

From  these  equations,  we  find  that  its  mineralogical  compo- 
sition is  as  follows :- — 

Per  cent. 

Quartz 45-54 

Orthoclase  felspar  .     .     .     54*16 

99-70 

2.  SiliceO'felspathic  Rocks  of  Knockmahon,  Co.  Waterford. 

The  felspathic  rocks  of  Knockmahon  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  copper  lodes  which  have  rendered  that  locality  famous, 
and  occur  abundantly  on  the  shore  below  the  village  of  Bon- 
mahon  iu  prismatic  masses  of  a  columnar  structure,  which  have 
received  t})ft  najme  of  th^  Bishop's  Library.  These  rocks  occur 
also,  and  are  well  shown,  in  a  cutting  for  a  tramroad  connecting 
Tankardstojvm  with  |ai9pkjipabon  Mine.  In  this  latter  locality 
they  occur  stratified  pCMpforwably  with  the  brown  fossiliferous 
Silurian  slates  which  we  touftd  at  the  Tankardstown  Mine.  The 
following  analysis  is  of  a  specimen  taken  from  the  stratified 
siliceo-felspathic  rocks  of  the  cutting  pf  the  tramroad : — 
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Per  cent. 

Atom*. 

Silica 

77-20 

...        1-715 

Alumina   .     .     . 

6-54 

0-1261     .jgg 

0-073/"^^*' 

Peroxide  of  iron . 

5-82 

Lime  (carbonate). 

1-81 

Magnesia .     .     . 

0-60 

00301 

Potash.     .     .     . 

3-69 

0078  i.0-206 

Soda    ,     .     .     . 

808 

0098J 

Water  .     .     .     . 

112 

99-81 

This  rock,  like  that  at  Ballymurtagh,  Co.  Wicklow,  is  a  com- 
pound of  quartz  and  felspar ;  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  sedimentary 
rock^  it  must  be  considered  as  a  trappean  ash,  composed  of  fel- 
spar and  fine  quartzose  mud,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  carbonate 
of  lime.     Its  mineralogical  composition  is  as  follows : — 

Per  cent. 

Quartz 40-81 

Orthoclase  felspar .     .     .     57*19 
Carbonate  of  lime  .     .     .       1'81 

99^ 
3.  Siliceo'fehpathic  Traps  of  Benaunmore,  Co,  Ketry. 
The  hornstones  or  siUceo-felspathic  rocks  of  Benaunmore 
occur  in  splendid  columns,  many  of  which,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Foot,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  are  200  feet  in  length. 
The  rock  is  more  translucent  than  the  felspathic  traps  of  Wick- 
low or  Waterford  already  described,  and  presents  mbre  of  the 
character  of  a  truly  igneous  product.  Its  analysis  gave  the  fol- 
lovdng  results : — 

Per  cent. 
71-52 

12-24  0-238 1 
3-16  0039 
0-84  0-030 
0-39  0-019 
5-65  0120 
3-36  0-109 
1-20. 
98^ 

This  rock,  like  the  others  already  discussed,  is  a  compound  of 
quartz  and  felspar ;  and  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  proportions  of 
liie  two  minerals  as  follows : — 

Per  cent. 

Quartz 20*51 

Orthoclase  felspar  .     .     .     77-85 

§5116 


Silica  .  .  . 
Alumina  .  . 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Lime  .  .  . 
Magnesia  .  . 
Potash .  .  . 
Soda  .  .  . 
Loss  by  ignition 


Atoms. 
1-554 

^0-277 


^0-278 
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From  the  fact,  that  the  felspathic  trap  of  Benaunmore  occurs 
in  colamnar  masses^  it  may  be  inferred  to  be  probably  of  igneous 
origin ;  it  is  massive^  fine-grained^  with  rounded  specks  of  quarts 
(globuliferous)^  and  small  occasional  facets  of  felspar ;  brittle^  of 
conchoidal  fracture,  somewhat  lamellar,  and  translucent  on  the 
edges ;  with  a  ringing  clink  and  striking  fire  freely  when  struck 
with  the  hammer. 

I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Wilde  of  Dublin,  of  examining  a  very  large  number  of  stone 
implements  found  in  various  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  I  find  that 
the  different  varieties  of  siliceo-felspathic  rocks  were  carefully 
sought  out  by  the  makers  of  these  implements.  Among  the 
most  common  varieties  so  used,  are  the  pure  pale-green  felstone, 
and  a  mottled  porphyritic  variety  of  the  same  kind  of  rock, 
streaked  with  pink  felspar  and  dark-coloured  metallic  hornblende* 

In  the  collection  of  stone  implements  preserved  in  the  Col* 
lection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  there  are  also  a  number  ,of 
stone  implements  from  Jamaica,*  formed  of  the  same  kind  of 
felstone,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  particularly  well  suited 
to  the  purposes  to  which  such  implements  are  supposed  to  have 
been  applied. 

The  felstones  and  siliceo-felspathic  rocks  of  Ireland  are  only 
locally  abundant,  and  as  the  weapons  made  from  this  kind  of 
rock  are  found  in  kl\  parts  of  Ireland,  it  is  conjectured  by  anti- 
quarians that  an  extensive  trade  in,  and  manufacture  of,  these 
felstone  celts  and  weapons  must  have  existed  in  former  times  in 
Ireland.  This  trade^  if  such  existed,  must  have  been  confined 
to  Ireland  itself,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  single  stone  implement  in 
the  Collection  of  the  Irish  Academy  which  cannot  be  readily 
identified  as  made  of  an  Irish  rock ;  and  in  many  instances  the 
locality  from  which  it  was  obtained  can  be  assigned  with  tolerable 
Accuracy. 


VI.  Chemical  Notices  from  Foreign  Journals. 
By  E.  Atkinson,  Ph,D. 
[Continued  from  vol.  xiii.  p.  506.] 

BY  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potash  on  oxide  of  cobalt  at  high 
temperatures  in  contact  with  the  air,  Schwarzenberg  *  ob- 
tained a  brown  fused  mass,  which  on  treatment  with  water  leaves 
a  quantity  of  blacky  lustrous,  soft  crystals  of  hexagonal  and  other 
rhombic  forms.  These  crystals  contain  cobalt,  oxygen,  potash 
atid  water,  and  Schwarzenberg  held  that  they  were  a  compound 
of  a  new  oxide  of  cobalt,  which  he  named  cobaltic  acid,  with 
potash  and  water  in  definite  quantities;  that  the  potash  and 
*  Liebig's  AnMilvn*  vol.  xcvii.  p.  211 4 
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water  mutually  replace  each  other,  so  that  with  increase  of  the 
potash  there  is  decrease  of  the  water,  and  vice  versd,  Schwar- 
zenberg's  analyses  led  to  the  formula  KO,  3Co®  0^  +  3H0. 
This  relation  of  cobalt  to  oxygen  was  so  unusual  that  the  co- 
baltate  of  potash  became  the  subject  of  separate  investigation 
by  Pebal*  and  Mayer  t,  who  have,  however,  arrived  at  results 
which  confirm  in  the  main  Schwarzenberg^s  statements. 

Peba?s  experiments  were  made  chiefly  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  relation  of  cobalt  to  oxygen  in  the  acid,  and  he  ac- 
complished  this  by  the  application  of  Bunsen's  method  of  volu- 
metric analysis.  PebaPs  analyses,  which  agreed  well  with  each 
other,  gave  numbers  corresponding  to  the  formula  Co^  0*®,  KO, 
or  2(Co«OS),  KO.  The  relation  of  the  cobalt  to  the  oxygen 
is  therefore  the  same  as  that  found  by  Schwarzenberg ;  but 
Pebal  does  not  consider  that  water  is  contained  as  an  essential 
constituent  in  the  substance. 

Mayer^s  object  was  not  solely  to  determine  the  relation  of  cobalt 
to  oxygen,  but  also  to  examine  whether  cobaltic  acid  might  not 
be  a  mixture  of  two  oxides  of  cobalt,  the  more  so  as  Fremy  had 
stated  that  an  oxide  of  cobalt,  Co  0*,  was  formed  under  certain 
circumstances.  Mayer  also  investigated  with  great  complete- 
ness the  various  methods  of  forming  cobaltate  of  potash.  His 
experiments  confirm  essentially  Schwarzenberg^s  statements, 
and  his  analyses  agree  with  the  formula  3(Co^O^)  K0,3H0. 
But  he  does  not  consider  that  it  can  be  called  cobaltate  of  pot- 
ash ;  it  is  rather  a  peroxide,  which  has  the  property  of  com- 
bining with  bases ;  on  treating  it  with  water,  the  greater  part 
of  the  potash  is  removed,  although  the  relation  of  cobalt  to 
oxygen  remains  constant ;  many  instances  of  this  class  of  com- 
pounds are  known,  which  suffer  a  progressive  decomposition 
with  water.  Mayer  considers  that  the  water  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent, and  he  explains  the  difference  in  this  respect  from 
Pebal's  views  as  arising  partly  from  the  ready  decomposibility  of 
the  potash  compound  with  water,  and  partly  from  the  production 
of  different  compounds,  according  as  circumstances  are  modified. 

Wohler  J  describes  a  new  mode  of  forming  suboxide  of  silii*er. 
When  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  digested  at  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature with  caustic  soda,  it  rapidly  becomes  black.  When  this  mix- 
ture is  made  to  boil,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  poured 
off,  it  is  found  to  contain  arseniate  of  soda.  The  blaek  (i^ecipitate 
is  again  boiled  with  fresh  soda,  then  well  washed  out-  with  water 
and  dried.  It  then  forms  a  heavy  tflfeck  powder,' with  a  shade 
of  grey,  and  under  the  burnisher  has  anletiilRc  appearance.  It 
consists  of  suboxide  of  silver  containing  a  little  metaUic  silver. 

*  Liebig's^nna/en,  Dee^nibelr  1856.  t  Ibid.  March  1857* 

X  Ibid. 
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The  reducing  action  exercised  by  arsenious  acid  on  silver  and 
copper  in  the  presence  of  alkalies^  extends  also  to  some  nitro- 
compounds *.  When  nitrobenzole  is  digested  with  solution  of  ar- 
senious acid  in  excess  of  strong  caustic  soda^  it  is  converted  into 
aniline^  which  can  be  distilled  off  and  obtained  pure.  Wohler 
intends  trying  this  reducing  action  on  other  nitro-compounds. 

St.-Clair  Deville  and  Caron  t  have  investigated  the  preparation 
and  properties  of  magnesium.  A  mixture  is  made  of  chlorides  of 
magnesium  and  sodium  with  fluoride  of  calcium,  to  this  mixture 
sodium  in  pieces  is  added,  and  the  whole  mixed  well  together. 
This  mixture  is  then  introduced  into  a  red-hot  earthen  crucible, 
which  is  closed  down.  The  action  commences  immediately,  and 
when  it  is  over,  the  lid  is  removed,  and  the  mass  stirred  well 
with  an  iron  rod  until  the  mixture  is  quite  uniform.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  and  when  about  to  solidify  is  poured  out  on  an 
iron  plate ;  this  mass,  when  cold,  is  broken  up  and  the  globules 
of  magnesium  picked  out.  The  rest  of  the  mass  can  be  remelted, 
and  more  magnesium  obtained.  Wohler  J  recommends  that  the 
mixture  be  allowed  to  become  cold  in  the  crucible,  which  is  then 
broken  and  the  globules  separated  from  the  adhering  scoria  by 
solution  in  water.  They  may  be  obtained  much  brighter  by 
immersing  them  in  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  or  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long,  as  they  dis* 
solve  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  They  are  then  washed  and 
carefully  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  Wohler  succeeded  in  preparing 
magnesium  by  the  reduction  of  the  double  salt  of  chloride  of 
maguesium  and  sodium,  obtained  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  the 
two  chlorides  in  equivalent  proportions,  evaporating  them  to 
dryness,  and  fusing  the  mass. 

To  purify  crude  magnesium,  it  is  heated  in  a  tube  of  dense 

gas  coke  to  an  almost  white  heat,  and  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen 

passed  through ;  on  cooling,  the  metal  is  taken  out,  and  melted 

under  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of  sodium, 

and  fluoride  of  calcium.     By  increasing  the  proportion  of  the 

^ '  fluoride,  the  mixture  is  rendered  less  fusible  than  magnesium, 

.  90  that  the  latter  can  be  poured  off  at  the  moment  at  which  the 

.  £>rmer  solidifies. 

Magnesium  is  volatile  like  zinc,  and  at  almost  the  same  tem- 
perature jpis  that  met^l.  When  pure  it  volatilizes  without  leaving 
any  r^^di^Q,  find  the  sublimed  metal  is  white  and  coated  with  a 
small  qu^tity  of ,  jnagjm^sia.  Magnesium  has  about  the  same 
meltin^point  as  jjinCjj^^  heated  somewhat  higher  it  ignites  and 

♦  \j\thi^  AvkaUn,  April  1867. 

t  Com^tes  Rendui,  Mo^mmiV  23,  185?. 

X  Liebig's  AnnaUn,  March  1857. 
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bums  with  a  clear  flame^  in  which  blue  rays  are  often  per- 
ceived. Its  specific  gravity  is  1*75;  it  can  be  filed,  and  takes 
an  excellent  polish ;  it  resists  the  action  of  the  air  tolerably  well, 
though  not  so  well  as  zinc.  When  distilled  in  a  rapid  current 
of  hydrogen,  some  metallic  dust  is  carried  away,  which  remains 
suspended  in  the  hydrogen ;  and  if  this  be  set  fire  to,  it  burns 
with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flames  which  can  be  conceived. 

Deville  and  Caron  are  still  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the 
physical  properties  of  magnesium,  and  experiments  are  in  pro- 
gress on  the  reduction  of  the  alkaline  earths  by  means  of  carbon. 

In  a  note  on  ozonometry,  M.  Bineau*  seemed  to  attribute  to 
nitric  acid  the  property  of  liberating  iodine  from  iodide  of  po- 
tassium in  the  cold,  and  in  the  presence  of  water.  Bechampt 
adduces  a  variety  of  facts  which  show  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
if  the  nitric  acid  be  pure. 

If  to  a  given  volume  of  dilute  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
which  has  been  mixed  wifh  starch-paste,  a  drop  of  nitric  acid 
such  as  is  usually  found  in  laboratories  be  added,  the  mixture 
becomes  immediately  blue ;  if  to  another  volume  of  the  iodide 
solution  there  be  added  even  a  great  excess  of  the  same  nitric 
acid  diluted,  but  which  has  had  carbonic  acid  passed  though  it 
in  the  dark  to  expel  nitrous  acid,  the  mixture  does  not  become 
blue ;  the  same  is  the  case  on  adding  to  the  iodide  solution  pure 
nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  But  this  becomes  blue 
also  if  the  nitrate  of  potash  has  been  melted,  or  has  been  in 
contact  with  organic  substances,  or  if  traces  of  nitrite  of  potash 
be  added.  Ozonometric  paper,  therefore,  does  not  become  blue 
under  the  influence  of  pure  dilute  nitric  acid ;  the  coloration 
must  be  attributed  to  the  nitrous  acid  always  contained  in  con- 
eentrated  nitric  acid  which  has  been  prepared  some  time. 
Millon  showed  long  ago  that  pure  nitric  acid,  free  from  nitrous 
acid,  did  not  liberate  iodine  from  iodides,  or  sulphur  from  sul- 
phides ;  but  it  has  not  been  stated  what  is  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  iodides.  Bechamp  examined  this  point,  and  found  that 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  nitric 
oxide,  and  was  a  convenient  method  of  preparing  this  gas.  He 
mixed  an  equivalent  of  nitrite  of  potash,  and  an  equivalent  of 
iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  water,  in  an  appropriate  appa- 
ratus, and  having  expelled  all  the  air  by  means  of  carbonic  acid, 
added  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid;  a  rapid  evolution  of  gas 
ensued,  which  reddened  in  the  air,  and  was  completely  absorbed 
by  protosulphate  of  iron.  This  was  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  which 
could  only  have  arisen  from  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the 

*  Phil.  Mag.,  October  1866.     Comptes  Rendw,  July  21,  1856. 
t  Comptes  RenduSy  Aug.  18,  1866. 
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iodide ;   for  had  it  proceeded  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
nitrons  acid  according  to  the  equation 

2N0»=N0*  +  N0«, 
there  ought  to  have  been  red  fumes  in  the  apparatus^  which  was 
not  the  case.     The  decomposition  must  have  taken  place  accord- 
ing to  the  equation 

NO«,KO  +  KI-f2SCHH=2SCHK  +  I-hNO«+2HO, 
and  the  volume  pf  binoxide  obtained  was  almost  equal  to  that 
required  by  theory:  1300  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  were  ob- 
tained from  10  grammes  of  iodide  and  5  grammes  of  nitrite  of 
potash.  Binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  without  action  upon  iodide  of 
potassium  if  air  be  excluded. 

Strecker  has  investigated  methionie  acid,  which  was  obtained 
by  liiebig  in  small  quantities  as  a  product  of  the  action  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  on  aether.  He  formed  it  in  somewhat 
larger  quantities  by  the  following  process.  A  flask  containing 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  was  placed  over  a  cylinder  containing 
some  sether^  so  that  the  vapours  of  the  two  substances  came  in 
contact  with  each  other.  When  all  the  sulphuric  acid  disap- 
peared^ the  liquid  in  the  cylinder  was  shaken  with  water/whercr 
upon  a  layer  of  etherial  solution  of  sulphate  of  aethyle  formed 
upon  the  surface^  which  was  removed  by  means  of  a  tap  fonnel. 
The  aqueous  solution,  which  contains  the  methionie  acid,  was 
boiled  for  a  long  time,  then  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barjrta, 
and  filtered  o£P;  the  filtrate,  on  cooling,  deposited  the  methio- 
nate  of  baryta  in  thin  rhombic  laminae,  which  show  the  coburs  of 
thin  plates  in  a  high  degree.  The  crystallized  salt  has  the  formula 

2BaO,C«H«S40io+4HO, 
which  agrees  essentially  with  the  formula  of  B/cdtenbacfaer  and 
Liebig.  Metkionate  of  lead  is  obtained  from  methionate  of 
baryta  by  pr^ipitating  the  baryta  fron^  that  salt,  boiling  the 
filtered  solution  with  carbonate  of  lead,  filtering  and  evaporating 
to  crystallization.  It  crystallizes  from  a  concentrate4  solution 
in  large  transparent  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  probably  iso- 
morphous  with  the  baryta  salt.     The  lead  salt  has  the  forinula 

2PbO,C«H«S*Oio+4HO. 
Methionati^  of  copper  crystalUzes   in   blue  rhombic  colun^ns^ 
which  efflpresce  in  the  air,  and  become  whitish. 

Methionie  acid  obtained  from  the  lead  salt  by  treatn^ent  with 
sulphuiretted  hydrogen,  crystallizes  from  a  concentrgtefl  solu- 
tion oyer  sulphuric  acid  in  long  crystalline  needles.  The  acjd 
19  very  stable,  and  cai^  be  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid  without 
decomposition.  The  composition  of  the  acid  mjgbt  be  expressed 
bytheformuk,  C«H«,S40nQ4. 
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it  would  thus  contain  2(S*  0*)  in  copulated  combination  with 
the  radical  C*  H*,  which  can  replace  two  equivalents  of  hydro- 
gen. The  formation  of  methionic  acid  might  be  explained  as 
arising  from  the  oxidation  of  a  part  of  the  carbon.  In  fact, 
Strecker  observed  the  occurrence  of  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  an 
abundant  evolution  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Some  time  after  the  preceding  investigation  was  completed, 
Strecker  recognized  methionic  in  disulphometholic  acid,  the  acid 
obtained  by  Buckton  and  Hofmann  from  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  acetonitrile.  And  by  preparing  some  of  the  acid  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  described  by  these  chemists,  he  was  able  to 
establish  its  identity  with  methionic  acid,  not  only  by  ocular 
demonstration,  but  by  analysis. 

Reinhold  Hoffmann  *  has  examined  the  monochloracetic 
acid,  the  existence  of  which,  although  pointed  out  by  Dumas, 
and  afterwards  by  Leblanc,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished. It  is  obtained  by  bringing  chlorine  into  contact  with 
monohydrated  acetic  acid ;  its  formation  begins  probably  even  in 
the  dark,  but  takes  place  best  in  sunlight,  if  the  chlorine  be  not 
in  too  great  excess.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  a  small  quantity  of  a  higher  chlorinated  acetic  acid,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  formation  of  monochloracetic  acid  is  the  first 
step,  and  that  from  this  the  higher  chlorinated  acid  is  formed. 

Monochloracetic  acid,  C"*  H^  CI  0^,  is  a  well-characterized 
acid,  and  forms  crystalline  salts.  It  is,  when  pure,  a  crystalline 
solid  at  a  temperature  of  62°,  and  boils  at  ISS'^.  In  its  physical 
properties  it^  is  much  nearer  trichloracetic  acid  than  acetic 
acid.  Its  relation  to  alkalies  exhibits  considerable  differences 
from  its  type;  just  as  acetic  acid  when  treated  with  alkalies 
yields  marsh-gas, 

C^  H4  0^.}-2KO,  H0=C2  H4+2K0  C0«.f2H0; 

Acetic  acid.       Potash.      Marsh-gas.    Carbonate 

of  potash, 
and  trichloracetic  acid  gives  chloroform, 

C*  H  C13  04-I-2KO  HO=C«  H  C13-h2KO  C0«+2H0 ; 

Trichloracetic  Chloroform.  * 

acid, 
monochloracetic  acid  ought  to  give  chloride  of  methyle, 
C4  H^Cl  04+2KO  HO  =  C«  H^  C1  +  2K0  CO^+aHO; 
Monochloracetic  Chloride 

acid.  of  meihylei  ^  . .  ,    .  -  I)  « .    ' 

but  chloride  of  methyle  is  not  fornsdiiat  tnU  in  this  r6fte4ion; 
indeed  the  decomposition  seems  to  ber^ite  diffeardnt,  and  is  re- 
served  by  Hoffmann  ibr  further  inv^tigation. 

Monochloracetic  acid  is  ,vedij^ped  by  the  action  of  potassium 
*  Liebig's  Annalen,  April  1857. 
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atnalgam^  just  as  Kolbe  and  Melsens  found  to  be  the  case  with 
trichloracetic  acid.  With  a  view  of  obtaining  a  corresponding 
bromine  compound,  Hoffmann  sealed  up  bromine  with  acetic 
acid  in  a  glass  tube ;  but  although  they  were  exposed  at  a  tem- 
perature of  100°  C.  to  the  strongest  summer  sunlight^  no  action 
was  observed. 

Chloral,  C"*  HCP,  0',  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  substitu- 
tion product  of  aldehyde,  C'*  H^  0',  in  which  three  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  three  of  chlorine.  Wurtz*  vdshed  to 
ascertain  if  chloral  were  really  formed  by  the  direct  action  of 
chlorine  upon  aldehyde,  and  exposed  anhydrous  aldehyde  in  ex- 
cess to  the  action  of  chlorine.  The  only  substitution  product 
he  obtained  was  chloride  of  acetyle,  C^  H^  CIO*,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  quantity  of  aldehyde  was  changed  into  metaldehyde, 
C®  H®  0^,  the  modification  into  which  it  passes  on  being  long 
kept,  and  some  of  this  had  been  changed  to  a  substance, 
C*  H7  ClO^  by  the  action  of  chlorine. 

He  further  tried  whether  chloride  of  acetyle  gives  chloral  by 
the  continued  action  of  chlorine,  and  with  this  view  placed  chloride 
of  acetyle,  C*  ff  0*  CI,  in  large  globes  filled  with  chlorine,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  action  of  sunlight.  A  liquid  was  obtained, 
which  gave  on  fractional  distillation  a  substance  boiling  between 
100°  and  105°  C,  which  was  monochlorinated  chloride  of  acetyle, 
C'^H^Cl^O*.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  extremely 
irritating  odour.  The  action  of  water  on  this  substance  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  monochloracetic  acid ;  thus 

C4  H2  CI*  0* + 2H0 = HCl  H-  C^  H^  CIO* 
Monochlorinated  Monochloracetic 

chloride  of  acetyle.  acid. 

The  reactions  of  ammonia  and  of  alcohol  upon  monochlorinated 
chloride  of  acetyle,  have  been  examined  by  Willm.  On  mixing 
alcohol  with  this  substance  a  very  violent  action  ensues,  and  the 
vessel  in  which  it  takes  place  requires  to  be  cooled  down.  On 
washing  the  product  with  water,  and  rectification,  a  colourless 
liquid  of  etherial  odour,  and  boiling  at  14}3°"5,  is  obtained.  This 
is  monochloracetate  of  aethyle,  and  its  formation  is  thus  ex- 
pressed : — 

C4H«0«+C4H«C1«0*,C1«HC1  +  C4H*0,  C4H«C10». 

A'lH)&oi.       MotM>chloriQated  Monochloracetate 

cliloride  of  acetyle.  of  sethyle. 

It  is  therefore  acetic  acidin  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in 

the^keidis^^Jfl^lttcedkyjclllwrine,  for  by  acting  upon  it  with  caustic 

potash  it  i^chsmged  itit^  monochloracetate  of  potash  and  alcohol. 

MoTWchloracetannih,  ©*B*C10*yNH*,  is  obtained  by  the  action 

*  Annales  de  Chitnie  et  de  Physique,  Jafttiary  1857.  Liebig'a  Annalen, 
April  1867.  ' 
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of  nmrnqnia  on  monocbloracetic  setber,  and  also  by  tbe  action  of 
dry  ammonia  on  monocblorinated  chloride  of  acetyle. 

Limpricht  has  recently  *  given  a  preliminary  notice  pf  a  re^- 
tion  which  supplies  a  link  in  a  remarkable  series  of  transforma- 
tions, and  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  convert  certain  acids  into 
the  corresponding  alcohols. 

By  heating  leucine,  C^^  H^^  NO*,  in  a  retort  over  free  flame,  it 
melts  at  about  170°,  and  between  184°  and  200°  an  oily  liquid 
of  an  empyreumatic  odour  distils  over,  which  solidifies  on  cooling 
into  a  mass  of  soft  foliaceous  crystals.  These  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  liberate  carbonic  acid.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  extracted 
with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  shaken  with  caustic 
potash,  on  which  an  oily  hquid  separated  out,  which  on  rectifi- 
cation over  solid  potash  proved  to  be  amylamine.  The  prepa- 
ration of  leucine  from  horn  is  not  difficult,  and  in  this  way  up- 
wards of  an  ounce  of  pure  amylamine  was  obtained.  The  de- 
composition may  be  thus  expressed : — 

Ci«Hi3N0*  =  C10H13N   +  2C92 
Leucine.  Amylamine.     Carbonic  acid. 

In  the  same  way  alanine,  C^  H''  NO"*,  the  homologue  of  leucine, 
yfdi&  found  to  give  ethylamine,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  gly- 
cocoU,  C"*  H*  NO*,  would  give  methylamine. 

This  opens  out  a  way  of  transforming  certain  acids  into  their 
alcohols,  for  Piria  has  shown  that  by  distilling  the  salts  of  cer- 
tain acids  with  formiates,  aldehydes  are  obtained;  these  aldehydes 
give,  as  Strecker  has  found,  when  treated  with  hydrocyanic  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  compounds  such  as  leucine  and  alanine, 
which  are  homologous  with  glycocoU.  Limpricht  has  now 
shown  that  ethylamine  and  amylamine  can  be  prepared  from 
alanine  and  leucine,  and  it  has  long  been  known  that  these 
bases  give,  when  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  the  nitrous  sethers  of 
alcohol  and  fusel  oil,  from  which  of  course  these  latter  substances 
may  be  formed.  The  various  steps  in  the  reaction  in  the  case 
of  alcohol  will  make  this  transformation  clearer : — 

04  H3  NaO^  +  C«  H  Na04= C^  H^  O^ + 2(NaO  C0«) 
Acetate  Formiate      Aldehyde.        Carbonate 

of  soda.  of  soda.  of  soda. 

C^  H*  0«  +  02  HN  +  2H0 = 0«  H^  NO* 

Aldehyde.    HydrocyiMiic  Alanine, 

acid. 


*  Liebig's  Anmlen,  March  1§57 
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Alanine.  .       ,  Ethylamine. 

C*  H7  N  +  2N0»=  (C*  H^  0  NO^)  +  N« + 2H0 

Ethylamine.  Nitrous  Nitrite  of 

acid.  sBthyle. 

C*H«ON08  +  6(KSHS)=C4H*0,HO  +  NH«+2HO  +  6KS«. 

Nitrite  of       Sulphydrate  of      Alcohol, 
ethyle.  sulphide  of 

potassium. 


'   '  VII.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Sodeiies. 

ROTAL  SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  vol.  idii.  p.  528.] 

December  11,  1856.— General  Sabine,  R.A.,  V^P.and  Treasurer, 

in  the  Chair 

THE  following  communications  were  read : — 
"  On  Practical  Methods  for  rapid  Signalling  by  the  Electric 
Telegraph."     By  Prof.  W.  Thomson,  F.R.S. 

I  am  at  present  engaged  in  working  out  various  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  formulae  communicated  some  time  ago  in  a  short  article 
on  the  "Theory  of  the  Electric  Telegraph"  (Proceedings,  May  17, 
1855),  and  I  hope  to  be  able  very  soon  to  lay  the  results  in  full 
before  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  project  of  an 
Atlantic  Telegraph  is  at  this  moment  exciting  much  interest,  I  shall 
explain  shortly  a  telegraphic  system  to  which,  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation,  I  have  been  led,  as  likely  to  give  nearly  the  same 
rapidity  of  utterance  by  a  submarine  one-wire  cable  of  ordinary 
lateral  dimensions  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  as  is  attained 
on  short  air  or  submarine  lines  by  telegraphic  systems  in  actual  use. 

Every  system  of  working  the  electric  telegraph  must  comprehend 
(1)  a  plan  of  operating  at  one  extreniity,  (2)  a  plan  of  observing  at 
the  other,  and  (3)  a  code  of  letter-signals.  These  three  parts  of  the 
system  which  I  propose  will  be  explained  in  order, — I.  for  long  sub- 
marine lines,  and  II.  for  air  or  short  submarine  lines. 

I.  Proposed  telegraphic  system  for  long  submarine  lines. 

I.  Plan  qf  operating,— T\m  consists  in  applying  a  regulated  gaj.- 
vanic  battery  to  give,  during  a  limited  time,  a  definite  variation  of 
electric  potential  determined  by  theory,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  concjitiop 
of  producing  an  electric  effect  at  the  other  extremity,  which,  after 
first  becoming  sensible,  rises  very  rapidly  to  a  maximum,  then  sinks 
as  rapidly  till  it  becomes  again,  and  contmues,  insensible. 

The  principle  followed  is  that  pointed  out  by  Fourier,  by  which 
we  see,  that,  when  the  wire  is  left  with  both  ends  uninsulated  after 
aay  electrical  operations  whatever  have  been  performed  upon  it,  the 
distribMtion  of  electric  potential  throu^  it  will  very  quickly  b^ 
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reduced  to  a  harmonic  law,  with  an  amplitude  falling  in  equal  pro- 
portions during  equal  intervals  of  time.  Unless  thie  electric  opera- 
tions fulfil  a  certain  condition,  this  ulterior  distribution  is  according 
to  the  simple  harmonic  law  (that  is,  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the 
distance  from  either  extremity,  the  whole  length  being  reckoned  as 
180°).  The  condition  which  I  propose  to  fulfil  is,  that  the  coefificient 
of  the  simple  harmonic  term  in  the  expression  for  the  electrical 
potential  shall  vanish.  Then,  according  to  Fourier,  the  distribution 
will  very  much  more  quickly  wear  into  one  following  a  double  har- 
monic law  (that  is,  the  sine  of  the  distance  from  one  extremity,  the 
whole  length  being  reckoned  as  360°).  In  this  state  of  electrifica- 
tion the  two  halves  of  the  wire  on  each  side  of  its  middle  point, 
being  symmetrically  and  oppositely  electrified,  will  discharge  into 
one  another,  as  well  as  into  the  earth  at  their  remote  extremities ; 
each  will  be  like  a  single  wire  of  half-length,  with  the  simple  har- 
monic distribution ;  and  the  wire  will,  on  the  whole,  be  discharged 
as  fast  as  a  wire  of  half  the  length,  or  four  times  as  fast  as  a  wire  of 
the  whole  length,  after  an  ordinary  electrification.  There  is  con- 
siderable latitude  as  to  the  mode  of  operating  so  as  to  fulfil  this  con- 
dition, but  the  theoretical  investigation  is  readily  available  for  finding 
the  best  way  of  fulfilling  it  in  practice.  The  result,  as  I  have  tested 
by  actual  calculation  of  the  electric  pulse  at  the  remote  end,  is  most 
satisfactory.  The  calculations,  and  curves  exhibiting  the  electric 
pulse  in  a  variety  of  cases,  will,  I  trust,  very  soon  be  laid  before  the 
Royal  Society. 

The  time  and  law  of  operations  being  once  fixed  upon,  a  mecha- 
nical contrivance  of  the  simplest  kind  will  give  the  means  of  direct- 
ing a  regulated  galvanic  battery  to  perform  it  with  exactness,  and  to 
any  stated  degree  (positive  or  negative)  of  strength.  Complete 
plans  of  all  details  I  have  ready  to  describe  when  wanted,  and  shall 
very  soon  be  able  to  state  exactly  the  battery  power  required  for  a 
cable  of  stated  dimensions. 

2.  Plan  of  observation  for  receiving  a  message, — The  instrument 
which  I  propose  is  Helmholtz's  galvanometer,  with  or  without  modi- 
fication. The  time  of  vibration  of  the  suspended  magnet,  and  the 
eflSciency  of  the  copper  damper,  will  be  so  arranged,  that  during  the 
electric  pulse  the  suspended  magnet  will  turn  from  its  position  of 
equilibrium  into  a  position  of  maximum  deflection,  and  will  fall  back 
to  rest  in  its  position  of  equilibrium.  The  possibility  of  fulfilKng 
these  conditions  is  obvious  from  the  form  of  the  curve  I  have  fouhd 
to  represent  the  electric  pulse.  The  observer  will  watch  through  a 
telescope  the  image  of  a  scale  reflected  from  the  polished  side  of  the 
magnet,  or  from  a  small  mirror  carried  by  the  magnet,  'tod  he  will 
note  the  letter  or  number  which  each  me^imum  deflectiiii' brings  into 
the  middle  of  his  field  of  view.         ,    .     " 

3.  Code  of  letter-signals, — The  most  9l)vrous  way  of  completing 
a  telegraphic  system  on  the  plajis  w^ich  have  been  described,  is  to 
have  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet  Tv^ritten  on  the  scale  of 
which  the  image  in  the  suspended  mirror  is  observed,  and  to  arrange 
thirteen  positive  and  thirteen  negative  strengths  of  electric  operation. 
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which  will  give  deflections,  positive  or  negative,  bringing  one  or  other 
of  these  letters  on  the  reflected  scale  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
view.  But  it  would  be  bad  economy  to  give  the  simple  signals  to 
rare  letters,  and  to  require  double  or  triple  signals  for  double  and 
triple  combinations  of  frequent  occurrence.  Besides,  by  the  plans 
which  I  have  formed,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  easy  to  make  much  more 
than  thirteen  different  positive  and  thirteen  different  negative 
strengths  of  electric  operation,  giving  unmistakeably  different  degrees 
of  deflection;  and  if  so,  then  many  of  the  most  frequent  doubleand  triple 
combinations,  as  well  as  all  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet 
singly,  might  be  made  by  simple  signals.  But  it  is  also  possible 
(although  I  believe  highly  improbable),  that  in  practice  only  three 
Or  four,  or  some  number  less  than  thirteen,  of  unmistakeably  different 
deflections  could  be  produced  in  the  galvanometer  at  one  end  by 
electric  operations  performed  on  the  other  extremity.  If  so,  the 
whole  twenty-six  letters  could  not  each  have  a  simple  signal,  and 
double  signals  would  have  to  be  chosen  for  the  less  frequent  letters. 
Experience  must  show  what  number  of  perfectly  distinct  simple 
signals  can  be  made,  and  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  it  will  be 
much  more  than  twenty-six.  Then  it  will  be  easy  to  invent  a  letter 
code  which  will  use  these  signals  with  the  best  economy  for  the 
language  in  which  the  message  is  to  be  delivered.  Towards  this 
object  I  have  commenced  collecting  statistics  showing  the  relative 
frequency  with  which  the  different  simple  letters,  and  various  com- 
binations of  simple  letters,  occur  in  the  £nglish  language,  and  I  must 
soon  have  information  enough  to  guide  in  choosing  the  best  code  for 
a  given  number  of  simple  signals. 

The  investigation  leading  to  a  measurement  of  the  electro-mag- 
netic unit  of  electricity  in  terms  of  the  electro-static  unit,  published 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  by  Kohlrausch  and 
Weber,  has  given  all  that  is  requifed  to  deduce  from  Weber's  own 
previous  experiments  the  measurement  of  the  electric  conductivity  of 
copper  wire  in  terms  of  the  proper  kind  of  unit  for  the  telegraph 
problem.  The  data  required  for  estimating  the  rapidity  of  action  in 
a  submarine  wire  of  stated  dimensions  would  be  completed  by  a 
determination  of  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  gutta  percha,  or 
better  still,  a  direct  experiment  on  the  electro-static  capacity  of  a  yard 
or  two  cut  from  the  cable  itself.  I  have  estimated  the  retardations 
of  various  electric  pulses,  and  the  practicable  rate  of  transmitting 
messages  by  cables  2400  miles  long,  and  of  certain  ordinary  lateral 
diraenaons,  on  the  assumption  that  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of 
gutta-peroha,  measured  as  Faraday  did  that  of  sulphur,  shell-lac,  &c., 
is  2,  fro^  which  it  probably  does  not  differ  much.  These  estimates 
have  be.en^jp\jiblished  elsewhere  (Athenaeum,  Oct.  1656),  and  I  shall 
not  repeat'  t^em  until  I  can  along  with  them  give  a  table  of  estimates 
for  cables, of  various  dimensions,  with  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
physical  property  of  giilt47|)ei^ch a  either  done  away  with  by  experi- 
ment, or  taken  strictly  intcT  apcount. 
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II.  Plan/br  rapid  self-recording  signah  by  air  wires  and  short 
submarine  cables. 

The  consideration  of  the  preceding  plans  has  led  me  to  think  of  a 
system  of  working  air  lines,  and  short  submarine  Hnes,  by  which 
gpreat  rapidity  of  utterance,  considerably  greater  I  beheve  than  any 
hitherto  practised,  may  be  attained.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  on 
this  system  five  or  six  distinct  letters  per  second,  or  sixty  words  per 
minute,  may  be  readily  deUvered  through  air  lines  and  submarine 
lines  up  to  100  miles,  or  perhaps  even  considerably  more,  of  length, 
and  recorded  by  a  self-acting  apparatus,  which  I  shall  describe  in  a 
communication  I  hope  to  make  to  the  Royal  Society  before  its  next 
meeting. 

"  On  Practical  Methods  for  Rapid  Signalling  by  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph/' (Second  communication.)    By  Prof.  W.  Thomson,  F.R.S. 

1.  Further  remarks  on  proposed  method  for  great  distances. 

Since  tny  former  communication  on  this  subject  I  have  worked  out 
the  determination  of  operations  performed  at  one  extremity  of  a  sub- 
mlirine  wire,  so  adjusted,  that  when  the  other  extremity  is  kept  con- 
stantly uninsulated,  the  subsidence  of  the  electricity  in  the  wire 
shliU  follow  the  triple  harmonic  law  (that  is  to  say,  the  electrical 
potential  shall  ultimately  vary  along  the  wire  in  proportion  to  the 
sine  of  the  distance  from  either  end,  one- third  of  the  length  of  the  wire 
being  taken  as  180^).  The  condensation  oi  the  electrical  pulse  at  the 
receiving  extremity,  due  to  such  operations,  is  of  course  considerably 
greater  than  that  which  is  obtained  from  operations  leading  only  to 
the  double  harmonic  as  described  in  my  last  communication ;  but 
Experience  will  be  necessary  to  test  whether  or  not  the  precision  of 
adjustment  in  the  operations  required  to  obtain  the  advantages  which 
the  theory  indicates,  can  be  attained  in  practice  when  so  high  a 
degree  of  condensation  is  aimed  at.  The  theory  shows  exactly  what 
amount  and  duration  of  residual  charge  in  the  wire  would  result 
from  stated  deviations  from  perfect  accuracy  in  the  adjustments  of 
the  operations ;  but  it  cannot  be  known  for  certain,  without  actual 
trial,  within  what  Umit  such  deviations  can  be  kept  in  practice. 
From  Weber's  experiments  on  the  electric  conductivity  of  copper, 
and  from  measurements  which  I  have  made  on  specimens  of  the 
6able  now  in  process  of  manufacture  for  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that,  with  an  alphabet  of  twen^  letters,  one 
letter  could  be  delivered  every  two  seconds  between  Newfoundland 
and  Iceland  (which  would  give,  without  any  condensed  code,  six 
words  per  minute)  on  the  general  plan  which  I  explained  in  my  last 
communication ;  and  that  no  higher  battery  power  than  from  150  to 
200  small  cells  of  Darnell's  (perhaps  even  considerably  less)  would 
be  required.  Whether  or  not  this  system  may  ultimately  be  found 
preferable  to  the  very  simple  and  undoubtedly  practicable  method  of 
telegraphing  invented  by  Mr.  Wildman  Whitehouse,  can  scarcely  be 
decidea  until  one  or  both  methods  shall  have  been  tested  on  a  cable 
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of  the  dimensions  of  the  Atlantic  cahle,  either  actually  suhmerged  or 
placed  in  perfectly  similar  inductive  circumstances. 

II.  Methedfor  telegraphing  through  submarine  or  eubterranean 
lines  of  not  more  than  500  miles  length. 

The  plan  which  I  have  proposed  to  describe  for  rapid  signalling 
through  shorter  wires,  has  one  characteristic  in  common  with  the 
plan  I  have  already  suggested  for  the  Atlantic  telegraph  ;  namely, 
that  of  using  different  strengths  of  current  for  different  signals. 

But  in  lines  of  less  than  500  miles,  condensed  pulses,  such  as  have 
been  described,  may  be  made  to  follow  one  another  more  rapidly 
than  to  admit  of  being  read  off  by  an  observer  watching  the  image  of 
a  scale  in  a  suspended  mirror ;  and  a  new  plan  of  receiving  and 
recording  the  indications  becomes  necessary. 

Of  various  plans  which  I  have  considered,  the  following  seems 
inost  likely  to  prove  convenient  in  practice. 

Several  small  steel  magnets  (perhaps  each  about  half  an  inch 
long)  are  suspended  horizontally  by  fine  threads  or  wires  at  different 
positions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  coil  of  which  one  end  is  con- 
nected trith  thd  line  wire  and  the  other  with  the  earth.  Each  of 
these  magnets  is  held  in  a  position  deflected  from  the  magnetic 
meridian  by  two  stops  on  which  its  ends  press ;  and  two  other  small 
iiopa  of  platinum  wire  are  arranged  to  prevent  it  from  turning 
through  more  than  a  very  small  angle. when  actuated  by  any  de- 
flecting force  making  it  leave  the  first  position.  When  a  current 
passing  through  the  coil  produces  this  effect  on  any  one  of  these 
magnets,  it  immediately  strikes  the  last-mentioned  stops,  and  so 
completes  a  circuit  through  a  local  battery  and  makes  a  mark  on  pre- 
pared electro-chemical  paper.  For  each  suspended  magnet  there  is 
a  separate  style,  but  of  course  one  battery  is  sufficient  for  the  whole 
printing  process.  One  set  of  the  different  suspended  magnets  lire  80 
adjusted,  that  a  current  in  one  direction  of  any  strength  falling  short 
of  a  certain  liniit  makes  only  one  of  them  move ;  that  a  current  in 
the  same  direction,  of  strength  exceeding  this  limit  but  falling  short 
of  another  limitj  moves  another  also  of  the  suspended  magnets  ;  and 
So  on  for  a  succession  of  different  limits  of  strength  of  current  in  one 
direction.  The  remaining  set  of  suspended  magnets  are  adjusted  to 
move  with  different  strengths  of  current  in  the  other  direction 
through  the  coil.  Without  experience  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
faiany  gradiitions  of  strength  could  be  conveniently  arranged  to  be 
thus  distinguished  nnmistakeably.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
^ery  moderate  applications  of  electric  resources  would  give  at  least 
threfe  different  strengths  of  current  in  each  direction,  which  could 
With  easel  aild  certainty  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  test 
^hich  the  Sui^pended  magnets  afford.  Thus,  a  signal  of  six  varieties 
— on^  letter  of  an  alphabet  of  six — could  be  recorded  by  almost  in- 
stilntaneous  movements  of.  six  suspended  magnets,  making  one,  two 
or  three  marks  by  one  set  of  three  styles,  br  one,  two  or  three  marks 
hy  ahbther  set  of  three  styles,  placed  all  six  beside  one  another^ 
Bmding  on  ti  slip  Uf  electro-chetnie&l  papeir  dra^  by  cl6ckw6rk>  M 
m  m  m>m  iiHtrumenti 
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In  subterranean  or  submarine  lines  of  less  than  100  miles  length, 
it'would  be  easy,  by  means  of  simple  battery  applications,  followed  by 
connexions  with  the  earth,  or  by  means  of  simple  electro-magnetic 
impulses  at  one  end  of  the  wire,  to  give  ten  or  twelve  of  such  signals 
per  second  without  any  confusion  of  utterance  at  the  other  end.  The 
confusion  of  utterance  which  would  be  experienced  in  working  thus 
through  longer  lines  would  be  easily  done  away  with,  in  any  length 
up  to  500  miles,  by  following  up  each  battery  appUcation  with  a 
reverse  application  for  a  shorter  time,  or  by  following  up  each  electro- 
magnetic impulse  by  a  weaker  reverse  impulse,  so  as  approximately 
to  fulfil  the  condition  (described  in  my  former  communication),  of  re- 
ducing the  subjtidence  of  the  electrification  in  the  wire  to  the  double 
harmonic  form.  It  would,  I  believe,  be  readily  practicable  to  send 
distinctly  five  or  six  such  signals  per  second  (each  a  distinct  letter  of 
an  alphabet  of  six)  through  a  wire  of  500  miles  length  in  a  submarine 
cable  of  ordinary  dimensions.  To  perform  the  electrical  operations 
required  for  sending  a  message  on  this  system,  mechanism  might  be 
haa  recourse  to,  and,  by  the  use  of  perforated  slips,  ad  in  Bain's  and 
other  svstems,  it  would  be  easy  to  work  from  twelve  to  twenty  of  the 
six-fol(f  varied  signals  per  second  through  lines  of  less  than  100  miles 
length.  Operating  by  the  hand  is,  however,  I  believe,  generally  pre- 
ferred for  ordinary  telegraphing  ;  and  no  such  speed  as  the  last-men- 
tioned could  be  attained  even  by  a  skilful  operator  working  with 
both  hands.  Six  distinct  letters  or  signs  of  an  alphabet  of  thirty^ 
could,  however,  I  believe,  be  deUvered  per  second  by  the  two  hands 
working  on  a  key-board  with  twelve  keys  (perhaps  like  those  of  a 
pianoforte),  provided  the  keys  are  so  arranged  as  to  fulfil  the  follow- 
ing conditions : — 

(1)  That  bv  simply  striking  once  any  one  of  a  first  set  of  six  of 
the  keys,  an  electric  operation  of  one  or  other  of  the  six  varieties  shall 
be  made  twice,  the  second  time  commencing  at  a  definite  intervid 
(perhaps  i^th  of  a  second)  later  than  the  first. 

(2)  That  by  striking  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  six  keys  at 
the  same  time,  or  very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  as  one  of  the  first 
set,  the  second  operation  of  the  double  electric  signal  will  be  that 
corresponding  to  the  key  of  the  second  set  which  is  struck,  instead 
of  being  a  mere  repetition  of  the  operation  corresponding  to  the  key 
of  the  first  set. 

It  would  certainly  be  easy  to  make  a  key-board  to  fulfil  these 
conditions  with  the  aid  of  some  clockwork  power.  Then  by  arranging 
the  thirty-six  permutations  and  doubles  of  the  six  simple  signaU  tm 
represent  an  alphabet  of  thirty-six  letters  and  si^s,  an  experienced 
operator  would  have  to  direct  his  mind  to  only  six  differeiit  letters 
per  second,  while  executing  them  by  six  double  operations  with  his 
fingers.  That  it  would  be  possible  to  work  by  hand  at  this  rate  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  when  we  consider  the  marvels  of  rapid  execution  so 
commonly  attained  by  practice  on  the  pianofbrte ;  and  it  appears  not 
improbable  that  in  regular  telegraphie'wca-k,  practised  operators  of 
ordinary  skill  could  pc^rfcHin  from  four  to  six  letters  with  ease  per 
second,  or  from  forty  to  sixty  words  per  minute,  on  lines  of  not  more 
than  100  miles  length.    The  six  signals  per  second,  which,  according 
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to  the  preceding  estimate,  could  be  distinctly  convejed  by  a  sub- 
merged wire  of  500  miles  in  length,  could  of  course  be  easily  per- 
formed by  the  hand,  with  the  aid  of  a  key-board  and  clockwork 
power  adapted  to  make  the  double  operations  for  giying  rapid  sub- 
sidence of  electricity  in  the  wire  when  any  one  key  is  touched,  and 
to  let  the  different  strengths  of  current,  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
be  produced  by  the  different  keys.  Thus  without  a  condensed  code, 
thirty  words  per  minute  could  be  teleeraphed  through  subterranean 
or  submarine  Unes  of  500  miles ;  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  or  sixty 
words  per  minute  through  such  lines,  of  lengths  of  from  500  miles  to 
100  miles. 

The  rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  words  per  minute  could  be  attained 
through  almost  any  length  of  air  line,  were  it  not  for  the  defects  of 
insulation  to  which  such  lines  are  exposed.  If  the  imperfection  of 
the  insulation  remained  constant,  or  only  yaried  slowly  from  day  to 
day  with  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  th^  method  I  haye  indi- 
cated might  probably,  with  suitable  adjustments,  be  made  successful ; 
and  I  think  it  possible  that  it  may  be  found  to  answer  for  air  lines  of 
hundreds  of  miles'  length.  But  in  a  short  air  line,  the  strengths  of 
the  currents  receiyed,  at  one  extremity,  from  graduated  operations 
performed  at  the  other,  might  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  a  message, 
oecome  so  much  changed  as  to  throw  all  the  indications  into  con^ 
fusion,  in  consequence  of  a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  trickling  of  water 
along  a  spider's  web. 

"  On  the  Equation  of  Laplace's  Functions,"  &c.  By  W.  F.  Don- 
kin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Sayilian  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
Oxford. 

The  equation  — ^  +  7^  +  ^:5=^*  when  transformed  by  putting 

(Mr        d%f^        dsr 

^scfsinOcos^,  y=rsin6sin0,  ;?=rcos0,  may  be  written  in  the 
form 

{(■'"»l)'+(i)'+<""''s('l* ')}«='"  <" 

and  if  tt=M0+ttjr4-tt2»^-|- ...  H-w^r^H- ,..,  we  find  on  substituting  this 
yalue  in  (I),  and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficient  of  r**,  that  u^  satisfies, 
the  equation 

{(8meAy+(^y+„(„+l)(sme)»}««=0,  .  .  (2) 
tomtnonly  called  the  equation  of  Laplace's  functions.  If  we  put 
sintf-i  -f-w<}os(?=Wn»  tl^en  the  equation  (2)Jmay  be  written 

and  the  operation  ^n.^^f^9ifi^im%  the  following  property,  namely 
hence  it  is  easily  shown,  that  in  ge&eral  die  complete  solution  of  (2)  is 
PM.JI%.S.4.Vol.l4,No.90./u)yl857.  F 
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where  u^  it  the  tolutioii  of 

namely 

and  the  operation  orntrn^i ...  v^Wi  is  easily  seen  to  he  eqttiyalent  to 
(8ine)-»(sine^Bin6y. 

n?his  result  is  compared  with  that  obtained  in  a  different  way  by  Pro- 
fessor Boole  (Cambridge  and  Dublin  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  18)»  to  which 
it  bears  a  general  resemblance,  but  the  author  has  not  succeeded  at 
present  in  reducing  the  one  form  to  the  other.) 

In  the  case  in  wnich  tin  does  not  contain  ^,  we  have 

Q 

«o=CiH-C2logtan-.. 
The  general  expression  for  a  *'  Laplace's  coefficient "  of  the  nth  order, 
not  containing  f ,  is  therefore  (sin  ©)-*Min  a  -^  sin  dV .  C ;  and  if 
this  be  called  v*  when  C=  1,  the  development  of  (1  — 2rcos  0+ r*)  '^  is 

and  it  is  shown  that  the  coefficient  of  - — in  the  development 

1  «  Z  •••  H 

1+1 

of  (1— 2rcose+r»)''  «    is 

(sin ©)~""M  sin e^ sine]  (sine)'. 

With  respect  to  the  development  of 

( 1  —  2r(coB  e  cos  a'  -h  sinasine'cos^) + r')  -♦, 

it  is  shown  that  the  coefficient  of  r"  cos  t0  may  be  put  in  either  of  the 
two  forms, 

1 . 2  ...  (»-0  A  .  2  ...  (n+»)  (si°g)-"(»ine')-'9''e'»(t.n|y (up|)! 
or 

i.2l'Z-l''A^2Z]^(n+i)  <«™  »>""(«^°  e')-"e"-'e"-'(8ia  »»n  e*)*. 

where  9  represents  the  operation  sin  0— sin  B,  and  the  factor  2  is  in 

each  case  to  be  omitted  when  t=:0.  (Thiscoeffieient  is  a  soUtion  of 
the  equation 

{(sin6^y+n(n  +  l)(8in6)«-t^}«=0. 
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of  which  the  complete  integral  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

(sm  6)"*(sin  6^  sm  BJ     '(sin  ey^(Ci-j-C^^dd{8in  6)  "•*-'), 

at  least  in  the  case  in  which  t  is  an  integer  not  greater  than  it,  for 
which  case  this  form  is  here  demonstrated.) 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  solution  of  (2),  obtained  on  the  suppo* 
sition  that  n  is  an  integer,  may  be  extended  to  the  case  in  which  n  ii 
a  general  symbol,  it  follows  that  the  solution  of  (1)  will  be  obtained 

from  it  by  changing  n  into  r  -^.    This  would  give 

ar 

i*=(smer^(rine^«n6)'^  {/(^,  ,^^-^tan|) 

-hF^r,  e-<P^-itan|)}, 
which  is  easily  shown  to  be  equivalent  to 

i«es//p gin e^ sine,  tf^'^^^tan-j+F^p  8ine^sine,<?"^'^^tan5X 

where  ps=:i-(8in  0)*S  but  p  is  to  be  treated  as  a  constant  till  after  all 
operations. 

This  expression  is  shown  to  give  known  particular  integrab,  sUch 
as  (I— 2rcos6H-r*)"*,  and 

/         d         \«/       QY 
f^sind)     (sind^sindj  I  tan^  I  cosi^. 

It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  the  generalization  of  the  result 
obtained  for  the  limited  value  of  n  is  legitimate ;  but  the  author  does 
not  profess  to  demonstrate  this  conclusion,  believing  that  the  princip^ 
of  the  '*  permanence  of  equivalent  forms ''  is  not  at  prifsent  established 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  amount  to  a  demonstration. 

"  A  Memoir  on  Curves  of  the  Third  Order.'*  By  Arthur  Cayley, 
Esq.,  P.R.S. 

A  curve  of  the  third  order,  or  cubic  curve,  is  the  locus  represented 
by  an  equation  such  as  TJ=(*^a?,  y,  ;?)*=0 ;  and  it  appears  by  my 
"  Third  Memoir  on  Quantics,''  that  it  is  proper  to  consider,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  curve  of  the  third  order,  U=0,  and  its  Hessian 
HU=0  (which  is  also  a  curve  of  the  third  order),  two  curves 
of  the  third  class,  viz.  the  curves  represented  by  the  equations 
PU=0  and  QU=0.  These  equations,  I  say,  represent  curves  of 
the  th^d  clas9 ;  in  £Eict^  PU  and  QU  are  contravariants  of  U,  and 
therefore^  when  the  variables  Xy  y,  z  oi  \S  are  considered  as  point 
coordinat^fiii  th?  yariables  JJ, »?,  K  of  PU,  QU  must  be  considered  as 
line  coordinates,  kiul  the  curves  will  be  curves  of  the  third  class.  I 
propose  (in  imaJogy  wiih^  the  form  of  the  word  Hessian)  to  call  the 
two  curves  in  question  the  Pippian  and  Quippian  respectively.  A 
ffeometrical  definition  of  the  Pippian  was  readily  found ;  the  curve 
IS  in  fact  Steiner's  curve  Bq  menticmed  in  the  memoir  "  Allgemeine 

P2 
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Eigenschaften  der  algebraischen  Curven,"  Crelle,  t.  xlvii.  pp.  1-6, 
in  the  particular  case  of  a  basis-curve  of  the  third  order ;  and  I  also 
found  that  the  Pippian  might  be  considered  as  occurring  implicitly 
in  my  "  M^moire  sur  les  Courbes  du  Troisieme  Ordre,"  Liouville, 
t.  ix.  p.  285>  and  "  Nouvelles  Remarques  sur  les  Courbes  du 
Troisieme  Ordre,"  liouv.  t.  x.  p.  102.  As  regards  the  Quippian,  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  geometrical  definition ; 
but  the  search  after  it  led  to  a  variety  of  theorems,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  first-mentioned  curve,  and  the  results  of  the  investigation  are 
contained  in  the  present  memoir.  Some  of  these  results  are  due  to 
Mr.  Salmon,  with  whom  I  was  in  correspondence  on  the  subject. 
The  character  of  the  results  makes  it  difficult  to  develope  them  in  a 
systematic  order ;  but  the  results  are  given  in  such  connexion  one 
with  another,  as  I  have  been  able  to  present  them  in.  Considering 
the  object  of  the  memoir  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  geo- 
metrical theory  of  the  Pippian,  the  leadmg  results  will  be  found 
summed  up  in  the  nine  definitions  or  modes  of  generation  of  the 
Pippian,  given  in  the  concluding  number.  In  the  course  of  the 
memoir  I  give  some  further  developments  relating  to  the  theory  in 
the  memoirs  in  Liouville  above  referred  to,  showing  its  relation  to 
the  Pippian,  and  the  analogy  with  theorems  of  Hesse  in  relation  to 
the  Hessian. 

"  On  the  ^-partitions  of  a  Polygon  and  Polyace."     By  the  Rev. 
T,  P.  Kirkman,  M.A. 

The  problem  relating  to  the  polyaceis  the  reciprocal  of  that 
relating  to  the  polygon,  and  is  not  separately  discussed.  By  the 
^-partitions  of  a  polygon,  the  author  means  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  the  polygon  can  be  divided  by  (A:— 1)  diagonals,  no  one  of 
which  crosses  another ;  two  ways  being  different  only  when  no 
cyclical  permutation  or  reversion  of  the  numbers  at  the  angles  of 
the  polygon  can  make  them  alike :  it  is  assumed  that  the  polygon 
is  of  the  ordinary  convex  form,  so  that  all  the  diagonals  lie  within 
its  area.  The  author  remarks,  that  the  enumeration  of  the  partitions 
of  the  polygon  and  polyace  is  indispensable  in  the  theory  of  polyedra, 
and  that  in  his  former  memoir  "  On  the  Enumeration  of  ^-edra  having 
Triedral  Summits  and  an  (a?— l)-gonal  Base,"  Phil.  Trans.  1856, 
p.  399,  he  has,  in  fact,  investigated  the  (r— 2)-partitions  of  the  r-4^ce 
or  r-gon :  so  that  the  present  memoir  may  be  considered  as  a  com-' 
pletion,  or  rather  an  extension  and  completion,  of  the  investigatioofl 
in  his  former  memoir.  The  number  of  distinctions  to  be  made  in  the 
problem  of  the  present  memoir  is  very  great ;  thus,  a  partition  of  the 
polygon  may  be  either  reversible  or  irreversible ;  and  if-  ijSMersible^ 
then  the  axis  of  reversion  may  be  either  agonal,  mon^gmnli  )9r  dia- 
gonal, that  is,  it  may  pass  through  no  angle,  one  angle  only,  or  two 
angles  of  the  polygon ;  and  in  the  last  eajife^  mkyhe  eitW'  drawn  or 
undrawn.  Again,  there  may  be  »  skftgle/iaiis>  or  a  greater  number  of 
axes  of  reversion :  in  the  ea$i  o£^  fxxchr  axes^  the  partition  is  said  to 
be  m-lj  reversible ;  and  in  like  maoner  aa  irre^rsible  partition  may 
consist  of  a  single  irceYeraiUe.iseqiienee  of  configurations,  or  it  may 
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contain  such  sequence  m  times  repeated,  it  is  then  said  to  be  m-lj 
irreversible.  In  consequence  of  this  multiplicity  of  distinctions,  the 
author's  final  results  are  necessarily  very  complicated,  and  cannot  be 
exhibited  in  an  abstract ;  they  appear,  however,  to  contain  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  problem,  i,  e.  to  afford  the  means  of  finding, 
without  anything  tentative,  the  number  of  the  ^-partitions  of  an 
r-gon  when  k  and  r  are  given  numbers. 

December  18. — ^The  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 
**  On  the  Scelidothere  {Scelidotherium  leptocephalum,  Owen),  a 
large  extmct  Terrestrial  Sloth."     By  Professor  R.  Owen,  F.R.S. 

"On. the  Evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Decennial  Inequality  in 
the  Solar-diurnal  Variations,  and  its  non-existence  in  the  Lunar-diur- 
nal Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Declination  at  Hobart6n."  By  Major- 
General  Sabine,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  Treas.  and  V.P.R.S. 

In  a  communication  made  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  last  Session, 
''On  the  Lunar-diurnal  Magnetic  Variation  at  Toronto,"  the  author 
had  stated  that  he  could  discover  no  trace  of  the  lunar  influence  of 
the  decennial  inequality  which  constitutes  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
solar  magnetic  variations.  He  has  since  read,  in  a  memoir  commu- 
nicated to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna,  entitled  "On 
the  influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  horizontal  component  of  the  Mag- 
netic Force,"  that  M.  Kreil  is  of  opinion  that  the  observations  of 
different  years  at  Milan  and  Prague,  when  combined,  would  rather 
favour  the  contrary  inference,  viz.  that  the  decennial  inequahty  exists 
in  the  lunar  as  weU  as  in  the  solar  variations.  The  author  was  led 
therefore  to  re-examine  this  question  by  the  aid  of  the  observations 
of  the  Declination  at  the  Hobarton  Observatory,  which  he  considers 
to  be  remarkably  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  as  they  comprise  eight 
years  of  consecutive  hourly  observation  with  unchanged  instruments 
and  a  uniform  system  of  observation,  and  number,  exclusive  of 
Sundays,  Christmas-days,  and  Good  Fridays,  and  occasional  but  Yery 
rare  omissions,  no  less  than  51,998  observations. 

These  observations  have  been  examined  by  the  processes  already 
described  in  the  author's  communication  of  last  Session,  and  the 
results  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  showing,  in  the  author's 
belief,  decided  and  systematic  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  diurnal 
inequality,  having  its  minimum  epoch  in  1843-1844,  and  its  maximum 
epoch  fire  years  later,  in  the  mean  diurnal  variation  due  to  the  dis- 
turbanoes  and  in  the  more  regular  and  ordinair  solar-diurnal  varia- 
tion, aiut-  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  a  similar  inequality  in  the 
limar-4iiim4  vamtion. 

January  8;,  i857.--^WUliam,;RQbert  Grove,  Esq.,  V. P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  comm^enUMitloxis  was  read  :^^ 
"  On  the  Function  of  theiThyiwid  Body."     By  Patrick  Martyn, 
Esq.,  M.D.  Loud.,  Surgeon  R*!^* 
After  referring  to  the  form,  situ&tioii,  connexions  and  internal 
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structure  of  the  thyroid  body>  its  large  supply  of  blood  and  its  capa- 
bility of  sudden  alterations  of  bulk ;  the  autnor  briefly  adverts  to  the 
unsatisfactory  explanations  which  have  been  offered  as  to  its  function, 
and  then  proceeds  to  state  his  own  views,  as  follows : — 

^^  The  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  the  larynx,  and  the  passage  of  the 
fauces  and  mouth  constitute  the  organ  of  voice ;  the  two  former  are 
the  essential  or  voicing  part  as  mechanicians  call  it,  that  which  pro- 
duces the  tone.  The  larynx  and  trachea — taking  a  share  in  other 
functions  and  being  associated  by  juxtaposition  and  attachment  with 
contiguous  organs — are  always  pervious  and  open  for  respiration; 
lengthen  and  shorten,  fall  and  rise  with  the  oesophagus  in  deglutition, 
and  bend  and  turn  with  the  universal  motions  of  the  head  and  neck. 

"  To  admit  of  this  great  mobility  and  flexibility,  a  certain  structure 
is  necessary.  The  larynx  is  a  triangular  box  enclosing  the  apparatus 
of  the  chordae  vocales ;  its  two  cartilaginous  sides  or  alee,  mverging 
from  the  front,  'are  not  fixed  but  free  at  the  back,  being  completed 
by  soft  parts :  the  trachea  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  incomplete 
cartilaginous  hoops  or  rings  lying  apart,  the  back  and  intervals  being 
*  made  up  imd  the  tube  completed  by  soft  membrane. 

"  Now  the  structure  of  a  wind  instrument,  such  as  that  of  the 
human  voice  is,  requires  the  very  opposite  properties.  It  must  be 
rigid,  tense  and  inflexible.  The  qualities  of  the  tone  will  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  these  properties.  How  then  is  the  soft,  slack  and 
flexible  vocal  tube  rendered  thus  rigid,  tense  and  inflexible,  and  fit  to 
produce  pure  tone  ?  The  muscles  of  the  larynx,  the  thyro-hyoid  and 
stemo-thyroid,  merely  raise  or  lower,  or  fix  it  in  any  position  t  not 
lying  on,  or  being  parallel  to,  but  diverging  from  the  vocal  tube,  they 
cannot  effect  the  object  referred  to.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
thyroid  body  is  provided  for  this  purpose.  The  act  of  uttering  a 
tone  or  of  speaking  stops  the  return  of  the  blood  from  that  organ, 
distends  and  renders  it  tense,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  attachment 
round  the  top  of  the  trachea  and  on  the  free  sides  of  the  alee  of  the 
larynx,  renders  them  fixed,  firm,  and  tense  also.  This  effect  is  aided 
b^  the  aforesaid  muscles,  the  thyroid  body  being  interposed  and 
giving  them  more  advantageous  mechanical  action.  This  tension 
may  be  in  any  degree,  and  on  energetic  speaking  or  singing,  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  part  and  the  fulness  of  the  coUaterid  veins  may 
be  seen.  This  is  the  reason  of  its  large  supply  and  free  distribution 
of  blood.  An  instance  of  the  want  of  this  tension  in  an  instrument 
may  be  seen  in  the  bagpipe,  where  the  porte-vent  is  attachied  to  the 
chanter  or  voicing  part  by  a  flexible  joint  or  by  leather,  and  the  tone 
is  in  consequence  squeaking  and  uncertain. 

"  Besides  thus  giving  rigidity,  firmness  and  tension  to  the  organ 
of  voice,  the  thyroid  body  also  acts  in  another  capacity— as  a  loader. 
In  most  musical  instruments,  loaders  ar^  used  to.  render  the  vibra* 
tions  slower  and  longer,  and  the  tone  m  copsequence  fuller,  louder 
and  deeper.  They  compensate  for  want  of  size  and  apace,  and  give  to 
atsmall  instrument^  or  to  a  small  vibrating  or  voicing  part  of  an  instru- 
ment, the  power  and  quality  of  a  large  one.  The  human  orsan  of 
foice  is  8  inches  long,  and  has  the  same  power  and  better  quiQity  of 
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toiw  than  the  instminent  ih&t  most  nearly  approachei  ity— the 
French  hom,  which  is  9  feet,  or  the  **  vox  humana  mpe  of  a  mode* 
rate-sized  orsan,  which  ii  from  4  to  8  feet  long.  .  Tnis  economy  of 
size  in  the  human  organ  has  always  heen  wondered  at^  but  ne^ert 
that  I  know,  explained.  Besides  the.  thyroid  body,  another  part, 
the  stnicture  of  which  I  shall  describe  on  another  occasion,  aids  in 
this  admirable  economy.  The  nearer  mechanism  of  human  design 
approaches  to  perfection,  the  more  it  resembles  similar  structures  in 
ammal  meehamcs.  The  base  of  all  stringed  instruments  and  musical 
boxes  is  loaded :  in  most  wind  instruments  the  voicing  part  is  thus 
loaded  and  strengthened,  as  in  the  organ  pipe,  horn,  flute,  clarionet, 
&c.  The  bassoon,  which  in  its  lower  notes  approaches  the  humaQ 
voice,  is  uncertain  and  wheezy  in  tone  for  want  of  this  provision. 

*'  When  the  thyroid  body  is  small  and  thin,  the  voice  will  be  found 
to  be  small  and  shrill ;  when  large^  the  tone  will  be  full  and  sonorous  i 
when  it  is  morbidly  erdarged»  the  voice  will  be  deeper  and  more 
base;  and  when  very  large»  as  in  bronchocele,  the  voice  will  be 
smothered. 

''The  compass  of  the  voice  is  in  great  part  produced  by  the 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  larynx,  the  shortening  and  lengthening 
of  the  vocal  tube.  The  thyroid  body  partakes  of  this  motion,  ai 
the  same  time  firmly  fixing  and  rendering  tense  the  parts  in  each 
position.  By  its  change  of  shape,  bulk  and  densitv---*flattening  and 
thinning  when  the  larynx  is  raised,  enlarging  and  bulging  when  it 
is  lowered-* it  aids  in  giving  the  particular  tone  or  pitch,  high  and 
acute  in  the  first  case,  full  and  deep  in  the  second ;  and,  in  like  man* 
ner,  by  its  varjdng  shape,  bidk,  density,  and  pressure,  it  takes  a  gr«at 
part  in  producing  the  wonderful  qualities  of  modulation  and  expres- 
sion  peculiar  to  the  human  voice.  In  animated  conversation,  deela- 
mation  and  singing,  this  may  be  seen. 

'^Its  function  then  appears  to  be  threefold — ^rendering  the  slack, 
mobile  and  flexible  vocal  organ  or  tube  rigid,  tense  and  inflexibla^ 
and  fit  to  produce  pure  tone  ;  by  its  bulk  and  density  acting  as  a 
loader  and  strengtbener,  making  the  tone  more  sonorous,  fiul  and 
deep,  and  thus  compensating  for  want  of  length  uid  size  in  the 
organ  $  and  finally,  by  its  varying  shape,  bulk,  density  and  pressure* 
furnishing  an  important  aid  in  producing  the  inimitable  qualities  of 
modulation  and  expression  enjoyed  by  the  human  voice* 

'^  That  it  is  a  part  of  the  organ  of  voice  and  an  important  accessory 
ijx  giving  it  perfection,  may  be  inferred  also  from  its  situation  on  the 
%rynx  and  trachea,  and  its  being  supplied  by  the  same  nerves— 4ts 
'1)eing  largest  in  man,  where  the  voice  and  speech  are  perfect*— its 
being  proportionally  larger  in  women  and  children  than  in  men* 
dieir  ^i^thaller  and  more  mobile  organs  requiring  its  peculiar  aid* 
Ainon^  tlie  Ipwer  animals,  it  is  present  (at  least  in  a  fuUy  developed 
condition)  only  in  the  Mammalia,  but  among  them  there  is  a  remark- 
able exception  in  &e  Cetacea — they  have  it  not,  and  they  have  no 
voicef  In  Birds,  whicK^  have  such,  great  power  and  modubitian  of 
Ytm,  the  structure  of  the  vocal  organ  and  tube  is  different  from  that 
in  man,  mi  sufficient  in  itself  to  produce  these  qualitiesr 
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''The  importance  of  the  thyroid  body  must  be  admitted  when  it  is 
shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  voice,  and  hence  of 
speech — that  mat  and  indispensable  agent  in  the  cultivating  and 
advancing  the  highest  faculties  of  man." 

GEOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  vol.  xiii.  p.  533.] 

June  3,  1857. — Col.  Portlock,  R.E.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read  : — 

"  On  the  species  of  Mastodon  and  Elephant  occurring  in  the 
Fossil  state  in  England.— Part  II.  Elephants.*'  By  H.  Falconer, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

In  the  introductory  portion  of  Part  I.  of  this  Memoir,  the  author 
alluded  to  the  ambiguity  that  has  existed  relative  to  the  mammalian 
faunae  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  in  consequence  of  pa- 
laeontologists confounding  several  distinct  forms  of  Mastodon,  of 
different  geological  ages,  under  one  name  {M,  angustidens) ;  and  on 
this  occasion  Dr.  Falconer  stated,  that,  in  the  application  of  the  name 
Elephas  primigenius  (Mammoth)  to  a  multitude  of  elephantine  re- 
mains  from  various  superficial  and  deep  deposits,  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  and  of  different  ages,  a  similar,  if  not  a  greater,  amount  of 
error  and  confusion  had  arisen.  In  fact,  at  least  half  the  habitable 
globe  has  been  assigned  to  the  Mammoth  as  his  pasture-ground,  if 
we  were  to  accept  the  determinations  of  all  those  who  have  vmtten 
on  the  remains  of  Elephas  primigenius.  The  duration,  too,  of  this 
nominal  species  in  time  is  equally  remarkable,  so  considered ;  since, 
as  it  has  been  quoted  from  the  lower  and  the  upper  pliocene  beds, 
as  well  as  from  the  post-pliocene  glacial  gravels,  it  ought  to  have 
existed  before  the  European  area  received  its  present  geographical 
form,  and  indeed  before  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees  reached 
their  present  elevation.  After  noticing  the  difficulty  met  with 
by  the  geologist  in  the  classification  of  the  newer  Tertiaries,  on 
account  of  this  ubiquitous  presence  of  the  Mammoth,  the  author 
proceeded  to  show  that  several  species,  belonging  to  two  distinct 
subgenera,  have  been  generally  confounded  under  the  name  of  Ele- 
pJias  primigenius ;  and  that  each  had  its  limited  range  in  geogra- 
phical area  and  geological  time.  The  present  condition  of  the 
nomenclature  of  the  subject,  and  the  history  of  the  established 
species  of  European  fossil  Elephants,  namely  Loxodon  meridionaUf^ 
Loxodon  priscus,  Euelephas  antiquus,  and  Euelephas  primigmius, 
preceded  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  species  ar^ 
determined,  and  a  description  of  the  dental  characters  by  vAxi^h  the 
Elephants  are  divisible  into  subgenera, — a  succinct  accounjt.pf  .which 
was  given  in  the  former  part  of  the  Memoir  (voLxii^.  p,  i^U),  The 
•*  intermediate  molars  "  in  Elephants  have  ^evej  less  thaa  six  divi- 
sions of  the  crown,  and  sometimes  as  man/  as  eighteen.  These 
molars  do  not  all  have  an  equal  number  of  Tidges :  some  Elephants 
have  an  augmentation  of  only  one<  ridge  to  the  crown  of  the  penul- 
timate of  these  molars ;  these  a^f  ^'  hypisomerous,"  namely  Stegodon 
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and  Loxodon ;  others,  in  which  the  numher  of  the  ridges  progressively 
increases,  are  "anisomerous,"  an4  form  a  third  natural  group,  namely 
the  Euelephas  or  Elephas  proper.  The  Stegodon  has  four  species, 
fossil  in  India ;  and  approaches  the  Mastodon  in  the  form  of  the 
molars.  The  Loxodon  includes  the  existing  African  Elephant  and 
three  fossil  species,  and  is  characterized  hy  its  distinct  rhomhoidal 
discs  of  wear  on  the  grinders.  Euelephas  has  thin-plated  molars ; 
but  in  some  species  there  are  intermediate  stages,  as  regards  the 
angular  mesial  expansion  of  the  plates,  between  it  and  Loxodon. 

Dr.  Falconer  next  proceeded  to  review  some  well-ascertained 
mammalian  faunae  locidized  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  where  the 
conditions  of  deposit  are  most  simple,  and  to  apply  the  results  to  the 
more  complex  instances,  where  the  remains  of  more  than  one  di- 
stinct fauna  are  intermingled,  or  so  closely  deposited  as  to  be  too 
readily  confused  by  collectors.  With  this  view,  the  author  in- 
stanced the  Subapennine  or  pliocene  deposits  of  the  Astesan,  and 
elsewhere  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  where  Trilophodon  Borsoni, 
Tetralophodon  arvemensis,  Loxodon  meridionalis,  Lox»  priscus,  and 
Euelephas  antiquus,  with  Rhinoceros  leptorhtnus,  Hippopotamus  major, 
&c.,  are  found  associated  together.  In  the  Subapennine  beds  of  the 
Val  d'Arno,  in  Tuscany,  Tetralophodon  arvernensis  and  Loxodon 
meridionalis  occur  with  the  same  Hippopotamus  and  Rhinoceros, 
Near  Ghartres,  in  France,  Loxodon  meridionalis  accompanies  H. 
major  and  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus.  The  above-mentioned  are  neces- 
sanly  the  leading  mammalian  forms  of  the  older  Pliocene  period. 
North  of  the  Alps  pliocene  deposits  similar  to  those  of  Italy  occur  in 
some  parts  of  Switzerland,  but  they  are  soon  overlaid  towards  the 
north  by  a  distinct  mass  of  erratic  drift  of  a  different  age  and  with 
different  mammalian  remains.  In  the  fluviatile  "Loess"  or  "  Lehm  " 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Glacial  Drift  of  the  plains  of 
Northern  Germany,  these  post-pliocene  deposits  contain  remains 
of  the  true  Mammoth,  with  the  tichorhine  Rhinoceros,  the  Musk- 
bufi^o,  &c.,  which  thus  constitute  the  leading  types  of  the  post- 
pliocene  mammalian  fauna. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  the  Crag-deposits  (the  Red  and 
Norwich  Crags)  yield  the  pliocene  Tetralophodon  arvernensis,  Lox^ 
odon  meridionalis,  and  Euelephas  antiquus ;  and  the  so-called  Elephant- 
bedfe  at  Cromer,  Mundesley,  and  Hasborough  furnish  Lox,  meri- 
dioMUs  and  EueL  antiquus,  with  RMn,  leptorhinus  and  Hip.  major, 
Theii^  characteristically  pliocene  fossils,  however,  are  occasionally 
intermingled  with  the  remains  of  the  post-pliocene  Euelephas  primi' 
geniOs,  ifie  Utter  fossils  having  been  derived  from  the  overlying  and 
latCT  di^iftjeds,  which  have  thus  proved  a  fertile  source  of  the 
confusidii^%id'  dmbSguity  already  referred  to.  To  some  extent, 
similai^  coh^i'lloft- exist  at  Bracklesham  Bay  and  Pagham  Harbour, 
where  tabllrffe'  *bf  'S!  priMg^ttins  are  found  in  the  upper  gravels, 
whilst  remaiiis  of  E .dntiquks  thatxtid.  in  the  older  mud-deposit, 
lately  described  in  the  Society's  Jotirrial'by  Mr.  Godwin- Austen. 

Dr.  Falconer  then  considered  th'^  duviatile  deposits  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Thames,  in  relation  to  their  El^hantine  remains  ;  especially 
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at  Grays  Thurrock  and  Brentford.  At  the  former  place  the  author 
recog^zes  the  true  pliocene  assemblage  of  Loxodon  priecus,  EueU' 
phtis  antiquua.  Hippopotamus  major,  and  Rhinoceros  Uptorhinus ;  but 
the  group  of  mammals  found  at  Brentford,  according  to  the  published 
determinations,  indicate  the  close  proximity  of  both  the  pliocene 
and  post-pliocene  faunae  at  different  levels  of  the  same  section.  The 
Grays  Thurrock  deposits,  and  the  lower  beds  at  Brentford  were 
inferred  to  be  of  an  earlier  age  than  any  part  of  the  Boulder-CUy 
or  Sill. 

The  grouping  of  the  J^.  primigenius,  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  jBti- 
balus  moschatus,  &c.,  in  the  newer  gravels  of  England  and  elsewhere 
was  next  dwelt  upon,  as  affording  an  additional  clue  to  the  tracing 
of  the  several  characteristic  mammalian  faunas  over  the  European 
area. 

To  the  possible  objection  of  there  being  too  many  large  Probos* 
cideans  grouped  in  one  fauna,  the  author  replied  that  the  bones  of 
animals  of  three  distinct  species  actually  occur  together  in  one 
stratum  in  Italy,  and  that  six  species  are  found  in  deposits  of  one 
age  in  the  Sivalik  hills. 

Dr.  Falconer  concludes  that  the  same  mammalian  fauna  existed 
throughout  the  period  during  which  both  the  Crag  and  the  fluviatile 
beds  of  the  Thames  Valley  were  being  deposited ;  and  that  a  chro- 
nological division  of  the  newer  Tertiaries  into  older  Pliocene,  newer 
Pliocene  or  Pleistocene,  and  Post-pliocene  is  untenable ;  too  much 
stress  having  been  laid  by  authors  upon  the  shell-evidence  on  this 
point.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  all  th^ 
species  of  the  fauna  ranged  everywhere  throughout  the  area :  some 
in  all  probability  were  peculiar  to  the  south,  and  others  to  the 
north. 

The  presence  of  the  Hippopotamus  in  the  pliocene  deposits  was 
pointed  out  as  being  of  great  importance  in  indicating  the  character 
of  the  pliocene  land,  which,  extending  between  England  and  the 
Continent,  must  have  afforded  a  great  system  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  probably  had  a  comparatively  warm  temperature,  as  late  as  the 
deposition  of  the  Grays  beds,  where  also  (as  is  well  known)  occur 
some  southern  freshwater  shells,  now  extinct  in  England. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  negative  evidence  afforded  by  this 
mammalian  fauna  with  regard  to  the  supposed  refrigeration  of 
the  land  during  the  Pliocene  period.  Dr.  Falconer  reviewed  the 
opinions  of  some  English  geologists  on  the  physical  conditions  and 
faunae  of  this  region  during  the  newer  Tertiary  epoch,  especially 
the  views  of  Mr.  S.  Wood,  Mr.  Prestwich,  and  Mr.  Trimmer ;  and 
concluded  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  occurrence  of  JS^  anfiquus  in 
the  Cefn  and  Kirkdale  Caves,  and  of  JS,  primigenius  iA  |Ceni's  Hole, 
and  on  the  non-existence  of  E,  primigenius  south  of  the  Alps,  and 
its  restriction  in  the  United  States  of  Aon^ix^  to  the  Northern  and 
Central  States.  In  the  Southern  Stf^tc^^,  and  in  Mexico  a  distinct 
fossil  flpecies,  Euelephaa  Columbh  Mtbertp  undescribed,  occurs  along 
lyith  remains  of  Mastodon,  M)fJodon,  Megmherium,  Horse»  &c, 
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VIII.  Intelligence  and  MiseeUaneom  Articles. 

NOTE  ON  THE  QUESTION — IS  THERE  ANY  ADVANTAGE,  IN  CHE- 
MICAL DECOMPOSITIONS,  IN  INTRODUCING  AN  INDUCTION 
APPARATUS  OF  ONE  WIRE  IN  THE  CIRCUIT  OF  A  VOLTAIC  PILE  ? 
BT  C.  DESFRETZ. 

IN  a  battery  with  one  or  two  liquids  in  which  the  amalgamated  zinc 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  attacked  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  the 
current  is  not  established,  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  zinc  corresponds 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  water  decomposed  in  the  voltameter.  This 
result  shows  that  the  pile  is  the  most  perfect  of  machines,  when  its 
force  is  measured  by  the  decomposition  of  water ;  for  in  this  case  the 
effective  work  is  equal  to  the  motive  work  within  a  hundredth,  or 
sometimes  a  two- hundredth  part.  The  pile  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
pletely isolated,  and  the  amalgamated  zinc  not  sensibly  attacked  by 
the  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

An  experiment  of  M.  De  la  Rive  has  shown  that  a  pile  which  de- 
composes water  very  weakly,  acquires  the  power  of  decomposing  it 
in  a  very  marked  manner,  if  an  induction  apparatus  be  introduced 
into  the  circuit.  M.  De  la  Rive  has  given  the  name  of  voltaic  coii- 
denser  to  the  induction  apparatus  of  one  wire  which  he  employed. 

It  has  lately  been  asserted,  that  by  an  arrangement  analogous  to 
that  of  M.  De  la  Rive,  there  is  an  actual  economy  in  the  consump- 
tion of  zinc.  Such  an  opinion  can  only  be  founded  upon  exact 
experiments.  If  the  quantity  of  zinc  consumed  were  less  than  that 
corresponding  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water  decomposed,  the  union 
of  a  pile  and  an  induction  apparatus  would  form  a  more  than  perfect 
machine.  Its  useful  effect  would  exceed  the  motive  work,  which  would 
be  a  singular  result.  To  settle  this  question,  the  only  course  is  to 
weigh  the  amalgamated  zinc  before  and  after  the  experiment,  and  to 
compare  the  loss  of  the  metal  with  the  weight  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  water  decomposed  in  the  voltameter. 

To  make  the  necessary  comparison,  eight  Bunsen's  elements  were 
arranged  in  two  sets  of  four  elements.  This  arrangement  is  equivalent 
to  two  elements  in  tension,  of  four  times  the  dimension.  In  the  cir- 
cuit was  placed  a  small  induction  apparatus  with  a  single  wire. 
When  half  a  litre  of  gas  (oxygen  and  hydrogen)  was  evolved  in  the 
voltameter,  the  loss  of  the  zinc  was  1*578  grm.,  on  the  average  of  five 
nearly  concordant  experiments.  The  average  duration  was  an  hour 
and  two  minutes. 

r578  grm.  of  zinc  corresponds  with  a  quantity  of  water  represented 
by  a  volume  equal  to  0*81 31  litre  of  dry  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at 
32°  F.  and  a  pressure  of  0*76  metre.  The  experiment  only  furnished 
0*500  litre  of  moist  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  at  a  temperature  of 
60°* 75  F.,  and  a  pressure  6{  0-7435  metre.  In  a  dry  state,  at  32° 
F.  and  the  pressure  of  0*76  metre,  the  0*600  litre  is  reduced  to 
0*4531  litre.  Thus  the  induction  apparatus  causes  a  loss  of  0*36 
litre,  or  four-ninth«  of  the  internal  work,  or  four-fifths  of  the  actual 
work  obtained;  in  other  words,  nearly  half  the  zinc  is  not  repre* 
uented  by  tb^  water  decomposed  in  the  vpltameter.    W  time  wew 
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the  only  object,  and  the  zinc  and  acids  used  in  the  pile  were  regarded 
as  negligeable  matters,  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  the  use  of 
the  induction  apparatus.  The  same  pile,  but  without  the  induction 
apparatus,  only  produced  half  a  litre  of  moist  gas  in  about  double 
the  time. 

The  great  loss  of  zinc  here  ascertained  must  not  be  attributed  to 
the  reversal  of  the  current.  The  direction  of  the  current  remains 
the  same.  If  each  wire  of  the  voltameter  be  covered  with  a  gra- 
duated tube,  the  volume  of  one  of  the  gases  is  double  that  of  the 
other ;  the  former  is  hydrogen,  the  latter  oxygen.  In  passing  the 
current  through  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  one  electrode  is 
covered  with  a  coat  of  red  copper,  the  other  retains  the  colour  of 
platinum.  It  is  to  the  diversion  of  a  part  of  the  current  by  the 
conductor  of  the  hammer  that  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  must  be 
attributed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  the  current  divides  into 
two  very  unequal  parts, — one  passes  by  the  conductor  of  the  hammer, 
and  the  other  traverses  the  voltameter.  This  is  very  weak  in  com- 
parison with  the  former ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  almost  incapable  of 
decomposing  water.  Nearly  all  the  current  passes  by  the  conductor 
of  the  hammer,  the  resistance  of  the  two  plates  of  copper,  of  a  few 
centimetres  in  length,  of  which  this  is  composed,  being  extremely 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  voltameter.  If  the  hammer  be 
removed,  the  entire  current  passes  into  the  voltameter,  but  the  cur- 
rent which  then  traverses  the  pile  has  less  intensity  than  when  the 
conductor  of  the  hammer  is  closed. — Comptes  Rendas,  May  18, 1857, 
p.  1009.  

ON  THE  SLOW  ACTIONS  PRODUCED  UNDER  THE  COMBINED  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  HEAT  AND  PRESSURE.       BY  M.  BECQUEREL. 

M.  Becquerel  has  long  been  occupied  with  the  slow  actions  pro- 
duced at  the  surface  or  in  the  superficial  strata  of  the  globe  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  These  actions 
have  a  chemical,  electrical  or  mechanical  origin,  but  the  chemical 
cause  is  that  which  acts  with  the  greatest  efficacy.  The  following 
examples  will  give  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  each  of  these  three 
causes. 

When  a  plate  of  iron  is  exposed  to  moist  air,  it  soon  becomes 
oxidized  here  and  there,  in  points  where  there  is  heterogeneity,  or 
where  foreign  bodies  exist.  These  points  constitute  so  many  voltaic 
couples,  which  assist  the  original  chemical  action.  In  the  electro- 
chemical reaction  which  takes  place,  water  is  decomposed;  the 
hydrogen  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxide  combines,  with  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  or  that  of  adherent  organic  matter,  formiijg  am- 
monia or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which,  is  usually  found  in,  rust. 
The  effect  is  still  more  manifest  when  a  fragment  of  charcoal,  or  of 
any  other  body  which  is  a  good  conductor^  but  less  qxidizable  than 
iron,  is  applied  to  the  iron  plate.  Copper',' tead,  and  silver,  in  contact 
with  certain  solutions,  produce  analogous  effects. 

Rocks  with  a  felspar  base,  or  which  contain  alkali,  when  crushed 
and  when  their  fragments  are  carried  away  by  water  and  rolled  in 
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of  lead  and  iodide  of  potaamna,  iodide  of  lead  and  mtiate  of  potadi 
are  obtained  in  a  few  moMfwIn,  In  npftafing  vith  «nl|iiiatr  of  soda 
and  caibooate  of  lime,  a  doolile  dry wajiowtion  is  alao  piodnced. 

In  a  recent  conmnication  to  tiie  Aademj,  M.  Danln^e  has 
brooght  foiwaid  mame  new  efidenee  in  giquMnl  of  tiie  preceding 
observations.  He  opeiates  as  Mlows: — ^Into  a  cask,  to  wbidi  be 
gives  a  r^ad  ratatny  mopuntnt,  be  pots  water  with  firagsKnts  of 
felqnrand  qoartz;  at  tbe  ej^iiation  of  a  certain  time  a  mod  pro- 
duced bj  tbe  tritoiation  of  tiie  pailides  is  deposited,  and  tiie  water 
becomes  alkaBnp,  Hie  fdqpar  is  consequent]^  deoompoeed,  at  least 
partially. 

In  tiaese  investigations,  M.Becqueid  had  bithcrtoi^ieiated  only  at 
the  ordinary  pressure  and  tempciatuie  of  tiie  atmoqphere ;  in  the  pre- 
sent case  be  has  eiqperiiiiented  at  temperatures  and  pressures  more  or 
less  elerated,  with  tiie  view  ci  obtuning  an  idea  of  what  must  hare 
taken  place  in  tiie  sedimentuy  rocks  when  they  were  covued  by 
ejected  rocks,  such  as  granite,  porphyries,  basalt,  &c.  In  the  present 
memoir  the  combined  influence  of  heat  and  pressure  in  chemical  and 
electro-chemical  actions  are  alone  referred  to.  The  efiiecta  resulting 
from  mechanical  actions  will  be  treated  of  in  a  particular  memoir. 

The  author  operates  as  follows : — He  takes  a  tube  of  5-6  millims. 
in  diameter  and  2  decimetres  in  length,  closed  at  one  extremity ; 
into  this  he  puts  the  solid  substance,  and  pours  over  it  the  solution 
which  is  to  react.  On  the  top  of  this  some  sulphuret  of  carbon  or 
aether  is  poured ;  the  tube  is  sealed  up  and  placed  in  a  stoye  heated 
to  212° — 302°  F.  Another  tube  is  sometimes  introduced  into  the 
principal  one,  containing  another  volatile  liquid,  the  elementsof 
which  are  to  react  upon  tiie  solid  body  or  the  solution ;  lastiy,  when 
electro-chemical  effects  are  in  question,  the  apparatus  destined  to 
produce  these  is  placed  in  the  tube.  By  means  of  these  different 
modes  of  experimentation,  M.  Becquerel  has  obtainedthe  following 
products : — 

1 .  Arragonite  in  right  rectangular  prisms  with  two  bevels  at  each 
apex,  and  the  angles  of  which  are  measurable  by  the  goniometer.  . 

2.  Frotoxide  of  copper  in  pretty  octahedral  crystals. 

3.  Sulphurets.  of  copper  Jn  prisms,  having  the  aspect  of  the  native 
sulphurets.  ■     ., 

4.  Sulphurets  of  silver  and  lead  In  lamellae,  having  a  metallic  aspect. 

5.  Green  carbonate  of  copper  (malachite)  and  blue  carbonate  of 
copper  in  small  nodules. 

6.  Metallic  iodides,  bromides  and  cyanides,  insoluble  and  crystal- 
lised, &c. 
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From  the  r^narches  of  M.  Becquerel  it  appears,  Hiat  under  tht 
«ombiaed  influence  of  heat  and  pressure,  slow  actions  acquire  iQew 
activity  and  produce  interesting  effects  in  a  physico-chemical  and 
geological  point  of  view. — Comptes  Rendu9,  May  11,  1857,  p.  938. 

NOTS  ON  THS  OPTICAL  PB0FERTIB8  OF  MAONBTIG  B0DI)S9. 
BY  H.  YERDBT. 

In  a  note  read  some  time  ago  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences*, 
the  author  made  known  some  experiments  showing  that  under  the 
influence  of  magnetism  the  salts  of  iron  exert  an  action  upon  polarized 
light  opposite  to  that  of  water,  glass,  sulphuret  of  carbon  and  some 
other  transparent  substances.  On  studying  the  compounds  qf  the 
other  magnetic  metals,  he  has  found  that  a  certain  number  of  them 
act  upon  light  in  the  same  way  as  the  compounds  of  iron. 

He  gave  the  name  of  magnetic  rotatory  power  to  the  property  of 
rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  temporarily  developed  by  magnetism 
in  transparent  substances.  The  nmgnetic  rotatory  power  of  most 
transparent  substances  he  called  direct,  and  that  of  the  salts  of  iron, 
inverse.  He  now  proposes  to  substitute  for  these  terms  the  expres- 
sions positive  and  negative,  which  indicate  the  direction  of  the  rota- 
tion. Water,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  glass  and  the  other  transparent 
substances  of  which  the  rotatory  power  is  positive,  rotate  the  planes 
of  polarization  in  the  direction  in  which  positive  electricity  traverses 
the  conducting  wire  of  the  electro-magnet ;  the  salts  of  iron  rotate 
it  in  the  direction  of  movement  of  negative  electricity. 

The  magnetic  metals  of  which  the  author  has  investigated  the 
transparent  compounds,  are  iron, nickel, cobalt,  manganese,  chromium, 
titanium,  and  cerium.  All  these  metals  jire  attracted  by  electro* 
magnets,  and  form  compounds  endowed  with  the  same  property. 
There  are  other  metals,  such  as  platinum  and  its  analogues,  whidi 
appear  to  be  magnetic,  but  all  the  compounds  of  which  are  diamag* 
netic;  the  magnetic  character  of  these  metals  Lb  therefore  not 
absolutely  certainf. 

Iron, — ^Protosalts  of  iron  are  endowed  with  a  negative  magpaetic 
rotatory  power,  evidenced  by  the  weakness  of  the  action  which  the 
aqueous  solutions  of  theee  salts  exert  upon  polarized  light.  This 
action  is  always  weaker  than  would  be  that  of  the  water  contained 
in  the  solution,  but  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  author  has  not 
met  with  any  protosalt  of  iron  possessing  a  negative  power  sufficient 
to  destroy  entirely  the  positive  power  of  the  water.  To  make  quite 
sure  of  this  phsenomenon,  the  author  prepared  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  iron  of  different  degrees  of  concentration,  and  found  that  the 
rotations  produced  agreed  exactly  with  the  hypothesis,  that  these 
solutions  are  mixtures  of  two  bodies  endowed  with  opposite  rotatory 
powers  t. 

*  See  Phil.  Mag.  8. 4.  vol.  xii.  p.  483. 

t  On  the  distinctioxL  between  the  magnetic  and  diama^etic  metals,  see 
the  2l8t  Series  of  '  Experisaentftl  ftesesrches  in  Ehxstricity,'  by  Professor 
Fsraday. 

t  The  experiments  relating  to  these  vsriously  concentrated  solutions 
presented  a  remarkable  peeuhsrity.    Considering  them  as  formed  of  water 
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The  negtitive  magnetic  rotatory  power  of  the  Mlt»  of  peroxide  of 
iron  is  much  greater  t^an  that  of  tiie  protosalts.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron  containing  40  per  cent,  of  salt,  exerts  a  negative 
action  upon  polarized  light  six  or  seven  times  greater  than  the 
action  of  water,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Faraday's  heavy  glass. 
iEtherial  and  alcoholic  solutions  give  the  same  results.  But  wood- 
spirit  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  solvent ;  it  can  take  up  a 
considerable  quantity  of  iron-salt,  remaining  much  more  transparent 
than  water,  aether  or  alcohol  with  a  similar  quantity  of  salt.  By 
dissolving  55  parts  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  45  parts  of  wood-spirit, 
a  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  from  its  transparency,  is  adapted  for  exact 
observations,  and  the  action  of  which  upon  polarized  light  is  nearly 
double  that  of  heavy  glass,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
author  made  use  of  this  liquid  to  see  whether  the  magnetic  rotatory 
power  of  the  salts  of  iron  varied  according  to  the  same  laws  as  that 
of  ordinary  transparent  substances.  He  compared  the  rotation 
produced  by  1  centim.  of  the  solution,  with  the  opposite  rotation  of 
the  same  thickness  of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  caused  the  amount  of 
the  rotation  to  vary,  by  altering  the  intensity  of  the  electro-magnet, 
the  size  and  form  jof  the  armatures,  or  their  distance  from  the  trans- 
parent substance.  The  proportion  of  the  two  rotations  was  always 
the  same,  so  that  the  negative  rotation  produced  by  the  salts  of  iron 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  same  laws  as  the  positive  rotation 
caused  by  transparent  substances  in  general.     •* 

From  the  experiments  of  Pliicker  and  Faraday,  it  is  known  that 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  diamagnetic,  and  the  ferridcyanide 
slightly  magnetic.  The  author  found  that  the  rotatory  power  of 
the  ferrocyanide  is  positive  and  pretty  considerable;  that  of  the 
ferridcyanide  negative  and  very  great.  15  parts  of  ferridcyanide^ 
dissolved  in  85  parts  of  water,  furnish  a  liquid  the  rotatory  power  of 
which  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  water. 

Nickel, — ^AU  the  salts  of  nickel  have  a  positive  rotatory  power,  so 
that  their  solutions  exert  a  greater  action  upon  polarized  hght  than 
that  of  the  water  which  they  contain.  This  positive  rotatory  power 
is  well  marked,  and  comparable  to  that  of  the  salts  of  zinc  and  tin. 

Cobalt. — ^The  magnetic  rotatory  power  of  the  salts  of  cobalt  is 
positive,  but  weaker  than  that  of  the  salts  of  nickel.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  be  shown,  as  no  salt  of  cobalt  can  be  dissolved  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  water  without  diminishing  the  transparency 
of  the  liquid. 

M4mgan99e. — The  protosalts  of   manganese  possess  a  positive 

uid  anl^drous  sulphate,  the  pheenomena  observed  could  be  represwtsd 
numerical)y>  by  attributing  to  the  water  and  the  anhydrous  sulphate  con- 
trary actions  proportionate  to  the  density  which  these  two  bodies  possess  in 
tiie  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  this  was  impossible^  supposing  the 
tolutions  to  contain  water  an4  erystaUized  sulphate  of  iron  with  7  atoms 
of  water.  Hence  it  appears  probable  that  the  dissolved  salt  is  not  the 
crystallized,  but  the  anhydrons  sulphate;  and  the  same  kind  of  experiment 
may  perhaps  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  some  analogous  chemical 
questions. 
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rotatory  power,  comparable  to  that  of  the  salts  of  cobalt ;  the  salts 
of  the  sesquioxide  possess  too  much  colouring  power  to  be  adapted 
for  these  experhnents.  Nothing,  however,  is  easier  than  to  prove 
the  magnetism  of  the  three  preceding  metals  and  their  salts. 

Chromium. — ^The  protosalts  of  chromium  are  difficult  to  prepare ; 
those  of  the  sesquioxide  have  so  much  colouring  power  that  they 
cannot  be  dissolved  in  very  small  quantity  in  water  without  destroying 
all  its  transparency ;  but  chromic  acid  and  some  chromates  are  very 
convenient  for  experiments.  Neutral  chromate  of  potash  has  a 
weak  negative  rotatory  power,  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake ;  the  rotatory  power  of  the  bichromate  is  also  negative,  and 
greater  than  that  of  the  neutral  salt ;  chromic  acid  has  a  negative 
rotatory  power  comparable  to  that  of  the  protosalts  of  iron.  Chromic 
acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  are  magnetic,  whilst  the  neutral 
chromate  is  diamagnetic.  On  comparing  this  circumstance  with 
the  observations  relative  to  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  we  shall 
be  led  to  conclude  that  the  positive  rotatory  power  of  the  latter  is 
not  due  to  its  being  diamagnetic,  but  to  the  physical  properties  of 
the  iron  being  as  completely  madced  as  its  chemical  properties  in 
this  compound*. 

Titanium, — Bichloride  of  titanium,  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  has  a  negative  magnetic  rotatory  power,  a  little  superior 
in  absolute  value  to  the  magnetic  rotatory  power  of  water.  The 
author  could  not  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  it  is  magnetic  or 
diamagnetic;  pure  titanium  is  viagnetic.  Titanium  is  generally 
regarded  as  allied  to  tin,  and  the  bichloride  in  particular  as  analogous 
to  bichloride  of  tin.  Itns  remarkable,  that,  under  the  influence  of 
magnetism  these  two  bodies  exert  contrary  actions  upon  polarized 
light. 

Cerium, — A  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  cerium  and  a  so-* 
lution  of  chloride  of  cerium,  appeared  to  possess  a  magnetic  rotatory 
power  a  little  less  than  that  of  water.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  rotatory  power  of  the  salts  of  cerium  is  negative.  The  mag* 
netism  of  these  salts  is  as  evident  as  that  of  the  salts  of  chromium  or 
manganese. 

Thus,  by  the  properties  which  they  communicate  to  their  trans* 
parent  compounds,  the  magnetic  metals  are  divided  into  two  series, 
-'-one  containing  iron,  chromium,  titanium,  and  probably  cerium, 
the  other  including  nickel,  cobalt  and  manganese,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  most  strongly  magnetic  metals,  iron  and  nickel,  are 
the  types  of  these  two  series,  and  that  the  less  magnetic  metals,  as 
it  were,  establish  the  transitions. — Comptes  Rendus,  June  S,  1857, 
p.  1209. 

*  In  studying  the  optical  properties  of  the  strongly-coloured  solutions 
fiuiiished  by  the  persalts  of  iron,  the  salts  of  nickel,  cobalt  and  chromium, 
and  the  chromates,  it  is  essential  to  take  into  account  the  influence  of  th^ 
coloration  upon  the  position  of  the  tint  of  passage.  Serious  errors  ^11 
be  committed  if  the  necessary  correction  be  neglected. 
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IX,  Researches  in  Statical  Electricity. 

By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  jF.U.S.* 

[With  a  Plate.] 

No.  L 

1.  Phsenomena  of  an  electrified  hollow  globe>  and  the  general  nature  of 

electrical  charge. 

2.  On  the  indications  of  the  proof-plane. 

3.  On  Coulomb's  experiment  with  a  hollow  globe  and  circular  plate  of 

twice  the  diameter  of  the  globe. 

4.  Empirical  expression  representing  the  electrical  charge  of  insulated 

conductors. 

1.  TN  my  paper  on  some  elementary  laws  of  electricity,  ho- 
-L  noured  by  a  place  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1836,  I  ventured  to  call  attention  to  certain  phseno- 
mena of  the  proof-plane  commonly  employed  to  determine  the 
electrical  distribution  in  different  points  of  a  charged  conductor. 
This  question  has  recently  again  engaged  my  attention ;  I  have 
been  hence  led  to  further  investigate  the  general  nature  and 
operation  of  statical  electrical  force.  In  the  course  of  my  several 
inquiries  certain  facts  have  presented  themselves,  calculated, 
us  it  appears  to  me,  to  materially  affect  our  views  of  elec- 
trical action.  In  order,  however,  to  make  these  inquiries,  as 
submitted  in  this  present  communication,  clear  and  intelligible, 
it  is  desirable  for  me  to  briefly  treat  the  question,  as  it  were, 
ab  initio  in  all  its  general  elementary  detail,  so  as  to  complete 
that  continuous  chain  of  reasoning  requisite  to  the 'full  develop- 
ment of  every  sound  philosophical  inquiry,— a  privilege  which 
will,  I  trust,  be  freely  granted  me. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Authdr. 
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2.  I  omit  for  the  present  all  especial  account  of  the  several 
processes  and  electrical  instruments  of  research  employed  in  these 
inquiries ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  I  have  described  in 
former  papers  in  the  Royal  Society's  Transactions,  viz,  the  Hydro- 
static Electrometer,  the  Scale-beam  Electrometer,  Unit-jar,  Bifilar 
or  Torsion  Balance, Quantity-jar,  &c.*  I  will  merely  observe,  that 
I  have,  since  my  first  announcement  of  these  instruments,  greatly 
improved  them,  and  carried  processes  of  quantitative  measurement 
to  a  remarkable  degree  of  precision,  so  that  given  and  measured 
quantities  of  electricity  may  be  deposited  with  perfect  certainty 
on  insulated  conducting  surfaces,  the  intensity  or  reactive  force 
accurately  deduced  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  of 
form,  extent  of  surface,  variation  of  distance,  or  any  other  ele- 
ment essential  to  the  inquiry.  I  have  further  given  most  especial 
attention  to  the  perfection  of  the  several  insulations  upon  which 
the  accuracy  of  important  deductions  mainly  depends.  Wherever 
it  is  admissible,  the  conducting  bodies  are  insulated  by  suspen- 
sion filaments  of  strong  silk-gut,  carefully  varnished  with  a  solu- 
tion of  shell-lac  or  naphtha,  and  sustained  by  varnished  glass 
supports,  so  that  an  extremely  small  surface  is  exposed  in  such 
kind  of  insulation.  The  glass  rods  and  other  solid  insulators 
employed  were  also  carefijQly  varnished,  and  as  slender  as  the 
nature  of  the  experiment  would  admit,  and  were  made  perfectly 
dry  when  employed,  by  the  dry  heat  of  a  curved  iron  heated  to 
redness.  By  these  means,  and  with  attention  to  the  air  of  the 
room,  I  have  been  enabled  to  retain  the  quantity-jar  and  needle 
of  the  balance  in  a  charged  state  for  two  and  sometimes  three 
days  together,  and  that,  too,  without  much  deterioration  of 
charge.  Suspended  insulated  conductors  of  some  considerable 
extent  have  been  observed  to  perfectly  retain  the  quantity  of 
electricity  communicated  to  them,  and  far  exceeding  the  time 
requisite  for  the  experiment  under  examination ;  so  that  all  cal- 
culation of  loss  of  charge  by  atmospheric  influence,  and  which 
is  commonly  a  very  precarious  matter,  became  altogether  eli- 
minated in  the  inquiry. 

8.  Prelinmary  views, — If  an  insulated  neutral  conductor,  N, 
Plate  I.  fig.  1,  be  immediately  opposed  to  an  insulated  charged 
conductor  P,  then,  as  is  well  known,  a  peculiar  and  very  extra- 
ordinary species  of  action  ensues, — an  action  apparently  of  a 
sympathetic  kind,  and  which  at  first  seems  to  be  an  action  ex- 
erted between  the  two  bodies  at  a  distance.  The  result  of  this 
action,  whatever  it  be,  is  to  change  the  actually  existing  electrical 
condition  of  the  two  bodies ;  e*  g.  the  neutral  body  N,  without 
any  direct  communication  of  electricity,  exhibits  a  state  of  elec- 
trical excitation  and  becomes  attractive  of  surrounding  matter^ 
*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1834,  1836,  1839. 
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whilst  the  existing  attractive  force  of  the  charged  body  P  on 
sorrounding  matter  is  sensibly  diminished.  The  electrical  state 
thus  induced  in  the  neutral  body  N^  is  a  peculiar  state :  its 
near  face  n,  immediately  presented  to  the  charged  body  Y, 
assumes  a  condition  of  electrical  force  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
P^  whilst  its  remote  face^  p,  exhibits  the  same  kind  of  force.  On 
the  other  hand^  the  near  face  of  the  charged  body  P  immediately 
opposed  to  N,  although  its  electrical  state  is  still  the  same^  ex- 
hibits a  very  considerable  increase  of  charge ;  and  this  is  attended 
by  such  a  diminution  of  charge  in  its  remote  face  r,  that  this 
face  r  will,  under  some  circumstances,  not  only  approach  neu- 
trality, but  it  may  actually  pass  that  limit.  The  subsequent  or 
actually  existing  states  of  these  two  bodies,  therefore,  instead  of 
being  as  represented  in  fig.  1,  may  be  better  conceived  by  the  dia- 
gram,|fig.  2.  This  peculiar  electrical  disturbance,  both  in  charged 
or  neutral  bodies,  has  been  designated  not  unaptly  by  the  term 
electrical  induction.  Conceiving  that  both  these  disturbances  were 
present  in  every  case  of  electrical  attractive  force,  and  that  it  was 
from  these  disturbances  the  subsequent  force  of  attraction  resulted, 
I  was  led,  so  long  since  as  the  year  1839,  to  consider  the  action  of 
the  charged  on  the  neutral  body,  fig.  1,  as  a  primary  or  direct 
inductive  force,  and  the  action  of  the  now  changed  neutral  body, 
fig.  2,  upon  the  charged  body,  as  a  sort  of  secondary  or  reflected 
inductive  force*,  two  terms  which  have  since  been  fully  recog- 
nized and  employed  by  many  cultivators  of  this  branch  of  science. 

4.  Both  the  single-  and  double-fluid  hypotheses  of  electricity 
have  been  employed  in  explanation  of  this  induced  electrical  dis<^ 
turbance  in  bodies,  and  not  altogether  without  success.  The 
theory  of  two  electrical  fluids  supposes  a  disunion  of  the  com- 
bined electrical  elements,  and  a  greater  or  less  accumulation  of 
them  in  opposite  parts  of  the  given  conductors.  The  single^fluid 
theory  supposes  an  actual  displacement  of  electricity  in  each  of 
the  opposed  bodies,  and  a  disturbed  or  new  distribution  of  it. 
Although  it  is  far  from  probable  that  either  of  these  hypotheses 
is  a  true  explanation,  yet  either  may  be  employed  in  the  way  of 
elucidation,  and  to  facilitate  our  comprehension  of  the  kind  of 
action  we  have  to  deal  with.  I  adopt  here  the  latter  hypothesis, 
as  being  of  a  simple  character,  well  calculated  to  represent  the 
phaenomena. 

5.  Assuming,  then,  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  agency  every- 
where existing  in  the  matter  of  our  globe,  and  termed  electricity, 
and  supposing  it  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  tend  always  to  an 
eauilibrium  of  distribution,  then  when  a  charged  body,  P,  fig,  1, 
wnich  we  will  assume  to  be  charged  positively,  is  directly  opposed 
to  a  neutral  body  N,  the  tendency  of  the  superabundant  elec- 

*  Traiuactioiis  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1839. 
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tricity  of  P  being  to  an  equilibrium  of  distribution,  a  portion  of 
the  electricity  proper  to  N,  and  which  is  adjacent  to  the  charged 
body  P,  begins,  as  it  were,  to  recede  toward  its  remote  parts, 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  reception  of  as  much  of  the  charge  accu« 
mulated  on  P,  as  the  near  extremity  of  P  is  prepared  to  throw  off 
upon  it ;  a  state  of  things  already  illustrated  in  fig.  2,  in  which 
there  is  an  increased  accumulation,  q,  in  charged  body,  P,  and 
a  displacement,  w,  in  neutral  body,  N.  Supposing  no  impedi- 
ment to  motion,  the  bodies  P  and  N  are  apparently  attracted ; 
they  move  toward  each  other  up  to  contact,  the  charge  becomes 
shared  between  them,  and  N  is  said  to  have  taken  up  electricity 
from  P.  I  must  again  repeat,  that  I  do  not  employ  this  hypo- 
thesis further  than  as  a  means  of  elucidation  and  perspicuity ; 
other  modes  of  explanation  may  be  equally  admissible ;  but  what- 
ever hypothesis  we  resort  to,  we  have  virtually  the  same  elements 
to  deal  with :  it  is  the  form  only  of  representation  to  the  mind 
which  we  change. 

6.  This  being  understood,  it  is  very  important  to  observe,  that 
a  charged  body  P,  fig.  1,  cannot  possibly  throw  off  any  of  its 
charge  upon  a  second  neutral  body  N,  unless  the  neutral  body  N 
can  assume  this  new  and  preparatory  induced  state  represented 
in  fig.  2 :  if  from  any  disturbing  cause  that  is  not  possible,  then 
no  attractive  force  ensues,  and  no  electricity  is  communicated. 
Hence  it  is  we  find  a  much  greater  force  of  attraction  between  a 
charged  and  a  neutral  body  susceptible  of  free  inductive  change, 
than  between  a  charged  and  neutral  body  less  open  to  such 
change.  If  the  neutral  body  be  connected  with  the  earth,  then 
the  attractive  force  is,  under  the  existing  conditions,  the  greatest 
possible,  since  the  electricity  of  the  neutral  body  N,  fig.  2,  has 
then  unlimited  room  to  recede,  and  the  induced  change  in  the 
face  n  nearest  the  charged  body  as  complete  as  it  can  be.  The 
few  following  experiments  are  instructive  and  important. 

Exp.  1.  Let  an  extremely  thin  circular  disc  of  gilded  wood,  n, 
fig.  3,  be  suspended  by  an  insulating  thread  from  one  arm  of  a 
delicate  balance  B,  and  duly  counterpoised  by  weights  placed  in 
the  opposite  scale-pan.  Place  an  insulated  and  similar  gilded 
disc p  immediately  under  n,  and  proceed  to  communicate  top  a 
given  electrical  charge :  little  or  no  attractive  force  will  ensue, 
even  although  the  distance  between  the  two  discs  be  very  consi- 
derably diminished ;  indeed,  under  any  circumstances  the  force 
will  be  small;  there  is,  in  fact,  little  or  no  capacity  in  the  op- 
posed faces  jow  of  the  discs  for  inductive  change  (5).  If  the 
disc  w  be  a  thin  lamina  of  varnished  talc  little  susceptible  of  in- 
duction, the  force  by  this  test  is  inappreciable. 

Ea!p,  2,  Increase  the  thickness  of  the  two  discs.  Let  the 
fixed  disc  jo,  fig.  4,  for  example,  be  supported  on  a  sphere  sp 
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of  some  magnitude,  and  a  few  light  cylindrical  rings,  or  a  pro- 
jecting gilded  reed  n  r,  be  added  to  the  remote  face  n  of  the 
suspended  disc  n,  so  as  to  allow  the  electricity  of  the  near  face  of 
n  to  recede,  and  a  determination  of  the  charge  toward  the  face  p 
of  the  charged  disc  p  to  ensue,  then  considerable  attractive  force 
follows ;  if,  instead  of  suspending  n  by  an  insulating  thread,  we 
suspend  it  by  a  metallic  thread,  and  connect  p  with  a  charged 
surface  of  great  extension,  then  the  attractive  force  is  a  maxi- 
mum, 

Exp.  3.  Touch  a  charged  surface  with  a  small  disc  consisting 
of  a  thin  lamina  of  varnished  talc  attached  to  a  slender  insula- 
ting rod  of  glass ;  it  takes  up  no  charge,  or  at  least  so  little  that 
it  often  fails  to  affect  a  delicate  electroscope. 

Exp.  4.  Substitute  an  extremely  thin  conducting  disc  for  the 
talc :  similar  results  will  ensue ;  the  quantity  of  electricity  brought 
away  will  be  often  inappreciable,  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
and  other  insulations  become  more  or  less  perfect.  Increase  the 
thickness  of  the  conducting  disc :  the  quantity  of  electricity 
brought  away  will  also  increase,  and  up  to  a  limit  at  which  we 
give  the  touching  face  of  the  disc  all  the  capacity  for  inductive 
change  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

These  facts  have  an  important  application  to  the  phaenomena 
of  statical  electricity,  and  cannot  be  too  forcibly  insisted  on  : 
they  may  be  easily  and  substantially  verified  experimentally. 

7,  It  is  apparent  from  the  experiments  of  Cavendish,  Saussure, 
Volta,  Coulomb,  and  other  celebrated  philosophers,  that  if  a  hol- 
low metal  globe  be  insulated  and  charged  (as  it  is  termed)  with 
electricity,  all  the  charge  will  be  found  on  its  exterior  surface ; 
so  that  a  small  carrier-ball  perfectly  insulated  on  a  slender 
support,  takes  up  no  charge  after  being  introduced  into  the 
interior  of  the  globe  and  placed  in  contact  with  its  inner  sur- 
face. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  charge  is  determined  toward 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  globe.  A  great  variety  of  experi- 
mental evidence  leads  to  this  conclusion.  Still  the  failure  of  an 
insulated  carrier-ball  to  take  up  electricity  from  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  globe  is,  taken  abstractedly,  by  no  means  conclusive 
of  the  fact :  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  whole  interior  of  the  globe 
to  bristle,  as  it  were,  with  electricity,  and  yet  the  carrier-ball  fail 
to  become  charged  in  the  slightest  degree.  This  fact  is  of  such 
great  elementary  importance,  that  I  feel  myself  justified  in  call- 
ing attention  to  former  experiments  on  this  point,  and  which  I 
have  greatly  extended  and  perfected. 

Eocp,  5.  Let  a  6,  fig.  5,  be  a  hollow  globe  of  glass  of  about  5 
inches  diameter,  having  a  short  neck  at  a,  carefully  varnished, 
and  exposing  an  opening  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Let 
this  globe  be  filled  with  dry  mercury  up  to  the  neck  a,  and  be 
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placed  in  an  outer  glass  vessel  A  D,  also  filled  with  mercury ;  we 
have  then  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  imparting  a  charge  to 
the  interior  of  the  glass.  For  thil  purpose  let  a  light  insulated 
charging  rod,  c  b,  surmounted  by  an  electrometer  of  repulsion^  m, 
be  introduced  within  the  globe,  and  the  mercury  in  the  exterior 
vessel  be  connected  with  the  ground  by  a  metallic  communica- 
tion, a  t.  Let  this  system  be  charged  in  the  usual  way :  when 
charged  to  any  degree  of  intensity,  as  shown  by  the  electrometer, 
remove  the  communication  with  the  earth  a  t,  and  also  the 
charging  rod  c  b,  by  means  of  its  insulating  support  k ;  run  off 
the  mercury  first  from  the  outer  vessel  A  D,  and  then  from  the 
interior  of  the  globe  by  means  of  a  glass  siphon,  and  place  the 
now  empty  globe  on  an  insulator,  as  represented,  fig.  6.  We 
may  be  now  assured,  on  the  faith  of  Franklin's  celebrated  expe- 
riment of  the  electrical  jar  with  moveable  coatings,  that  all  the 
interior  surface  of  the  globe  is  covered  with  electricity.  Intro- 
duce now  a  small  insulated  carrier-ball  b  into  this  charged  globe 
so  as  to  touch  the  interior  electrified  glass,  and  again  withdraw 
it.  The  carrier-ball  comes  away  quite  neutral,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  hollow  metal  globe,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  actually 
brought  into  contact  with  a  dense  stratum  of  electricity,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  may  be  made  evident  by  simply  attaching  the 
carrier-ball  to  the  lower  point  b  of  the  insulated  charging  rod  b  c, 
fig.  5,  and  introducing  it  as  before.  The  electrometer  m  will, 
if  delicately  hung,  be  immediately  affected;  or  otherwise  the 
charge  may  be  shown  by  the  medium  of  an  ordinary  gold 
leaf. 

8.  That  the  failure  of  the  carrier-ball  to  take  up  electricity  is 
in  no  degree  dependent  on  the  circumstance  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  electrical  accumulation  on  an  insulating 
surface  as  distinguishable  from  the  case  of  the  hollow  metid 
sphere,  may  be  clearly  shown  by  charging  a  plane  glass  surface 
having  moveable  coatings  and  treating  the  plane  charged  glass 
in  a  similar  way.  In  this  case  electricity  is  freely  taken  up  by 
the  carrier-ball  from  the  charged  side :  it  is  hence  evident  that 
the  globular  form  of  the  surface  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  carrier-ball  to  take  up  electricity  from  the  glass. 
The  carrier-ball,  in  fact,  cannot  take  on  that  induced  electrical 
state  (3)  requisite  to  its  reception  of  free  electricity ;  the  forces 
operating  on  it  being  in  contrary  directions,  its  natural  electricity 
cannot  recede  from  any  point  of  its  surface,  hence  all  induced 
change  in  the  distribution  of  its  own  proper  electricity,  np,  fig.  3, 
is  impossible. 

This  experiment  with  charged  glass  may  be  effectively  ma- 
naged  by  employing  water  instead  of  mercury ;  or  we  may  en- 
velope the  outer  «urfiice  of  the  globe  in  tinfoil  and  electrify  the 
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glass  internally  by  means  of  a  point  connected  with  the  electrical 
machine  and  projecting  within  the  globe. 

9.  That  induction  would  go  on  within  the  globe  were  it  free 
to  do  so^  may  be  exemplified  by  one  or  two  striking  illustrations. 

Eap,  6.  Let  a  charged  hollow  globe  of  metal  or  glass^  fiff.  7, 
be  placed  on  an  insulating  support  as  before^  fig.  6 ;  introduce 
within  it  the  small  insulated  carrier-ball  b,  and  whilst  within  the 
^obe  touch  the  carrier-ball  with  a  light  insulated  wire,  c  b,  pro- 
jecting freely  into  the  air;  remove  this  wire  and  then  withdraw 
the  carrier-ball  j  the  carrier-ball  will  be  found  charged  with  elec- 
tricity opposite  to  that  of  the  globe ;  if  the  globe  be  plus^  the 
carrier-ball  will  be  minus,  as  might  be  expected.  In  this  state 
introduce  the  carrier-ball  again  within  the  globe,  and  so  as  to 
touch  the  interior  surface ;  it  comes  away  now  quite  neutral, 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  taken  up  positive  electricity  from  the  inte- 
rior surface,  either  by  immediate  contact  with  the  electrical  par- 
ticles in  the  case  of  a  charged  globe  of  glass,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  metal  surface  in  the  case  of  a  charged  metal 
globe. 

The  same  result  ensues  if  we  touch  the  carrier-ball  vrith  the 
free  wire  when  in  contact  with  the  interior  surface,  provided  both 
be  raised  together  off  the  surface  previously  to  withdrawal  of  the 
wire,  otherwise  the  carrier-ball  immediately  takes  up  positive 
electricity  and  comes  away  neutral.  The  insulated  free  wire, 
however,  comes  away  positively  charged  with  the  electricity  which 
had  retired  from  the  carrier-ball. 

If  both  the  touching  wire  c6,  fig.  7,  and  carrier-ball  b,  be 
raised  together  and  removed  without  the  globe,  then  the  whole 
evinces  positive  electricity;  for  the  carrier-ball,  whilst  in  contact 
with  the  interior  of  the  sphere,  having  first  become  negative, 
immediately  takes  up  positive  electricity  from  the  charged  sphere 
and  becomes  neutral,  and  probably  remains  so  whilst  in  contact 
with  the  sphere;  whilst  the  exterior  ball  c  of  the  touching  wire 
evinces  positive  electricity,  being  necessarily  charged  with  the 
electricity  superinduced  upon  it  by  the  first  induction  (3),  fig.  2. 
On  raising  the  whole  system  out  of  the  sphere,  however,  this 
superinduced  electricity  expands  over  the  whole;  for  the  ori- 
ginal conditions  are  restored,  whilst  the  new  electricity  taken  up 
remains;  hence  the  carrier-ball  will  now  evince  positive  elec- 
tricity. And  this  is  really  what  happens  when  an  insulated  wire 
and  ball  are  introduced  within  the  globe  of  sufficient  length  to 
project  into  the  air. 

10.  Although  the  two  cases  of  charged  globes  to  which  I  have 
thus  called  attention  may  at  first  appear  d^erent,  the  one  being 
a  case  of  a  hollow  globe  of  metal,  the  other  of  glass,  yet  a  very 
little  reflection  will  show  that  both  cases  are  virtually  the  same 
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thing ;  ^the  difference  is  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  both  reducible  to  the  elements  of  the  electrical  or 
Ley  den  jar.     Indeed,  every  case  of  what  is  commonly  called  a 
charged  conductor,  resolves  itself  into  the  form  of  a  coated  elec- 
tric, and  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  disposition  and  combination 
of  electrics  and  conductors;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  accumulation  of 
electricity  upon  the  terminating  strata  of  a  dialectric  medium 
bounded  by,  and  in  direct  contact  with,  conducting  matter, 
either  near  or  distant.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  what  has  been 
termed  a  charged  hollow  metallic  globe,  in  which  all  the  charge 
is  conceived  to  be  impelled,  as  it  were,  by  the  repulsive  force  of 
its  particles  from  a  centre  of  force,  and  so  find  its  way  to  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  we  find  on  an  attentive  examination  the 
following  arrangement  of  conductors  and  electrics,  fig.  8,  and 
into  which  every  case  of  electrical  charge  may  be  finally  resolved. 
We  have,  first,  a  metallic  surface  P ;  secondly,  exterior  to  this 
an  insulating  medium  aK,  viz.  atmospheric  air,  in  a  stratum 
of  which,  fl,  immedialtely  surrounding  the  globe,  there  is  a  dense 
electrical  accumulation ;  thirdly,  beyond  this  stratum  we  have  in 
continuation  other  air,  Ky  not  so  immediately  electrified,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  further  inductive  change :  the  external  air  is  in  its 
turn  bounded  by  other  conducting  matter,  N.  When,  therefore, 
we  impart  free  electricity  to  the  hollow  sphere  P,  we  do  nothing 
more  than  cause  an  electrical  accumulation  to  ensue  upon  the 
stratum  a,  according  to  the  well-established  principles  of  the 
Leyden  experiment.     We  do  not,  in  fact,  charge  the  sphere  at 
all,  any  more  than  we  charge  the  coating  of  an  electrical  jar : 
indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  in  any  case  we  could  charge  a  metallic 
conductor  taken  apart  from,  or  in  the  absence  of,  a  dialectric 
boundary.     The  globe  itself  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  the  inner  coating  of  a  given  dialectric  bounded  by 
distant  conducting  matter,  and  which  we  may  consider  as  the 
ppposed  coating ;  the  metal  of  the  globe  is  merely  the  conductor 
to  the  charge.     The  inductive  action  upon  which  the  charge  de- 
.pends,  may  be  shown  to  extend  to  great  distances.     Cavendish 
traced  it  from  the  centre  to  the  walls  of  a  room  16  feet  in  dia- 
meter*.    Faraday  traced  it  from  a  ball  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  a  room  to  the  walls,  26  feet  distant  f. 

If  we  examine  the  experiment  of  the  charged  glass  globe  (7), 
fig.  5,  we  find  the  elementary  conditions  precisely  the  same. 
Here  we  have  (fig.  8)  an  interior  coating  of  mercury  P,  then  an 
external  dialectric  a  A,  which  in  this  case  is  glass ;  finally,  an 
outer  coating  of  mercury  N.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  we 
do  not  charge  the  interior  mercury,  as  is  well  known,  although 
it  may  possibly,  on  being  removed,  be  slightly  electrified :  the 
*  Cavendish,  MS.  f  Experimental  Researches,  1303. 
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result  of  the  operation  is  to  cause  an  electrical  accumulation  On 
the  interior  surface  of  the  glass.  The  great  difference  in  the 
two  cases  simply  consists  in  the  more  or  less  perfect  application 
of  the  coatings  to  the  dialectric  medium  upon  which  the  charge 
depends.  If  we  could  suppose  our  hollow  metal  globe  sur- 
rounded by  a  second  external  globe  of  metal,  the  two  globes 
being  near  each  other,  but  not  anywhere  touching,  then  we 
should  have  the  two  cases  identical,  as  seen  in  the  very  ingenious 
apparatus  employed  by  Faraday  (Experimental  Eesearches,  1195). 
If,  further,  we  imagine  that,  subsequently  to  the  charging  of 
this  system,  both  the  globes  were  removed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
mercury  coatings,  Exp.  5,  and  the  intermediate  air  to  remain,  as 
it  were,  fixed  and  immoveable,  then  would  be  developed  upon 
the  boundaries  of  this  stratum  all  the  phaenomena  of  the  hollow 
glass  globe  above  described ;  the  charge  would  remain  with  the 
air.  If,  in  the  case  of  the  charged  glass  globe,  we  allowed  the 
interior  metallic  coating  to  remain  under  the  form  of  thin  me- 
tallic leaf  attached  to  the  glass,  then  the  final  experimental  con- 
ditions would  be  identical.  As  it  is,  we  operate  upon  the  charge 
in  the  case  of  the  hollow  metal  sphere,  through  the  medium  of 
the  coating ;  in  the  case  of  the  glass  globe,  we  come  into  contact 
more  immediately  with  the  charge  itself. 

11.  The  theoretical  view,  therefore,  of  the  celebrated  experi- 
ment of  what  has  been  termed  a  charged  hollow  sphere,  and 
which  appears  the  best  adapted  to  explain  the  phsenomena,  is  that 
of  charged  electrics  generally.  The  free  electricity  first  commu- 
nicated to  the  inner  coating,  viz.  the  metallic  sphere,  operates  by 
induction  upon  the  nearest  matter  susceptible  of  electrical  change 
(3),  and  thereby  developes  or  calls  into  operation  the  opposite 
electricity.  The  opposite  forces  thus  brought  into  life  tend  to 
combine  and  exhibit  attractive  force,  and  consequently  come  as 
near  together  as  want  of  conducting  power  in  the  intervening 
restraining  dialectric  will  permit :  the  imparted  electricity  must 
therefore  necessarily  find  its  way  upon  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  hollow  metal  globe  without  the  aid  of  any  kind  of  repulsive 
force  to  which  the  phaenomenon  has  been  hypothetically  attri- 
buted. It  is  in  virtue  of  this  kind  of  action  that  we  are  said  to 
charge  simple  insulated  conductors  generally.  The  amount  of 
charge,  however,  or  quantity  of  electricity  which  can  be  sustained 
by  them  under  a  given  electrometer  indication,  can  never  be  so 
great  as  in  the  case  of  systematically  coated  electrics  of  compa- 
ratively small  thickness.  The  case  of  simple  conductors  is  much 
the  same  thing  as  the  case  of  extremely  thick  glass,  or  the  limit- 
ing of  the  free  action  of  one  of  the  coatings  of  an  electrical  jar ; 
in  either  case  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  can  be  accumu- 
lated under  a  given  degree  of  the  electrometer  is  greatly  dimi- 
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nished.  The  experiment  with  an  eleetrified  hollow  globe  there*' 
fore  appears  to  have  been  expressed  in  very  inexact  terms^  and 
the  pfasenomenon  of  the  exclusive  appearance  of  the  charge  upon 
the  exterior  surface  somewhat  misapprehended. 

12.  It  follows  from  these  demonstrable  conditions  of  elec- 
trical charge^  that  a  stratum  of  what  may  be  termed  electrical 
particles  must  always  necessarily  exist  upon  the  surfaces  of  a 
charged  conductor,  as  is  clearly  demonstrable  by  experiment;  and 
the  electrical  agency,  whatever  it  be,  penetrates  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  substance  of  the  air  itself,  or  other  dialectric  medium 
in  contact  with  the  conducting  surface,  as  is  well  shown  in  Fara- 
day's most  comprehensive  researches  (1245).  This  is  really  the 
acceptation  of  the  term  electrical  atmosphere ;  a  term  correctly 
applied  by  the  celebrated  Volta,  who  most  thoroughly  compre- 
hended the  practical  nature  of  electrical  force,  notwithstanding 
that  his  power  of  rigorous  thought  has  been  questioned,  and  his 
theoretical  views  of  electricity  rather  severely  remarked  on  by  an 
eminent  writer  not  altogether  unbiassed  by  theoretical  opinion, 
and  evidently  not  a  little  impatient  of  dissent*.  That  Volta  was 
most  perfectly  correct  in  attributing  the  pfasenomena  of  charged 
electrical  conductors  to  the  presence  of  electrical  atmospheres 
surrounding  them,  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  just  ex- 
plained the  term,  is  absolutely  demonstrable  by  the  most  conclu- 
sive experiments  :  we  remove  the  metal,  and  there  remains  the 
charged  stratum;  in  other  words,  the  atmosphere  of  electrical  par- 
ticles, as  it  may  be  termed,  entirely  without  and  independent  of  it. 

13.  The  electrical  stratum  thus  found  to  exist  on  electrified  con- 
ductors appears  firmly  held  to  the  surface  by  attractive  force,  and 
is  inseparable  from  it  by  movement  of  the  body.  Franklin  whirled 
a  charged  ball  attached  to  a  silk  cord  many  times  round  in  the  air 
and  with  great  velocity,  still  the  ball  retained  its  chargef.  An 
electrified  conductor,  therefore,  when  transferred  from  one  place 
to  another,  may  be  supposed  to  carry  the  electrical  stratum  along 
with  it,  just  as  the  metallic  coating  of  charged  glass  would  do. 
It  is  true  that  the  term  electrical  atmosphere  has  been  occasion- 
ally used  in  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory  sense,  and  has  hence  been 
justly  discountenanced  by  many  eminent  physicists  and  mathe- 
maticians. When  taken,  however,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have 
applied  it  as  expressive  of  a  demonstrable  fact,  the  question 
assumes  quite  another  form.  Volta,  therefore,  in  referring  the 
phsenomena  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  electrified  bodies  generally  on  each  other,  to  the  imme^ 
diate  action  of  the  electrical  particles  themselves  held  firmly  on 

*  BiblioMque  Universelle,  article  *  Volta.' 

t  If  we  charjge  a  plate  of  glass  through  plane  moveable  coatings  of  gilded 
wood,  the  coatings  will  adhere  to  the  glass. 
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the  surfaces  of  bodies^  did  in  no  way  violate  sound  deduction 
from  rigorous  thought^  or  evince  in  any  degree  a  vague  and  im- 
perfect apprehension  of  the  probable  nature  of  electrical  force. 
When  we  remove  the  coatings  of  a  charged  electric  (7),  Exp.  5, 
something  is  evidently  left  behind — some  agency  or  source  of 
power.  What  is  that  something  ?  In  what  does  it  consist  ?  It  is 
evidently  external  to  the  metallic  surface  with  which  the  dialectric 
surface  was  previously  in  contact^  although  inseparable  from  it 
so  long  as  the  two  remain  combined ;  and  it  is  really  from  this 
somethings  which  we  express  by  the  term  electrical  stratum  or 
atmosphere^  that  the  phsenomena  we  observe  arise,  and  not  from 
nn  hypothetically  charged  conductor*. 

14.  On  attentively  reviewing  these  facts,  it  will  be  quite  ap- 
parent, that  in  any  endeavour  to  take  away  or  abstract  electricity 
from  a  charged  surface  through  the  medium  of  a  conducting  sub- 
stance applied  to  it,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  maintain  in  this 
substance  a  sufficient  power  of  inductive  change.  This  we  cannot 
possibly  do  if  the  body  be  of  extremely  small  dimensions  and  thick- 
ness, and  be  applied  to  the  charged  conductor  within  the  envelope 
of  the  electrical  stratum  immediately  upon  its  surface ;  because  in 
such  a  position  it  will  approach  the  conditions  of  the  carrier-ball 
introduced  into  the  hollow  sphere  (7),  Exp.  5  :  its  inductive  sus- 
ceptibility, and  consequently  its  power  of  abstracting  electricity, 
must  become  more  or  less  damaged;  indeed  it  is  next  to  certain, 
that  a  small  and  very  completely  insulated  disc  of  metal  of  indefi- 
nitely small  thickness  may  under  some  circumstances  come  away 
from  contact  with  an  electrified  surface  very  nearly  neutral. 
These  are  important  facts  as  affecting  the  practical  operation  of 
what  is  termed  the  proof-plane,  and  which  consists  of  an  ex- 
tremely thin  and  small  insulated  disc  of  metal  applied  to  the 
surface  of  a  charged  conductor,  often  with  a  view  of  determining 
by  the  quantity  of  electricity  abstracted,  the  quantity  of  charge 
disposed  in  different  points  of  the  surface.  The  received  theo- 
retical view  of  the  proof-plane  supposes,  that  when  the  disc  is 
placed  upon  any  point  of  the  charged  conducting  surface,  it 
actually  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  surface  itself,  so  that  on 
removfd  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  actually  abstracted  an  ele- 
ment of  the  surface  with  all  the  charge  belonging  to  it.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  extremely  difficult  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  truth 
of  this  view,  or  to  be  assured  that  a  small  insulated  disc,  how- 

*  The  experiments  of  Beccaria  and  Franklin  with  the  smoke  of  resin  and 
colophonia,  and  which  they  ohserved  to  collect  about  electrified  conductors, 
so  as  to  envelope  them>  although  perhaps  no  very  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  esdstence  of  a  similar  atmosphere  of  electricity^  are  still  not  without 
very  considerable  interest.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  adherence  of  these 
atmospheres  of  smoke  to  the  charged  surface,  admitting  the  theoiy  of  elec- 
trical repulsive  force. 
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ever  thin  we  take  it,  can.  ever  be  anything  more  than  a  foreign 
body  brought  to  share  in  the  electrical  charge  of  another  body, 
on  the  principles  laid  down  (3),  fig.  2 ;  and  this  will,  I  ima* 
giDc,  be  satisfactorily  conceived  by  reference  to  the  following 
experiments. 

Eoop.  7.  Take  a  small  insulated  conducting  cylinder,  a,  fig.  9 ; 
suppose  a  light  cylinder  of  gilded  wood,  about  '4  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  '6  of  an  inch  high ;  apply  it  to  the  central  portion 
of  a  charged  rectangular  conducting  plate  P,  as  indicated  in  the 
figure,  and  then  find  by  the  torsion  or  bifilar  balance  its  reactive 
force.  Let  this  cylinder  be  now  divided  into  two  portions,  or 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  take  a  cylinder  of  half  the  alti- 
tude. Find  the  force  after  being  applied  to  the  charged  plate  P, 
as  before ;  the  force  will  be  much  less.  Continue  to  diminish 
the  thickness  until  a  mere  disc  results ;  the  force  will  continu- 
ally decrease  with  the  thickness.  At  last,  when  the  thickness  is 
taken  indefinitely  small,  then  with  a  certain  charge  little  or  no 
resulting  force  is  apparent.  We  may  here  fairly  ask.  What  is  the 
limit  of  thickness  at  which  we  may  arrest  our  division  so  as  to 
repose  with  confidence  on  the  reactive  force  when  transferred  to 
the  balance,  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  actually  ex- 
isting in  the  point  of  the  electrified  surface  to  which  the  disc  has 
been  applied?  Theoretically,  we  should,  in  continuing  the  divi- 
sion, arrive  at  last  at  a  zero  of  charge.  Now  it  is  notorious  that 
if  we  take  a  series  of  proof-planes  of  variable  thickness  and  apply 
them  to  different  points  of  a  charged  surface,  we  get  all  sorts  of 
proportions  of  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  respective  points 
touched,  as  determined  by  the  electrical  balance  after  the  method 
of  Coulomb ;  the  correctness  of  which  in  determining  the  rela- 
tive quantity  of  electricity  operating  between  the  repellent  balls 
of  the  balance  is  quite  unquestionable,  sufficient  attention  being 
given  to  the  manipulation. 

I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  very  direct  experimental  pro- 
cesses (Exps.  8  and  9),  the  altitude  above  the  charged  surface 
at  which  the  reactive  force  imparted  to  a  proof-disc  of  small 
thickness  would  be  everywhere  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  it  being 
.evident,  that,  applied  to  certain  points  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre,  the  disc  takes  up  a  greater  charge. 

Eccp.  8.  A  Ught  cylinderof  gilded  wood,  ap,  fig.  10,  about  '4 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  3  inches  high,  being  placed  on  a 
charged  rectangular  plate  P,  as  indicated  in  the  figure,  the  react- 
ive force  of  a  proof-plane,  p,  applied  to  the  remote  face  of  this 
cylinder  was  observed  for  different  points  of  the  charged  surface, 
and  found  to  be  everywhere  the  same,  the  plate  P  being  charged 
with  a  given  quantity  of  electricity.  At  the  extremity  q  the 
reactive  force  was  the  same,  whether  the  proof-plane  p  were 
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applied  on  the  surface  at  the  foot  a  of  the  cylinder  ap,  or  to  its 
distant  face  p ;  at  the  centre  (fig.  9)  the  force  was  found  to  vary 
considerably  between  the  base  and  altitude  of  the  cylinder  itself* 
The  following  are  the  numerical  results : — 

At  centre  c. 
Force  on  surlace,  7°.     Force  at  remote  face  of  cylinder,  83°. 

At  extremity  q. 
Force  on  surface,  32°.     Force  at  remote  face  of  cylinder,  33°. 

16.  Eap.d.  Having  satisfactorily  investigated  this  fact,  I  pro* 
ceeded  to  observe  the  rate  of  increase  of  force  at  the  centre  as 
the  altitude  of  the  intervening  cylinder  above  the  surface  was 
increased,  and  to  find  the  altitude  of  the  point  at  which  it  would 
become  equal  to  the  force  at  the  extremity,  viz.  32  to  33  degrees. 
With  this  view  I  employed  a  series  of  small  cyUnders  of  gilded 
wood,  varying  from  •!  to  '75  of  an  inch  in  altitude,  and  about 
'4  of  an  inch  in  diameter  j  also  other  similar  cylinders  varying 
from  1  to  6  inches  in  altitude,  so  as  to  obtain,  by  superposition 
or  otherwise,  any  given  height  above  the  surface  required.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  resulting  forces  as  compared  with  the 
altitude,  in  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  force  up  to  a  certain 
limit  increases  with  the  square  root  of  the  altitude,  or  is  nearly 
in  that  proportion,  after  which  it  ceases  to  increase,  and  is  for 
further  altitudes  nearly  the  same. 


Results  c 

fEap.9. 

Height  above  surface  in  inches. 

•1. 

•26. 

•5. 

76. 

L 

1-5 

2. 

2-5. 

3. 

Reactive  force  in  degrees. 

7 

11 

15 

20 

22 

25 

28 

31 

32 

On  employing  a  cylinder  from  5  to  6  inches  high,  the  force 
from  the  plane  with  a  given  charge  was  observed  to  be  every- 
where the  same. 

16.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  these  results,  that  the  efiect  of 
the  intervening  cylinder  is  to  raise  up  the  point  of  contact,  and 
place  the  tangent  or  pr oof- plane  jo,  so  far  without  the  influence  of 
the  electrical  stratum  upon  the  surface  as  to  admit  of  a  free  in- 
ductive change ;  the  cause,  therefore,  of  a  tangent  disc  of  small 
thickness  becoming  more  highly  charged  from  the  extremities 
of  an  electrified  surface  than  from  the  centre,  may  mainly  depend 
upon  its  position  in  respect  of  the  electrical  stratum  (12)  when 
placed  in  these  two  relative  points.  I  have  on  a  former  oc- 
casion called  attention  to  this  circumstance.  If,  for  example^ 
we  place  a  small  disc  of  little  thickness  in  the  centre  of  a  charged 
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surface,  as  at  c,  fig.  10,  it  would  suffer  more  obstruction  to  in-f 
ductive  change  from  surrounding  electrical  psffticles  than  when 
placed  at  the  extremity  q,  where  it  would  be  less  involved,  as 
it  were,  in  counteracting  forces.  If  placed  directly  at  and  out- 
side the  extremity  q,  then  one  of  its  faces  would  be  still  more 
exposed  and  free ;  it  woidd  therefore  take  up  more  electricity  in 
these  points  than  at  the  centre  c,  in  which  it  was  less  free ; 
a  result  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  phsenomena  of  electric 
force  already  exemplified  (6),  Exps.  1,  2,  &c.  By  giving  the 
touching  disc,  therefore,  a  free  action  of  induction,  either  by 
such  means  as  resorted  to  in  Exp.  9,  just  described,  or  by  attach- 
ing to  its  remote  surface  a  light  gilded  reed  and  ball  of  about  6 
inches  in  length,  as  represented  in  fig.  11,  we  obtain  an  equal 
reactive  force  when  transferred  to  the  balance,  from  all  points  of 
the  surface  to  which  we  apply  it.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that, 
employed  in  this  way,  the  method  of  finding  the  relative  quan* 
tity  of  electricity  on  charged  surfaces  employed  by  Coulomb  is 
very  exact.  I  found,  for  example,  that  in  charging  a  rectangular 
plate  P,  fig.  10,  with  one,  two,  three,  &c.  measured  quantities  of 
electricity,  the  reactive  forces  from  an  elevated  cylinder  a  b,  or 
from  a  tangent  plate  prepared  as  in  fig.  11,  were  exactly  in  the 
same  ratio,  at  whatever  point  of  the  surface  it  was  applied. 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  preceding  Exp.  9  the  several  altitudes 
admit  of  being  considered  as  proof-planes  of  increasing  thick- 
ness :  were  we  to  trust  the  indications  of  such  planes,  we  might 
be  led  into  very  unsound  deductions  as  to  the  distribution  of 
electricity  upon  the  charged  plate.  Suppose  the  thickness  of  the 
plane  had  been  about  the  '1  of  an  inch,  the  reactive  force  at  the 
centre,  as  compared  with  the  force  at  the  extremity,  would 
have  given  quantities  in  the  proportion  of  7 :  33,  being  nearly  as 
1:5.  If  we  take  the  thickness  '25,  then  the  proportion  would 
have  come  out  in  the  ratio  of  11  :  33,  or  as  1;  3;  if  '5,  it 
would  have  been  as  15  :  33,  or  as  1 : 2  nearly ;  so  that,  as  before 
observed  (13),  Exp,  7,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  at  what  limit 
we  may  arrest  our  measure  in  respect  of  a  decrease  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  proof-plane,  although  by  no  means  difficult  to  find 
the  limit  for  its  free  inductive  susceptibility  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, as  just  shown.  There  are  many  important  phsenomena 
of  electrical  charge  involved  in  these  considerations,  and  to  which 
the  proof-plane,  as  usually  employed,  would  certainly  iU  apply. 
If,  for  example,  we  impart  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  to  a 
square,  a  circular  plate,  and  a  rectangular  plane  of  equal  area 
greatly  extended  as  to  length,  then,  as  shown  by  Yolta,  the  in- 
tensity of  charge  is  greatly  diminished  in  the  case  of  the  long 
plane,  and  we  could  dispose  upon  it  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
electricity  under  the  same  degree  of  the  electrometer.    Yet  la 
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proof-plane  applied  to  these  surfaces  in  the  usual  way  might 
actually  evince  a  greater  peactive  force  when  applied  to  the  rect* 
angle,  although  the  surface  and  quantity  of  electricity  were  actu- 
ally the  same  as  in  the  square  or  circular  plate ;  the  electrical 
stratum  on  the  rectangle  being  less  condensed,  as  it  were,  upon 
any  given  point  of  its  surface.  Now  a  touching  body,  prepared 
as  in  fig.  11,  so  as  to  be  susceptible  of  a  free  induction,  will, 
when  transferred  to  the  balance,  at  once  show  the  difference  of 
intensity  in  the  two  surfaces,  and  although  not  in  this  case 
affording  a  correct  measure  of  the  relative  quantity  of  electricity, 
may  under  another  form  of  the  experiment  be  made  available  for 
that  purpose. 

17.  It  is  to  be  here  considered  how  far  the  presence  of  a  cy- 
lindrical conductor  ap,  fig.  10,  elevated  above  the  charged  plane, 
is  calculated  to  disturb  the  original  distribution,  and  change  its 
quantitative  condition  upon  different  points  of  the  surface.  That 
a  portion  of  the  electrical  accumulation  becomes  transferred  to 
the  cylinder  is  certain ;  but  the  quantity  is  not  in  proportion  to 
its  extent  of  surface,  or  such  as  to  interfere  in  any  appreciable 
degree  with  the  original  distribution,  which  will  be  found  to 
remain  precisely  the  same  whether  the  cyUnder  ap,  fig.  10,  be 
present  or  not.  The  cylinder,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  to 
become  charged  in  great  degree  by  a  new  distribution  of  its  own 
electricity,  and  to  become  affected  in  pretty  much  the  same  way 
as  the  carrier-ball  and  wire  introduced  into  the  hollow  sphere 
(9),  Exp.  6,  fig.  7,  that  is  to  say,  a  portion  of  the  electricity  of 
the  cylinder  itself,  in  the  face  next  the  charged  surface,  first 
becomes  displaced  by  induction  (3),  fig.  2,  and  retires  towards 
its  remote  or  distant  facej»,  fig.  10.  This  preparatory  change 
complete,  the  near  or  lower  face  of  the  cylinder  then  receives  or 
shares  in  the  total  charge  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  this 
induction ;  so  that  a  new  quantity  of  electricity  proper  to  the 
cylinder  itself  is  thus  called  into  action  and  becomes  sensible  at 
its  remote  portions,  and  the  quantity  of  charge  taken  by  the 
cyUnder  is  limited  in  extent  to  the  element  of  the  surface  it 
actually  covers.  Now  the  influence  of  this  upon  the  general  and 
origind  state  of  the  distribution  is  quite  inappreciable,  as  may 
be  easily  shown  by  taking  the  reactive  force  at  any  given  point 
with  and  without  the  presence  of  the  cylinder,  when  the  force 
will  be  found  precisely  the  same. 

The  method,  then,  of  determining  the  reactive  force  generally 
of  the  charged  plate  P,  or  of  any  point  of  it,  through  the  medium 
of  an  intervening  elevated  conductor  of  a  given  form  and  dimen- 
sions, appears  to  be  the  best  and  most  accurate  process  which  can 
be  possibly  employed,  inasmuch  as  the  electrical  development  at 
its  distant  faceup,  fig.  10,  will  always  be  in  the  direct  proportion 
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of  the  electrical  force  of  the  element  of  the  surface  which  it  actu- 
ally covers. 

18.  These  facts  being  duly  considered^  it  appears  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  distribution  of  an  electrical  charge  through 
the  medium  of  metallic  surfaces,  considered  as  conductors  merely 
to  the  charge  (10),  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  uniform,  or  nearly 
so,  and  that  the  deduction  upon  the  evidence  of  the  proof-plane, 
that  it  is  far  otherwise,  is  at  all  events  questionable.  According 
to  the  action  of  the  proof-plane,  the  electrical  charge  accumulated 
upon  a  long  rectangular  plane  R,  fig.  12,  would  be  represented 
by  a  curved  line,  such  as  aUb,  a  large  portion  of  the  charge 
being  accumulated  at  the  extremities.  It  is,  however,  just  pos- 
sible, on  the  other  hand,  from  the  phsenomena  observed,  (14), 
(15),  that  the  charge  may  be  at  least  thicker  at  the  centre,  and 
admit  of  being  represented  by  another  kind  of  curve,  such  as 
d  c  e*.  If,  however,  we  take  the  evidence  of  a  simple  and  direct  ex- 
periment, we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  stratum  of  elec- 
trical charge  upon  the  surface  of  electrified  conducting  bodies 
was  uniformly  distributed  throughout.  The  following  are  a  few 
striking  and  new  experiments  which  greatly  favour  this  conclu- 
sion, or  are  at  least  in  accordance  with  it. 

Exp.  10.  R,  fig.  13,  is  a  rectangular  plate  of  copper,  about  4 
feet  in  length  and  3  inches  in  width,  carefully  insulated  in  the 
way  already  described  (2).  The  suspended  or  moveable  disc  n, 
of  the  hydrostatic  electrometer  E,  is  brought  immediately  over 
any  point  of  the  surface.  The  base  of  the  vertical  column  D, 
sustaining  the  wheelwork,  &c.,  is  set  on  a  travelling  carriage  or 
rail  so  as  to  admit  of  the  whole  being  easily  moved  backward 
or  forward,  and  the  suspended  disc  n  of  the  electrometer  easily 
transferred  immediately  over  any  required  point.  Let  R  be 
now  charged  with  any  given  measured  quantity  of  electricity, 
so  as  to  bring  the  index  t  by  the  attraction  of  the  disc  «  to  a 
given  point,  say  10  degrees;  the  disc  n  being  at  a  given  di- 
stance above  the  plane,  say  an  inch.  Let  the  attracted  disc  be 
now  gradually  moved  along  over  the  surface  of  the  plane  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other ;  not  any  appreciable  change  will  ensue 
in  the  position  of  the  index ;  the  force  on  the  disc  will  be  every- 
where the  same, — a  result  perfectly  consistent  with  the  hypothesis 
of  uniform  distribution.  Any  simple  apparatus  may  be  employed 
for  this  experiment,  such  as  a  common  balance  so  poised  as  to 
admit  of  a  small  inclination  without  oversetting ;  or  a  vertical 
arm  of  light  reed  with  pith-balls  set  on  a  delicate  central  axis,  as 
shown  in  fig.  14,  in  which  c  is  an  insulated  metallic  cylinder^ 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  Beccaria's  experiments  of  the  collection 
of  the  smoke  of  colophonia  upon  an  electrified  cube^  the  smoke  ''lay 
higher  on  the  fiat  parts  of  the  cube  than  on  the  edges  and  comers." 
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4  feet  in  length  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  E  a  delicate  electro- 
meter of  the  form  just  adverted  to.  The  cylinder  being  charged 
with  a  given  measured  quantity  of  electricity,  the  arm  of  the 
electrometer  inclines  toward  it  a  given  number  of  degrees.  Let 
this  instrument,  affected  by  a  given  inclination,  be  now  carefully 
moved  along  against  a  guide-rail  upon  a  base  B:  no  change- 
whatever  will  ensue  in  the  degree  of  inclination  of  the  arm.  The 
charged  cylinder  exerts  upon  it  the  same  force  throughout. 

Eap.  11.  The  cylinders,  fig.  14,  being  suspended  as  above  de- 
scribed, I  endeavoured  by  means  of  an  electroscope  of  repulsion, 
m  q,  to  discover  whether  any  change  would  ensue  in  the  divergence 
of  the  balls  in  changing  their  position  along  the  charged  surface. 
This  electroscope  was  constructed  and  applied  in  the  following 
way: — A  slender  varnished  rod  of  glass,  cm,  fig.  15,  attached. to' 
a  small  hook  m,  is  cemented  into  a  light  cross  arm  ah  oi  gilded 
wood,  about  an  inch  long,  being  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  c,  fig.  14 ;  6  c  and  a  d  are  two  light  reeds  terminating 
in  balls  of  pith  hung  at  each  extremity  of  the  crosspiece  a  h. 
The  jointed  hinges  are  made  of  very  fine  platinum  wire  turned 
into  rings,  and  hang  one  within  the  other  after  the  method  of 
Cavallo.  This  constniction  gives  to  the  reeds  and  balls  an  ex- 
cessive freedom  of  motion,  and  is  incomparably  the  best  method 
of  suspension  for  such  electroscopes  I  have  as  yet  met  with. 
This  electroscope  is  hung  by  means  of  the  hooked  ring  m  upon 
a  small  line  of  silk  a  b,  fig.  14,  stretched  between  the  wooden  balls 
terminating  the  glass  arms  supporting  the  insulated  cylinder  c 
When  the  cylinder  is  electrified,  the  balls  necessarily  diverge  and 
stand  out  freely  from  it  on  each  side,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
Let  this  electroscope  thus  divergent  be  now  gently  and  carefully 
moved  along  upon  the  line  ab  hy  means  of  a  long  slender  rod 
of  glass  applied  against  the  ring  m :  no  appreciable  change  is 
observed  in  the  divergence  of  the  reeds ;  it  is  everywhere  the 
same.  If  the  divergent  reeds  be  placed  beyond  either  of  the 
extremities  of  the  cylhider,  then  they  are  apparently  thrown 
outwards  as  well  as  sideways,  as  would  necessarily  be  the  case^ 
but  up  to  the  extremity  of  the  cylinder  on  either  side  I  have 
never  yet  been  enabled  to  detect  any  change  such  as  represented 
in  fig.  12 ;  and  that,  whether  by  the  movement  of  the  electro-^ 
scope,  or  by  testing  the  divergence  from  different  points  undei 
the  same  charge. 

19.  An  interesting  question  here  arises  as  to  how  far  the  di- 
vergence of  the  balls  is  really  the  result  of  repulsive  force,  pro^ 
perly  so  called.  Whether,  as  maintained  by  Lord  Stanhope 
and  many  other  eminent  electricians,  the  reeds  and  balls  are 
attracted,  as  it  were,  into  the  air  rather  than  absolutely  repulsed, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  we  observe  an  excited  silk  ribbon 
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attracted  toward  the  wall  of  a  room ;  the  reeds  evidently  seek  to 
diverge  beyond  the  limit  of  the  dense  electrical  stratum  on  the 
sorface  of  the  cylinder ;  and  hence  in  charging  the  cylinder  with 
one,  two,  three,  &c.  measured  quantities  of  electricity,  by  which 
the  thickness  of  the  stratum  may  be  supposed  to  be  continually 
increased,  we  observe  the  distance  of  divergence  become  also  in- 
creased*  Beyond  the  extremity  of  the  cylinder  the  balls  would 
be  attracted  into  the  air  with  increased  force  in  two  directions, 
vi«.  from  the  extremity  and  from  the  side  of  the  cylinder ;  hence 
they  would  appear  as  if  repulsed  sideways  and  outwards. 

These  experimental  facts,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  uniform  thickness  of  stratum  or  distribution  of 
electricity  upon  the  surface  of  a  charged  conductor. 

20,  The  distance  to  which  the  attractive  force  of  a  charged 
surface  extends  will  be  directly  as  the  quantity  of  electricity 
accumulated,  as  may  be  thus  experimentally  demonstrated. 

Eap.  12.  Let  the  disc  n,  fig.  18,  of  the  electrometer  E  be 
placed  at  a  given  distance  above  any  point  p  of  the  rectangular 
plate  B,  suppose  *5  of  an  inch.  Charge  the  plate  B  with  a  given 
quantity  of  electricity,  and  observe  the  force  at  the  given  distance, 
•5  of  an  inch ;  let  it  be,  for  example,  16  degrees  of  the  index  at 
this  distance.  Let  the  distance  be  now  increased;  let  it,  for 
example,  be  made  twice  as  great,  or  equal  1  inch;  then  the 
index  will  only  show  4  degrees  of  force :  the  force  will,  in  fact, 
be  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  inversely.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, double  the  charge  of  the  plate  B;  the  force  indi- 
cated will  be  again  16  degrees,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  as  the 
square  of  the  charge.  Hence  the  distance  to  which  an  equal 
attractive  force  has  extended  from  an  area  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate  equal  to  that  of  the  disc  n,  is  as  the  quantity  of  electricity 
accumulated,  that  is,  as  the  charge  directly, 

E&sp.  18.  Place  the  electrometer  E,  fig.  14,  at  a  given  distance 
opposite  any  point  of  the  cylinder  e;  charge  the  cylinder  with 
a  given  measure  of  electricity,  and  note  the  degree  of  inclination 
of  the  arm  of  the  instrument.  Let  the  distance  of  the  ball 
of  the  electrometer  from  the  cylinder  be  now  made  twice  aa 
great,  and  the  charge  on  the  cylinder  doubled;  the  inclination 
of  the  arm  will  remain  the  same. 

I  endeavoured  to  find  in  this  way  the  limits  of  distance  at 
which  the  force  was  just  sensible  to  very  delicate  electroscopes, 
and  found  them  to  be  as  the  quantity  of  charge  in  the  cylinder. 
Thus  a  given  quantitjr  being  accumulated,  the  electroscope  E 
(the  sensibility  of  which  could  be  very  greatly  increased  by 
changing  the  position  of  a  small  piece  of  r6ed  moveable  on  the 
lower  arm,  and  by  which  it  is  poised)  was  placed  at  such  a  mea- 
sured distance  from  the  cylinder  as  admitted  only  of  an  ^remely 
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smaU  movement^  just  as  much  as  would  indicate  force*  This 
distance  being  now  made  twice  as  great^  the  arm  was  observed 
to  be  similarly  affected  when  the  quantity  of  charge  was  doubled. 
These  results  accurately  correspond  with  the  law  of  sticking 
distance  in  Lane's  discharging  electrometer^  as  I  have  before 
shown  in  my  paper  in  the  Royal  Society's  Transactions  for  1834, 
p.  227.  Since  double,  treble,  &c.  quantities  of  electricity  exert 
attractive  forces  as  the  squares  of  these  respective  quantities, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forces  decrease  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  between  the  striking  points,  we  have 
necessarily,  the  same  striking  force  at  all  distances  if  we  make 
the  quantity  of  charge  increase  with  the  distance.  Hence  a 
charge  which  could  strike  over  a  distance  of  '5  of  an  inch  would, 
on  being  doubled,  strike  over  twice  that  distance,  or  1  inch; 
that  is  to  say,  the  force  at  that  distance  would  be  the  same  as 
seen  in  the  experiments  11,  12,  13,  &c.  just  described*. 

21.  In  the  case  of  a  conducting  surface  terminating  in  an 
acute  angle  or  point,  we  may  still  have  an  equal  distribution  of 
the  charge,  the  only  difference  being  a  more  free  action  of  the 
charge  upon  the  angular  portion.  Thus  in  fig.  16,  let  P  be 
an  insulated  conductor  charged  with  electricity,  and  suppose 
it  to  be  transformed  into  a  pointed  conductor,  Pj»,  by  removing 
the  triangular  portions  a  c ;  then,  as  is  evident,  all  the  electric^ 
stratum  which  formerly  occupied  those  portions  a  c  would  become 
removed,  and  there  would  be  less  pressure  or  impediment,  as  it 
were,  to  the  free  inductive  action  of  external  matter  oa  a  given 
point  p  than  there  would  be  if  the  point  were  enveloped  in  elec- 
trical particles.  The  force,  therefore,  upon  the  principles  already 
explained  (15),  would  extend  to  a  greater  distance,  and  the 
striking  distance  of  a  point  so  circumstanced  in  respect  of  the 
electrical  stratum  greatly  extended.  The  charge  therefore  would 
run  off  more  freely,  or  be  more  freely  received  by  a  pointed 
conductor  than  by  a  point  enveloped  in  surrounding  electrical 
particles. 

22.  The  result  of  experiment  9,  and  the  deductions  (15)  and 
(16),  enable  us  to  operate  upon  metallic  conductors  in  commu* 
nication  with  the  fi^d  disc  of  the  electrical  balance,  or  hydro- 
static or  other  electrometers,  without  any  care  for  the  position 

*  M.  De  la  Rive,  in  his  late  comprehensive  work  on  electricity,  appears 
to  consider  this  law  of  striking  distance,  as  compared  with  the  law  of  inten- 
sity, somewhat  extraordinary.  He  says,  **  Ge  qu'il  y  a  d'assez  remarquable, 
c'est  que  la  distance  k  laquelle  une  d^charge  entre  deux  balles  cbarg^a 
d'^ectricites  contraires  peut  avoir  lieu,  est  simplement  proportionelle  aux 
quantit^s  d'^ectricit^,  tandis  que  les  forces  attractives  sont  proportionelles 
aux  carr^s  de  ces  forces."  (Vol.  i.  p.  66.)  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
the  above  considerations  fully  explain  the  fact,  and  show  it  to  be  a  neces^ 
sary  result  of  the  li^ws  of  electrical  force. 

H2 
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of  such  conductors  or  the  point  of  communication.  Thus  if  P, 
fig.  16,  be  a  rectangular  plate  connected  with  the  fixed  disc/? 
of  the  balance  by  means  of  a  slight  wire,  Pjo,  passing  through  a 
hole  in  the  glass  of  the  cage,  the  divergence  of  the  needle  n  will 
be  precisely  the  same  when  charged  with  the  same  quantity  of 
electricity,  in  whatever  position  the  plate  P  be  placed,  or  with 
whatever  point  of  it  the  wire  Pjo  communicate.  It  will  be,  for 
example,  just  the  same  whether  we  place  P  transversely  and  cen- 
trally as  at  P,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  length  as  P',  the  commu- 
nicating wire  being  connected  With  either  of  its  extremities. 
[To  be  continued.] 


X.  Chemical  Notices  from  Foreign  Journals. 

By  E,  Atkinson,  Ph.D. 

[Continued  from  p.  69.] 

ON  the  older  view  of  the  constitution  of  fulminic  acid  it  was 
considered  to  be  bib^sic,  and  polymeric  with  cyanic  acid. 
But  this  view  did  not  sufficiently  well  account  for  some  of  its 
properties;  and  Gerhardt,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  'Organic 
Chemistry,^  held,  that  from  the  explosive  properties  of  the 
fulminates  their  nitrogen  was  contained,  not  as  cyanogen,  but 
partially  as  NC,  and  he  gave  to  fulminic  acid  thfe  formula 
ON  (NO*)  H^.  The  constitution  of  this  acid  has  lately  been 
the  subject  of  separate  investigation  at  the  hands  of  Schischkoff* 
and  Kekule*,  who  have  arrived  at  results  which  are  very  similar, 
and  include  Gerhardt^s  supposition. 

From  the  highly  explosive  nature  of  the  fulminates,  and  from 
the  fact  that  cyanogen  compounds  are  constantly  formed  in  their 
various  decompositions,  Kekule  held  that  one  half  of  their  nitrogen 
was  in  the  form  of  NO*,  and  the  other  half  as  cyanogen.  It 
follows  from  this,  that  the  other  half  must  be  present  in  another 
form,  and  would  constitute  with  the  remaining  constituents  a 
compound  belonging  to  the  methyle  group.  The  formula  of  ful- 
minating mercury  would  then  be  C*  (NO*)  (C^  N)  Hg*,  and 
would  exhibit  in  its  composition  the  greatest  analogy  with  a 
large  class  of  compounds ;  for  instance,  C^  H,  CI,  CI,  CI,  chloro- 
form ;  C2  (NO*)  CI,  CI,  CI,  chloropicrine ;  C^  H  H  H  C^  N,  ace- 
tonitrile  (cyanide  of  methyle).  Fulminating  mercury  would 
stand  nearest  to  chloropicrine  and  acetonitrile.  Like  the  former, 
it  would  be  a  nitro-compound,  and  like  the  latter,  a  cyanogen 
compound.  It  might  be  a  nitroacetonitrile,  whose  two  hy- 
drogen atoms  are  replaced  by  mercury,  and  hypothetical  fulminic 
acid  would  be  a  nitroacetonitrile,  C^  HH  (NO*)  C^  N. 

*  Liebig's  Annalen,  February  1867. 
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In  accordance  with  this  interpretation,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  fulminating  mercury,  when  treated  with  chlorine,  would 
yield  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  chloropicrine ;  and  experiment 
showed  this  to  be  the  case.  Kekule  obtained  as  products  of  this 
reaction  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  an  oil  which  had  all 
the  properties  of  chloropicrine,  but  was  probably  contaminated 
with  chloride  of  carbon.  In  this  reaction  no  carbonic  acid  was 
formed,  and  the  equation  would  thus  be, — 

C«(N04)(C2N)Hg2-|.6Cl  =  C2(N04)C13  +  CyCl+2HgCl. 
Fulminating  mercury.  Chloropicrine.        Chloride 

of  cyanogen. 

By  distilling  fulminating  mercury  with  hypochlorite  of  lime, 
pure  chloropicrine  is  obtained.  13y  treating  fulminating  mer- 
cury with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Kekule  obtained  sulphocyanide 
of  ammonium  and  carbonic  acid,  the  occurrence  of  which  in  this 
reaction  had  liitherto  been  unnoticed.  The  reaction  did  not, 
however,  give  concordant  results  on  analysis.  The  previous  ex- 
planations given  of  this  reaction  are  not  quite  correct :  it  is 
rather  to  be  assumed  that  the  free  fulminic  acid  decomposes  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its  formation  into  sul- 
phocyanide of  ammonium  and  free  carbonic  acid, 

C2(J^94)CyH«  +  2HS  =  2C02     -f     CyNH^S^. 
Fulminic  acid.  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. 

Schischkoff  derives  fulminic  acid  from  the  type  biuret,  to  which 
he  gives  the  rational  formula  2(C«  0«  NH)  NH^.  If  the  hvdrogen 
of  the  ammonia  be  replaced  by  the  bibasic  radical  C"*  H^  (NO"*), 
we  get  the  formula  of  fulminic  acid,  2(C2  02NH).N(C4H«N04). 
In  an  analogous  mannerfulminuric*  acid  is  derivable  from  the  type 
urea,  (C*  O*  NH)  NH^,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  is 
replaced  by  the  sametribasic  radical,  C^  H^(NQ*).  If  this  view 
were  correct,  we  ought  to  get  from  these  compounds  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  N0^  and  of  the  group  NC^  H2(N04),  which 
would  be  mononitroacetonitrile.  Schischkoff  made  the  experiment 
on  fulminuric  acid,  which  gave  chloropicrine  on  treatment  with 
hypochlorite  of  lime,  as  Kejtule  had  found  was  the  case  with  ful- 
minating mercury  under  the  same  treatment.  Schischkoff  found 
also  that  fulminuric  acid,  when  treated  with  nitrosulphuric  acid, 
gave  a  new  body,  which  is  trtnitroacetonitrile,  NC(NO^)^.  This  is 
a  compound  similar  to  camphor,  possessing  a  penetrating  unplea- 
sant smell,  which  melts  at  41°'5  and  explodes  at  220  C.  Its 
formation  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

(C«0«NH)  (NC4  H«NO^)  +  2N0«  H = NC^(N04)8 + 2H0  +  2C0« + Nff. 
Fulminuric  acid.  Nitric  acid.       Trinitro- 

acetonitrile. 

*  Phil.  Mag.  March  1856. 
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By  the  action  of  water  and  of  alkalies,  this  substance  famishes  a 
body  NC^  (NO^)^  (NH^),  which  is  acetonitrile,  NC*  H^,  in  which 
two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2(N0''),  and  one  of 
hydrogen  by  NH"*.  By  boiling  this  body  with  potash^  and  sub- 
sequently treating  the  salt  thus  obtained  with  oxide  of  silver,  a 
beautiful  salt  is  obtained,  to  which  the  author  gives  the  formula 
C4(N0y  gfH4)|Q4^    ^j^.^  remarkable  salt  would  thus  belong 

to  the  type  acetic  acid,       xi    fO*. 

A  new  determination  of  the  equivalent  weight  of  antimony 
has  been  made  by  Dexter*,  who  has  obtained  numbers  which 
differ  shghtly  from  those  obtained  by  Schneider  and  by  Rosef. 
His  determination  deserves,  however,  great  consideiallon,  fdr  it 
was  made  with  all  possible  care  and  precision  by  the  method  ori- 
ginally used  by  Berzelius.  The  starting-point  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  pure  metallic  antimony ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing this,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  insolubility  of  metantimo- 
niate  of  soda.  Crystallized  tartarized  antimony  was  fused  in  a 
Hessian  crucible  with  nitre  and  potash,  and  the  fused  mass  poured 
out,  allowed  to  cool,  dissolved  and  filtered,  and  a  solution  of  pure 
chloride  of  sodium  added  to  it.  The  metantimoniate  of  soda  pre- 
cipitated was  well  washed  out,  and  then  converted  into  hydrated 
antimonic  acid  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  The  hydrated 
antimonic  acid,  well  washed  out  and  dried,  was  placed  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  lined  with  pure  charcoal  and  strongly  ignited. 
The  reduced  metal  was  not  quite  pure  j  it  contained  traces  of 
sodium,  for  it  was  impossible  to  extract  all  soda  from  the  metan- 
timoniate by  nitric  acid.  The  metal  was  therefore  finely  pow- 
dered, mixed  with  some  of  the  same  antimonic  acid,  and  again 
strongly  ignited.  The  metal  collected  at  the  bottom  in  a  regulus, 
covered  with  a  slag  of  melted  oxide  of  antimony.  It  was  quite 
pure,  as  was  shown  by  special  experiments.  Its  specific  gravity 
was  6*705  at  a  temperature  of  8°'75.  Scheerer  for  the  same 
temperature  found  the  specific  gravity  of  antimony  to  be  6*708. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  determination,  the  metal  was  converted 
into  antimonic  acid  by  treatment  with  pure  nitric  acid,  the 
antimonic  acid  ignited  and  weighed  as  antimonious  acid,  SbO^. 
The  number  obtained  as  the  mean  of  eleven  very  concordant  ex- 
periments was  1529-4,  or  122*3  on  the  hydrogen  scale.  This 
method  of  determination,  although  simple,  has  the  disadvantage 
that  a  small  error  of  observation  has  great  influence  on  the  resulti 
and  to  avoid  this  source  of  inaccuracy  Dexter  made  a  great  many 
experiments  with  another  method.     This  consisted  in  determi- 

*  Poggendorrs  Annalem  April  1857.        t  Fliil.  Mag.  February  1857. 
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ning  the  quantity  of  gold  which  ia  reduced  from  a  wlution  of 
aurochloride  of  gold  by  a  known  weight  of  pure  metallic  anti- 
mony.    But  this  method  gave  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

Wohler*'  describes  an  improyed  method  of  preparing  the 
crystallized  silicon  discovered  by  himf.  It  consists  in  fusing 
aluminium  with  five  times  its  weight  of  soluble  glass^  and  ten 
times  its  weight  of  cryolite.  The  soluble  glass  be  uses  is  that 
made  by  Kuhlmann  of  Lille.  This  is  powdered  and  mixed 
with  the  powdered  cryolite ;  a  Hessian  crucible  is  half-filled  with 
the  mixture^  and  the  piece  of  aluminium  laid  on  it,  and  then 
fiUed  up  with  the  rest  of  the  mixture.  The  crucible  is  then 
heated,  and  the  mixture  kept  melted  for  about  half  an  hour.  On 
cooling,  black  reguli  are  obtained,  quite  saturated  with  silicon, 
and*  the  surface  is  generally  covered  with  3-  and  6-sided  plates 
of  silicon.  " 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  reguli  cannot  be  remelted  at  the 
temperature  at  which  they  are  formed.  They  can  be  heated  to 
redness  in  any  open  crucible  without  melting  and  without  being 
oxidized.  If  a  red-hot  globule  be  thrown  into  cold  water,  half 
the  volume  of  aluminium  flows  out,  and  the  silicon  remains  in 
the  form  of  the  globule  as  a  crystaUine  mass  filled  with  hollow 
spaces.  In  preparing  silicon,  it  is  better  therefore  to  treat  the 
regulus  in  this  manner  before  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
some  aluminium  is  obtained  in  this  way,  which  can  be  used  for 
a  fresh  preparation  of  silicon. 

The  same  chemist  has,  in  conjunction  with  Buff:^,  been  en- 
gaged on  some  investigations  of  the  relations  of  aluminium  to 
the  galvanic  current.  In  the  course  of  these  they  have  dis- 
covered a  gas  containing  silicon  which  is  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable in  the  air,  and  a  new  chloride  of  silicon  with  its  corre- 
sponding oxide.  When  the  galvanic  current  is  passed  through 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  aluminium  containing  silicon 
being  used  as  the  electrodes,  a  gas  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole 
which  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  explodes  when  mixed 
with  oxygen.  It  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  light,  producing 
white  fumes  of  silica.  If  a  piece  of  porcelain  be  placed  in  the 
flame,  brown  stains  of  amorphous  sUicon  are  deposited  on  it; 
and  if  the  gas  be  passed  through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  redness, 
a  brown  mirror  of  amoi^hous  silicon  is  deposited.  The  gas  also 
takes  flre  when  mixed  with  chlorine.  The  formation  of  this  body 
is  very  peculiar,  occurring  as  it  does  at  the  positive  pole,  while 
there  is  a  disengagement  of  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole. 

•  Liebig's  AnwOen,  June  1857.  t  Phil.  Mag.  April  1857. 

X  Liebig's  Annalm,  April  1857 1  sad  Compt$$  IUf$du$,  June  29, 1857. 
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Wohler  and  BufF  have  not  yet  been  able  to  establish  its  quanti- 
tative composition,  for  it  is  always  mixed  with  variable  quantities 
of  free  hydrogen.  It  appears  to  contain  an  equal  volume  of 
hydrogen.  This  gas,  siliciuretted  hydrogen,  is  alstr  obtained 
when  aluminium  containing  silicon  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  mixed  with  so  much  free  hydrogen 
that  it  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable  in  the  air. 

On  heating  silicon  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  a  current  of  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  the  latter  is  decomposed,  yielding  hydrogen  and 
a  new  chloride  of  silicon.  This  is  a  mobile  fuming  liquid,  more 
volatile  than  ordinary  chloride  of  silicon,  and  is  decomposed  by 
water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  into  a  white  substance,  which 
is  a  new  oxide  of  silicon.  The  latter  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
very  soluble  in  alkalies,  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  silicic  acid 
being  formed.  It  is  a  hydrate  which  does  not  lose  its  water  at 
300°  C,  but  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and 
burns  with  a  very  white  light,  evolving  hydrogen  which  inflames. 

The  attempts  made  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  new 
oxide  and  the  new  chloride  have  not  given  satisfactory  results. 
Most  of  the  numbers  agree  with  the  formulae  Si^  0^  and  Si*  CP ; 
but  these  appear  improbable,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  pure  sub- 
stances have  been  obtained.  The  corresponding  bromine  and 
iodine  compounds  have  been  obtained  by  the  same  methods. 
The  bromide  is  a  fuming  liquid,  very  volatile;  the  iodide  is  a 
dark  red  solid,  very  fusible  and  volatile,  which  decomposes  in 
moist  air  into  hydriodic  acid  and  the  white  oxide. 

Baudrimont*  has  discovered  a  new  sulphide  of  carbon,  which 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  carbonic  oxide,  CO,  that  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  CS*,  does  to  carbonic  acid,  CO*.  It  may  be 
formed  by  a  variety  of  reactions,  but  the  best  method  consists 
in  passing  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  over  spongy  pla- 
tinum, or  over  pumice  heated  to  redness.  In  this  case  CS*  de- 
composes into  sulphur,  and  into  a  gaseous  body  which  is  the  new 
subsulphide.  This  reaction  shows  its  formation  in  the  most  pre- 
cise manner. 

It  is  also  obtained  in  the  process  of  making  bisulphide  of 
carben, — by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  bisulphide  of  carbon  at  "a 
red  heat;  by  calcining  sulphide  of  antimony  with  excess  of 
charcoal ;  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  carbon  on  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen at  a  high  temperature,  CO  +  HS  =  HO  +  CS ;  and  by  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  of  chlofide  of  sulphur  on  olefiant 
gas  at  a  red  heat ;  it  is  also  produced  in  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  sulphocyanogen. 

The  first  method  yields  it  pretty  pure,  in  the  others  it  is  mixed 
*  Comptes  Rendus,  May  19   1867. 
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with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon.  It  is  purified 
by  being  rapidly  passed  through  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  of 
subchloride  of  copper  dissolved  in  HCl,  and  after  being  dried  it 
is  preserved  over  mercury. 

It  is  gaseous,  colourless,  with  an  odour  resembling  ordinary 
sulphide  of  carbon,  but  strongly  setherial,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
agreeable. It  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  producing  carbonic  acid, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  a  little  sulphur.  It  is  rather  heavier  than 
carbonic  acid.  Water  dissolves  its  bulk  of  the  gas,  but  decom- 
poses it  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide.  With 
alkalies  it  is  rapidly  decomposed.  With  lime-water  it  gives  sul- 
phide of  calcium,  and  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  oxide, 

CaO  +  CS=CaS  +  CO. 

At  a  red  heat  it  is  slowly  decomposed  (1)  by  spongy  platinum ; 
(2)  by  the  vapour  of  water  into  HS  and  CO ;  (3)  by  hydrogen 
into  HS,  and  a  carburetted  hydrogen;  (4)  by  copper  into  gra- 
phitoidal  carbon,  and  sulphide  of  copper.  Exposed  to  the  sun- 
light with  chlorine,  a  reaction  takes  place  which  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  new  bodies. 

Exploded  with  oxygen  in  the  eudiometer,  it  furnishes  equal 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid,  from  which,  and 
from  its  decomposition  with  alkaUes  and  with  copper,  its  for- 
mula CS  has  been  deduced. 

It  has  been  known  that  the  cyanides  of  the  alcohol  radicals, 
when  treated  with  potash,  give  off  ammonia,  and  there  is  formed 
•  a  member  of  the  fatty  acid  series  containing  two  equivalents 
more  carbon  than  the  alcohol  radical  from  which  it  was  derived. 
Thus  cyanide  of  sethyle,  C^H^C^N,  gives  propionic  acid,  C^'H^O*; 
cyanide  of  amyle,  C^^H"C®N,  gives  caproic  acid,  C^^H^^O^ 
Becker*  has  made  an  interesting  application  of  this  reaction, 
and  succeeded  in  producing  margaric  acid,  C®^  H^  0^,  by  treat- 
ing cyanide  of  cetyle,  C^*  H^^  C^  N,  with  potash. 

Cetylic  alcohol  was  first  prepared  from  spermaceti  by  known 
methods,  and  converted  into  iodide  of  cetyle  by  treatment  with 
iodine  and  phosphorus.  The  conversion  of  iodide  into  cyanide 
of  cetyle  was  effected  by  boiling  the  iodide  of  cetyle  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  for  several  days,  and 
the  cyanide  was  converted  into  margaric  acid  by  boiling  it  for 
some  time  with  caustic  potash.  The  acid  thus  obtained,  and  its 
baryta-salt,  gave  numbers  corresponding  to  margaric  acid ;  it  had 
also  the  appearance  of  that  acid,  but  its  melting-point  was  52° 
to  53°  C,  or  12  degrees  lower  than  the  melting-point  assigned 
to  margaric  acid. 

*  Liebig's  AnnaUn,  May  1867. 
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Becker  has  also  prepared  some  of  the  double  tethern,  and 
compound  aethers  of  cetylic  alcohol.  They  are  easily  obtained 
by  the  same  methods  by  which  the  corresponding  compounds  of 
the  lower  homologues  of  cetylic  alcohol  are  procured. 

Heinz*  has  investigated  the  composition  of  the  solid  part  of 
olive-oil.  He  found  that  olive-oil  contained  palmatine  as  well  as 
oleine^  and  very  probably  stearin  e  and  arachine.  But  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  the  separation,  in  the  pure  form,  of  the 
higher  acids  were  too  great  to  allow  this  point  to  be  stated  with 
certainty. 

According  to  some  older  experiments  by  Sacc,  linseed-oil  was 
held  to  be  the  glycerine  compound  of  two  acids,  of  which  one 
was  liquid  and  oily,  and  the  other  solid  and  crystalline.  The 
composition  of  the  drying  oils  has  been  lately  studied  by  Schiller  t> 
who  communicates  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  linseed-oil. 
The  mode  of  investigation  and  separation  of  the  constituents  was 
that  usually  employed  in  this  kind  of  investigation.  He  finds  in 
it  a  new  fatty  acid,  which  he  names  linoleic  acid.  When  pure  it 
is  a  pale  yellowish  liquid  oil,  which  strongly  refracts  light. 
Treated  with  nitrous  acid  it  becomes  red,  and  after  a  time  viscid; 
but  there  is  formed  no  elaidic  acid,  as  is  the  case  with  oleic  acid 
under  these  circumstances.  The  analyses  of  the  salts  of  this 
acid  did  not  give  accordant  results ;  it  seems  to  have  a  tendency 
to  form  acid  salts.  Numerous  analyses  of  the  pure  acid  gave, 
however,  numbers  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C82  H28  04=  c^  H^  08,  HO. 

The  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon  exceeds  that  of  hydrogen 
by  four,  while  in  ordinary  oleic  acid,  C^  H**  O'*,  the  excess  is 
two.  From  its  composition  and  relation  to  nitrous  acid  it  opens 
a  new  series  of  fatty  acids. 

Schiller  thinks  that  the  solid  acid  in  linseed-oil  is  palmitic, 
and  not  margaric  acid,  as  Sacc  had  held.  Linoleic  and  palmitic 
acids  have  the  same  number  of  carbon  and  oxygen  atoms,  but 
differ  in  the  number  of  their  hydrogen  atoms, 

Pahnitic  acid.  Linoleic  acid. 

Mayer  I  has  made  a  very  extensive  and  complete  series  of  ana-- 
lyses  of  the  ashes  of  various  seeds.  Hitherto  the  quantitative 
relations  existing  between  the  inorganic  and  organic  compounds 
contained  in  plants  had  not  been  investigated;  and  yet  it  is 
indubitable  that  certain  mineral  constituents  of  a  plant  have 

*  Journal  fur  Praktische  Chemie,  May  1857. 

t  Liebig's  AnnaUn,  February  IB67*  X  Ibid. 
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greater  importance  for  certain  organic  substances  than  others ; 
and  it  is  impossible^  for  instance^  to  establish  any  relation  be- 
tween the  mere  total  quantity  of  ash  and  the  quantity  of  albumi- 
nous substances  in  a  plant.  Now  albuminous  substances  never 
occur  in  a  vegetable  structure  unaccompanied  by  phosphoric 
acid ;  it  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  existence  of  the 
former  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  latter,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  what  is  the  relation  between  them.  In  vegetable 
structures,  which  principally  contain  albumen,  the  relation  be- 
tween phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  bases,  is  diflferent  to  that 
existing  in  structures  which  principally  contain  vegetable  caseinc 
or  gluten,  and  hence  albumen  requires  a  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  bases  different  to  that  which  is  necessary  for  caseine  and 
gluten :  experiment  must  decide  under  what  limits  these  va- 
riations may  take  place. 

The  seeds  which  Mayer  investigated  were  rye,  wheat,  barley, 
oats;  and  besides  these  he  analysed  several  leguminous  seeds,  and 
several  sorts  of  flour,  groats  and  bran.  These  substances  were 
from  the  most  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  grown  on  the  most 
varied  soils.  Mayer  describes  at  some  length  the  analytical 
methods  used,  and  states  that  some  of  the  older  analyses  of  these 
substances  are  not  trustworthy  on  account  of  the  imperfect  me- 
thods by  which  they  were  made. 

The  general  results  he  arrived  at  from  his  experiments  and 
from  known  facts  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  The  seeds  of  the  cereals  contain  a  nearly  constant  quantity 
of  water,  and  differences  of  climate  exert  no  influence  in  this 
respect. 

2.  The  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  vary,  but 
these  variations  are  within  very  narrow  limits. 

8.  The  proportion  of  ash  in  the  seeds  of  the  cereals  varies  also 
within  very  narrow  limits. 

4.  The  finer  the  flour  is  ground,  the  less  is  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  it. 

6.  Bran  is  rich  in  phosphates  and  in  nitrogen.  Its  ash  con- 
sists principally  of  phosphates,  and  does  not  contain  much  silica. 

6.  Leguminous  seeds  are  richer  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  than  cereal  seeds.  The  latter  contain  pyrophospnates ;  the 
former^  tribasic  phosphates. 

7.  A  remarkable  relation  exists  between  albuminous  sub- 
stances and  phosphoric  acid.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
former  is  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter,  and  phosphoric  acid  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  existence  of  albuminous  substances. 

8.  This  relation  varies,  however,  for  each  kind  of  albumen-*- 
for  vegetable  albumen,  legumine,  and  for  gluten.     Leguminous 
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seeds,  which  consist  chiefly  of  legumine  and  soluble  albumen, 
contain  for  the  same  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  one  and  a  half 
to  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  seeds  of  cereals,  which  consist 
principally  of  gluten. 

9.  The  relation  of  phosphoric  acid  to  nitrogen  is  modified 
when  one  of  these  albuminous  substances  is  replaced  by  another 
in  seeds  of  the  same  kind  and  variety,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Millon. 

10.  The  ash  of  most  kinds  of  com  contains  large  quantities 
of  magnesia,  which  is  partially  present  as  ammonio-phosphate  of 
magnesia.  And  hence  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  a  seed  does 
not  exactly  give  the  quantity  of  albumen. 


XI.  On  the  Nature  of  the  Motmi  which  we  call  Heat. 
By  R.  Clausius*. 

1.  "DEFORE  writing  my  first  memoir  on  heat,  which  was 
/  -D  published  in  1850,  and  in  which  heat  is  assumed  to  be 
a  motion,  I  had  already  formed  for  myself  a  distinct  conception 
of  the  nature  of  this  motion,  and  had  even  employed  the  same 
in  several  investigations  and  calculations.  In  my  former  me- 
moirs I  intentionally  avoided  mentioning  this  conception,  because 
I  wished  to  separate  the  conclusions  which  are  deducible  from 
certain  general  principles  from  those  which  presuppose  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  motion,  and  because  I  hoped  to  be  able  at  some 
future  time  to  devote  a  separate  memoir  to  ray  notion  of  this 
motion  and  to  the  special  conclusions  which  flow  therefrom. 
The  execution  of  this  project,  however,  has  been  retarded  longer 
than  I  at  first  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  other  occupations,  have  hitherto  prevented  me 
from  giving  to  its  development  that  degree  of  completeness  which 
I  deemed  necessary  for  publication. 

A  memoir  has  lately  been  published  by  Kronig,  under  the 
title  Grundzuge  einer  Theorie  der  Gasef,  in  which  I  have  re- 
cognized some  of  my  own  views.  Seeing  that  Kronig  has 
arrived  at  these  views  just  as  independently  as  I  have,  and  has 
published  them  before  me,  all  claim  to  priority  on  my  part  is  of 
course  out  of  the  question  ;  nevertheless,  the  subject  having  once 
been  mooted  in  this  memoir,  I  feel  myself  induced  to  publish 
those  parts  of  my  own  views  which  I  have  not  yet  found  in  it. 
For  the  present,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  indication  of  a 

*  From  Poggendorff's  Annakn,  vol.  c. 

t  This  was  first  .printed  separately  by  A.  W.  Hayn  in  Berlin,  and  after- 
wards appeared  in  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  xcix.  p.  315. 
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few  principal  points^  and  reserve  a  more  complete  analysis  for 
another  time*. 

2.  Kronig  assumes  that  the  molecules  of  gas  do  not  oscillate 

about  definite  positions  of  equilibrium,  but  that  they  move  with 

constant  velocity  in  right  lines  until  they  strike  against  other 

molecules,  or  against  some  surface  which  is  to  them  impermeable. 

A  share  this  view  completely,  and  I  also  believe  that  the  expan- 

y  sive  force  of  the  gas  arises  from  this  motion.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  only  motToii  present."" 
In  the  tirst  placepthe  hypothesis  of  a  rotatory  as  well  as  a 
progressive  motion  of  the  molecules  at  once  suggests  itself  j  for 
at  every  impact  of  two  bodies,  unless  the  same  happens  to  be 
central  and  rectilineal,  a  rotatory  as  well  as  a  translatory  motion 
ensues. 

^^  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  vibrations  take  place  within  the 
several  masses  in  a  state  of  progressive  motion.  Such  vibrations 
are  conceivable  in  several  ways.  Even  if  we  limit  ourselves  to 
the  consideration  of  the  atomic  masses  solely,  and  regard  these 
as  absolutely  rigid,  it  is  still  possible  that  a  molecule,  which  con- 
sists of  several  atoms,  may  not  also  constitute  an  absolutely  rigid 
mass,  but  that  within  it  the  several  atoms  are  to  a  certain  extent 
moveable,  and  thus  capable  of  oscillating  with  respect  to  each 
other. 

//- 1  may  also  remark,  that  by  thus  ascribing  a  movement  to  the 
atomic  masses  themselves,  we  do  not  exclude  the  hypothesis  that 
each  atomic  mass  may  be  provided  with  a  quantity  of  finer  mat- 
ter, which,  without  separating  from  the  atom,  may  still  be  move- 
able in  its  vicinity. 

By  means  of  a  mathematical  investigation  given  at  the  end  of 
the  present  memoir,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  vis  viva  of  the 
translatory  motion  aJone  is  too  small  to  represent  the  whole  heat 
present  in  the  gas ;  so  that  without  entering  into  the  probability 
of  the  same,  we  are  thus  compelled  to  assume  one  or  more  mo- 
tions of  another  kind.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  excess 
of  the  whole  vis  viva  over  that  of  the  translatory  motion  alone  is 
'particularly  important  in  gases  of  a  complicated  chemical  consti- 
tution, in  which  each  molecule  consists  of  a  great  number  of  atoms. 


v/P^ 


*  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  that  some  time  ago  Mr.  William 
Siemens  of  London,  when  on  a  visit  in  Berlin,  informed  me  that  Joule 
had  also  expressed  similar  ideas  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Manchester.  My  views  being  consequently  no  longer 
completely  new,  this  was  an  additional  reason  why  I  should  hasten  their 
publication  less  than  I  otherwise  probably  should  have  done.  Hitherto  I 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  memoir  of  Joule  in  question,  and  there^ 
fore  I  am  ignorant  how  far  he  has  pursued  the  subject,  and  whether  his 
views  coincide  with  mine  in  all  points.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Joule  did 
not  publish  his  memoir  in  a  more  widely  circulated  periodical. 
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8.  In  one  and  the  same  gas  the  translatory  motion  ol  the 
whole  molecules  will  always  have  a  constant  relation  to  the 
several  motions  which^  in  addition  to  the  above^  the  constituents 
of  the  molecules  likewise  possess.  For  brevity  I  will  call  the 
latter  the  motions  of  the  constituents. 

Conceive  a  number  of  molecules  whose  constituents  are  in 
active  motion^  but  which  have  no  translatory  motion.  It  is  evi- 
.  dent  the  latter  will  commence  as  soon  as  two  molecules  in  con- 
tact strike  against  each  other  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of 
their  constituents.  The  translatory  motion  thus  originated  will 
of  course  occasion  a  corresponding  loss  of  vis  viva  in  the  motion 
of  the  constituents.  On  the  other  hand^  if  the  constituents  of  a 
number  of  molecules  in  a  state  of  translatory  motion  were  mo- 
tionless, they  could  not  long  remain  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
collisions  between  the  molecules  themselves,  and  between  them 
and  fixed  sides  or  walls.  It  is  only  when  all  possible  motions 
have  reached  a  certain  relation  towards  one  another,  which  rela- 
tion will  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  molecules,  that 
they  will  cease  mutually  to  increase  or  diminish  each  other. 

When  two  molecules  whose  constituents  are  in  motion  come 
into  collision  they  will  not  rebound,  like  two  elastic  balls,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  laws  of  elasticity ;  for  their  velocities  and  direc- 
tions after  collision  will  depend,  not  only  upon  the  motion  which 
the  whole  molecules  had  before  impact,  but  also  upon  the  motion 
of  those  constituents  which  are  nearest  each  other  at  the  moment 
of  collision.  After  the  equalization  of  the  several  motions,  how- 
ever, when  the  translatory  motion  is,  on  the  whole,  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished  by  the  motions  of  the  constituents,  we 
may,  in  our  investigation  of  the  total  action  of  a  great  number 
of  molecules,  neglect  the  irregularities  occurring  at  the  several 
collisions,  and  assume  that,  in  reference  to  the  translatory  mo- 
tion, the  molecules  follow  the  common  laws  of  elasticity, 

4.  The  explanation  of  the  expansive  force  of  gases  and  its 
dependence  upon  volume  and  temperature,  as  given  bv  Kronig, 
suffers  no  essential  modification  through  the  introduction  of 
other  motions.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  against  a  fixed  surface 
is  caused  by  the  molecules  in  great  number  cpntinually  striking 
against  and  rebounding  from  the  same.  The  force  which  must 
thence  arise  is,  in  the  first  place,  by  equal  velocity  of  motion  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  volume  of  the  given  quantity  of  gas ; 
and  secondly;  by  equal  volume  proportional  to  the  vis  viva  of  the 
translatory  motion :  the  other  motions  do  not  here  immediately 
come  into  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  Oay-Lussac's  law  we  know  that, 
under  constant  volume,  the  pressure  of  a  perfect  gas  increases 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  temperature  calculated  from  -^273°  C., 
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which  we  call  the  absolute  temperature.  Uence^  according  to 
the  Above,  it  follows  that  the  absolute  temperature  is  propor- 
tional to  the  vis  viva  of  the  translatory  motion  of  the  molecules. 
But  as^  according  to  a  former  remark,  the  several  motions  in 
one  and  the  same  gas  bear  a  constant  relation  to  each  other,  it  is 
evident  that  the  vis  viva  of  the  translatory  motion  forms  an  ali- 
quot part  of  the  total  vis  viva,  so  that  the  absolute  temperature 
is  also  proportional  to  the  whole  vis  viva  in  the  gas. 

These  considerations,  together  with  others  connected  there- 
with to  be  given  hereafter,  induced  me,  in  my  memoir  "  On  the 
Moving  Force  of  Heat,*^  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  specific 
heat  of.gases  was  constant ;  which  opinion  was  in  opposition  to 
the  experiments  then  known*.  The  quantity  of  heat  which 
musTbe  imparted  to  a  gas,  under  constant  volume,  in  order  to 
raise  its  temperature  is  to  be  considered  as  the  increase  of  the 
vis  viva  in  the  gas,  inasmuch  as  in  this  case  no  work  is  done 
whereby  heat  could  be  consumed.  The  specific  heat  under  coiu 
stant  volume,  therefore,  is  in  a  perfect  gas  the  magnitude  which 
Rankine  calls  the  true  specific  heat.  Now  the  assertion  that  the 
true  specific  heat  of  a  gas  is  constant,  is  simply  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  the  total  vis  viva  in  the  gas  has  a  constant  ratio  to 
the  vis  viva  of  the  translatory  motion  which  serves  us  as  a  mea^ 
sure  of  the  temperature.  With  respect  to  the  specific  heat  under 
constant  pressure,  I  have  proved  in  the  memoir  before  cited,  and 
by  means  of  a  hypothesis  proceeding  from  the  same  considera- 
tions, that  it  differs  only  by  a  constant  magnitude  from  the  true 
specific  heat. 

5.  The  foregoing  is  true  for  permanent  gases  only,  and  even 
for  these  only  approximatively.  In  general,  the  small  deviations 
which  present  themselves  can  be  easily  accounted  for. 

In  order  that  Mariotte^s  and  Gay-Lussac^s  laws,  as  well  as 
others  in  connexion  with  the  same,  may  be  strictly  fulfilled,  the 
gas  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions  with  respect  to  its  mo- 
lecular condition : — 

(1)  The  space  actually  filled  by  the  molecules  of  the  gas  must 
be  infinitesimal  in  comparison  to  the  whole  space  occupied  by 
the  gas  itself. 

(2)  The  duration  of  an  impact,  that  is  to  say,  the  time  required 
to  produce  the  actually  occurring  change  in  the  motion  of  a  mo- 
lecule when  it  strikes  another  molecule  or  a  fixed  surface,  must 
be  infinitesimal  in  comparison  to  the  interval  of  time  between 
two  successive  collisions. 

(3)  The  influence  of  the  molecular  forces  must  be  infinitesimal. 
Two  conditions  are  herein  involved.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  force  with  which  all  the  molecules  at  their 

*  Poggendorff '8  Annakn,  vol.  Ixzix.  p.  393.  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  ii*  pp.  1, 102. 
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mean  distances  attract  each  other,  vanish  when  compared  with 
the  expansive  force  due  to  the  motion.  But  the  molecules  are 
not  always  at  their  mean  distances  asunder ;  on  the  contrary, 
during  their  motion  a  molecule  is  often  brought  into  close  proxi- 
mity to  another,  or  to  a  fixed  surface  consisting  of  active  mole- 
cules, and  in  such  moments  the  molecular  forces  will  of  course 
commence  their  activity.  The  second  condition  requires,  there- 
fore, that  those  parts  of  the  path  described  by  a  molecule  under 
the  influence  of  the  molecular  forces,  when  the  latter  are  capable 
of  altering  appreciably  the  direction  or  velocity  of  the  molecule's 
motion,  should  vanish  when  compared  with  those  parts  of  its 
path  with  respect  to  which  the  influence  of  these  forces  may  be 
regarded  as  zero. 

If  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  deviations  in  several  ways 
from  the  simple  laws  of  gases  necessarily  arise ;  and  these  devia- 
tions become  more  important  the  less  the  molecular  condition  of 
the  gas  fulfils  the  conditions  in  question. 

On  becoming  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  investigations  of 
Regnault  on  the  deviations  of  gases  from  Mariotte's  and  Gay- 
Lussac's  laws,  I  attempted,  by  means  of  the  principles  "above 
intimated,  to  deduce  some  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  mole- 
cular condition  of  several  gases  from  the  nature  of  the  deviations 
which  Regnault  detected  in  the  same.  A  description  of  this 
method,  however,  would  be  too  prolix ;  and  even  the  results,  in 
consequence  of  the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  actual  calcu- 
lation, are  too  uncertain  to  merit  being  here  adduced. 

Whenever,  therefore,  in  the  sequel  a  gas  is  spoken  of,  we  shall, 
as  before,  conceive  it  to  be  one  which  perfectly  fulfils  the  above 
conditions,  and  which  Regnault  calls  an  ideal  gas,  inasmuch  as 
all  known  gases  present  but  an  approximation  to  this  condition. 

6.  After  these  considerations  on  the  gaseous  condition,  the 

Juestion  at  once  arises  in  what  manner  the  solid  and  liquid  con- 
itions  differ  from  the  gaseous.  Although  a  definition  of  these 
states  of  aggregation,  in  order  to  be  satisfactory  in  all  its  details, 
would  require  a  more  complete  knowledge  than  we  at  present 
possess  of  the  condition  of  the  individual  molecules,  yet  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  several  fundamental  distinctions  may  be  ad- 
vanced with  tolerable  probability. 

A  motion  of  the  molecules  takes  place  in  all  three  states  of 
aggregation. 

In  the  solid  state,  the  motion  is  such  that  the  molecules  move 
about  certain  positions  of  equilibrium  without  ever  forsaking  the 
same,  unless  acted  upon  by  foreign  forces.  In  solid  bodies, 
therefore,  the  motion  may  be  characterized  as  a  vibrating  one, 
which  may,  however,  be  of  a  very  complicated  kind.  In  the  first 
place,  the  constituents  of  a  molecule  may  vibrate  among  them- 
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selves;  and  secondly^  the  molecule  may  vibrate  as  a  whole: 
again,  the  latter  vibrations  may  consist  in  oscillations  to  and  fro 
of  the  centre  6f  gravity,  as  well  as  in  rotatoiy  oscillations  around 
this  centre  of  gravity.  In  cases  where  external  forces  act  on  the 
body,  as  in  concussions,  the  molecules  may  also  be  permanently 
'  displaced. 

In  the  liquid  state  the  molecules  have  no  longer  any  definite 
position  of  equilibrium.  They  can  turn  completely  around  their 
centres  of  gravity ;  and  the  latter,  too,  may  be  moved  completely 
out  of  its  place.  The  separating  action  of  the  motion  is  not^ 
however,  sufficiently  strong,  in  comparison  to  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion between  the  molecules,  to  be  able  to  separate  the  latter  en- 
tirely. Although  a  molecule  no  longer  adheres  to  definite  neigh- 
bouring molecules,  still  it  does  not  spontaneously  forsake  the 
latter,  but  only  under  the  united  actions  of  forces  proceeding 
from  other  molecules,  with  respect  to  which  it  then  occupies  the 
same  position  as  it  formerly  did  with  respect  to  its  neighbouring 
molecules.  In  liquids,  therefore,  an  oscillatory,  a  rotatory,  and 
a  translatory  motion  of  the  molecules  takes  place,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  these  molecules  are  not  thereby  separated  from  each 
other,  but,  even  in  the  absence  of  external  forces,  remain  within 
a  certain  volume. 

Lastly,  in  the  gaseous  state  the  motion  of  the  molecules  entirely 
transports  them  beyond  the  spheres  of  their  mutual  attraction, 
causing  them  to  recede  in  right  lines  according  to  the  ordinary 
lai?^of  motion.  If  two  such  molecules  come  into  collision  du-» 
ring  their  motion,  they  will  in  general  fly  asunder  again  with 
the  same  vehemence  with  which  they  moved  towards  each  other ; 
and  this  will  the  more  readily  occur,  since  a  molecule  will  be 
attracted  with  much  less  force  by  another  single  molecule  than 
by  all  the  molecules  which  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state  surround  it. 

7.  The  phsenomenon  of  evaporation  appearing  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  me,  I  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  same  in  the 
following  manner. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  in  liquids  a  molecule,  during 
its  motion,  either  remains  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  its 
neighbouring  molecules,  or  only  leaves  the  same  in  order  to  take 
up  a  corresponding  position  with  respect  to  other  neighbouring 
molecules.  This  applies  only  to  the  mean  value  of  the  motions, 
however;  and  as  the  latter  are  quite  irregular,  we  must  assume 
that  the  velocities  of  the  several  molecules  deviate  within  wide 
limits  on  both  sides  of  this  mean  value. 

Taking  next  the  surface  of  a  liquid  into  consideration,  I  assume 
that,  amongst  the  varied  motions  to  and  fro,  it  happens  that 
under  the  influence  of  a  favourable  cooperation  of  the  transla- 
tory, oscillatory,  and  rotatory  motions,  a  molecule  separates  itself 
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with  such  violence  from  its  neighbouring  molecules  that  it  has 
already  receded  from  the  sphere  of  their  action  before  losing  all 
its  velocity  under  the  influence  of  their  attracting  forces,  and 
thus  that  it  continues  its  flight  into  the  space  above  the  liquid. 

Conceive  this  space  to  be  enclosed,  and  at  the  commencement 
empty ;  it  will  gradually  become  more  and  more  filled  with  these 
expelled  molecules,  which  will  now  deport  themselves  in  the  space 
exactly  as  a  gas,  and  consequently  in  their  motion  strike  against 
the  enclosing  surfaces.  The  liquid  itself,  however,  will  form  one 
of  these  surfaces ;  and  when  a  molecule  strikes  against  the  same, 
it  will  not  in  general  be  driven  back,  but  rather  retained,  and,  as 
it  were,  absorbed  in  consequence  of  the  renewed  attraction  of  the 
other  molecules  into  whose  vicinity  it  has  been  driven.  A  state 
of  equilibrium  will  ensue  when  the  number  of  molecules  in  the 
superincumbent  space  is  such,  that  on  the  average  as  many 
molecules  strike  against,  and  are  retained  by  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  a  given  time,  as  there  are  molecules  expelled  from  it  in 
the  same  time.  The  resulting  state  of  equilibrium,  therefore,  is 
not  a  state  of  rest  or  a  cessation  of  evaporation,  but  a  state  in 
which  evaporation  and  condensation  continually  take  place  and 
compensate  each  other  in  consequence  of  their  equal  intensity. 

The  density  of  the  vapour  necessary  for  this  compensation^ 
depends  upon  the  number  of  molecules  expelled  from  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  the  unit  of  time ;  and  this  number  is  again  evi- 
dently dependent  upon  the  activity  of  the  motion  within  the 
liquid,  that  is  to  say,  upon  its  temperature.  I  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  deducing  from  these  considerations  the  law  according  to 
which  the  pressure  of  vapour  must  increase  with  the  temperature. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  deportment  of  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  towards  the  superincumbent  vapour,  apply  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  other  surfaces  which  enclose  the  space  filled  with 
vapour.  The  vapour  is  in  the  first  place  condensed  on  these 
surfaces,  and  the  liquid  thus  produced  then  suffers  evaporation! 
so  that  here  also  a  state  must  be  attained  in  which  condensation 
and  evaporation  become  equal.  The  requisite  quantity  of  con- 
densed vapour  on  these  surfaces  depends  upon  the  density  of  the 
vapour  in  the  enclosed  space,  upon  the  temperature  of  the  vapour 
and  of  the  enclosing  surfaces,  and  upon  the  force  with  which  the 
molecules  of  vapour  are  attracted  towards  these  surfaces.  In 
this  respect  a  maximum  will  occur  when  the  enclosing  surfaces 
are  completely  moistened  with  the  condensed  liquid;  and  as 
soon  as  this  takes  place,  these  surfaces  deport  themselves  exactly 
like  a  single  surface  of  the  same  liquid. 

8.  The  reason  why  the  presence  of  another  gas  above  the  liquid 
cannot  impede  the  evaporation  of  the  same  may  now  be  immedi- 
ately explained. 
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The  pressure  of  the  gas  on  the  liquid  arises  solely  from  the 
fact^  that  here  and  there  single  molecules  of  gas  strike  against 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  In  other  respects,  however,  inasmuch 
as  the  molecules  of  gas  themselves  actually  fill  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  superincumbent  space,  the  latter  must  be  considered 
as  empty,  and  as  offering  a  free  passage  to  the  molecules  of  the 
liquid.  In  general  these  molecules  will  only  come  into  collision 
with  those  of  the  gas  at  comparatively  great  distances  from  the 
surface,  and  the  former  will  then  deport  themselves  towards  the 
latter  as  would  the  molecules  of  any  other  admixed  gas.  We 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  liquid  also  expels  its  molecules 
into  the  space  filled  with  gas;  and  that  in  this  case  also  the 
quantity  of  vapour  thus  mixed  with  the  gas  continues  to  increase 
until,  on  the  whole,  as  many  molecules  of  vapour  strike  against 
and  are  absorbed  by  the  surface  of  the  liquid  as  the  latter  itself 
expels ;  and  the  number  of  molecules  of  vapour  to  the  unit  of 
volume  requisite  hereto,  is  the  same  whether  the  space  does  or 
does  not  contain  additional  molecules  of  gas. 

The  pressure  of  the  gas,  however,  exercises  a  different  influ- 
ence on  the  interior  of  the  liquid.  Here  also,  or  at  places  where 
the  mass  of  liquid  is  bounded  by  a  side  of  the  vessel,  it  may 
happen  that  the  molecules  separate  from  each  other  with  such 
force  that  for  a  moment  the  continuity  of  the  mass  is  broken. 
The  small  vacuum  thus  produced,  however,  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  masses  which  do  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  moved 
molecules ;  and  hence  this  vacuum  will  only  then  become  mag- 
nified into  a  bubble  of  vapour,  and  be  able  to  continue  as  such, 
when  the  number  of  molecules  expelled  from  its  enclosing  liquid 
walls  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  internal  vapour-pressure  capable 
of  holding  in  equilibrium  the  pressure  which  acts  externally  and 
tends  to  compress  the  bubble  again.  Hence  the  expansive  force 
of  the  enclosed  vapour  must  be  greater,  the  greater  the  pressure 
to  which  the  liquid  is  exposed,  and  thus  is  explained  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  pressure  and  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling-point. 

The  relations  will  be  more  complicated  when  the  gas  above 
the  liquid  is  itself  condensable,  and  forms  a  liquid  which  mixes 
with  the  given  one,  for  then  of  course  the  tendency  of  the  two 
kinds  of  matter  to  mix  enters  as  a  new  force.  I  shall  not  here 
enter  into  these  phaenomena. 

As  in  liquids,  so  also  in  solids  the  possibility  of  an  evaporation 
may  be  comprehended ;  nevertheless  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that,  on  the  contrary,  an  evaporation  must  take  place  on  the  sur- 
face of  all  bodies.  It  is,  in  fact,  readily  conceivable  that  the 
mutual  cohesion  of  the  molecules  of  a  body  may  be  so  great, 
that,  so  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  exeeed  a  certain  limits 
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even  the  most  favourable  combination  of  the  several  molecular 
motions  is  not  able  to  overcome  this  cohesion. 

9.  The  explanation  of  the  generation  and  consumption  of  heat 
accompanying  changes  of  the  state  of  aggregation  and  of  the 
volume  of  a  body,  follows  immediately,  according  to  the  above 
principles,  from  the  consideration  of  the  positive  and  negative 
work  done  by  the  active  forces. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  interior  work. 

When  the  molecules  of  a  body  change  their  relative  positions, 
the  change  may  be  either  in  the  same  direction  as  that  according 
to  which  the  forces  resident  in  the  molecules  tend  to  move  the 
latter,  or  in  a  direction  opposite  to  this.  In  the  first  case,  a  cer- 
tain velocity  is  imparted  by  the  forces  to  the  molecules  during 
their  passage  from  one  position  to  the  other,  and  the  vis  viva  of 
this  velocity  is  immediately  transformed  into  heat ;  in  the  second 
case,  and  disregarding  for  the  present  the  action  of  extraordinary 
foreign  forces,  it  is  in  virtue  of  heat  that  the  molecules  move  in 
directions  opposed  to  the  interior  forces,  and  the  retardation  which 
these  molecules  thereby  sufier  through  the  action  of  the  opposing 
forces  appears  as  a  diminution  of  the  motion  of  heat. 

In  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  the  molecules 
do  not,  indeed,  recede  beyond  the  spheres  of  their  mutual  action ; 
but,  according  to  the  above  hypothesis,  they  pass  from  a  definite 
and,  with  respect  to  the  molecular  forces,  suitable  position,  to 
other  irregular  positions,  in  doing  which  the  forces  which  tend  to 
retain  the  molecules  in  the  former  position  have  to  be  overcome. 

In  evaporation,  the  complete  separation  which  takes  place 
between  the  several  molecules  and  the  remaining  ijfiass  evidently 
again  necessitates  the  overcoming  of  opposing  forces. 

With  respect  to  gaseous  bodies,  it  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  above  remarked  concerning  the  requisites  of  a  perfect 
gaseous  state,  that  as  soon  as  a  gas  has  once  attained  this  state, 
molecular  attractions  have  no  longer  to  be  overcome  during  its 
further  expansion,  so  that  during  the  changes  of  volume  of  an 
ideal  gas  no  interior  work  has  to  be  performed. 

10.  Besides  the  interior,  we  have  in  the  next  place  to  consider 
the  exterior  work,  and  the  corresponding  change  in  the  quantity 
of  heat. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  changes  in  the  heat  of  a 
permanent  gas  subjected  to  pressure  or  expanding  by  overcoming 
a  counter-pressure,  Kronig  has  already  remarked  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  memoir,  that  when  one  of  the  sides  against  which  the 
molecules  of  gas  strike  is  itself  in  motion,  these  molecules  will 
not  rebound  with  velocities  equal  to  those  they  possessed  when 
moving  towards  the  side.  If  the  side  approaches  the  molecules, 
the  velocity  of  the  molecules  on  leaving  the  same  is  iti  general 
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grater  than  before^  if  it  recedes  less.  By  means  of  special  ma- 
tnematical  considerations,  it  may  without  difficulty  be  proved 
that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  vis  viva  thereby  produced 
must  exactly  correspond  to  the  external  work  done  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  gas ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  give 
a  special  proof  of  this  theorem,  since  the  same  is  an  immediate 
consequence  of  the  general  law  of  equivalence  between  vis  viva 
and  work. 

If  the  side  moves  so  slowly  that  the  pressure  of  the  gas  against 
the  moving  side  is  just  as  great  as  against  a  stationary  one,  then, 
in  determining  the  work,  the  velocity  of  the  side  no  longer  enters 
into  consideration,  but  merely  the  whole  path  described  by  the 
same.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  velocity  of  the  side  is  so  great 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  a  sensible  compression  or  rare- 
faction of  the  gas  thereby  ensues,  then  the  pressure  actually  ex- 
ercised by  the  gas  during  the  motion  must  always  be  brought 
into  calculation. 

When  an  overflow  takes  place  between  two  vessels  filled  with 
gases  of  different  densities,  or  between  a  full  and  an  empty  ves- 
sel, on  the  whole  no  work  will  be  performed,  and  therefore  no 
change  in  the  total  quantity  of  heat  can  occur.  It  is  not  here 
asserted  that  no  change  in  the  quantity  of  heat  takes  place  in 
either  of  the  two  vessels  considered  separately,  for  a  mass  of  gas 
whose  molecules  move  priiicipally  in  a  definite  direction  deports 
itself  towards  adjoining  gaseous  masses  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
moved  side ;  and  when  the  moved  gaseous  mass  "strikes  against 
stationary  walls,  ju^t  as  much  motion  of  heat  makes  its  appear- 
ance as  vis  viva  is  lost  by  the  common  translatory  motion  of  the 
'whole  mass. 

Just  as  in  the  changes  of  volume  of  gaseous  bodies,  so  also  in 
other  cases  the  external  work  must  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  work  which  during  the  evaporation  is  em- 
ployed to  overcome  external  resistance,  and  thus  to  make  room  for 
the  vapour  as  it  is  generated.  In  solid  and  liquid  bodies  which 
only  suffer  small  changes  of  volume,  the  external  work  is  also  for 
the  most  part  only  small ;  nevertheless  here  also  cases  occur  in 
which  its  influence  becomes  considerable. 

11.  Lastly,  I  must  mention  a  phsenomenon  the  explanation 
of  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance,  viz.  when  two 
gases  combine  with  each  other,  or  when  a  gas  combines  with  another 
body,  and  the  combination  is  also  gaseous,  the  volume  of  the  com- 
pound gas  bears  a  simple  ratio  to  the  volumes  of  the  single  consti- 
tuents, at  least  when  the  latter  are  gaseous, 

Kronig  has  already  proved  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  gas 
x>n  the  unit  of  its  enclosing  surface  must  be  proportional  to  the 
number  of  molecules  contained  in  the  unit  of  volume,  and  to  the 
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vis  viva  of  the  several  molecules  arising  from  their  translatory 
motion^  the  only  one  which  Kronig  considers. 

K  we  apply  this  to  simple  gases,  and  assume  that,  when  pres- 
sure and  temperature  are  the  same,  equal  volumes  pontain  the 
same  number  of  atoms — a  hypothesis  which  for  other  reasons  is 
very  probable, — it  follows  that,  in  reference  to  their  translatory 
motion,  the  atoms  of  different  gases  must  have  the  same  vis  viva* 

We  will  next  examine  in  what  manner  this  theorem  remains 
true  when  applied  to  the  molecules  of  compound  gases. 

12.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  compare  compound  gases  amongst 
themselves,  e,  g.  two  gases  to  form  which  the  constituents  have 
combined  in  ratios  of  volume  respectively  equal  to  1 : 1  and  1:2« 
Nitric  acid  and  nitrous  acid  may  serve  as  examples. 

With  respect  to  these  two  gases,  we  know  that  quantities  con- 
taining the  same  amount  of  oxygen  occupy  the  same  volume* 
Hence  here,  too,  equal  volumes  contain  the  same  number  of  mo- 
lecules, although  in  the  one  gas  each  molecule  consists  of  two, 
and  in  the  other  of  three  atoms ;  and  we  must  further  conclude, 
that  even  these  differently  constituted  molecules  have  the  same 
vis  viva  with  respect  to  their  translatory  motion. 

In  most  other  compound  gases  we  are  led  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  and  in  cases  which  do  not  submit  themselves  to  this  rule, 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  impossible  that  the  discrepancy  may  be 
accounted  for  in  one  or  both  of  two  ways :  either  the  gas  was  not 
sufficiently  removed  from  its  points  of  condensation  when  its  vo- 
lume was  determined,  or  the  chemical  formula  hitherto  employed 
does  not  properly  represent  the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  are 
combined  to  form  molecules. 

On  comparing  compound  and  simple  gases,  however,  an  un- 
mistakeable  deviation  from  the  foregoing  rule  shows  itself, 
inasmuch  as  the  space  corresponding  to  an  atom  of  the  simple 
gas  does  not  correspond  to  a  molecule  of  the  compound  one. 
When  two  simple  gases  combine  in  equal  volumes,  it  is  well 
known  that  no  change  of  volume  takes  place,  whilst  according 
to  the  above  rule  the  volume  ought  to  be  diminished  in  the  ratio 
of  2 : 1.  Again,  when  a  volume  of  one  gas  combines  with  two  or 
three  volumes  of  another,  the  combination  is  found  to  occupy 
two  volumes,  whereas  according  to  rule  it  ought  only  to  occupy 
one  volume,  and  so  on. 

13.  On  seeking  to  explain  these  curious  anomalies,  and  espe- 
cially  to  find  a  common  law  governing  the  relations  of  volume 
in  gases,  I  was  led  to  adopt  the  following  view  as  being  most 
plausible.  I  beg  to  offer  the  same  to  the  scientific  public  as  a 
hypothesis  which  is  at  least  worthy  of  further  examination. 

I  assume  that  the  force  which  determines  chemical  combi- 
nation, and  which  probably  consists  in  a  kind  of  polarity  of  the 
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atoms,  is  already  active  in  simple  substances,  and  that  in  these 
likewise  two  or  more  atoms  are  combined  to  form  one  molecule^ 

For  instance,  let  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  be 
given.  A  mixture  of  these  gases  contains  a.  certain  number  of 
molecules,  which  consist  either  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  or  of  two 
atoms  of  nitrogen.  Conceive  the  mixture  to  pass  into  a  chemical 
compoimd,  and  the  latter  then  contains  just  as  many  molecules, 
which  are  merely  constituted  in  a  different  manner,  inasmuch  as 
each  consists  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  and  an  atom  of  nitrogen. 
Hence  there  is  no  reason  why  a  change  of  volume  should  take 
place.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  two  of 
nitrogen  are  given,  then  in  the  mixture  each  molecule  consists 
of  two,  and  in  the  compound  of  three  atoms.  The  chemical 
combination,  therefore,  has  caused  the  number  of  molecules  to 
diminish  in  the  ratio  of  3 :  2,  and  consequently  the  volume  ought 
to  diminish  in  the  same  ratio. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  simple  substances  do  not,  in  the 
gaseous  form,  occupy  the  volume  which  their  atomic  weights 
and  the  volumes  of  their  combinations  would  lead  us  to  antici* 
pate,  but  another,  and  in  most  cases  a  smaller  volume,  which 
bears  to  the  former  a  simple  ratio.  A  special  investigation  of 
these  substances  would  here  be  out  of  place,  more  especially  as 
two  of  them,  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  deport  themeielves  in  other^ 
respects  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  in  consequence  of  the  variety 
of  condftions  they  are  capable  of  assuming,  that  we  may  reason* 
ably  expect  further  discoveries  from  chemistry  with  respect  to 
these  bodies;  and  then,  perhaps,  besides  other  irregularities, 
those  of  the  volumes  of  their  vapours  will  be  explained.  Never- 
theless I  may  here  recall  one  circumstance  which  in  some  cases 
may  possibly  facilitate  this  explanation.  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that 
the  above  hypothciis,  according  to  which  the  molecules  of  simple 
substances  each  consist  of  two  atoms,  may  not  be  the  only  pos- 
sible one. 

On  comparing  with  each  other  all  cases  of  simple  and  com* 
pound  gases,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  immediately  a  perfect 
agreement  throughout.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that,  under 
the  present  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  inner  constitution  of 
several  bodies,  and  particularly  of  those  which  possess  a  compli- 
cated chemical  composition,  too  great  weight,  ought  not  to  be 
laid  upon  individual  anomalies;  and  I  deem  it  probable,  that, 
b^  means  of  the  above  hypothesis  respecting  the  molecules  of 
,  (Simple  substances,  all  relations  of  volume  in  gases  may  be  referred 
back  to  the  theorem,  that  the  several  molecules  of  all  gases  possess 
equal  vis  viva  in  reference  to  their  translatory  motion, 

14.  Proceeding  to  treat  the  subject  mathematically,  we  will 
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first  deduce  the  expression  which  shows  in  what  manner  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  depends  upon  the 
motion  of  its  molecules. 

As  the  shape  of  the  vessel  is  indifferent,  we  will  select  that 
which  is  most  convenient  for  our  purpose.  We  will  assume  the 
vessel  to  be  very  flat,  and  that  two  of  its  sides  consist  of  parallel 
planes  so  close  to  one  another  that  their  distance  asunder  is  infi- 
nitesimal when  compared  with  the  other  dimensions  of  the  ves- 
sel. Hence  we  need  not  consider  the  cases  where  the  molecules 
strike  against  one  of  the  narrow  strips  of  sides,  and  we  may 
assume  that  each  moves  in  a  right  line  until  it  either  strikes 
Against  another  molecule  or  against  one  of  the  large  parallel  sides. 
In  fact,  to  take  the  small  sides  into  consideration  would  change 
nothing  in  the  final  result,  and  would  only  make  the  develop- 
ment more  prolix. 

Let  us  consider  one  only  of  the  two  large  sides  ;  during  the 
unit  of  time  it  is  struck  a  certain  number  of  times  by  molecules 
moving  in  all  possible  directions  compatible  with  an  approach 
towards  the  surface.  We  must  first  determine  the  number  of 
iduch  shocks,  and  bow  many  correspond  on  the  average  to  each 
direction. 

15.  Hereafter  we  shall  always  assume  the  gas  to  be  an  ideal 
one ;  in  other  words,  we  shall  disregard  the  irregularities  pro- 
ceeding from  an  imperfect  gaseous  state,  so  that  in  determining 
the  pressure  we  may,  with  Kronig,  introduce  certain  simplifica- 
tions in  place  of  considering  the  motion  exactly  as  it  takes  place. 

The  whole  number  of  shocks  received  by  t.he  side  remains  un- 
changed when  we  assume  that  the  molecules  do  not  disturb  eaich 
other  in  their  motion,  but  that  each  pursues  its  rectilineal  path 
until  it  arrives  at  the  side. 

Further,  although  it  is  not  actually  necessary  that  a  molecule 
should  obey  the  ordinary  laws  of  elasticity  with  respect  to  elastic 
spheres  and  a  perfectly  plane  side,  in  other  words,  that  when 
striking  the  side,  the  angle  and  velocity  of  incidence  should  equal 
those  of  reflexion,  yet,  according  to  the  laws  of  probability,  we 
may  assume  that  there  are  as  many  molecules  whose  angles  of 
reflexion  fall  within  a  certain  interval,  e,g,  between  60°  and  61°, 
as  there  are  molecules  whose  angles  of  incidence  have  the  same 
limits,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  velocities  of  the  molecules  are 
not  changed  by  the  side.  No  difference  will  be  produced  in  the 
final  result,  therefore,  if  we  assume  that  for  each  molecule  the 
angle  and  velocity  of  reflexion  are  equal  to  those  of  incidence. 
According  to  this,  each  molecule  would  move  to  and  fro  between 
the  large  parallel  sides,  in  the  same  directions  as  those  chosen 
by  a  ray  of  light  between  two  plane  mirrors,  until  at  length  it 
would  cofne  in  contact  with  one  of  the  small  sides ;  from  this 
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it  would  be  reflected,  and  then  commence  a  similar  series  of 
journeys  to  and  fro,  and  so  forth. 

Lastly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  actually  the  greatest  possible 
variety  exists  amongst  the  velocities  of  the  several  molecules.  In 
our  considerations,  however,  we  may  ascribe  a  certain  mean  velo- 
city to  all  molecules.  It  will  be  evident  from  the  following  for- 
mulse,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equal  pressure,  this  mean 
velocity  must  be  so  chosen  that  with  it  the  total  vis  viva  of  all 
the  molecules  may  be  the  same  as  that  corresponding  to  their 
actual  velocities. 

16.  According  to  these  assumptions,  it  is  evident,  that,  during 
the  unit  of  time,  each  molecule  will  strike  the  side  under  consi- 
deration just  as  often  as  during  that  time  it  can,  by  following  its 
peculiar  direction,  travel  from  the  side  in  question  to  the  other 
and  back  again.  Let  A  be  the  distance  between  the  large  parallel 
sides,  and  ^  the  acute  angle  between  the  normal  and  the  direc- 
tion of  motion :  then r-  is  the  length  of  the  path  from  one 

'  cos^  °  ^ 

side  to  the  other,  and 

M.COS^ 

~2fr ^^^ 

the  number  of  impulses  given  to  the  side,  u  being  the  velocity  of 
the  molecule. 

With  respect  to  the  directions  of  the  several  molecules,  we 
must  assume  that  on  the  average  each  direction  is  equally  repre- 
sented. From  this  it  follows,  that  the  number  of  molecules 
moving  in  directions  which  form  with  the  normal  angles  included 
between  d  and  h-\-^,  has  to  the  whole  number  of  molecules  the 
same  ratio  that  the  surface  of  the  spherical  zone,  whose  limiting 
circles  correspond  to  the  angles  ^  and  d^,  has  to  the  surface  of 
the  hemisphere,  that  is,  the  ratio 

27rsin^rf^:27r. 

Hence  if  n  represents  the  whole  number  of  molecules,  the  num- 
ber which  corresponds  to  the  angular  interval  between  «&  and 
^+dSwillbe 

n  sin  ^d^y 

and  the  number  of  shocks  imparted  by  them  will  be 

^cosdsin^rf^.    ...'...     (2) 

17.  In  order  to  detennine  the  intensity  of  a  shock,  the  whole 
velocity  must  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  parallel  and 
the  other  perpendicular  to  the  side.  Of  these  components,  the 
first  will  not  be  affected  by  the  shock,  and  will  not  enter  into 
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consideration  in  determining  its  intensity ;  the  sf  cond^  however^ 
whose  magnitude  is  represented  by  ucond,  will  be  changed  by 
the  shock  into  an  equal  velocity  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
action  of  the  side  upon  the  molecule^  therefore^  consists  in  de- 
priving it  in  one  direction  of  the  velocity  ucosb,  calculated 
according  to  the  normal^  and  of  imparting  to  it  an  equal  velocity 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  in  other  words,  of  imparting  to  it  a 
velocity  of  2w .  cos  ^  in  the  latter  direction.  Hence  the  quantity 
of  motion  imparted  to  the  molecule  will  be 

2mu.cos^, (3) 

where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  molecule. 

Applying  this  to  all  molecules  which  correspond  to  the  inter<- 
val  between -&  and  ^-^-d^,  we  obtain  during  the  unit  of  time, 

rtxcos^sin^iw 

times  the  same  action,  hence  the  quantitv  of  motion  imparted  to 
these  molecules  during  the  unit  of  time  is 


nnafi 


-    cos^^.sin^.d& (4) 

Integrating  this  expression  between  the   limits  3  =  0  and 
,  we  find  the  motion  imparted  by  the  side  to  all  the  mole- 


2 
cules  which  strike  against  it  during  the  unit  of  time  to  be 


Sh 


(5) 


Let  us  now  conceive  the  side  Jo  be  capable  of  moving  freely ; 
then  in  order  that  it  may  not  recede  before  the  shocks  of  the 
molecules,  it  must  be  acted  upon  on  the  other  side  by  a  counter 
force,  which  latter  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  continuous,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  number  of  shocks  and  the  feebleness  of 
each.  The  intensity  of  this  force  must  be  such  as  to  enable  it, 
during  the  unit  of  time,  to  generate  the  quantity  of  motion  re- 
presented by  the  above  expression.  Since  all  forces,  however, 
are  measured  by  the  quantity  of  motion  they  can  produce  in  the 
irnit  of  time,  the  above  expression  at  once  represents  this  force 
as  well  as  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas,  the  latter  being  equi- 
librated by  the  former. 

If  a  be  the  superficial  area  of  the  side,  and  p  the  pressure  on 
the  unit  of  surface,  then 


The  product  »h  here  involved  gives  the  volume  of  the  yesael  or 
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gas ;  hence  representing  the  same  by  v,  we  have 

mnu^  ,^. 

^=-8r (^) 

The  same  formula  would  have  been  obtained  if,  with  Kronig, 
we  had^  for  the  sake  of  simplification,  assumed  that  one  third  of 
ibe  whole  molecules  move  perpendicularly  to  the  side  under 
consideration^  and  the  two  remaining  thirds  in  two  other  direc- 
tions parallel  to  the  side.  Nevertheless  I  preferred  deducing 
the  formula  for  the  pressure  without  using  this  simplifying  hy- 
pothesis. 

If  we  write  the  last  equation  in  the  form 
3  nmu^ 

the  right-hand  side  then  denotes  4he  vis  viva  of  the  translatory 
motion  of  the  molecules^.  But,  according  to  Mariotte's  and  Gay- 
Lussac^s  laws, 

^t?=T  .  const., 

where  T  is  the  absolute  temperature;  hence 

nrm?      rn 

— ^r —  =  T  .const.; 

and,  as  before  stated,  the  vis  viva  of  the  translatory  motion  is 
proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature. 

18,  We  may  now  make  an  interesting  application  of  the  above 
equations  by  determining  the  velocity  u  with  which  the  several 
molecules  of  gas  move. 

The  product  nm  represents  the  mass  of  the  whole  given  quan- 
tity of  gas,  whose  weight  we  will  call  q.  Then  g  being  the  force 
of  gravity, 

q 
nm=-; 

9 
and  from  equation  (6)  we  deduce 

«»=^ (7) 

q 

Adopting  the  metre  as  unit  of  length,  and  the  kilogramme  as 
unit  of  weight,  lat  us  suppose  a  kilogramme  of  gas  under  the 
pressure  of  1  atmosphere-^lOddS  kilogrammes  on  the  square 

"^  In  aeoordftnoe  with  a  practice  lately  become  general,  and  with  what  I 
have  myself  done  in  former  memoirs^  I  call  the  «emt-product  of  the  maas 
into  the  square  of  the  velocity  the  via  vivu,  because  it  is  only  with  this  de- 
finition of  the  notion  that  we  can,  without  the  addition  of  a  coefficient^ 
equate  the  expressions  representing  a  quantity  of  work  and  the  increajse  or 
deereate  of  ifit  viva  which  corres^tonds  to  the  same. 
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metre — to  be  given*    Then 

^=9"^-80896, 
j9= 10333, 

To  determine  v,  we  know  that,  according  to  RegnauH,  a  kilo- 
gramme of  atmospheric  air  under  the  pressure  of  1  atmosphere, 
and  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  occupies  0*7733  cubic 
metre.  Hence  p  being  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  under 
consideration,  its  volume  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  will  be 

0-7733 


> 

r»Oi 


and  at  the  absolute  temperature  T,  assuming  273°  to  be  the  abso- 
lute temperature  of  melting  ice,  it  will  be 

07783     T 
p      '  273' 
Hence  we  deduce 

««=3 . 9-80896 .  10383 . 0-7733 .     ^ 


273.  p 
=235130;   ^ 


278.  p' 
and  consequently 


«=485'»^ 


273.P (») 

As  particular  cases,  we  obtain  the  following  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperature  of  melting  ice : — 

for  oxygen  ....  461"*, 
for  nitrogen  ....  492™, 
for  hydrogen   .  .    1844™. 

These  numbers  are  the  mean  velocities  which,  for  the  totality 
of  molecules,  give  the  same  vis  viva  as  would  their  actual  velo- 
cities. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  possible  that  the  actual 
velocities  of  the  several  molecules  diflFer  materially  from  their 
mean  value. 

19..  By  means  of  the  equations  above  established,  we  will 
lastly  examine  what  relation  exists  between  the  vis  viva  of  the 
translatory  motion  and  the  whole  vis  viva,  or  heat,  in  the  gas. 

In  doing  so  we  will  conceive  the  quantity  of  heat  to  be  mea- 
sured, not  by  the  ordinary  unit  of  heat,  but  by 'the  mechanical 
unit  of  vis  viva,  or  what  is  equivalent,  by  the  imit  of  work.  To 
this  end  we  have  only  to  divide  the  quantity  of  heat  measured 
in  the  ordinary  manner  by  the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  unit  of 
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work,  which  as  before  I  will  denote  by  A*  Let  H  be  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  thus  determined. 

Further,  let  c  be  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  under  constant 
volume,  in  other  words,  the  true  specific  heat ;  then  the  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  heat  in  the  quantity  q  of  gas  corresponding 
to  an  elevation  of  temperature  rfT  is 

A 

Integrating  this  equation,  we  have 

H  =  f  T (9) 

No  constant  need  be  added,  since,  as  before  remarked,  the  heat 
in  the  gas  is  proportional  to  the  vis  viva  of  the  translatory  mo- 
tion, and  hence  also  to  the  absolute  temperature. 

The  expression  on  the  right  of  this  equation  may  be  replaced 
by  another  which  is  very  convenient  for  our  present  investigation. 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  the  quantity 
of  gas  q  in  order  to  elevate  its  temperature  by  rfT  and  its  volume 
by  dv  is  expressed  thus, 

wherein  the  first  term  represents  the  increase  of  the  heat  con- 
tained in  the  gas,  and  the  second  the  quantity  of  heat  consumed 
by  work.  If  we  assume  the  gas  to  be  heated  under  constant 
pressure,  the  relation  between  rfT  and  dv  is  thereby  defined*  For 
we  have  generally 

/?t?=T .  const.; 

and  differentiating,  under  the  supposition  that  p  is  constant,  we 
obtain 

jodysssrfT .  const. ; 

whence  the  undetermined  constant  may  be  eliminated  by  means 
of  the  foregoing  equation,  and  we  have 

rft;=J.rfT. 

Let  us  substitute  this  value  of  dv  in  the  above  equation,  and  at 
the  same  time  note  that,  (/being  the  specific  heat  under  constant 
pressure,  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  imparted  to  the  gas  in  the 

case  under  consideration  may  be  represented  by^rfT.    In  this 

manner  we  arrive  at  the  equation 
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whence  we  conclude  that 

9-^.T^pv ,.     (10) 

By  means  of  this  equation  (9)  becomes 

H  =  -r^.;,t;. (11) 


V- 


c 


20.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  equation  (6a)  before  established^ 
and  for  brevity  let  us  denote  the  vis  viva  of  the  translatory  mo* 
tiou  by  E,  then 

By  combining  this  with  the  foregoing  equation  we  obtain 

The  ratio  of  the  vis  viva  of  the  translatory  motion  to  the  whole 
vis  viva  is  thus  reduced  to  the  ratio  between  the  two  specific 
heats. 

In  order  to  compare  with  each  other  the  values  of  the  ratio  p 

corresponding  to  different  gases^  it  will  be  found  convenient  to 
introduce  in  the  above  formula,  in  place  of  the  specific  heats  cal- 
culated with  reference  to  the  unit  of  weight,  those  calculated 
according  to  the  unit  of  volume,  which  for  distinction  may  be 
represented  by  7  and  y.     The  equation  then  becomes 

R-r^r ;  ^ 

If  we  neglect  deviations  which  arise  from  an  imperfect  gaseous 
condition,  and  conceive  all  gases  to  be  in  the  ideal  state,  then, 
as  I  have  shown  in  my  memoir  "  On  the  Moving  Force  of  Heat*,'* 
the  difference  y— 7  is  the  same  for  all  gases.     Hence  the  ratio 

K 

=7  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  true  specific  heat  of  the  gas  cal- 
culated according  to  the  unit  of  volume. 

For  those  simple  gases  which  manifest  no  irregularities  with 
respect  to  their  volume,  and  for  those  compound  ones  which  suf- 
fered no  diminution  of  volume  during  the  act  of  combination,  7, 

and  therefore  ^  also,  has  the  same  value.     For  these  gases  we 
*  Poggendorff's  Anndkn,  vol.  Ixxlx^  p.  394.    Phil.  Mag.  vol.ii.  p.  1. 
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have  approximately 

3^= 1-421, 
7 
hence 

J  =0-6315. 

On  the  contrary,  for  those  compound  gases  whose  volumes 
during  combination  have  been  diminished,  7  is  greater,  and  con- 

K 
sequently  ??  ^^^^  I  t^d,  in  fact,  it  is  less  the  smaller  the  volume 

of  the  combination  compared  with  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  its 
constituents,  the  latter  being  all  considered  gaseous. 

Thus  is  corroborated  what  was  before  stated,  that  the  vis  viva 
of  the  translatory  motion  does  nOt  alone  represent  the  whole 
quantity  of  heat  in  the  gas,  and  that  the  difference  is  greater 
the  greater  the  number  of  atoms  of  which  the  several  molecules 
of  the  combination  consist.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
besides  the  translatory  motion  of  the .  molecules  as  such,  the 
constituents  of  these  molecules  perform  other  motions,  whose  vis 
viva  also  forms  a  part  of  the  contained  quantity  of  heat. 

Zurich,  January  6,  1867. 


XII.   On  the  Formation  of  Sulphide  of  Aluminium,  . 
By  Charles  W.  Vincent,  Assist.  Lib.  Royal  Institution*. 

THE  sulphide  of  aluminium  has  hitherto  been  prepared  by 
the  action  which  its  components  exert  on  each  other  when 
brought  into  contact  at  a  high  temperature.  In  the  process 
described  below,  I  have  endeavoured  to  effect  the  same  object  by 
the  deoxidation  of  sesquioxide  of  alumina  by  the  monosulphide 
of  sodium. 

Monosulphide  of  sodium  t  was  gently  heated  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  to  the  fusing-point  (when  it  acquires  a  flesh-coloured 
hue),  powdered  alumina  was  then  gradually  added,  the  whole 
being  constantly  stirred  until  the  mass  began  to  acquire -a  pasty 
consistence ;  the  crucible  was  then  closed  and  the  temperature 
gradually  raised  to  a  dull  red  heat,  at  which  temperature  it  was 
kept  for  about  half  an  hour.  On  allowing  to  cool  and  then 
extracting  with  water,  a  yellow  solution  was  formed  containing 
soda,  and  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  alumina.    The  greater  part  of  the  last,  however. 


*  Communicated  by  the  Author, 
t  Prepared  by  nassing  lulphure 
caustic  soda  and  aUowing  the  sulphide  of  isodiiun  to  crystaUue  out. 


t  Prepared  by  nassing  lulphuretted.  hydrogen  through  a  lolution  of 
'  aUowin] 
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remained  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  bulky  black  precipitate  of 
sulphide  of  aluminium  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  This  preci- 
pitate was  washed  by  decantation  until  tolerably  free  from  alkali^ 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  which  seemed  to  prevent  its 
decomposition  by  water.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  alkali  is 
removed,  the  additioij  of  water  causes  an  evolution  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  a  grayish-white  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  ses-» 
quioxide  of  alumina  being  formed. 

The  original  black  precipitate,  when  exposed  to  the  air  on  a 
filter,  is  converted  in  a  very  short  time  almost  entirely  into  the 
oxide  of  aluminium.  The  sulphide,  when  heated  in  the  air. 
Ignites,  sometimes  burning  quietly,  at  others  giving  off  bright 
scintillations  much  resembling  those  of  the  metal,  in  both  cases 
sulphurous  acid  being  formed. 

The  alumina  used  in  the  above  experiments  was  prepared  by 
Igniting  alum,  previously  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization ; 
but  alumina  in  almost  every  state  appears  to  be  attacked  by  the 
sulphide  of  sodium,  even  emery-powder  and  pipe-clay  being,  the 
first  wholly,  the  second  partially  deoxidized  by  it. 


XIII.  On  the-  Formation  of  Craters,  and  the  Nature  of  the 
Liquidity  of  Lavas.  By  G.  Poulett  Scrope,  Esq.,  if,P., 
F.R.S.,  FG.S.* 

Introduction. 

IT  is  now  some  thirty  years  since  I  published  two  works  f 
upon  the  Phsenomena  of  Volcanoes,  Active  and  Extinct.  I 
described  in  them,  as  accurately  as  I  could,  by  pen  and  pencil, 
what  I  had  observed  during  a  residence  of  some  duration  among 
the  volcanic  districts  of  France  and  Italy ;  and  explained,  in 
considerable  detail,  the  laws  which,  from  those  observations,  I 
believed  to  regulate  the  remarkable  developments  of  subter- 
ranean energies  usually  called  volcanic,  which  have  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  construction  of  the  supei'ficial  crust  of 
our  planet. 

The  general  principle  on  which  I  proceeded  in  the  theoretical 
portion  of  these  works  was  the  same  which  had  been  previously 
employed  by  Button  and  Playfair,  and  was  subsequently  adopted^ 
with  signal  success,  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell, — ^namely,  to  refer,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  appearances  the  origin  of  which  has  not  been 
witnessed,  to  such  causes  as  are  seen  or  known  to  produce  ana- 
logous appearances  in  the  present  day, — instead  of  resorting  for 
the  purpose  to  imaginary  hypotheses. 

♦  From  the  Journal  of  the  Geolog;ical  Society,  vol.  xii.  p.  326. 
t  "  Considerations  on  Volcanoes/*  &c.,  1825-6.    «  On  the  Geology  of 
Central  France,"  &c.,  1826-7. 
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In  the  earlier  volume  of  the  two  (the  ^  Considerations  on  Vol- 
canoes^), however,  I  certainly  overstepped  this  wholesome  rule,  by 
entering  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  work  upon  some  rather 
crude  speculations  on  a  general  theory  of  the  globe ;  and  this^ 
together  with  defects  of  style  and  arrangement,  and  hkewise  of 
illustration,  of  which  I  became  sensible  only  when  it  was  too 
late  to  amend  them,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  different  re- 
ception these  two  works  met  with  from  geologists  at  the  time. 
Neither,  however,  I  presume  to  hope,  were  wholly  without  some 
beneficial  result.  At  the  period  of  their  publication,  the  Wer- 
nerian  theory  of  the  precipitation  from  some  ai^ueous  menstruum, 
not  merely  of  granite,  and  what  were  then  called  the  primitive 
formations,  but  even  of  all  the  trap-rocks,  still  prevailed,  and 
had  the  support  of  a  large  school  of  geologists  in  this  country. 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  facts  reported  in  my  two  volumes 
(especially  those  represented  to  the  eye  in  the  atlas  illustrative 
of  the  volcanic  remains  of  Central  France)  had  some  share  in 
the  final  extinction  of  that  German  romance, — which  some  geo- 
logists as  old  as  myself  may  remember  to  have  been  regarded 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  gospel-truth,  and  defended  with  all  the 
acrimony  of  polemical  controversy. 

Some  of  the  opinions,  however,  expressed  in  these  works  with 
respect  to  the  laws  that  govern  volcanic  action,  were  severely 
criticised  at  the  time.  Others  have  been  since  opposed  by  rival 
theories.  And,  as  these  disputed  questions  have  an  important 
bearing  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  geology, 
I  trust  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  call  attention  to  the  more 
prominent  among  them. 

I  will  advert  on  this  occasion  to  two  subjects  especially,  viz. 

I.  The  origin,  or  mode  of  formation,  of  volcanic  cones  and 

craters. 
II.  The  nature  of  the  liquidity  of  lava  at  the  time  of  its  pro- 
trusion from  a  volcanic  aperture. 

I.  Formation  of  Cones  and  Craters. — In  both  of  the  works 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  referred  the  fwrmation  of  those  re- 
markable circular  hollows,  usually  called  craters,  which  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  in  volcanic  districts,  to  explosive  aeri- 
form eruptions,  breaking  their  way  through  the  superficial  rocks ; 
and  that  of  the  external  more  or  less  conical  hill  or  mountain 
which  generally,  but  not  always,  environs  a  crater,— and  which, 
indeed,  often  occurs  without  a  crater,  but  always  characterized 
by  the  quA-qud-versal  dip  of  its  constituent  beds  of  lava  and 
conglomerates, — to  the  accumulation,  round  and  above  an  erup- 
tive vent,  of  its  fragmentary  ejections  and  the  lava-streams 
poured  out  from  it. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  14.  No.  91.  Aug.  1857.  K 
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I  considered  this  law  to  be  without  exception;  attributing 
the  differences  in  figure  and  structure  apparent  among  volcanic 
cones  to  the  greater  or  less  number  and  violence  of  the  erup- 
tions to  which  they  were  owing, — some  being  the  product  of  a 
single  eruption,  others  of  a  vast  number,  often  repeated  through 
a  series  of  ages, — ^to  differences  in  the  position  of  the  orifices  of 
discharge,  whether  from  the  summit  of  the  cone,  or  its  base,  or 
any  intermediate  points, — and  whether  from  under  water,  or  in 
the  air, — to  the  varying  mineral  character  of  the  products, — 
and  to  the  influences  of  subsequent  degradation. 

At  the  same  tiftie  I  remarked  that  the  earthquakes  which 
always  more  or  less  accompany  volcanic  eruptions  render  pro- 
bable a  certain  amount  of  elevation  in  mass  of  the  pre-existing 
superficial  rocks ;  and  moreover  that  the  rents  they  cause  in  the 
solid  substance  of  the  cone  of  a  volcano  in  repeated  eruption, 
into  many  of  which  rents  liquid  lava  will  be  injected  from  the 
column  rising  in  the  central  chimney,  and  cool  down  afterwards 
into  more  or  less  vertical  dykes  of  solid  rock,  must  have  added 
considerably  to  the  bulk  and  elevation  of  such  a  mountain,  by  a 
sort  of  inward  distension. 

This  was  no  closet-theory, — because,  as  respects  the  cone  and 
crater  of  Vesuvius  at  least,  I  had  the  advantage,  in  the  years 
3818,  1819,  and  1820,  of  watching  with  my  own  eyes  the  out- 
ward growth  of  that  cone,  through  a  series  of  almost  continual 
eruptions  of  a  comparatively  tranquil  character,  which  during 
those  years  added  considerably  to  its  height  and  bulk  by  ex- 
ternal accretions  of  ejected  scoria  and  lava-currents.  These 
last,  the  lava-streams,  issued  from  small  cones  and  craters  formed 
upon  the  solid  platform  which  then  composed  the  summit  of  the 
great  cone,  and  dribbled  slowly  down  its  slppes,  consolidating  so 
rapidly  there  as  in  few  instances  to  reach  the  base  of  the  eone 
at  all ;  although  night  after  night  they  were  to  be  seen  flowing 
from  the  summit  in  streams  of  considerable  breadth  and  bulk, 
and  glowing  with  a  bright  light  on  its  steep  sides. 

Afterwards,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1822, 1  had  seen 
the  upper  portion  of  this  solid  cone  blown  into  the  air  (by  which 
it  lost  a  full  third  of  its  height),  and  a  crater  of  vast  dimensions 
drilled  through  its  axis  by  continuous  eruptive  explosions  of 
twenty  days^  duration. 

I  had  previously  made  a  close  examination  of  the  cones  and 
craters  of  Etna,  the  Phlegrsean  Fields,  the  Lipari  Isles,  Central 
France,  and  the  Rhine  district;  and  their  appearances  accorded 
so  completely  with  the  supposition  of  an  analogous  mode  of 
formation  in  their  instances,  that,  upon  the  principle  of  ex- 
plaining the  unknown  by  the  known,  it  seemed  impossible,  or 
at  least  unnecessary,  to  imagine  any  other  origin  for  them. 
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'* EkvatioTiy'*  '^Denudation/'  and  '^ En^lfment*'  Theories  of 
Crater-formation. — It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  surprise  that 
I  have  since  found  this  simple  and  natural  mode  of  production 
denied  to  all  cones  and  craters — including  those  of  Vesuvius 
itself;  and  an  hypothesis  substituted  of  their  originating  in 
some  sudden  elevation  of  previously  horizontal  beds  around  a 
centre, — not  (it  would  seem)  of  eruption,  but  of  maximum  ele- 
vation. I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  '' Elevation-crater  theory" 
.  of  MM.  Von  Buch  and  Elie  de  Beaumont. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  M.  Constant  Prevost,  and  others,  have 
amply  refuted  this  unphilosophical  theory;  which,  however, 
still  appears  to  hold  its  ground  to  some  extent  on  the  Continent, 
through  the  prestige  of  the  great  names  attached  to  it.  It  may, 
therefore,  not  be  wnoUy  useless  to  adduce  some  additional  proofs 
of  its  unwarrantable  character.  But  I  must  first  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  even  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  while  supporting  the 
view  indicated  above,  of  the  generally  eruptive  origin  of  volcanic 
cones,  has  had  recourse,  in  the  case  of  some  craters,  to  another 
agency,  the  influence  of  which  I  am  induced  to  think  he  over- 
rates ; — I  mean  the  excavating  power  of  the  sea  in  forming  what 
he  calls  "  craters  of  denudation.'^  This  phrase,  I  think,  he  first 
employed  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  read  before  this  Society  in 
December  1849.  It  is  not  repeated  in  the  latest  edition  of  his 
*' Principles,"  and  I  imagine,  therefore,  that  he  is  no  longer 
desirous  of  maintaining  its  propriety. 

I  by  no  means  doubt,  that  in  the  case  of  craters  formed  be- 
neath the  sea,  or  in  such  close  vicinity  to  it  as  to  allow  its  waves 
and  currents  to  entei*  and  sweep  round  their  interiors,  these 
circumstances  must  have  considerably  modified  the  result.  In 
the  former  case,  that  of  subaqueous  eruption,  the  resistance  of 
theVater  above  the  vent  would  probably  tend  to  throw  oflF  the 
ejected  materials  over  a  wider  area.  And  thus,  perhaps,  we  may 
account  for  the  vast  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  great  crateri- 
form  basins  of  Italy, — Bolsena,  Bracciano,  Albano,  and  others, 
evidently  of  submarine  origin.  In  the  latter  case,  that  of  sub- 
aerial  craters  to  which  the  sea  has  had  access  through  some 
lateral  opening,  no  doubt  great  degradation  of  their  internal 
slopes  and  cliffs,  as  well  as  of  the  outside,  will  have  often  taken 
place.  Many,  indeed,  will  have  had  their  enclosure  reduced  to 
a  mere  skeleton,  like  Santorini.  Some,  like  Graham's  Isle,  have 
been  entirely  swept  away.  But  the  question  being  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  crateriform  hollows,  not  as  to  the  cause  of  any 
Subsequent  alteration  of  figure,  this,  I  believe,  may  in  every 
instance,  without  exception,  be  most  reasonably  referred  to  vol- 
canic explosive  eruptions.  And,  therefore,  the  employment  of 
such  $  phrase  as  "  craters  of  denudation,"  in  contradistinction 
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to  "  craters  of  eruption/'  can  only  lead  to  a  wrong  conception 
of  the  originating  forces. 

Where,  indeed,  is  to  be  found  a  crater,  the  formation  of  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  (making  allowance  for  the  subsequent 
modifications  already  referred  to)  by  eruptive  phsenomena  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which  have  before  the  eyes  of  trustworthy 
observers  repeatedly  drilled  enormous  craters  through  the  axis 
of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  ? 

Is  it  the  vast  size  of  some  craters  which  should  render  such 
an  origin  incredible  in  their  instances  ?  For  example, — of  the 
Val  di  Bue  on  the  flank  of  Etna,  the  Caldera  of  Teneriffe,  that 
of  Falma,  Santorini,  or  the  external  crater  of  Barren  Island  ; 
which  measure  some  three,  five,  or  even  six  miles  in  diameter  ? 
But  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  formed  in  1822,  before  my  eyes,  by 
explosions  lasting  twenty  days,  measured  a  mile  in  diameter,  and 
was  more  than  a  thousand  ^et  deep*  The  old  crater  of  Somma, 
which  half  encircles  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  is  about  three  times 
as  wide  as  the  crater  of  1822.  Are  we,  then,  on  that  account 
alone,  to  believe  that  it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  an 
eruption  of  proportionately  greater  violence, — when,  too,  such 
an  eruption  is  known  to  have  occurred  about  the  time  this  crater 
must  have  been  formed,  namely,  in  the  year  79,  and  to  have 
overwhelmed  three  cities  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  beneath 
its  enormous  fragmentary  ejections  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
much  more  in  accordance  with  sound  philosophy  to  ascribe  the 
excavation  of  the  old  concentric  crater  of  Somma  to  the  same 
cause  which  but  the  other  day  was  seen  to  excavate  the  new 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  through  tne  heart  of  the  same  mountain,  " 
than  to  invent  for  the  former  a  different  and  fanciful  process  ? 
But  if  Somma  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  its  extent,  to  be  a 
true  crater  of  eruption,  the  same  origin  cannot  be  denied  to  that 
of  Falma,  Santorini,  or  others,  on  the  ground  of  their  size,  which 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  exceeds  that  of  Somma. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  seems  to  doubt  the  Val  di  Bud  being  a  true 
crater  of  eruption  upon  two  grounds.  First,  because  the  beds 
composing  the  surrounding  cliffs  do  not  show  the  usual  qu&- 
qu&-versal  dip,  but  generally  slope  towards  the  sea.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  merely  the  result  of  the  eruption  having  broken  out  on 
one  side  of  the  central  axis  of  the  mountain, — a  circumstance  of 
frequent  occurrence ;  and  naturally  so,  because  the  old  central 
vent  is  apt  to  be  sealed  up  by  the  consolidated  products  of  former 
eruptions,  and  the  point  of  least  resistance  to  the  subterranean 
eruptive  force  will  often,  therefore,  be  a  little  on  one  side, — 
probably  on  a  fresh  point  of  a  fissure  broken  through  the  flank 
of  the  mountain. 

In  fact,  there  must  be  a  contest  between  the  resisting  powers  of 
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th6  sides  6f  the  mountain  and  of  its  upper  part ;  and  the  weakest 
part,  whichever  it  is,  will  give  way,  and  be  blown  up. 

Sir  Charleses  second  reason  is,  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
conglomerates  is  not  to  be  seen  on  the  mountain  slopes  around 
the  Val  di  Bue,  to  account  for  the  vacuity.  But,  besides  that 
he  himself  speaks  of  "enotmous  masses  of  scoriae  on  the  flanks 
of  Etna,*'  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  aeriform  expldsions^ 
when  long  continued,  triturate  the  ejected  matters,  owing  tb 
their  repeated  fall  into  and  rejection  from  the  crater,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  reduce  the  greater  part  at  length  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  which  is  carried  by  the  winds  to  a  distance,  sometimes 
of  hundreds  of  miles,  and  spread  in  a  thin  layer  over  an  enor- 
mous area  of  sea  or  land.  And,  moreover,  the  larger  the  dimen- 
sions of  any  crater,  the  more  powerful  and  enduring  will  have 
been,  in  all  probability,  the  explosions,  and  the  more  thoroughly 
triturated,  during  the  process  of  its  gradual  enlargement^  would 
be  the  fragments  thrown  up  by  them. 

I  remember  being  exceecUngly  surprised,  after  the  termination 
of  the  Vesuvian  eruption  of  1832,  forming  a  continual  fountain 
of  stones  and  ashes  some  miles  in  height,  lasting  through 
twenty  days,  and  in  the  end  completely  gutting  the  mountain, 
to  find  that  the  prodigious  amount  of  fragmentary  matter 
thrown  out  from  the  crater  had  coated  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
mountain  only  to  an  average  thickness  of  a  foot  or  two  at  most. 
But  then  the  ashes  which  day  by  day  were  reduced  to  a  finer 
and  at  length  to  an  impalpable  powder,  so  fine  as  to  penetrate 
the  closest  rooms  in  the  houses  of  Naples,  were  borne  to  vast 
distances  by  the  winds.  Much,  too,  was  carried  down  into  the 
plain,  or  the  sea  below  the  mountain,  by  the  torrents  of  rain 
(producing  lave  di  fango^  or  mud- lavas),  such  as  overwhelmed 
Herculaneum,  and  which  accompanied,  as  usual,  the  paroxysmal 
eruption  of  1822. 

Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  statements  adduced  on  good 
Authority,  of  the  prodigious  distances  to  which  ashes,  and  even 
large  fragments  of  lapillo  and  of  pumice,  have  been  occasionally 
borne  away  from  some  of  the  volcanoes  of  South  America  and 
the  Pacific  (as,  for  example,  in  the  eruption  of  Coseguina  in 
1835,  and  of  Galongoon  in  1822), — distances  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  (a  large  segment  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe),  the  whole  of  which  intermediate  space  must  have  been 
strewn  with  them  (and,  in  the  first  of  these  instances,  it  is 
said,  to  the'depth  of  ten  feet  at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  miles 
from  the  volcano),  we  may  well  conceive  that  eruptions  productive 
of  such  an  enormous  amount  of  ejected  matters  may  (nay,  must) 
have  blown  into  the  air  entire  mountains  of  a  magnitude  far  ex^ 
ceeding  that  of  Vesuvius  and  Somma  itself,  or  the  bulk  of  matter 
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wanting  in  theVal  di  Bu^  and  left  in  their  place  craters  of  eiH> 
responding  dimensions. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  suggests  (as  others  hare  done  before  him)/ 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  largest  known  craters^  another  possible 
origin^  which  he  calls  Engulfment — that  is^  the  subsidence  of 
the  upper  part^  or  a  large  area^  of  a  volcanic  mountain  into  some 
abyss  suddenly  opened  beneath.  With  respect  to  this  suppo- 
sition, without  attempting  to  dispute  its  possibility,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  process  having  been  ever  wit- 
nessed by  any  credible  observer  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  distin^ 
guish  between  engulfment  and  ejection ;  and  consequently  that 
it  were  well  to  be  cautious  in  admitting  the  occurrence  of  such 
a  phsenomenon,  if  the  ordinary  mode  of  action  be  sufiGicient  to 
explaiq  the  facts  really  observed.  We  possess  reports,  it  is  true, 
of  eruptions  and  earthquakes  in  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Andes,  and 
elsewhere,  having  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  entire  summit 
of  a  mountain,  leaving  a  vast  cavity  in  its  place.  But  this  is 
precisely  the  result  that  was  observable  after  the  ^niption  of 
Vesuvius  in  1822.  And  in  that  instance  we  know  there  was  no 
subsidence.  The  leading  example  usually  adduced  of  such  im> 
mense  (supposed)  engulfments  is  the  truncation  of  the  lofty  cone 
of  Papandayang,  in  Jj^ya,  by  an  eruption  in  the  year  1772. 
There,  it  is  always  said,  a  great  area  of  the  volcano  ^'  fell  in  etnd 
disappeared/^  swallowed  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  tpgeth^r 
with  forty  villages  and  their  inhabitants/  Such  are  the  phrased 
usually  made  use  of  on  these  occasions,  and  very  naturally  so, 
by  alarmed  and  unscientific  observers.  But  recent  explorers, 
especially  Professor  Junghuhn,  have  stated  that  these  towns  and 
villages  of  Papandayang  were  not  swallowed  up  at  all,  but  buried, 
like  Pompeii,  under  the  ejectamenta  of  the  volcano ;  and  Dr. 
Junghuhn,  therefore,  very  properly  refers  the  truncation  of  the 
mountain  to  eruptive  explosions,  rather  than  to  subsidence. 

It  is^  no  doubt,  quite  conceivable,  that  within  a  volcanic 
mountain  some  internal  reservoir,  or  subterranean  lake  of  liquified 
lava,  coated  over  by  a  coat  of  hardened  rock  or  the  accumula- 
tion of  fragmentary  matter,  may  be  tapped,  as  it  were,  by  an 
earthquake,  and  empty  itself  out  of  an  aperture  in  the  side  of 
the  mountain  at  a  low  level,  leaving  a  cavity,  which  another 
earthquake,  or  the  explosion  of  vapour  and  gases  accumulated 
within  it  and  increasing  in  temperature,  may  cause  to  burst  like 
a  vast  bubble,^ — the  overlying  crust  of  rocks  falling  inwards. 
But  such  a  supposition  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
purely  conjectural,  and  unwarranted,  if,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  the  ordinary  phsenomena  of  eruption  suffice  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  the  largest  known  craters.  If  it  is  to  be 
resorted  to  in  any  case,  it  would  be  perhaps  in  that  of  the  very 
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small  pit-craters  occasionally  met  with  in  volcanic  diatr^ts,  such 
as  the  Gour  de  Tazana,  and  the  lakes  Farin^  Du  Bouchet^  and 
Servieres  in  Central  France.  But  even  these  show  marks  of 
explosive  eruption  in  the  scoriae  sprinkled  around  their  banks. 
And  the  occurrence  of  even  a  single  bed  of  scoria  is  certain  proof 
of  some  explosions  having  taken  place  from  a  body  of  liquid  lava 
beneath;  though^  as  I  have  said,  this  may  have  been  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  engulfment.  Perhaps  the  singular  cha- 
racter of  the  crater  of  Kilauea^  in  Owyhee,  may  be  thought  to 
claim  for  it  an  origin  in  subsidence  rather  than  eruption.  It  is 
described  as  a  vast  sudden  depression  in  what  would  otherwise 
be  almost  a  level  plain,  on  the  side  of  the  gently  sloping  vol- 
canic mountain  of  Mauna  Loa.  It  has  an  irregularly  oval  form, 
from  three  to  five  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  usually  encircled  by 
vertical  cliffs  some  hundred  feet  high.  Its  bottom  consists  of  a 
lake  of  lava,  on  some  points  (which  occasionally  change  their 
situation)  in  continual  ebullition,  and  at  a  white  heat;  but 
coated  over  for  the  most  part  by  an  indurated  crust  upon  which 
it  is  often  possible  to  walk.  Sometimes,  however,  the  incrusted 
portion  is  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  forming  a  rough  platform, . 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  incandescent  and  seemingly  fused  lava, 
— sometimes  the  outer  circle  forms  a  solid  shelf,  within  which 
an  inner  basin  of  lava  boils  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  below  its 
edge.  It  is  evident,  from  the  account  of  this  crater  given  by 
Professor  Dana,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  as  gathered 
from  the  relations  of  various  observers  during  nearly  a  century 
past,  that  the  surface  of  a  vast  boiling  lake  of  subterranean  lava 
existing  here,  rises  and  sinks  at  irregtdar  intervals  of  several 
years  in  duration ;  sometimes  filling  the  satire  cavity,  and  even 
pouring  over  its  outer  margin  sheets  of  a  very  liquid  lava, — 
sometimes  sinking  to  a  depth  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more, — 
especially  when  some  outburst  from  a  lower  vent,  or  chain  of 
vents,  has  tapped  the  internal  reservoir.  But,  however  interest- 
ing the  characteristic  features  of  this  crater,  both  from  the  faci- 
lities it  affords  for  observation,  and  the  great  scale  on  which  they 
are  developed,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  prove  the  origin  of  the 
cavity  other  than  that  of  ordinary  craters.  The  phaenomena  of 
Kilauea  are  not  so  exceptional  as  at  first  view  might  be  sup- 
posed. Visitors  who  looked  down  into  the  grSat  Vesuvian  crater 
for  a  few  years  after  its  formation  in  1822,  saw  pools  of  liquid 
and  incandescent  lava  at  its  bottom,  and  small  cones  of  scoria 
thrown  up  by  an  almost  constant  ebullition.  The  difference  in 
the  violence  of  the  explosions,  and  in  the  amount  of  ejected 
scoria,  arises,  no  doubt,  as  Professor  Dana  very  justly  observes, 
from  the  difference  in  the  relative  liquidity  of  the  lavas,^ — those 
of  Kilauea  being  very  liquid,  those  of  Vesuvius  much  more  viseid 
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and  unyielding*.  So  also  during  the  VesDvian  emption  of 
1758,  persons  who  ventured  to  the  summit  of  the  cone  observed 
jets  of  liquid  lava  thrown  up  from  the  surface  of  a  mass  which 
occupied  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  and  conducted  itself  exactly 
in  the  manner  of  a  liquid  in  ebullition.  Spallanzani  remarked 
a  similar  appearance  within  the  great  crater  of  Etna  in  1788. 
In  the  volcano  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  de- 
scribes a  source  of  very  liquid  and  glassy  lava  ceaselessly  and 
somewhat  tranquilly  boihng  over  in  concentric  waves  from  the 
summit  of  a  dome-shaped  hillock  composed  of  its  overflowings. 
Circular  farm  of  Craters. — ^A  consideration  which  has  not, 
perhaps,  been  sufficiently  adverted  to  by  geologists  specidating 
on  the  origin  of  volcanic  craters,  is  the  cause  of  their  invariably 
circular  or  nearly  circular  figure.  If  I  am  right  in  attributing 
their  formation  exclusively  to  amform  explosions,  it  follows  that 
each  is,  in  fact,  simply  the  external  orifice  of  a  more  or  less  cy- 
lindrical bore  drilled  through  the  pre-existent  rocks  by  repeated 
discharges  of  highly  expansive  aenform  fluids  (probably  for  the 
most  part  steam)  forcing  their  way  upwards  at  some  weak  point ; 
and  that  it  is  to  the  equal  pressure  in  all  directions  of  the  ex« 
panding  fluid  that  the  circular  form  of  the  section  of  this  orifice 
is  due,-— the  same  cause,  in  fact,  which  gives  a  spherical  form 
to  a  bubble  of  air  or  gas  rising  through  water.  Indeed  the 
eruptive  explosions  must  be  considered  as  occasioned  by  the  rise 
of  a  succession  of  enormous  bubbles  from  a  great  depth  in  the 
fluid  lava  below.     Each  single  explosion  attests  the  bursting  of 

.  *  Dana,  American  Journal,  1850,  vol.  ix.  p.  383. 
[NoTB  BY  J.  D.  Dana. — I  do  not  regard  the  origin  of  the  crater  of 
Kilauea  essentially  different  from  that  of  other  craters.  But  there  is  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  lavas  have  not  in  modem  times,'  at  least,  overflowed 
the  pit ;  and  moreover  the  country  around,  neither  in  its  height  or  slopes 
or  scoria  bears  evidence  of  long-continued  overflows.  There  is  no  c6ne 
about  the  crater.  It  is  a  pit,  which  certainly  overflowed  at  first,  but  for  a 
long  period  has  discharged  itself  by  lateral  fissures.  There  are  several 
other  large  pit-craters  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilauea  which  are  without  any 
cones  or  slopes  around  them,  being  literally  pits;  they  once  containecL 
boiling  lavas  to  their  top  like  the  small  active  pools  in  the  bottom  of  Kilauea, 
but  a  subterranean  opening  discharged  them,  and  left  a  deep  pit  with  ver- 
tical walls  like  Kilauea.  The  sides  of  the  walls  in  such  a  case  are  as  dear 
from  scoria  as  a  cliff  of  stratified  limestone,  because  the  undermining,  owine 
to  the  drawing-off  of  the  lavas,  caused  the  sides  to  a  certain  distance  around 
to  fall  from  want  of  support,  and  so  leave  fresh  fractures.  I  have  attributed 
the  origin -of  the  Val  di  Bud  (Bovd)  of  Etna  to  the  same  cause  that  has  pro- 
duced Kilauea,  and  I  still  believe  the  view  right.  There  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  an  "  engulfment ;"  and  so  there  is  in  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 
Mr.  Scrope  writes  as  if  I  had  described  from  the  observations  of  others 
alone,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  my  Report  on  the  Volcanoes  of 
the  Pacific  in  my  Geological  volume  connected  with  the  Exploring  Expe- 
dition.] 
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such  a  babble  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  mass  of  lava  in  the 
vent.  In  moderately  tranquil  eruptions  these  succeed  each  other 
at  considerable  intervals.  In  the  case  of  Stromboli^  I  noted  that 
about  five  minutes  usually  occurred  between  every  two  explo-^ 
sions.  When  the  eruption  assumes  a  violent  character,  as  in 
the  Vesuvian  one  of  1822,  the  eructations,  for  such  they  are, 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  an  almost  continuous 
roar,  like  the  blowing-off  of  a  thousand  steam-boilers.  And  each 
explosion  gives  birth  to  one  of  those  great  globular  volumes  of 
white  vapour,  which,  rolling  over  and  over  each  other  as  they 
rise  in  the  air  in  a  vast  column,  occasion  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  magnificent  appearances  of  a  paroxysmal  volcanic  erup** 
tion.  In  the  midst  of  these  clouds  of  snowy  vapour,  a  black 
column  of  stones,  scoria,  and  ashes  may  be  seen  to  shoot  up  to 
a  vast  height,  generally  attended  with  copious  discharges  of  elec- 
tricity generated  by  the  friction  of  the  ejected  fragments,  and 
forming  a  singular  contrast  to  the  jet  of  aeriform  matters. 

In  some  rare  cases  it  is  possible  to  witness  the  actual  rise  and 
bursting  of  these  great  bubbles  of  vapour.  Spallanzani  on  his 
visit  to  Stromboli  in  1780  saw  the  liquid  surface  of  lava  at  a 
white  heat  within  the  orifice  of  the  volcano  surge  alternately 
upwards,  and  after  bursting  like  a  great  bubble,  fall  back  again 
out  of  sight.  In  1819  I  was  myself  able  to  witness  the  same 
interesting  phenomenon  probably  from  the  same  position,  a  high 
point  of  the  external  crater-rim  which  overlooks  the  vent.  At 
each  belch,  a  shower  of  tattered  fragments  of  lava,  torn  from  the 
surface  of  the  bubble  as  it  broke,  rose  into  the  air  with  a  cloud 
of  vapour  and  a  fierce  roar,  while  steam  seemed  to  be  at  inter- 
vals blowing  off  from  another  neighbouring  vent.  Hoffman, 
who  visited  the  same  volcano  a  few  years  later,  describes  in 
minute  detail  precisely  the  same  phsenomena. 

The  vast  size  of  some  craters,  already  noticed,  may  afford  a 
notion  of  the  enormous  volumes  of  gaseiform  matter  that  must 
have  been  discharged  through  them  at  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion by  continuous  explosions  lasting  for  weeks  and  even  months ; 
since  each  individual  bubble  of  vapour  must  have  been  of  a 
magnitude  to  fill  the  entire  horizontal  section  of  the  crater ;  and 
even  for  some  time  to  aid  in  enlarging  the  area  of  this  aperture 
by  violent  pressure  against  its  rocky  sides.  The  prodigious 
force  with  which  they  ascend,  and  therefore  the  great  depth  at 
which  they  are  generated,  may  be  judged  from  the  vast  vertical 
height,  measured  in  miles,  to  which  they  have  been  seen  to 
shoot  up  a  continuous  columnar  fountain  of  ejections,  consisting 
not  merely  of  scoria  and  ashes,  but  often  of  rocky  fragments  of 
great  size. 

These,  by  their  mutual  friction,  as  they  alternately  fall  back 
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and  are  thrown  up  again^  become^  as  has  already  been  said^ 
greatly  comminuted ;  and  the  source  of  the  explosive  vapours 
having  sooner  or  later  exhausted  its  energies^  the  accumulation 
of  these  ashes  in  the  vent  at  length  appears  to  stifle  their  further 
development^  and  quiescence  for  a  time  ensues.  [I  am  speak-* 
ing  here,  of  course,  of  the  case  of  such  a  paroxysmal  eruption  as 
I  had  the  advantage  of  witnessing  in  1822.] 

I  have  said  that  every  crater  is  more  or  less  circular  in  figure ; 
but,  since  the  orifice  of  discharge  will  almost  necessarily  be 
opened  on  tbe  least  resisting  point  of  some  fissure  broken  through 
the  solid  pre-existing  rocks,  we  might  expect  its  section  to  be 
often  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  this  fissure,  and  consequently 
to  be  rather  oval  than  strictly  circular.  And  this  expectation  is 
justified  by  observation.  Sometimes  two  orifices  have  been 
opened  upon  the  same  fissure  so  near  together  that  their  craters 
or  cones  intersect  each  other.  In  the  range  of  Puys  of  Auvergne 
and  the  Velay  such  examples  are  frequent.  And  in  the  eruption 
of  1850  of  Vesuvius  two  craters  were  formed  on  the  summit  of 
the  cone  divided  only  by  a  narrow  ridge;  their  common  hori- 
zontal axis  coinciding  with  the  line  of  the  great  fissure,  which 
in  the  preceding  year  had  been  visibly  broken  through  the  side 
of  the  cone  towards  the  north-east.  Sometimes  aeriform  explo- 
sions take  place  from  openings  upon  lateral  fissures,  and  produce 
those  minor,  or  (as  they  are  often  called)  parasitic  cones,  of 
which  several  examples^ occur  on  the  flanks  both  of  Yesuvius;and 
Etna.  At  other  times  the  explosions  are  confined  to  the  celitral 
vent  of  the  volcano,  the  lava  alone  welling  out,  perhaps,  at  some 
lateral  orifice.  This,  indeed,  is  the  normal  character  of  these 
phsenomena*  And  it  is  this  habitual  predilection  (as  it  may  be 
called)  of  volcanic  eruptions  for  the  same  identical  vent,  that 
occasions  in  so  many  instances  the  heaping-up  of  some  vast  moun- 
tain mass  above  and  around  it,  subject  to  the  occasional  blowiiig- 
up  of  the  central  portion,  to  be  re-formed  again  and  again  by  sub- 
sequent eruptions.  The  result  of  the  irregular  alternation  of 
these  paroxysmal  explosions  and  subsequent  gradual  expulsions 
of  new  matter  is  the  appearance,  so  common  in  volcanic  moun- 
tains^  of  a  minor  and  central  cone  with  its  crater,  rising  within 
the  eircumf(»rence  of  some  larger  crater  of  earlier  date,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  walls  of  the  latter  crater  are  of  course 
often  broken  down  on  one  or  more  sides  (generally  on  the  line 
of  the  original  fissure) ; — perhaps  reduced  to  a  mere  segment  of 
its  original  circuit,  by  the  combined  operation  of  volcanic  con- 
vulsions and  aqueous  erosions.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  carefully  an  accurate  map,  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale,  of  almost  any  volcanic  district  (such,  for  example,  as  Vesu- 
vius and  the  Fhlegrsean  Fields,  Etna  and  the  Lipari  Isles,  the 
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Boman  territory,  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  Madeira,  Teneriflfe, 
the  Azores,  Bourhon,  St.  Helena,  Barren  Island,  the  Leeward 
Isles,  &c.),  will  see  numerous  unquestionable  examples  of  this 
law  bjrwhich  crater  is  formed  withm  crater,  and  new  cones  upon 
the  ruins  of  old  ones. 

History  of  Vesuvius. — ^At  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  illustrate  this  law  by  the  trite,  but  instructive,  example 
of  Vesuvius, — which  only  comes  so  often  before  us  because  from 
its  proximity  to  Naples  it  has  been  open  to  more  constant  and 
accurate  observations  than  any  other  known  volcanic  mountain. 
What,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  this  volcano  during  the  last  cen- 
tury? Precisely  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  year  1756, 
Vesuvius  possessed  no  less  than  three  cones  and  craters,  one 
within  the  other,  like  a  nest  of  boxes,  besides  the  great  encir- 
cling crater  and  cone  of  Somma  (fig.  1).  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
gives  us  a  drawing  of  its  appearance  in  this  state. 

Fig.  1. — OutUne-sketch  of  Vesuvius  as  it  existed  in  1756. 
(After  Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 


a,  Somma. 


By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767,  the  continuance  of  mode- 
rate eruptions  had  obliterated  the  inmost  cone  and  increased  the 
intermediate  one,  until  it  very  nearly  filled  the  principal  crater 
(fig.  2,  A,  b).  An  eruption  in  October  of  that  year,  1767,  com- 
pleted the  process,  and  re-^formed  the  single  cone  into  one  con- 
tinuous slope  all  round  from  the  apex  downwards  (fig.  2,  c). 
The  dotted  lines  in  fig.  2  (after  Hamilton)  represent  the  shape 
of  the  outer  and  inner  cones  before  this  eruption,  and  the  space 
between  them  and  the  firm  outline  represents  the  amount  by 
which  the  cone  was  in  the  intervening  ten  years  augmented  in 
bulk  and  height  by  the  ejectamenta  of  that  eruption.  An  in- 
terval of  comparative  tranquillity  followed,  until,  in  1794,  the 
paroxysmal  eruption  occurred,  described  by  Breislak,  which  com- 
pletely gutted  this  cone,  then  solid,  lowered  its  height,  and  left 
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a  crater  of  great  size  bored  through  its  axis.  Later  eruptions, 
especially  that  of  1813,  not  merely  filled  up  this  vast  cavity  with 
their  products,  but  once  more  raised  the  height  of  the  cone  by 

Fig.  2. — OutUne'Sketch  of  Vesuvius  as  it  appeared  in  October  1767 ;  with 
dotted  outlines  of  its  form  in  July  ana  in  May  of  the  same  year. 


some  hundred  feet.  When  I  first  saw  it  in  1819  the  top  formed 
a  rudely  convex  platform,  rising  towards  the  south,  where  was 
its  highest  point.  Several  small  cones  and  craters  of  eruption 
were  in  quiet  activity  upon  this  plain,  and  streams  of  lava  trickled 
from  them  down  the  outer  slopes  of  the  cone.  So  things  went 
on  until  October  1822,  when  the  entire  heart  of  the  cone  was 
again  thrown  out  by  the  formidable  explosions  I  have  so  often 
referred  to,  and  a  vast  crater  was  opened  through  it ;  while  the 
cone  itself  was  found  to  have  lost  several  hundred  feet  from  its 
top.  In  fact  nothing  but  an  outer  shell  of  it  was  left  (fig.  3). 
Eruptions,  however,  soon  recommenced.  In  1826-7  a  small 
cone  was  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  and,  continuing  in 
activity,  had  reached  a  height  which  rendered  it  visible  from 
Naples  in  1829,  when  of  course  it  must  have  nearly  filled  up  the 
crater.  In  1830  it  was  200  feet  higher  than  the  crater^s  rim; 
and  in  1831  this  cavity  was  completely  filled,  and  the  lava- 
streams  began  to  flow  over  it  down  the  outer  cone.  In  the 
winter  of  that  year  a  violent  eruption  once  more  emptied  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  left  a  new  crater,  which  soon  began 
to  fill  again  from  ejections  upon  its  floor ;  and  by  the  month  of 
August  1834  this  crater  had  been  in  its  turn  obliterated,  and 
lava  overflowed  its  edge  towards  Ottaiano.  In  1839  the  cone 
was  again  cleared  out,  and  a  new  crater  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
a  vast  funnel,  accessible  to  its  bottom,  which  for  a  few  years  then 
remained  in  a  tranquil  state.  In  1841,  however,  a  small  cone 
began  to  form  within  it,  and  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in  1845 
it  was  visible  from  Naples  above  the  brim  of  the  crater,  which 
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soon  after  was  completely  filled.  And  the  cone  from  that  time 
went  on  increasing  in  bulk  and  height  from  the  effect  of  minor 
eruptions,  until  in  1850  one  of  a  violently  explosive  character 

Fig.  3,— Crater  of  Vesuvius  after  the  Eruption  of  October  1822. 


opened  the  two  deep  craters  on  its  summit,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  The  more  recent  eruption  of  May  last,  being 
confined  chiefly  to  a  prodigious  eflSux  of  lava  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  cone,  unaccompanied  by  any  extraordinary  explosive  bursts 
from  the  summit,  has  not  altered  materially  the  form  impressed 
upon  it  in  1850. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  within  the  last  100  years  the  cone  of 
Vesuvius  has  been  five  several  times  gutted  by  explosive  eruptions 
of  a  paroxysmal  character,  viz.  in  1794,  1822,  1831,  1839,  and 
1850 ;  ana  its  central  craters  formed  in  this  manner  as  often 
gradually  refilled  with  matter,  to  be  again  in  due  time  blown 
into  the  air.  Meanwhile  the  old  external  crater  of  Somma  is  itself 
becoming  choked  up  by  the  accumulation  of  all  the  lava-streams 
and  fragmentary  matter  that  are  expelled  towards  the  northern 
and  outer  side  of  the  cone.  It  would  be,  therefore,  in  exact  ac-r 
cordance  with  the  habit  of  this  volcano  (as  of  volcanic  mountains 
in  general),  if,  after  some  further  period  either  of  quiescence  or 
of  moderate  activity,  the  entire  cone  of  Vesuvius  should  be  blown 
up  by  a  more  than  ordinarily  violent  paroxysm,  and  the  crater 
of  Somma  itself  reformed. 

With  this  well-authenticated  history  of  the  mountain  within 
our  knowledge,  would  it  not  be  wholly  unphilosophical  to  deny 
(except  upon  such  grounds  of  impossibility  as  have  never  been 
adduced)  that  the  larger  containing  crater  in  the  case  of  Vesuvius 
(and  the  argument  applies  to  other  similar  volcanic  mountains) 
had  the  same  origin  as  the  smaller  contained  ones ;  and  that  the 
external  cones  were  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  internal 
and  similarly  constituted  ones  ?    And  therefore  those  who  refuse 
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to  believe  the  former  to  be  of  eruptive  origin  must  be  prepared 
to  extend  their  incredulity  to  the  latter.  Indeed  the  elevation- 
crater  theorists  usually  ao  not  shrink  from  this  consequence. 
With  them  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  and  that  of  Monte  Nuovo  itself, 
were  not  the  products  of  eruption,  but  of  elevatory  expansion  by 
a  single  shock.  Obviously,  it  ought  to  follow,  that  no  volcanic 
mountain  was  ever  in  eruption  at  all,  that  the  whole  is  an  ocular 
illusion ;  at  least,  that  the  lava- streams  we  see  pouring  for  weeks 
and  months  from  the  summit  of  a  cone  and  hardening  there,  and 
the  enormous  showers  of  fragmentary  matter  which,  during 
equally  long  periods,  we  see  thrown  up  from  the  crater  and  fall- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  cone,  do  not,  even  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
add  to  its  bulk,  or  tend  by  their  frequent  repetition  to  compose 
the  substance  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  but  by  some  unaccountable 
process  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  I  own  that, 
to  my  mind,  such  an  hypothesis  is  wholly  unintelligible.  I  see 
in  the  ordinary  phsenomena  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  such  as  I 
have  described  them  in  the  brief  record  of  the  principal  erup- 
tions of  Vesuvius  during  the  last  century,  a  simple  and  natural 
process  by  which  such  a  mountain  is  gradually  built  up  ,*  and 
having  observed  this  mode  of  formation  going  on  in  some  in-> 
stances  before  my  eyes,  I  think  it  reasonable  to  apply  it  to 
explain  the  mode  of  formation  of  other  mountains  of  the  same 
class  with  their  cones  and  craters,  old  and  new,  central  and  lateral, 
or  parasitic ;  and  making  allowance,  as  I  said  at  first,  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  internal  accretion  and  elevation,  by  means  of  in- 
trusive dykes  and  earthquake  shocks,  I  know  nothing  in  the 
appearance,  figure,  or  structure  of  any  volcanic  mountain  yet 
discovered,  which  such  an  ordinary  and  observed  mode  of  forma- 
tion will  not  account  for.  ,  -  r  -  ' 
[To  be  continued.] 
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XIV.  Note  on  the  Equipotential  Curve  — h  -7  =C. 

r       T 

By  Arthur  Cayley,  Esq,* 
/ 

"^HE  equation  -  -h  -j  =sC,  where  m,  m\  C  are  constants,  and 

r,  r'  are  the  distances  of  a  point  P  of  the  locus  from  two 
given  points  M,  M'  respectively,  expresses  that  the  potential  of 
the  attracting  or  repelling  masses  w,  nJ  has  a  constant  value  at 
all  points  of  the  locus.  The  locus  is  obviously  a  surface  of  revo- 
lution, having  the  line  through  the  points  M,  M'  for  its  axis ; 
and  instead  of  the  surface,  we  may  consider  the  section  by  a 
plane  through  the  axis,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  we  may  con- 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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r      r 

aider  r,  r'  as  the  distances  in  piano  of  a  point  P  of  the  curve  from 
the  given  points  M,  M' :  suph  curve  may  be  termed  the  equipo- 
tential  curve.  I  propose  in  the  present  Note  to  investigate  in  a 
general  manner,  and  without  entering  into  any  analytical  detail^ 
the  general  form  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  different  values 
of  the  quantity  C. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  curve  is  not  altered  by 
changing  the  signs  of  each  or  any  of  quantities  m,  m\  C  (in  fact, 
analytically  the  distances  r,  W  are  essentially  ambiguous  in  sign), 
so  that  we  may  without  loss  of  generality  consider  m,  m',  C  as 
all  of  them  positive.  The  different  branches  of  the  complete 
analytical  or  geometrical  curve  have  distinct  mechanical  signifi- 

cancies ;  thus  r,  r'  being  positive,  —  H =  C  is  the  curve  for 

which  the  potential  of  the  attracting  masses  m,  w!  is  equal  to  C ; 

but "^J""^  ^^  ^^  curve  for  which  the  attracting  mass  m, 

and  the  repulsive  mass  m',  have  the  potential  C ;  but  this  is  a 
distinction  to  which  I  do  not  attend.     I  write  for  homogeneity 

-  instead  of  C,  where  a  is  the  distance  between  the  points  M,M' ; 

the  equation  thus  becomes 

r      V^  a 

Where  a  is  a  positive  distance,  m,  m',  k  may  be  considered  as 
positive  abstract  numbers.  The  curve  is  obviously  a  curve  of 
the  eightb^  order.  When  k  is  large  in  compaidson^ith  m,  m', 
then  since  r,  /  cannot  be  both  of  them  small  in  comparison  of  a 
(for  if  one  be  small,  the  other  will  be  nearly  equal  to  a),  it  is 
clear  that  one  of  these  distances,  for  instance  r,  will  be  small^ 
and  the  other  r'  nearly  equal  to  a.    We  in  fact  have  (neglecting 

in  the  first  instance  -j  in  comparison  with  — )  —  =  -,  or  more 

accurately.  —  =  -^= — ,  i.  e.  r=  , r,  which  shows  that  a  part 

^'  r  a    '  k±m''  ^ 

of  the  curve  consists  of  two  ovals,  which  are  approximately  con- 
centric circles,  radii  t-, — »«*  about  the  point  M  as  centre.     In 
k±m'  '^ 

like  manner  a  part  of  the  curve  consists  of  two  ovals,  which  are 

approximately  concentric  circles,  radii  t-- —  a,  about  the  point 

M'  as  centre.  I  denote  by  A,  B,  the  two  ovals  about  M,  viz.  A 
is  the  exterior,  and  B  the  interior  oval ;  and  in  like  manner  by 
A',  B'  the  two  ovals  about  M',  viz.  A'  is  the  exterior,  and  B'  the 
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interior  oval.  The  distances  inter  se  of  the  ovals  A  and  B,  or  of 
the  ovals  A'  and  B',  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  radii  of  these 
ovals  respectively ;  and  if^  to  fix  the  ideas^  w'  be  greater  than  M, 
then  the  ovals  A',  B'  are  greater  than  the  ovals  A  and  B. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  curve  ¥rill  have  a  node  or  double 
point  on  the  axis  if  *=(  \/m'+  ^mf\  and  we  must  first  con- 
sider the  case  *=(  v^m^+  v^m)*.  The  node  lies  between  the 
points  M,  M'^  and  its  distances  from  these  points  are  respectively 
as  V^m:  ^nf^  that  is^  it  is  nearest  to  M.  The  transition  from 
the  original  form  is  very  obvious ;  the  exterior  ovals  A,  A'  have 
gradually  expanded  until  they  come  in  contact^  and  at  the 
instant  of  doing  so  the  two  ovals  change  themselves  into  a  figure 
of  eighty  AA'.  The  ovals  B,  B'  also  expand  and  change,  their 
form,  but  they  preserve  the  general  character  of  ovals  enclosing 
the  points  M,  M'  respectively.  The  curve  consists  of  a  figure  of 
eight  A  A',  and  (inside  of  the  two  divisions  thereof  respectively) 
of  the  ovals  B,  B'  enclosing  the  points  M,  M'.  The  half  of  the 
curve  nearest  to  M'  is,  as  before,  preponderant  in  magnitude. 

The  next  change  when  h  continues  to  diminish  is  an  obvious 
one:  the  figure  of  eight  opens  out  into  an  hourglass-shaped 
oval  A  A',  while  the  ovals  B,  B'  continue  increasing  in  magnitude 
and  altering  their  form.  ^ 

Therewillbeagainanodeordoublepointwhen^=(  4/»7—  /s/mfy 
but  to  explain  the  transition  to  this  special  form,  it  is  necessary 
to  attend  more  particularly  to  the  change  of  form  in  the  oval  B' 
as  k  approaches  to  the  value  in  question,  viz,  this  oval  lengthens 
out  and  begins  to  twist  itself  round  the  oval  B ;  and  when  U^ 
becomes  =(  \/m'—  Viw)*,  then  the  oval  B'  has  completely  en- 
circled B,  the  two  extremities  of  B'  meeting  together  at  the 
double  point,  which  is  a  point  beyond  M  (t.  e.  on  the  oth^  side 
to  M'),  such  that  its  distances  from  M,  M'  are  in  the  ratio  of 
»/m :  Vm'.  And  at  the  instant  of  contact  there  is,  as  in  the 
former  case,  a  modification  of  the  form  of  the  portions  which 
come  into  contact,  so  that  the  node  is  an  ordinary  double  point. 
The  oval  B'  has,  in  fact,  become  what  may  be  termed  a  re-entrant 

figure  of  eight,  kT)  V  the  small  part  of  which  encloses  the 


oval  B  which  encloses  the  point  M,  while  the  large  part  encloses 
the  point  M'.  The  curve  consists  of  the  exterior  oval  A  A'  (which 
has  probably  lost  wholly  or  partially  its  houi^lass  form,  and  is 
more  nearly  an  ordinary  oval),  of  the  re-entrant  figure  of  eight, 
B',  and  of  the  enclosed  oval  B. 

As  k  continues  to  diminish,  the  re-entrant  figure  of  eight,  B', 
breaks  up  into  two  detached  ovals  /B',  wiB',  the  larger  of  which, 
/B',  encloses  the  other  one  and  also  the  point  M' ;  while  the 
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amaller  one,  ^B',  does  not  enclose  M^  but  encloses  the  oval  B 
which  encloses  M ;  the  curve  consists  of  the  exterior  oval  AA^, 
the  ovals  IW  and  niBf  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  oval  B',  and 
the  oval  B.  As  k  farther  decreases,  the  ovals  AA'  and  /B'  con-i 
tinually  increase  in  magnitude^  and  the  ovals  mB'  and  B  approxi- 
mate more  and  more  nearly  together;  and  at  length,  when  k 
becomes  =0,  the  ovals  AA'  and  IW  disappear  at  infinity,  while 
the  ovals  mB'  and  B  unite  themselves  into  a  circle  enclosing  M, 
but  not  enclosing  M':  the  equation  of  this  circle  is,,  in  fact, 

m      Tift  .  .  -wt  ■• 

—  -f  -7-==0;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  r^=  ~^>^*,  and'the  points 

M,  M'  have,  in  relation  to  this  circle,  the  well-known  relation 

that  each  is  the  image  of  the  other. 

The  preceding  description  is,  I  think,  intelligible  without  the 

assistance  of  a  series  of  figures  illustrating  the  different  forms  of 

the  curve,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  actually  tracing  the  curve 

for  any  particular  values  of  the  constant  parameters.    Thus 

(taking  the  distance  MM'  for  unity)  suppose  that  the  equation 

1     4 
6f  the  curve  is  —  +  -7  =  1 . 2.     (The  value  1  .  2  was  selected  aa 

r     r  ^ 

a  value  not  far  from  that  for  which  the  oval  B'  becomes  a  re-« 
entrant  figure  of  eight,  though  the  change  of  form  is  so  rapid  that 
this  value  shows  only  the  incipient  tendency  of  the  oval  B'  to 
take  the  form  in  question.)     The  form  of  the  portion  of  the 


curve  consisting  of  the  two  ovals  B,  B'  will  be  that  shown  by 
the  figure,  which  was  constructed  by  points  on  a  double  scale 
with  some  accuracy. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  14.  No.  91.  Aug.  1857.  L 
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The  case  m=:m^  is  an  exception^  and  must  be  considered  sepa- 
rately :  the  ctirve  is  here  in  all  its  changes  symmetrical  about  a 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  midway  between  the  two  centres  M,  M'. 
The  curve  Jn  the  first  instance,  i.  Is.  when  *  is  greater  than 
(  \^in+  i/m)*=4m,  consists  of  the  two  ovals  B,  A  about  M, 
tod  the  two  ovals  B',  A'  about  M'.  As  k  decreases  to  4?w,  the 
two  ovals  A,  A'  gradually  increase  in  magnitude,  and  at  length 
come  together,  as  before,  into  a  figure  of  eight,  AA' ;  and  as  k 
continues  to  diminish,  the  figure  or  eight  opens  out  into  an  hour- 
glass form  AA',  which  continues  increasing  in  magnitude,  and 
degenerating  into  the  form  of  an  oval*  The  interior  ovals  B,  B' 
approach  more  and  more  nearly  together,  lengthen  out  in  the 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  present  to^each  other  a 
more  and  more  flattened  portion.     The  second  value, 

which  in  the  general  case  gives  a  node,  in  the  present  case  only 
arises  when  A=sO;  and  there  is  not  then  any  node,  but  the 
curve  degenerates  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  happens, for  AsO 
in  the  general  case;  viz.  the  oval  A  A'  disappears  at  infinity, 
while  the  ovals  B,  B'  coalesce  together  (their  outer  parts  disap- 
pearing at  infinity)  into  a  pair  of  lines  coincident  with  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  midway  between  the  two  centres. 

2  Stone  Buildings, 
May  31,  1857. 
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Gasometry,  comprising  the  leading  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties 
of  Gases.  By  Robert  Bunsen,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  Translated  by  Henby  E.  Roscqe,  B,A., 
Ph.D.    With  Sixty  Illustrations.     London :  Walton  and  Maberly. 

"POR  many  years  the  reputation  of  Bunsen  as  a  gas  analyst  has 
■*•  been  so  high,  that  working  chemists  generally  have  felt  the 
necessity  for  a  complete  collection  of  the  processes,  the  methods  of 
manipulation,  and  the  formulae  employed  by  him  in  his  highly  im- 
portant and  valuable  researches.  It  is  for  such  persons  that  the 
volume  before  us  is  intended. 

One  of  the  reasons,  perhaps,  which  makes  the  methods  of  Bunsen 
more  popular  than  those  of  Regnault  and  Reiset  is,  that  they  do  not 
require  the  operator  to  start  with  so  expensive  an  apparatus.  But 
the  method  of  Regnault,  especially  as  regards  the  convenience  of  the 
apparatus,  has  great  advantages,  the  chief  fault  being  that  by  its  use 
large  variations  in  bulk  are  expressed  by  small  numbers.  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  Bunsen's  pupils*  has  so  far  combined  the  two  me- 

*  Professor  Frankland. 
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Uiods,  that  while  he  takes  the  beautiful  apparatus  of  Regnaiilt  as  his 
model,  he  avoids  his  method  of  determining  volumes  by  ascertaining 
the  pressure  of  a  constant  volume. 

The  operations  of  gaseous  analysis,  more  perhaps  than  any  of  the 
numerous  branches  of  chemical  research,  involve  the  necessity  for 
skill  and  tact  in  the  construction  and  management  of  delicate  appa- 
ratus. For  some  years  past  we  have  been  accustomed,  in  perusing 
the  researches  of  the  more  distinguished  of  his  pupils,  to  notice  how 
greatly  the  production  of  those  researches  was  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  appliances  having  a  character  peculiar  to  the  contrivances  of 
Bunsen.  They  possess  a  neatness,  a  perfect  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  which  renders  it  as  easy  to  distinguish  the  style  of 
Bunsen  in  his  apparatus,  as  of  some  artists  in  their  pictures.  The 
same  remark  applies  with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  instruments 
owing  their  origin  to  Regnault. 

We  find  in  the  work  before  us  a  complete  treatise,  not  merely  on 
the  methods  of  examining  and  analysing  gases,  but  on  the  construc- 
tion of  all  the  apparatus  described,  and  the  manipulation  necessary 
therewith. 

The  work  commences  with  a  description  of  the  methods  of  col- 
lecting gases  from  geisers  and  springs,  with  certain  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  which  we  are  familiar,  modifications  of  them  having  been 
used  in  some  of  the  researches  of  Bunsen's  pupils.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  much  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  transference  of  gases, 
we  having  already  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  glass  gaso- 
meter (fig.  16),  described  in  a  paper  of  Dr.  Maxwell  Simpson's 
(worked  out  in  Bunsen's  laboratory)  on  some  new  methods  of  deter- 
mining nitrogen. 

The  construction  and  graduation  of  eudiometers,  according  to  the 
author's  own  method,  is  very  fully  entered  into ;  and  now  that  che-. 
mists  are  pretty  generally  agreed  on  the  superiority  of  his  plan  over 
any  other,  will  be  found  very  useful. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  work  is,  that  none  of  the  more  minute 
details  are  omitted  on  the  score  of  their  being  unimportant ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  best  and  safest  mode  of  cleaning  eudiometers, 
&c.  The  book  becomes,  therefore,  a  truly  practical  guide  for  the 
working  chemist. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  eudiometrical  analyses,  have 
all  found  how  much  time  is  often  wasted  owing  to  the  electrical  ap- 
paratus being  more  or  less  out  of  order,  or  the  atmosphere  of  the 
laboratory  being  so  damp  as  to  render  it  difficult  at  a  short  notice 
to  obtain  a  spark  strong  enough  to  fire  the  mixture.  This  dMiculty 
is  entirely  avoided  by  the  contrivance  described  in  the  book,  which, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  usefulness,  we  transfer  to  our  pages. 

"  The  firing  of  the  gaseous  mixture  is  always  effected  by  the  elec- 
tiic  spark.  A  small  cylinder  about  3  inches  high  and  1  broad  serves 
as  a  Leyden  jar.  This  cylinder  is  lined  inside  with  tinfoil ;  but  in 
order  (o  avoid  amalgamation,  the  outer  metallic  coating  consists  of 
platinum-foil.  Electrophori,  or  common  electrical  machines,  are 
very  apt  to  become  useless  by  remaining  in  the  damp  and  cold 

L2 
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rooms  which  are  most  suitable  for  gas  laboratories.  The  jar  id 
therefore  best  charged  by  means  of  the  simple  and  effectual  arrange- 
ment represented  in  fig.  32. 

*'  It  consists  merely  of  a  large  porcelain  tube,  which,  when  held 
before  the  iron  wire  of  the  cylinder  and  rubbed  with  silk  and  amal- 
gam*, evolves  so  much  electricity  that  the  jar  is  charged  in  a  few 
seconds.'* 

One  great  advantage  of  Bunsen's  mode  of  treating  the  subjects  is, 
that  he  illustrates  by  numerous  examples,  and  enters  fully  into  the 
best  and  shortest  modes  of  calculating  the  results. 

.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  description 
of  the  methods  required  to  meet  special  cases  of  gaseous  analysis,  the 
whole  being  copiously  illustrated  by  examples,  and  even  the  most 
minute  precautions  being  detailed. 

Much  new  and  interesting  matter  of  the  highest  value  is  contained 
in  the  portion  treating  of  the  "  manipulation  in  the  absorption  of 
gases;'*  and  having  described  the  order  of  the  processes,  the  author 
proceeds  to  develope  a  general  formula,  enabling  the  operator  to  cal- 
culate the  relative  volumes  of  the  constituents  of  a  mixture  of  known 
gases. 

The  chapter  on  the  specific  gravities  of  gases  strongly  shows  the 
neatness  and  ingenuity  of  the  author  as  an  operator.  This  is  well 
seen  in  his  illustration  of  the  determination  of  the  density  of  gaseous 
bromide  of  methyle,  made  with  a  flask  of  only  44  cubic  centimetres 
capacity.  Notwithstanding  the  small  volume,  the  experiment  gave 
3-253,  theory  requiring  3-224. 

.  In  addition  to  methods  involving  the  necessity  for  weighings,  he 
uses  effusion  as  a  mode  of  determining  the  densities  of  gases  where 
only  small  quantities  are  at  the  operator's  disposal.  The  gas  effuses 
through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  thin  platinum  plate  attached  to  an 
apparatus  resembling  an  inverted  Mohr's  burette  with  a  glass  stop- 
cock. The  observations  of  time  are  made  with  a  pendulum  vibrating 
half- seconds.  The  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  times  of  effu- 
sion of  the  gases  are  determined,  and  warning  is  given  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  termination  of  the  experiment,  is  both  simple  and  in- 
genious. In  fact,  when  we  couple  the  simplicity  of  the  mode  of 
operating  with  the  fact  that  an  experiment  can  be  made  on  so  small 
a  quantity  of  gas  as  two  cubic  inches,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  in  many  researches  it  will  entirely  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  weighings. 

*  "The  amalgam,  by  the  aid  of  which  a  porcelain  tube  3  feet  long  and  1 J 
inch  thick  may  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  a  tolerably  powerful  elec- 
trical machine,  is  made  as  follows : — Two  parts  of  mercury  are  heated  in  a 
common  test-tube,  and  one  part  of  thin  zinc-foil,  and  one  part  of  zinc  added 
whilst  the  metal  is  well  stirred.  In  order  to  make  the  amalgam  more 
plastic,  it  is  melted  and  stirred  several  times,  and  then  placed  in  a  piece  of 
the  thickest  and  best  silk,  which  serves  as  a  rubber.  In  rubbing  the  tube, 
the  silk  is  so  arranged  that  only  half  the  surface  in  contact  vnth  the  porce- 
lain is  covered  with  amalgam,  the  remainder  being  left  free.  The  powerful 
action  of  the  amalgam  begins  generally  after  it  has  been  some  time  in  use, 
and  it  preserves  its  activity  often  for  months." 
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A  large  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
laws  of  the  absorption  of  gases  in  liquids,  the  methods  of  determining 
the  coefficients  of  absorption,  and  numerous  examples  showing  the 
coefficients  of  a  considerable  number  of  gases.  A  most  valuable  result 
of  the  perfection  to  which  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  of  ab- 
sorption can  be  carried,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated 
by  chemists,  is,  that  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  whether  a  gas  under 
examination  is  a  mixture  in  atomic  proportions  or  a  truly  chemical 
compound.     It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to 
this  branch  of  chemistry,  that  Franklan4  and  Kolbe  have  proved  that 
eudiometric  analysis  (as  might  be  expected)  was  incapable  of  show- 
ing the  difference  between  two  volumes  of  marsh-gas  and  equal 
volumes  of  hydrog^  and  methyle.     Any  process  capable  of  throwing 
light  on  questions  so  difficult  of  solution  will  doubtless  be  thankfully 
received  by  chemists.     In  the  work  before  us,  Bunsen  shows  how 
perfectly  the  question  may  be  solved  by  the  method  alluded  to,  even 
In  cases  like  the  present,  where  the  greatest  difficulty  might  have 
been  anticipated,  from  the  fact  that  the  differences  in  the  coefficients 
of  absorption  are  very  little.  The  result  obtained  by  the  absorptiome- 
tric  method  clearly  indicates  that  marsh-gas,  prepared  by  heating 
together  the  acetate  with  hydrate  of  potash,  and  purified  by  means 
of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  is  not  a  mixture  of  methyle 
with  hydrogen,  nor  an  isomer  of  natural  marsh-gas,  but  the  same 
Substance  which  is  evolved  by  the  mud  volcanoes  of  Bulganak  in  the 
Crimea. 

The  author  has  incorporated  in  his  work  the  results  of  the  re- 
searches which  he  made  some  years  ago  (in  conjunction  with  Prof. 
Stegmann)  on  the  laws  of  the  diffusion  of  gases.  As  usual,  the  ap- 
paratus employed  and  the  manipulation  generally  are  both  novel  and 
ingenious. 

He  deduces  several  facts  from  his  experiments ;  among  others, 
that  the  pores  of  the  gypsum  diaphragms  do  not  act  towards  gases 
passing  through  them  as  a  system  of  tine  openings  in  thin  plates, 
but  as  a  system  of  capillary  tubes.  He  has  also  made  elaborate  ex- 
periments to  solve  several  other  important  questions,  among  which 
•  the  following  stands  prominently  forward: — '*Do  the  volumes  of 
two  gases  which  have  diffused  into  each  other,  stand  to  each  other, 
as  is  universally  admitted,  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  den- 
sities ?"  To  our  surprise  we  find  that  a  negative  answer  is  returned 
to  this  question.  We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  author's  experiments  and  deductions,  as  he  admits 
this  portion  of  the  investigation  to  be  still  in  an  unfinished  state. 

A  very  important  portion  of  the  volume,  and  one  which  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  eudiometry,  is  on  the 
phsenomena  of  the  combustion  of  gases.  The  author  considers  in 
this,  the  last  portion  of  the  work, — the  heat  of  combustion — the  tem- 
perature of  the  combustion — the  explosive  force  of  gases — and  the 
temperature  of  ignition  of  gases.  Several  other  instructive  and  in- 
teresting properties  of  gases  are  studied  incidentally,  such  as  their 
diathermanous  properties,  and  the  influence  of  diluents ;  moreover. 
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the  author  shows  the  bearings  of  the  facts  educed  on  the  action  of 
affinity. 

The  volume  concludes  with  copious  and  most  valuable  tables  for 
the  calculation  of  analyses. 

To  the  chemist  who  is  engaged  in  investigations  of  this  nature, 
such  a  volume  as  that  before  us  is  invaluable;  unhappily  their 
number  in  this  country  is  so  limited,  that  we  fear  the  work  is  likely 
to  have  a  less-extended  sale  than  it  deserves. 

The  translation  has  been  entrusted  to  one  of  the  author's  pupils. 
Dr.  H.  E.  Roscoe,  and  it  appears  to  be  most  carefully  made. 
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January  8,  1857. — William  Robert  throve,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair, 

THE  following  communications  were  read : — 
"  Experimental  Hesearches  on  the  Strength  of  Pillars  of  Cast 
Iron."  By  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  the  Mechar 
nical  Principles  of  Engineering,  University  College,  London. 

In  a  previous  paper  on  this  subject  (PhilosopWcal  Transactions, 
1840),  I  had  shown, — 1st,  that  a  long  circular  pillar,  with  its 
ends  flat,  was  about  three  times  as  strong  as  a  pillar  of  the  same 
length  and  diameter  with  its  ends  roundecTin  such  a  manner  that  the 
pressure 'would  pass  through  the  axis,  the  ends  being  made  to  turn 
easily,  but  not  so  small  as  to  be  crushed  by  the  weight ;  2ndly,  that 
if  a  pillar  of  the  same  length  and  diameter  as  the  preceding  had  one 
end  rounded  and  one  flat,  the  strength  would  be  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  one  with  both  ends  rounded  ;  3rdly,  if,  therefore,  three  pillars 
be  taken,  difi*ering  only  in  the  form  of  their  ends,  the  first  having 
both  ends  rounded,  the  second  one  end  rounded  and  one  flat, 
and  the  third  both  ends  flat,  the  strength  of  these  pillars  will  be  as 
I— 2— 3  nearly. 

The  preceding  propei:ties  having  been  arrived  at  experimentally, 
are  here  attempted  to  be  demonstrated,  at  least  approximately. 

The  pillars  referred  to  in  my  former  paper  were  cast  from  Low 
Moor  iron  No.  3 ;  they  were  very  numerous,  but  usually  much 
smaller  than  those  used  in  the  present  trials.  I  felt  desirous  too  of 
using  the  Low  Moor  iron  in  the  hollow  pillars  employed  on  this 
occasion,  not  on  account  of  its  superior  strength,  but  its  other  good 
qualities.  The  pillars  from  this  iron  were  cast  10  feet  long,  and 
from  2j  to  4  inches  diameter,  approaching  in  some  degree,  as  to  size, 
to  the  smaller  ones  used  in  practice.  The  results  from  the  breaking 
weights  of  these  were  moderately  consistent  with  the  formulae  in  the 
former  paper,  with  a  slight  alteration  of  the  constants,  rendered 
neoessarv  by  the  castings  bein^  of  a  larger  size,  and  therefore  softer 
than  berore,  a  matter  which  will  be  adverted  to  further  on. 

The  formulae  for  the  strength  of  a  hollow  pillar  of  Low  Moor  iron 
No.  2,^-where  to  is  the  breaking  weight,  in  tons,  of  a  pillar  wbos^ 
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leoj^  ifl  /  in  feet>  and  the  external  and  internal  diametan  D  and  d 
in  inchei,  the  enda  being  flat  and  well  bedded"^-«re  as  below  i 

from  formula  in  Phil.  Trans:  1840 ; 

fVom  formula  in  present  paper. 

To  obtain  some  idea  of  the  relatiye  strengths  of  pillars  of  different 
British  irons^  I  applied,  at  Mr.  Stephenson's  suggestion,  to  Messrs* 
Easton  and  Amos,  who  procured  for  me  twenty-two  solid  pillars,  each 
10^  feet  long  and  2^  inches  diameter,  cast  out  of  eleven  kinds  of  iron 
(nine  simple  irons  and  two  mixtures).  The  pillars  were  all  from  the 
same  model,  and  were  cast  vertically  in  dry  sand,  and  turned  flat  at 
the  ends,  as  the  hollow  ones  had  been ;  two  being  cast  from  the  same 
kind  of  iron  in  each  case.  The  simple  unmixed  irons  tried  were  as 
below,  and  all  of  No.  1 . 

Mean  bretkiiig  weight. 

Old  Park  iron Stourbridge      29*50  tons. 

Derwent  iron Durham    28*03    ^ 

Portland  iron Tovine,  Scotland  ....   27*30    „ 

Calder  iron Lanarkshire , . .    27*09    „ 

Level  iron Staffordshire     24*67    >, 

Coltness  iron Edinburgh    23*52    „ 

Carron  iron Stirlingshire 23*52    „ 

Blaenavon  iron South  Wales    22*05    „ 

Old  Hill  iron Staffordshire     20*05    „ 

The  mean  strength  of  the  pillars  from  the  irons  above  varies  from 
20*05  to  29*50  tons ;  or  as  2  to  3  nearly. 

The  pillars  formed  of  mixed  irons  were  found  to  be  weaker  than 
the  three  strongest  of  the  unmixed  series. 

From  many  experiments,  it  was  shown  that  the  weight  which 
would  crush  the  pillars,  if  they  were  very  short,  would  vary  as  5  to  9 
nearly. 

The  i)illars  in  general  were  broken  of  four  different  lengths,  10  feet, 
7  feet  6  inches,  6  feet  3  inches,  and  5  feet,  the  ends  of  all  being  turned 
flat,  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
length  was  tne  same,  the  strength  varied  as  the  3*5  power  of  the 
diameter ;  and  when  the  diameter  was  the  same  and  the  length  varied, 
the  strength  was  inversely  as  the  1*63  power  of  the  length.  Both 
of  these  were  obtained  from  the  mean  results  of  many  experiments. 
The  formula  for  the  strength  of  a  solid  pillar  would  therefore  be 

whwe  10  is  the  braaking weight,  dihe  diameter  in  inches,  /the  length 
in  feet,  and  m  a  weight  which  varied  from  49*04  tons  in  the  strongest 
iron  we  tried,  to  33*60  tons  in  the  weakest. 

Tha  ultimate  decrement  of  length,  in  pillars  of  various  lengths  but 
of  the  same  diameter,  varies  inversely  as  the  length  nearly.  Thus 
ike  ultimate  decrements  of  pillars  10  feet,  7  feet  6  inches,  6  fret 
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3  inches,  and  5  feet,  vary  as  2,  3,  3^  and  4  nearly,  according  to  the 
experiments,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  mean  decrement  of 
a  1 0-feet  pillar  was  •  1 76  inch* 

Irregularity  in  Cast  Iron, 

The  formulae  arrived  at  in  this  paper *are  on  the  supposition  that 
the  iron  of  which  the  pillars  are  composed  is  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  section  in  every  part ;  but  this  was  not  strictly  the  case  in  any 
of  the  solid  pillars  experimented  upon.  They  were  always  found  to 
be  softer  in  the  centre  than  in  other  parts.  To  ascertain  the 
difference  of  strength  in  the  sections  of  the  pillars  used,  small  cylin- 
ders I  inch  in  diameter  and  1^  inch  high,  were  cut  from  the  centre,  and 
from  the  part  between  the  centre  and  the  circumference,  and  there 
was  always  found  to  be  a  difference  in  the  crushing  strength  of  the 
metal  from  the  two  parts,  amounting  perhaps  to  about  one-sixth. 
The  thin  rings  of  hollow  cylinders  resisted  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  iron  from  solid  cylinders.  As  an  example,  the  central  part 
of  a  soUd  cyUnder  of  Low  Moor  iron  No.  2,  was  crushed  with  29'65 
tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  part  nearer  to  the  circumference  re- 
quired 34*59  tons  per  square  inch  ;  cylinders  out  of  a  thin  shell  half 
an  inch  thick,  of  the  same  iron,  required  39*06  tons  per  square  inch ; 
and  other  cylinders  from  still  thinner  shells  of  the  same  metal,  re- 
quired 50  tons  per  square  inch,  or  upwards,  to  crush  them. 

As  these  variations  in  cast  iron  have  been  Uttle  inquired  into,  ex- 
cept by  myself,  and  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  subjected 
to  -computation,  I  have  bestowed  considerable  trouble  upon  the 
matter,  in  an  experimental  point  of  view,  and  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce into  the  formulae  previously  given,  changes  which  will  in  some 
degree  include  the  irregularities  observed. 

"Memoir  on  the  Symmetric  Functions  of  the  Roots  of  certain 
Systems  of  two  Equations."     By  Arthur  Cayley,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  defines  the  term  roots  as  applied  to  a  system  of  w— 1 
equations  0=0,  i//=0,  &c.,  where  <f>,  i//,  &c.,  are  quantics  (t.  e,  rational 
and  integral  homogeneous  functions)  of  the  n  variables  (a?,  y,  z, . .) 
and  the  i&tm^  symmetric  functions  and  jftindamental  symmetric  fine- 
tions  of  the  roots  of  such  a  system ;  and  he  explains  the  process, 
given  in  Professor  Schlafle's  memoir,  "Ueber  die  Resultante  eines 
Systemes  mehrerer  algebraischer  Gleichungen,"  Vienna  Transactions, 
t.  iv.  (1852),  whereby  the  determination  of  the  symmetric  functions 
of  any  system  of  (w— 1)  equations,  and  of  the  resultant  of  any  sy- 
stem of  n  equations  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  very  simple  question 
of  the  determination  of  the  resultant  of  a  system  of  n  equations, 
all  of  them,  except  one,  being  linear.  The  object  of  the  memoir  is 
then  stated  to  be  the  appHcation  of  the  process  to  two  particular 
cases,  viz.  to  obtaining  the  expressions  for  the  simplest  symmetric 
functions,  after  the  fundamental  ones  of  the  following  systems  of  two 
ternary  equations,  viz.  first,  a  linear  equation  and  a  quadratic  equa- 
tion; and  secondly,  a  linear  equation  and  a  cubic  equation;  and 
the  author  accordingly  obtains  expressions,  as  regards  the  first  system, 
for  the  fundamental  symmetric  functions  or  symmetric  functions  of 
the  first  degree  in  respect  to  each  set  of  roots,  and  for  the  symmetric 
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functions  of  the  second  and  third  degrees  respectively^  and  as  regards 
the  second  system,  for  the  fundamental  symmetric  functions  or  sym- 
metric functions  of  the  first  degree,  and  for  the  symmetric  functions 
of  the  second  degree  in  respect  to  each  set  of  roots. 

"  Memoir  on  the  Resultant  of  a  System  of  two  Equations/'     By 
Arthur  Cayley,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Thfe  resultant  of  two  equations  such  as 

(a,  b,  .  .Jx,  y)"=0 

is,  it  is  well  known,  a  function  homogeneous  in  regard  to  the  co- 
efficients of  each  equation  separately,  viz.  of  the  degree  n  in  regard 
to  the  coefficients  {a,  b,  .  .)  of  the  first  equation,  and  of  the  degree 
m  in  regard  to  the  coefficients  (p,  g^, . .)  of  the  second  equation ;  and 
it  is  natural  to  develope  the  resultant  in  the  form  MP  +  ^AT'+  &c., 
where  A,  A',  &c.  are  the  combinations  (powers  and  products)  of  the 
degree  n  in  the  coefficients  (a,  b, . .),  P,  P^,  &c.  are  the  combinations 
of  the  degree  m  in  the  coefficients  (p,  q, .  .),  and  k,  ^\  &c.  are  mere 
numerical  coefficients.  The  object  of  the  present  memoir  is  to  show 
how  this  may  be  conveniently  effected,  either  by  the  method  of  sym- 
metric functions,  or  from  the  known  expression  of  the  resultant  in 
the  form  of  a  determinant,  and  to  exhibit  the  developed  expressions 
for  the  resultant  of  two  equations,  the  degrees  of  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed 4.  With  respect  to  the  first  method,  the  formula  in  its  best  form, 
or  nearly  so,  is  given  in  the  '  Algebra  *  of  Meyer  Hirsch,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  it  is  very  easy  when  the  necessary  tables  are  calculated :  as 
to  this,  see  my  "  Memoir  on  the  Symmetric  Functions  of  the  Roots 
of  an  Equation."  But  when  the  expression  for  the  resultant  of  two 
equations  is  to  be  calculated  without  the  assistance  of  such  tables,  it 
is,  I  think,  by  far  the  most  simple  process  to  develope  the  determi- 
nant according  to  the  second  oi  the  two  methods. 
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June  17,  1857. — Col.  Portlock,  R.E.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  read  :— 

1 .  '*  On  some  Comparative  Sections  in  the  Oolite  and  Ironstone 
Series  of  Yorkshire."  By  John  PhiUips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
Reader  in  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  author  first  called  attention  to  the  problem  presented  to  geo- 
logists for  solution,  which  is  suggested  by  the  extremely  unlike 
mineral  aspect,  and  only  partial  agreement  in  fossil  contents,  of  the 
two  separated  oolitic  tracts  of  North  Yorkshire  and  the  south  of 
England.  He  showed  on  what  principles  W.  Smith  proceeded  in 
1817  and  subsequent  years  to  investigate  the  contemporaneous  lines 
in  these  two  tracts,  and  explained  his  own  researches  in  the  same 
direction  in  1824  and  following  years.  Though  in  regard  to  the 
main  determinations  arrived  at  and  pubhshed  by  himself  in  1829 
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there  is  no  material  change,  be  thought  it  desirable  to  place  on  record 
some  facts  ascertained  with  precision,  which  may  help  to  fix  our 
ideas  of  the  affinity  of  certain  cdcareous  beds  in  the  Yorkshire  series 
with  some  of  the  well-known  members  of  the  Oolite  in  the  south  of 
England;  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  basis  for  inquiry  as  to  the 
geographical  range  of  the  ironstone,  coal,  and  limestone  of  the  di- 
strict, and,  by  consequence,  the  physical  conditions  of  the  sea  or  estu- 
ary in  which,  or  on  the  shores  of  which,  the  mingled  deposits  of  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Yorkshire  were  deposited. 

For  this  purpose  he  presented,  in  the  first  place,  the  details  of  two 
great  general  sections,  one  on  the  actual  sea-coast,  the  other  on  the 
old  glacial  sea-coast  of  the  Hambleton  Hills, 

By  comparing  these  sections,  and  adding  to  them  other  lesser  Bec< 
tions,  he  showed  the  existence  of  five  special  plant-producing  bands 
of  sandstones  and  shales  (occasionally  yielding  coal  in  three  zones)* 
four  calcareous  bands,  and  several  layers  of  ironstone,  in  the  lower 
oolitic  series ;  and  described  in  a  general  sense  their  geographical 
distribution^  and  the  relation  of  certain  lines  of  equal  deposition 
("  isocthonal  lines,*'  as  be  terms  them)  to  the  general  strikes  and 
dips  of  the  district. 

In  passing  from  the  sea-coast,  near  Scarborough,  westward  toward 
Thirsk,  the  uppermost  of  the  four  calcareous  bands  of  the  coast  is 
obliterated ;  the  others  undergo  great  modifications  to  the  northward 
and  westward.  The  sandstones,  shales,  and  coal,  with  ironstone, 
diminish  in  thickness  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  coast,  where 
they  amount  to  700  feet ;  so  that  on  proceeding  southward  a  great 
part  of  this  whole  thickness  is  lost  before  reaching  the  Derwent. 
The  inferior  oolite  is  richly  fenuginous  north  of  a  line  passing  from 
Thirsk  to  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  having  its  mairimum  vidue  in  Rose* 
dale ;  the  ironstone-bands  at  the  base  of  the  upper  lias  are  very  pro- 
ductive in  the  same  district,  and  acquire  their  maximum  of  value  in 
the  district  farthest  to  the  north«west,  namely  about  Bston  Nab, 
Lofthouse,  and  Skinner's-grave. 

The  discussion  of  the  geographical  range  of  organic  remains  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  sea-bed  was  glanced  at ;  but  the  details 
were  reserved  for  a  further  communication, 

2.  **  On  the  Oolite  Rocks  of  Gloucestershire  and  North  Wilts." 
By  Prof.  Buckman,  F.G.S. 

The  object  of  this  communication  was  to  point  out  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  different  members  of  the  Oolitic  group  of  rocks 
as  they  occur  in  the  Cotteswold  Hills  and  in  the  extension  of  the 
higher  beds  of  the  series  into  North  Wilts.  In  illustration  of  this 
subject  the  author  supplied  two  carefully  prepared  sections,  the  result 
of  surveys  made  by  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Royal  Agri** 
cultural  College  of  Cirencester.  One  of  the  sections  extends  from 
the  Vfde  of  Oloucester  through  the  bold  Cotteswold  scarp  at  Birdlip 
to  the  Chalk-hills  in  Wiltshire ;  the  other  from  Cireneester,  through 
the  Vale  of  Moreton,  to  ghipston  on  Stour ;  each  following  one  of 
the  great  Roman  roads. 

After  noticing  the  labours  of  previpus  workers  in  the  Oolites  of  this 
district,  espeeiaUy  those  of  Mr.  W.'SmiA,  Mr.  Lonsdale,  birR.  Murchi* 
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son,  and  Mr.  E.  Hull,  Prof.  Buckman  commenced  the  description  of 
the  different  deposits  from  the  basement- beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite 
to  the  Portland  Oolite,  inclusive.  In  treating  of  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
the  author  reviewed  the  opinions  of  Murchison,  Strickland,  and 
Brodie  on  the  relations  of  the  members  of  this  lowest  part  of  the 
series,  and  criticised  the  views  lately  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Wright 
as  to  the  association  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  sands  with  the  Lias,  ramer 
than  with  the  Oolite.  In  this  collocation  Prof.  Buckman  does  not 
agree,  believing  that,  although  some  of  the  shells  from  the  fossilife- 
rous  beds  accompanying  these  sands  are  peculiar,  and,  especially  as 
regards  a  few  of  the  Ammonites,  are  sometimes  Liassic  in  their  type, 
yet  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  fauna,  including  the  local  and 
non-migrating  moUusca^  is  characteristically  Oolitic ;  and  that  the 
two  particularly  Liassic  Ammonites  that  have  been  brought  forward 
as  evidences  of  the  Liassic  character  of  these  sands  were  derived  from 
the  true  Lias,  far  below  the  sands  in:  question.  After  the  considera- 
tion of  these  basement-beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  the  author 
described  in  detail  the  geological  characters  of  the  several  members 
of  the  Oolite  series,  viz.  1.  the  Inferior  Oolite;  2.  the  Fuller's 
Earth;  3.  the  Great  Oolite,  with  the  Stonesfield  Slate;  4.  the 
Bradford  Clay;  5.  the  Forest- marble ;  6.  the  Combrash;  7.  the 
Oxford  Clay  and  Kelloway  Rock ;  8.  the  Coral-rag;  9.  the  Kim- 
iheridge  Clay ;  and  10.  the  Portland  Oolite  and  Purbeck  beds  at 
Swindon.  The  author  differed  in  the  details  of  this  description  from 
previous  writers  in  several  respects ;  and,  in  conclusion,  expressed  a 
hope  to  be  enabled  to  offer  remarks  on  the  physical  conformation  of 
this  Oolitic  district,  on  the  palaeontology  of  the  strata,  and  the  geo- 
logical changes  thereby  indicated,  at  some  future  period. 

'  3.  "On  the  Geology  of  the  Southern  part  of  Andalusia  between 
Gibraltar  and  Almeria."    By  Prof.  D.  T.  Ansted,  A.M.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  first  described  the  mica- schists  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  in  which,  on  the  south-west,  irregular  deposits  of 
highly  argentiferous  copper  occur.  On  the  north-west,  crystalline 
limestone,  with  galena,  overlies  the  schists ;  and  thick  beds  of  ter- 
tiary  marls  repose  on  the  limestone.  Superficial  detritus  is  irregu-* 
larly  spread  over  all.  Thick  beds  of  shale  with  copper-ore  are  at 
some  places  found  between  the  old  schists  and  the  limestone ; 
near  Malaga  they  pass  into  a  conglomerate  and  then  into  triassic  and 
Jurassic  beds.  These  shales  and  the  schists  are  both  traversed  by 
serpentine- veins.  Not  far  east  of  Malaga  the  author  observed  a 
black  foetid  magnesian  limestone  (distinct  from  the  dolomites  of  the 
Sierra  de  Mijas  adjacent),  underlying  shales  and  sandstones  on  which 
rests  a  grit  containing  remains  of  Calamites  or  Equisetites.  This 
limestone  corresponds  in  position  with  the  conglomerates  between 
the  shales  and  sandstones  near  Malaga,  which  last  extend  along  the 
coast  from  some  distance  west  of  Malaga  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  They  comprise  white  and  red  sandstones  with  marls, 
and  are  occasionally  gypsiferous  and  lignitiferous.  Near  the  top 
of  the  series  a  white  sandstone,  used  for  building,  has  afforded  t^e 
Equisetites  above  referred  to. 

Next  in  order  are  the  blue  and  black  limestones  of  the  Sierra 
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de  Gador  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  passing  towards 
the  west  into  the  light- coloured  limestones  of  Gibraltar.  These  are 
probably  of  Jurassic  age,  are  much  altered,  and  traversed  by  fissures 
containiug  enormous  deposits  of  galena,  llie  red  marble  of  San 
Anton,  probably  of  cretaceous  age,  was  next  noticed.  A  peculiar  cal- 
careous breccia,  reposing  on  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  rocks,  near 
Malaga,  is  at  the  base  of  the  tertiary  series ;  on  it  lies  a  hard  lime- 
stone of  oolitic  structure,  with  which  is  associated  a  compact  rock 
of  the  nummulitic  series,  formed  of  Alveolina,  Orhitoides,  &c.  The 
tipper  tertiary  formation  consists  t)f  the  Tejares  beds, — comprising, 
1st.  (lowest)  blue  clay  loaded  with  univalve  and  bivalve  shells,  and 
exceedingly  rich  in  Foraminif era  ;  2.  Marly  sands,  with  land,  fresh- 
water, and  rolled  fossils ;  3,  Coarse  gravel,  with  sands,  aboundiug 
in  Pectens,  Oysters,  and  some  other  shells,  and  occurring  in  the 
Caleta  river-bed.  Of  later  age  than  the  above,  are  the  raised  beaches 
along  the  coast-line  between  Malaga  and  Almeria. 


XVII.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  SOME  SPECIAL  LAWS  OF  ELECTRICAL  FORCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal, 
Gentlemen, 

IT  is  not  without  regret  that  I  am  led  to  oflfer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  several  notices  of  my  papers  on  electricity  by  Professor 
Thomson  and  other  writers,  which  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  In  the  first  place,  I  observe 
(Phil.  Mag.  vol.  viii.  p.  42)  Mr.  Thomson  states,  that  Dr.  Faraday 
and  myself  have  undertaken  researches  with  a  view  of  iuvalida- 
ting  the  theory  of  Coulomb, — certainly  a  gratuitous  and  unproved 
assumption  to  begin  with.  Then  the  experimental  result  I  ob- 
tained, FaQ®,  is  represented  as  having  been  adduced  by  me  in 
opposition  to  the  theory ;  and  the  Report  made  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1837,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell,  is  referred  to  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Thomson's  views.  In  this  Report  I  am  represented  as 
having  been  surprised  at  finding  the  force  to  be  as  the  square  of  the 
.quantity;  and  in  another  place.  Hist,  of  Induct.  Sciences,  vol.  iii. 
p.  28,  new  edition,  it  is  said  that  I  considered  the  result  as  "  inex- 
plicable." Now  if  Mr.  Thomson  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell.  for 
whom  I  must  ever  entertain  the  greatest  regard  and  respect,  will  be 
so  good  as  to  point  out  where  in  any  of  my  works  even  the  shadow 
of  all  this  is  to  be  found,  I  should  feel  myself  very  greatly  obliged. 
So  far  from  having  been  surprised  at  the  result,  or  considering  it  in- 
explicable, I  distinctly  say  in  my  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1834,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thomson,  p.  226,  that  *'  I  do  not 
advert  to  these  experiments  as  containing  any  unexpected  results, 
but  rather  in  explanation  of  particular  methods  of  research,"  &c. ; 
and  at  page  236  I  refer  the  law  in  question  to  electrical  induction 
upon  the  attracted  disc,  &c.,  being  just  what  Mr.  Thomson  has  been 
so  obliging  as  to  repeat,  virtually  in  as  many  words,  and  with  a  view 
of  exposing  the  delusion  he  assumes  I  labour  under  in  regard  to  the 
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Coulombian  theory.  In  Mr.  Thomson's  paper,  Phil.  Mag.  for  1854, 
vol.  vii.  p.  193,  I  observe  the  following  remark : — "  The  amount  of 
heat  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  quantity  discharged,  as  was 
first  demonstrated  by  Joule,  although  it  had  been  announced  by  Sir 
Snow  Harris,  as  an  experimental  result,  to  be  simply  proportional  to 
the  quantity."  Riess,  Joule,  and  Clausius  appear  to  agree  as  to  my 
having  made  this  announcement,  and  confidently  allude  to  the  inac- 
curacy and  to  the  refutation  of  my  deductions.  Now  I  do  here  most 
emphatically  and  most  positively  deny,  ever  having  stated  anything  of 
the  kind ;  but  since  these  gentlemen  say  I  have  done  so,  and  pre- 
tend to  have  corrected  my  error,  I  call  upon  them  as  a  point  of 
honour  to  say  when  I  made  such  an  announcement,  or  where  in 
any  of  my  published  works  it  is  to  be  found.  The  fact  is,  that  so 
far  from  having  stated  the  law  of  electrical  heat  to  be  simply  as  the 
quantity  of  electricity  discharged,  I  was  really  the  first  to  discover 
with  precision,  and  demonstrate  with  exactitude,  the  law  in  question ; 
and  that,  too,  long  before  Mr.  Thomson  and  the  other  gentlemen 
above  mentioned  were 'at  all  known  in  the  world  of  science.  If  Mr. 
Thomson  will  turn  to  pages  67  and  68  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Plymouth  Institution,  published  in  1830,  and  quoted  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  1 830-31,  p.  380*,  he  will  find  in  the  former 
work  a  series  of  original  experiments  on  the  heating  effects  of  the 
electrical  discharge,  and  at  page  68  the  following  announcement : — • 
"  It  may  be  hence  inferred  that  the  effects  of  an  electrical  discharge 
on  a  metallic  wire,  all  other  things  remaining  the  same,  is  directly 
08  the  square  of  the  quantity  "  See  also  Journal  of  Royal  Institu- 
tion, p.  381  (vi.).  Moreover  the  date  of  my  paper  is  so  far  back 
as  November  1825 ;  and  I  may  say  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Riess 
(Phil.  Mag.  1854,  vol.  vii.  p.  348),  that  **  an  assertion  of  such  a 
general  character  as  that  ventured  by  Mr.  Thomson  ought  to  be  the 
consequence  of  a  careful  examination,"  especially  of  what  has  been 
done  at  home.  ^ 

As  this  subject  is  of  importance,  I  may  further  remark,  that  the 
experiments  of  Cuthbertson  and  others,  referred  to  by  Becquerel  and 
quoted  by  Joule,  Phil.  Mag.  October  1841,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  established  the  law  in  question,  or  even  its  probability.  In  the 
first  place,  they  had  no  accurate  measure  of  the  quantity  of  electri- 
city accumulated ;  they  were  unaware  that  twice  the  quantity  accu- 
mulated on  a  given  coated  surface  would  counterpoise  four  times  the 
weight,  regulating  Cuthbertson's  own  steel-yard  electrometer,  in 
which,  a  charge  of  30  grains  was  taken  as  twice  that  of  *15  grains. 
Their  methods  of  research  by  the  fusion  of  wires  appears  to  have  been 
anything  but  exact,  and  all  sorts  of  tricks  were  played  with  the  bat- 
tery, as  by  breathing  into  the  jars,  &c.  Cuthbertson  says,  '  Practical 
Electricity,*  pp.  180  to  186,  *'  If  18  inches  of  wire  be  taken  and  a 
given  charge  just  causes  it  to  run  into  balls,  much  shorter  lengths 
will  still  be  only  converted  into  balls ;  if  only  7  inches  be  taken, 
nothing  but  balls  will  appear ;  the  only  difference  will  be  that  the 
balls  will  be  smaller,  and  will  be  dispersed  to  a  greater  distance, 

*  See  alio  a  copy  of  my  paper  printed  in  1828,  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Society.  
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which  may  be  easily  overlooked."  Now  what .  confidenbe  can  he 
placed  in  all  this  as  experimental  research  ?  Van  Marum  found  his 
batteries  produce  a  heating  effect  proportional  to  the  coated  surface. 
Cuthbertson,  by  his  most  exceptionable  method  of  breathing  into  his 
jars  when  he  wanted  a  greater  effect,  did,  it  is  true,  obtun  a  higher 
ratio,  yet  no  direct  satisfactory  comparison  between  the  quantity 
discharged  and  the  heat  produced  was  ever  arrived  at,  and  various 
results  ensued,  lliis  we  see  admitted  at  page  182  of  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson's  work,  Exp.  149 ;  here  the  law  in  question  evidently  failed : 
at  page  185  we  observe  that  when  the  quantities  of  electricity  were 
said  to  be  as  2  :  3,  another  result  ensued ;  for  experiments  150  and 
151  show  that  the  lengths  of  wire  fussed,  instead  of  being  as  4  :  9> 
were  as  2  : 6,  that  is,  as  1  :  3.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  repose 
any  confidence  in  -such  a  state  of  things.  Indeed,  we  have  only 
to  examine  Mr.  Cuthbertson's  experiments  attentively  as  given  in 
his  work,  and  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  4to»  vol.  ii.  p.  218,  to  be 
assured  of  the  inexactitude  of  the  experimental  processes.  In  the 
latter  we  £nd  the  lengths  of  wire  melted  to  he  as  the  quantity  of 
electricity:  see  p.  218.  However  true,  therefore,  it  may  be  that 
Cuthbertson  obtained  results  which  led  him  to  imagine  that  twice  the 
quantity  of  electricity  would  melt  four  times,  the  length,  of  wire,  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  demonstrated  and  established  that  law ;  and 
I  may  therefore,  without  any  philosophical  injustice,  claim  to  have 
been  the  first  to  have  clearly  developed  that  law  by  exact  electrical 
measurements,  and  by  new  methods  of  research,  as  my  paper  dated 
1825,  and  quoted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  1830^1, 
fully  shows.  There  also  will  be  found  the  hypothesis  advanced  by 
Mr.  Joule,  that  increased  velocity  is  probably  the  source  of  the  qua- 
druple heat.  I  endeavour  to  show  that  the  heat  is  as  the  velocity  with 
which  the  unit  of  charge  traverses  the  wire,  that  a  double  quantity 
passes  with  a  double  velocity,  and  the  effect  is  "  as  the  momentum," 
or  quantity  into  velocity.  I  again  therefore  ask  Mr.  Thomson  to  state 
when  or  where  I  ever  announced  "as  an  experimental  result,"  that  the 
heating  effect  of  an  electrical  discharge  was  "  simply  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  electricity."  Mr.  Joule,  in  referring  to  my  paper  in 
the  'Transactions'  for  1 834,  appears  to  have  confounded  this  question 
with  that  of  the  same  quantity  accumulated  under  different  electro* 
meter  intensities,  a  question  discussed  in  my  late  differences  with 
Dr.  Riess.  What  I  said  in  my  paper  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions,' and  which  I  still  insist  on,  was  simply  this  :  viz.  that  under 
whatever  ekctrometer  intensity  you  accumulate  a  given  quantity  of 
electricity,  provided  the  battery  surface  be  undivided,  that  quantity, 
when  discharged  through  a  metal  wire,  will  still  excite  in  it  the 
same  degree  of  heat.  Thus  if  a  quantity  of  electricity  =  A,  for 
example,  be  collected  on  a  Leyden  jar,  exposing  2*5  square  feet  of 
coating,  and  then  be  collected  on  a  jar  exposing  5  square  feet  of 
coating,  I  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  electricsd  intensity  in  these 
two  cases  may  be  as  4  : 1  nearly,  yet  that  the  discharge  of  the 
quantity  A  in  each  case  will  excite  the  same  heat  in  a  metallic 
wire ;  ihot  is,  if  the  same  charging  rod  and  circuit  be  employed. 
And  I  ask  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded,  to  make  that 
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experiment.  Until  tiiey  do  90,  they  have  no  right  to  talk  of  "  the 
memoir  in  which  Riess  refuted  my  statement/'  &c.  (Phil.  Mag. 
1854,  vol.  vii.  p.  297). 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 
Windsor  Villas,  Plymouth,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

July  16, 1857.  W.  S.  Harris. 

ON  7H1B  COMPOSITION  OF  BEUDANTITE.      BY  M.  RAMMELSBERG. 

The  author  obtained  Beudantite  from  Cork  from  Dr.  Krantz  ;  it 
formed  small,  green  octahedra,  partially  covered  with  a  rust-coloured 
eoating,  which,  like  those  from  Horrhausen,  were  seated  upon  a 
brownish-black,  racemose  brown  haematite,  or  rather  iron^sinter. 

When  heated  in  the  air,  Beudantite  furnishes  an  acid  liquid,  btit 
nothing  else  of  a  volatile  nature,  and  becomes  red.  It  is  infusible 
before  the  blowpipe,  but  diffuses  an  odour  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
deposits  a  yellow  coating  on  charcoal ;  with  flushes  it  gives  the  reac- 
tion of  iron  and  some  copper ;  when  reduced  with  soda  it  furnishes 
a  black  slag,  a  yellow  coating,  and  granules  of  lead,  together  with 
spangles  of  iron. 

If  the  powder  be  boiled  with  water,  nothing  is  dissolved,  and  espe- 
cially no  sulphuric  acid  is  extracted.  Nitric  acid  behaves  in  the 
same  way.  Muriatic  acid  attacks  the  powder  slowly  when  boiled ; 
the  reddish-yellow  solution  contains  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  lead, 
and  deposits  chloride  of  lead  on  cooling. 

Boihng  solution  of  potash  colours  the  powder  brownish-red,  but 
dissolves  no  oxide  of  lead ;  it  dissolves  phosphoric  acid,  however,  as 
is  proved  by  its  behaviour  with  silver  salts,  salts  of  magnesia,  and 
molybdate  of  ammonia. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  purest  fragments  was  ss  4*295.  The 
results  of  various  experiments  are, — 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

Sulphuric  acid 12-40         12-32         13-55         13-96 

Phosphoric  acid  . .  8-00  9-73  8-21 

Arsenic  acid 0*21  0-37  O'lO 

Oxide  of  lead 20*35         22*98  \      ^^.^^ 


;} 


Oxide  of  copper   . .  2*45 

Oxide  of  iron 38*11         40*42  ^       40*96 

Water 9*77  ..      •        ..  (9*30) 

10000 
The  average  of  III.  and  IV.  is, —  Oi^gen. 

Sulphuric  acid 13*76  . .  8*26 

Phosphoric  acid 8*97  5-02 1  -  ,  ^ 

Arsenic  acid 0*24  008/  ^  ^" 

Oxide  of  lead    2405  1-721  ^.^, 

Oxide  of  copper    2*45  0*49  /  "^  ^^ 

Oxide  of  iron    4069  ..  12*21 

Water   9*77  8*68 

99-93 
One  of  the  analyses  previously  made  by  Dr.  Percy*  nearly  ap- 
proaches tho^e  of  the  author,  except  that  the  arsenic  acid  prepon- 
*  Phil.  Mag.  for  September  1850. 
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derates.     If  the  above  proportions  of  oxygen  may  be  expressed  by 
the  numbers  9  :  5  :  2  :  12  :  9,  Beudantite  is 

•     4Fe«  0»  +  2PbO  +  3S0»  +  PO^  +  9H0, 
and  is  therefore  a  very  peculiar  double  compound,  \^hich  might  be 
written    2PbO  S0» +Fe2  O^  SO^  +  (Fe«  O^Y  PO*  +  9H0, 
or  2(PbO)3  P05  +  (Fe«  0^)3  P0»  +  9Fe'^  0«  SO^  +  27HO. 

— Poggendorff' 8  Annalent  vol.  c.  p.  579. 


THE  IMPROVED  INDUCTION  COIL; 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

128  Sloane  Street, 
Gentlbmen,  July  4,  1857: 

Mr.  Hearder,  in  his  last  letter  to  you,  has  again  asserted  that  the 
induction  coil  contrived  by  me  is  perfectly  simUar  to  the  instrument 
invented  by  himself.  This  is  the  fourth  time  he  has  made  this  asser- 
tion ;  and  as  it  is  always  accompanied  by  his  claim  to  priority,  it 
makes  it  appear  that  I  had  really  copied  his  machine,  or  adopted  his 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

As  my  coil  has,  for  protection,  been  enclosed  by  a  box  which  has 
not  been  opened  in  Mr.  Hearder's  presence,  he  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  dissimilarity  of  our  instruments.  First,  Mr.  Hearder  uses  a 
gutta-percha  bobbin  for  his  secondary  helix,  and  winds  the  wire  to 
be  placed  thereon  until  it  is  close  to  the  cheeks  of  the  bobbin.  This 
method  was  adopted  by  me  at  first,  but  I  found  that  the  sparks  passed 
from  the  upper  layer  of  wire  to  the  lower  one.  To  prevent  this  I 
constructed  my  present  coil  without  a  bobbin,  and  wound  my  wire  so 
that  each  layer  was  shorter  than  the  one  beneath ;  the  intervals  thus 
left  were  filled  by  the  gutta-percha  tissue  with  which  I  insulated  the 
layers  of  wire.  The  coil  thus  assumed  the  form  of  a  cylinder  having 
rounded  ends,  and  the  space  thus  gained  was  sufiicient  to  prevent 
the  discharge  taking  place  between  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of 
wire.  By  adopting  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Ladd  of  Chancery  Lane 
has  constructed  an  instrument  which  gives  sparks  4j^  inches  long  in 
air  of  the  natural  pressure. 

My  iron  core  also  differs  from  Mr,  Hearder's,  and  is  formed  of 
very  fine  parallel  wires,  each  wire  being  magnetically  and  electrically 
insulated  &om  the  others.  I  formed  it  thus  because  such  a  mass 
c^  be  magnetized  and  demagnetized  with  greater  celerity  than  any 
other  arrangement,  and  allows  me  to  break  contact  with  the  battery 
from  50  to  2000  times  a  second.  This  rapidity  of  action  was  noticed 
by  Mr.  Hearder  at  the  London  Institution  as  being  peculiar ;  and  it 
also  allows  me  to  obtain  a  beautiful  arc  of  fiame  between  the  second- 
ary terminals,  instead  of  sparks  following  each  other  slowly. 

I  could  name  other  peculiarities,  such  as  using  a  great  number  of 
coatings  of  thin  gutta-percha  instead  of  fewer  layers  of  thick  tissue, 
&c.,  but  I  think  the  differences  which  I  have  pointed  out  will  be  sufii- 
cient  to  show  that  I  have  not  copied  Mr.  Hearder's  induction  coils. 

Trusting  you  will  excuse  me  for  again  troubling  youj  I  remain. 
Yours  very  obediently, 

C.  A.  Bentlat, 
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XVIII.  On  the  Measurement  of  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light. 
By  John  W.  Daafeb^  M.D.^  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York^. 

THE  recent  experiments  of  Professor  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Boscoe 
encourage  the  hope  that  the  attention  of  chemists  will 
before  long  be  particularly  directed  to  photo-chemistry,  which 
undoubtedly  offers  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most  promising 
fields  of  research. 

To  be  satisfied  what  a  boundless  opportunity  for  investigation 
is  here  presented,  it  is  enough  to  recollect  that  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  carbonic  acid  by  the  solar  rays  lies  the  starting-point 
of  all  organization,  both  vegetable  and  animal ;  and  that  if  it 
were  not  for  that  effect,  the  whole  surface  of  our  globe  would  be 
a  mere  desolate  waste,  presenting  no  appearance  of  life.  Besides 
this  relation  to  the  world  of  organization,  the  influences  of  light 
are  now  recognized  as  occasioning  combinations  and  decompo- 
sitions not  inferior  in  number  or  importance  to  those  produced 
by  heat  and  electricity. 

Impressed  by  such  considerations,  I.  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  some  years  ago  to  the  study  of  the  chemical  action  of  light, 
as  the  readers  of  this  Journal  know.  But  at  that  period  the 
attention  of  chemists  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  depart- 
ment of  organic  analysis,  and  in  the  application  of  the  discoveries 
so  made  to  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  divert  it  even  to  the  fundamentid  fact  which  in  reality 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  investigations.      Organization  im- 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
Phil  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  14.  No.  92.  Sept.  1857.  M 
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plies  the  prior  action  of  light.  The  time  has  now  probably  come 
when  the  wants  both  of  chemistry  and  physiology  will  require 
the  conditions  of  that  action  to  be  determined.  The  field  of 
organic  analysis  has  been  pretty  completely  reaped ;  there  is  not 
now  much  to  be  done  except  by  the  gleaners. 

Even  among  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  experi- 
ments m  optical  chemistry^  the  tendency  has  been  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  photography,  rather  than  to  the  exami- 
nation of  facts  which  are  at  its  scientific  basis.  A  great  amount 
of  information^  destined  ere  long  to  be  advantageously  used,  has, 
however,  in  that  way  been  indirectly  obtained. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  contemplated  inquiry  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  invent  some  means  for  measuring  with 
exactness  the  chemical  force  of  light.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago  I  commenced  making  attempts  with  that  view.  These  were, 
first  by  the  comparison  of  stains  made  on  paper  covered  with 
chloride  or  bromide  of  silver.  Subsequently  (December  1843) 
I  described  in  this  Journal,  under  the  name  of  Tithonometer,  an 
instrument  which  is  well  adapted  to  such  inquiries.  It  consists 
of  an  arrangement  by  which  there  may  be  obtained  from  hydro- 
chloric acid,  decomposed  by  a  voltaic  battery,  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  This  mixture  will  remain 
without  any  change  in  the  dark ;  but  on  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
a  lamp,  the  two  gases  unite  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
incident  light.  So  great  is  its  sensitiveness,  that  an  electric 
spark,  which  lasts,  it  is  said,  less  than  the  millionth  of  a  second, 
affects  it  powerfully  even  at  a  distance,  and  sometimes  occasions 
an  explosion  which  destroys  the  tithonometer. 

By  the  aid  of  this  instrument  may  be  illustrated  the  change 
which  I  discovered  that  the  sun's  rays  occasion  in  the  properties 
of  chlorine,  and  likewise  the  preliminary  absorption  of  light 
which  is  necessary  before  chemical  actions  ensue.  It  is  this 
period  of  preliminaiy  absorption,  in  the  case  of  the  iodide  of 
silver,  which  is  of  such  interest  in  the  art  of  photography — the 
period  during  which  invisible  impressions  are  made  on  the  da- 
guerreotype plate  and  collodion  film ;  capable  of  development  in 
the  one  case  by  vapour  of  mercury,  and  in  the  other  by  pyro- 
gallic  acid  or  protosulphate  of  iron. 

The  tithonometer  is  the  instrument  of  which  Professor  Bunsen 
and  Dr.  Boscoe,  in  an  improved  form,  have  made  such  excellent 
use.  In  its  original  construction  I  can  still  recommend  it  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  engage  in  these  inquiries,  as  possess- 
ing extraordinary  sensitiveness;  and  if  suitable  corrections  for 
variations  of  temperature  and  pressure  be  applied,  of  sufficient 
exactness. 

To  such  I  .would  in  addition  suggest  another  means  for  mea- 
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saring  the  chemical  action  of  light.  It  will  be  found  well  adapted 
where  extreme  sensitiveness  is  not  desired.  It  is  an  aqueous 
solution  of  peroxalate  of  iron.  This  substance^  which  is  of  a 
golden-yellow  colour,  may  be  kept,  as  I  found,  for  more  than 
three  years  (probably  for  any  length  of  time)  without  exhibiting 
any  change,  if  in  total  darkness ;  but  on  exposure  to  a  lamp  or 
the  daylight,  it  undergoes  decomposition,  carbonic  acid]  gas 
escaping,  and  the  lemon-yellow  protoxalate  of  iron  precipitating. 
If  set  in  the  sunshine,  it  actually  hisses  through  the  escape  of 
the  gas.  The  ray  which  chiefly  affects  it  is  the  indigo,  the  same 
which  affects  the  tithonometer,  and  the  silver  compounds  used 
in  photography.  This  ray,  to  produce  its  effect,  undergoes  ab« 
sorption,  as  may  easily  be  proved  by  causing  a  sunbeam  to  pass 
through  two  parallel  strata  of  peroxalate,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  light  which  has  gone  through  the  first  portion  is  inope- 
rative on  the  second. 

Other  properties  which  the  solution  of  peroxalate  of  iron  pre* 
sents  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  photometric  agent  to  the 
chemist.  UiJike  solution  of  chlorine,  it  may  be  very  conveni- 
ently confined  in  glass  tubes  by  mercury.  In  its  use  there  are 
two  points  which  must  be  attended  to : — Ist,  the  lemon-yellow 
protoxalate  must  not  be  permitted  to  incrust  the  side  of  the  glass 
exposed  to  the  light,  and  thereby  injure  its  transparency ;  2nd, 
the  Solution  of  peroxalate  must  be  kept  nearly  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature, for  its  colour  changes  with  the  heat.  At  the  freezing 
of  water  it  is  of  an  emerald-green ;  at  the  boiling,  of  a  brownish- 
yellow.  With  these  variations  of  tint  its  absorptive  action  on 
light  varies,  and  therefore  its  liability  to  be  changed. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  peroxalate  of  iron  is  an  excellent 
photographic  agent.  A  piece  of  tissue-paper  made  yellow  by 
being  dipped  in  a  neutral  solution  of  it,  when  dried  in  the  dark 
is  very  sensitive.  Its  invisible  impressions  may  be  developed  by 
a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  two  grains  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  water  answering  very  well. 

In  the  application  of  peroxalate  of  iron  to  photometry,  several 
different  methods  may  be  followed.  The  course  I  have  most 
commonly  taken  has  been  to  determine  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  produced — sometimes  by  volume,  sometimes  by  weight.  It. 
is  of  course  understood,  that  before  any  carbonic  acid  can  be 
disengaged,  the  solution  must  become  saturated  therewith ;  and 
that  before  we  can  correctly  measure  the  quantity  of  light  by  the 
quantity  of  acid  produced,  this  dissolved  portion  must  be  ascer- 
tained. In  one  of  my  photometers  the  expulsion  of  the  dissolved 
gas  is  accomplished  by  exposure  to  a  small  bath  of  boiling  water, 
in  another  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  Both  processes  yield  satis- 
factory results. 

But  this  method,  by  the  determination  of  the  produced  car- 
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bonic  acid,  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  plans  which  the  employ- 
ment of  peroxalate  of  iron  suggests ;  for  instance,  we  might  use 
in  the  determination  the  weight  of  certain  metals  which  the  solu- 
tion after  exposure  will  precipitate.  Thus  a  portion  which  has 
been  made  and  kept  in  the  dark,  may  be  mixed  with  chloride  of 
gold  without  any  action  ensuing ;  but  if  it  has  been  illuminated, 
the  amount  of  metallic  gold  precipitated  is  in  proportion  to  the 
incident  light.  On  this  principle  I  commenced  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  hourly  and  diurnal  illumination  of  a  given  locality. 
At  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  metal  tube,  arranged  as  a  polar  axis> 
was  placed  a  bulb  containing  a  standard  solution  of  the  iron  salt, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  proposed  periods  the  weight  of  gold  it 
could  reduce  was  ascertained.  There  is  something  fascinating 
in  determining  the  quantity  of  light  which  the  sun  yields  us  by 
the  quantity  of  gold  it  can  produce.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
I  would  recommend  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  renew  these 
attempts,^  to  select  a  method  depending  on  the  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid,  for  it  is  always  easier  to  make  an  observation  than 
an  experiment. 

Among  the  important  results  which  may  be  expected  from 
these  new  modes  of  photometry,  and  which  will  doubtless  be 
furnished  at  an  early  period,  are  the  hourly,  diurnal,  and  annual 
quantities  of  the  sunlight.  These  are  not  only  important  in  a 
meteorological  point  of  view,  but  also  as  respects  physical  geo- 
graphy, and  the  great  interests  of  agriculture.  The  sum  of 
vegetable  organization  is  in  all  climates  and  localities  a  function 
of  the  light  distributed  thereto.  Even  so  far  as  heat  is  con- 
cerned, the  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  of  little  use.  It 
is  not  the  intensity,  but  the  absolute  quantity  which  should  be 
measured.  To  each  plant,  from  the  moment  of  its  germination 
to  the  moment  of  its  maximum  development,  and  the  completion 
of  its  physiological  functions,  a  definite  quantity  of  heat  and  also 
of  light  must  be  measured  out.  As  respects  the  heat  in  such 
inquiries,  it  is  not  the  thermometer  but  the  calorimeter  which 
should  be  used ;  and  as  to  the  light,  the  photometers  here  recom- 
mended determine  its  quantity,  but  not  its  brilliancy,  and  there- 
fore answer  the  indications  required.  And  since  it  is  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  not  the  temperature  of  a  locality,  which  is  the 
effective  condition  of  vegetable  growth,  we  see  how  important, 
even  in  agriculture  itself,  these  proposed  determinations  really  are. 

I  hope  that  these  remarks  may  draw  attention  to  the  problem 
of  the  chemical  action  of  light.  To  those  who  are  disposed  to 
devote  themselves  to  such  inquiries,  I  recommend  as  a  photo- 
metric means  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  where  great 
sensitiveness  is  required,  and  in  other  cases  the  peroxalate  of  iron. 

University,  New  York, 
July  29,  1857. 
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XIX.  On  the  Chemical  Changes  which  Pig  Iron  undergoes  during 
its  conversion  into  Wrought  Iron.  By  F.  Grace  Calvert, 
F.C.S.,  and  M.R.A.  of  Turin ;  an^.BiCHARD  Johnson^  Esq.^ 

WISHING  to  make  some  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  we  carefully  examined  the  various  analyses  which 
had  been  made  of  pig  iron  and  wrought  iron ;  but  we  found  that 
no  comparison  could  be  made  between  the  recorded  results,  as 
the  samples  analysed  had  been  obtained  from  diffierent  sources, 
and  also  as  no  detailed  analysis  had  been  published  of  the 
various  chemical  changes  which  pig  iron  undergoes  in  the  pro- 
cess of  puddling  during  its  conversion  into  wrought  iron.  We 
therefore  decided  to  undertake  this  task,  with  the  hope  of  throw- 
ing some  light  upon  this  important  operation  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  and  of  thereby  enabling  practical  men  to  make  those 
improvements  in  the  puddling  of  iron  which  on  many  accounts 
are  so  much  to  be  desired. 

To  fully  investigate  and  closely  follow  the  progressive  and 
interesting  chemical  changes  which  pig  iron  undergoes  during 
its  conversion  into  wrought  iron,  we  took  samples  every  five  or 
ten  minutes  after  the  pig  iron  had  melted  in  the  furnace.  These 
chemical  actions  are  clearly  defined  in  the  furnace  by  the  peculiar 
appearance  which  the  mass  assumes  as  the  operation  proceeds. 
Before  describing  the  various  chemical  changes,  the  appearance 
of  the  melted  mass  as  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  and  its  chemical 
composition,  we  shall  describe  with  some  details  the  analytical 
processes  which  we  have  adopted  to  determine  the  elements 
which  exist  in  pig  and  wrought  iron,  and  in  the  samples  taken 
during  the  operation.  ThSse  details  of  analysis  appear  to  us  the 
more  important,  when  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  the  hete- 
rogeneous substances  existing  in  pig  iron  are  present  only  in 
minute  quantities,  and  that  it  is  on  their  gradual  removal  or 
decrease  that  the  subsequent  quality  of  the  wrought  iron  depends. 
Also  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  we  had  to  trust  entirely' 
to  the  exactitude  of  the  analytical  methods  adopted,  to  appreciate 
the  chemical  changes  which  gradually  took  place  in  the  melted 
mass  during  the  time  that  the  conversion  of  the  pig  iron  into 
wrought  iron  lasted. 

Iron, — The  quantity  of  iron  was  determined  by  dissolving  1 
gramme  of  iron  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  reducing  the  solution 
to  a  perfect  protosalt  by  a  little  pure  zinc,  and  then  determining 
the  amount  of  iron  by  Marguerite^s  process. 

Carbon, — To  determine  this  element,  we  found  after  many 
trials  that  the  best  process  was  to  reduce  the  iron  into  very  fine 

*  Communicated  by  the  Authors. 
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powder,  either  by  pulverization  or  by  means  of  a  file,  and  then 
to  burn  the  carbon  under  the  influence  of  a  red  heat  by  a  slow 
current  of  pure  and  dry  oxygen  gas.  The  apparatus  which  we 
used  was  the  following : — 


a,  a  flask  containing  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  oxide 
of  copper,  which  by  gently  heating  gave  off  a  regular  current  of 
oxygen. 

b,  a  bottle  containing  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash, so  as  to  retain  any  chlorine  or  any  oxygenated  compound  of 
this  gas  which  might  be  produced. 

c,  a  tube  full  of  pumice-stone  moistened  with  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  employed  with  the  same  view  as  the  last. 

rf,  a  U-tube  filled  with  pieces  of  solid  melted  caustic  potash, 
also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

e,  a  bottle  containing  sulphuric  acid  for  retaining  any  moisture 
which  might  accompany  the  oxygen  gas. 

/,  a  porcelain  tube  in  which  was  placed  a  small  porcelain  dish 
containing  the  pulverized  iron. 

ff,  a  tube  filled  with  small  pieces  of  pumice-stone  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  view  of  retaining  any  moisture. 

hy  a  Liebig-tube  full  of  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash, to  determine  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  iron. 

t,  a  small  tube  with  fragments  of  caustic  potash,  to  retain  any 
trace  of  carbonic  acid  which  might  not  be  absorbed  in  the  Liebig- 
tube. 

To  render  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  complete,  it  is 
necessary  to  conduct  the  operation  very  regularly  and  slowly ; 
therefore  about  two  hours  are  required  to  burn  all  the  carbon 
existing  in  about  3  grammes  of  iron. 

By  this  method  two  analyses  of  the  same  sample  seldom  pre- 
sented a  greater  difierence  than  0*05.  We  also  took  the  pre- 
caution to  dissolve  the  oxide  of  iron  obtained  after  combustion, 
in  order  to  see  that  no  hydrogen  gas  was  given  off,  and  conse- 
quently that  no  metalhc  iron  remained. 
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•  Siliciwn. — ^There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  with 
precision  tiiis  element  in  cast  iron,  and  it  was  only  after  several 
fruitless  trials  of  various  processes  that  we  adopted  the  following, 
which  gave  us  very  satisfactory  and  concordant  results.  5  grms. 
of  the  iron  were  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  containing  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  the  whole  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  fused 
in  a  platinum  crucible  with  three  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture 
of  pure  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  mass 
obtained  was  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled  with  aqua  regia  until 
the  whole  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  had  entered  into  solution,  and 
then  was  evaporated  a  second  time  to  dryness  and  heated  care- 
fully to  about  200°  C.  The  mass  was  then  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water,  and  the  silica  on  being  gathered  on  a 
filter,  was  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  it  was  per- 
fectly white,  dried  and  calcined,  when  its  weight  gave  the  amount 
of  silicium  in  the  iron  analysed. 

Sulphur. — In  consequence  of  the  small  proportion  in  which 
this  element  exists  in  pig  iron  and  wrought  iron,  considerable 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  ascertaining  with  accuracy  the  various 
proportions  of  sulphur  existing  in  iron,  and  this  difficulty  Was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  methods  recommended 
gave  satisfactory  results  in  our  hands.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
method  which  consists  in  determining  the  sulphur  in  the  state 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  failed,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  re- 
moving the  last  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  held  in  solution 
in  the  liquid  in  which  the  iron  is  dissolved,  and  in  which  the  gas 
is  produced.  As  to  the  process  which  consists  in  dissolving  the 
iron  in  aqua  regia  and  boiling  off  the  greater  part  of  the  acid, 
and  then  adding  nitrate  of  baryta  to  the  solution,  it  cannot  be 
followed  with  security ;  for  one  of  us  has  shown  that  sulphate  of 
baryta  is  soluble  in  acid  liquors,  especially  in  those  containing 
nitric  acid,  and  often  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  a  greater 
difference  between  the  analysis  of  two  samples  of  the  same  iron, 
than  the  real  difference  which  exists  in  two  samples  of  iron  from 
different  ores.  These  considerations  induced  us  to  modify  the 
last-mentioned  process  in  the  following  way : — 5  grammes  of  the 
sample  of  iron  to  be  analysed  were  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
gradually  and  slowly  added  to  a  strongly  oxidizing  aqua  regia, 
composed  of  four  parts  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  one  part  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  iron  being  dissolved,  the  solution  was 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and  then  gradually 
mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  pure  carbonate 
of  potash  and  soda,  and  heated  to  redness  for  one  hour  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible.  The  fused  mass  was  then  heated  with  pure 
boiling  water  until  all  the  soluble  portion  was  dissolved.  This 
liquor  was  then  rendered  slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
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evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  at  200°  C.  to  render  the 
silica  insoluble.  The  whole  was  then  treated  with  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  on  the  silica  being  separated 
by  filtration,  the  amount  of  sulphate,  and  consequently  of 
sulphur,  was  determined  from  the  weight  of  sulphate  of  baryta 
obtained. 

Phosphorus. — We  also  attached  great  importance  to  the  exact 
valuation  of  this  body,  because,  like  sulphur,  its  presence  even 
in  small  quantities  is  most  injurious;  the  more  so,  as  such 
minute  quantities  as  a  few  thousandths,  more  or  less,  will  com- 
pletely alter  the  value  of  iron  for  many  uses.  To  determine 
phosphorus,  the  process  which  we  followed  was  similar  to  that 
employed  for  the  sulphur ;  with  this  difference,  that  we  added 
some  muriatic  acid,  and  to  the  liquid  from  which  we  had  sepa- 
rated the  silica,  ammonia  in  excess  instead  of  acetic  acid,  as  we 
had  done  in  the  analysis  of  sulphur.  The  liquid  was  allowed  to 
stand,  to  see  if  any  alumina  separated ;  and  if  not,  we  added 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  then  pure  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
tn^n  ammonia  again,  when  phosphate  of  lime  having  the  following 
formula,  PO^  3CaO,  was  precipitated,  from  which  the  quantity  of 
phosphorus  was  calculated.  We  always  took  care  to  operate  on 
such  a  bulk  of  fluid  as  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  any  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  we  also  washed  rapidly  to  prevent  any  carbonate  of 
lime  being  formed.  We  verified  this  method  several  times  during 
our  analysis,  by  determining  the  amount  of  lime  in  our  precipi- 
tates, and  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  by  M.  Reynoso's 
process. 

Aluminium. — If  there  was  any  aluminium,  it  was  separated 
during  the  last  process  and  its  amount  determined.  We  also 
made  several  fusions  of  iron  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  and  evapo- 
rated with  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonates  to  which  we  had 
added  a  little  caustic  alkali,  and  we  found  no  aluminium,  or  only 
mere  traces  in  the  iron  analysed  by  us. 

Manffanese, — 5  grammes  of  iron  were  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  and  calcined  with  alkaline 
carbonates.  The  fused  mass  was  treated  with  boiling  water,  and 
to  the  solution  were  added  small  pieces  of  Swedish  paper  to 
reduce  the  manganate.  *  The  iron  and  manganese  were  then  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  well  washed,  and  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  solution  was  again  evaporated,  and  heated  so  as  to 
render  the  silicic  acid  insoluble.  The  residue  was  then  treated 
with  some  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  filtered  to 
separate  the  silica.  Carbonate  of  baryta  recently  prepared  was 
then  added  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  iron ;  this  was  separated 
by  filtration,  and  to  the  liquid,  sulphate  of  soda  and  a  little  hy- 
drochloric acid  were  added  to  separate  the  baryta  in  solution ; 
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and  finally^  the  manganese  was  precipitated  by  a  little  canstic 
potash^  washedj  dried^  calcined^  and  its  amount  ascertained. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  describe  in  a  rapid  manner  the 
physical  conditions  which  pig  iron  assumes  during  its  conversion 
into  wrought  iron.  When  first  heated  in  a  puddling  furnace^  it 
forms  a  thick^  pasty  mass^  which  gradually  becomes  thin^  and  as 
fluid  as  mercury.  .  When  it  has  reached  this  point  it  experiences 
a  violent  agitation,  technically  called  "  the  boil/'  which  is  pro- 
duced no  doubt  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  and  the  escape 
of  the  carbonic  oxide  then  generated.  During  this  period  of  the 
operation  the  mass  swells  to  several  times  its  primitive  bulk,  and 
the  puddler  quickly  agitates  the  melted  mass  to  facilitate  the 
oxidation  of  the  carbon.  After  a  short  time  the  mass  gradually 
subsides;  the  puddler  then  changes  his  tool,  and  takes  the 
*' puddle '^  to  gather  with  it  the  granules  of  malleable  iron  float- 
ing in  the  melted  mass  of  scoria  or  slag.  The  granules  or  glo« 
bides  of  iron  gradually  weld  together  and  separate  from  the 
scoria ;  and  this  separation  is  hastened  by  the  puddler  gradually 
forming  large  masses,  called  balls,  weighing  about  80  lbs.,  from 
which  the  scoria  drains  out.  This  part  of  the  operation  requires 
great  skill  in  the  puddler ;  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbon 
has  been  oxidized,  so  that  if  the  current  of  air  is  not  managed 
with  great  care,  the  iron  itself  is  oxidized,  or  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  "burnt;''  and  thus  not  only  does  great  loss  ensue  in 
the  quantity  of  malleable  iron  produced,  but  also  the  iron  con- 
taining a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  is  brittle,  and  of  bad 
quality. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  various  chemical  changes  which 
pig  iron  undergoes  during  its  conversion  into  wrought  iron. 

The  iron  we  took  for  our  experiments  was  a  good  cold- blast 
Staffordshire  iron ;  the  pig  was  rather  gray,  being  of  the  quality 
used  for  making  iron  wire,  or  a  gray  No.  3.  Its  composition 
was  as  follows  : — 

First  Second 

analysis.        analysis.        Mean. 

Carbon 2-820  2*230  2-275 

Silicium  .    ; 2-770  2-670  2-720 

Phosphorus 0580  0710  0-645 

Sulphur .     0-318  0-288  0-301 

Manganese  and  aluminium  •     traces  traces 

Iron 94-059  94-059  94-059 

100047      99-957     100-000 

224  lbs.  of  the  above  pig  iron  were  introduced  at  12  o'clock, 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1856,  into  a  puddling  furnace  which  had 
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been  cleaned  out  with  malleable  iron  scraps.  After  thirty 
minutes  the  pigs  began  to  soften  and  to  be  easily  crumbled^  and 
ten  minutes  more  had  hardly  elapsed  when  they  entered  into  a 
state  of  ftision.  The  first  sample  was  taken  out  of  the  furnace 
at  12^  40^^  p.M.^  from  the  centre  of  the  melted  mass  with  a 
large  iron  ladle  and  poured  on  a  stone  flag  to  cool.  The  flue  of 
the  furnace^  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  kept  open^  was  now 
Ujearly  closed  by  a  damper  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  so  that  the 
products  of  combustion  came  out  by  the  door  of  the  furnace  and 
other  openings,  whilst  little  or  none  escaped  by  the  chimney. 

Appearance  of  the  Sample. 

On  breaking  the  sample  as  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  it  had  no 
longer  the  appearance  of  gray  No.  3  pig  iron,  but  a  white^  silvery, 
metallic  fracture,  similar  to  that  of  refined  metal.  The  rapid 
cooling  of  the  sample  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  change 
noticed,  for  it  contained  quite  as  much  carbon  as  the  pig  iron 
used ;  and  further,  the  carbon  was  in  a  very  similar  condition, 
as  in  both  cases  a  large  quantity  of  black  flakes  of  carbon  floated 
in  the  acid  liquors  in  which  the  iron  was  dissolved.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  amount  of  carbon  and  silicium  which  the  above 
sample  contained  per  cent. : — 

First  analysis.     Second  analysis.     Mean. 
Carbon  ....     2-673  2-780  2-726 

Silicium      .     .     .     0-893  0-938  0-915 

These  results  are  highly  interesting,  as  they  show  that  the 
iron  had  undergone  during  the  forty  minutes  which  it  had  been 
in  the  furnace,  two  opposite  chemical  changes;  for  whilst  the 
proportion  of  carbon  had  increased,  the  quantity  of  silicium  had 
rapidly  decreased.  This  curious  fact  is  still  further  brought  out 
by  the  sample  which  we  took  out  of  the  furnace  at  1  p.m.,  or 
twenty  minutes  later  than  the  last  sample  analysed,  as  is  shown 
in  this  Table : — 

Carbon.       Silicium. 

Pig  iron  used 2-275         2-720 

1st  sample  taken  out  at  12^^  40"*     .     2-726         0915 
2nd  sample  taken  out  at  V'O^  .     .     2'965         0-197 

Therefore  the  carbon  had  increased  0-625,  or  21-5  per  cent,  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  silicium  had  decreased  in  the  enormous  pro- 
portion of  above  90  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  these  opposite 
chcQiical  actions  are  due,  in  the  case  of  the  carbon,  to  the  excess 
of  this  element  in  a  great  state  of  division  or  in  a  nascent  state 
in  the  furnace,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  the  high  tempe- 
rature it  combines  with  the  iron,  for  which  it  has  a  great  affinity, 
whilst  the  silicium  and  a  small  portion  of  iron  are  oxidized  and 
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combined  together  to  form  protosilicate  of  iron,  of  which  the 
scoria  or  slag  produced  during  this  first  stage  of  puddling  con- 
sists, and  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  remaining 
phsenomena  of  the  puddling  process. 

2nd  Sample^  taken  out  of  the  furnace  at  V^  0"*  p.m. 
This  sample  contained  the  following  quantities  of  carbon  and 


silicium : — 

First  analysia. 

Second  analysis. 

Meant 

Carbon  .     . 

.     .     2-910 

2-900 

2-905 

Silicium.     . 

.     .    0226 

0-168 

0197 

It  had  the  same  white,  silvery  appearance  as  No.  1 ;  but  had 
this  difference,  that  it  was  slightly  malleable  under  the  hammer, 
instead  of  being  brittle  like  No.  1.  The  scoria  also  was  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  mass  when  cold,  and  not  mixed  with  the 
metallic  iron,  as  in  succeeding  examples. 

3rrf  Sample,  taken  out  at  V^  5™  p.m. 

The  mass  in  the  furnace  having  become  very  fluid,  and  begin- 
ning to  swell  or  enter  into  the  state  caUed  ''  the  boil,^'  a  small 
quantity  was  ladled  out.  When  cold  it  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  two  previous  ones,  being  composed  oi  small  globules 
adhering  to  each  other,  and  mixed  with  the  scoria ;  the  mass 
therefore  was  not  compact,  like  the  former  ones,  but  was  light 
and  spongy ;  its  external  appearance  was  black,  and  the  small 
globules  when  broken  presented  a  bright  metallic '  lustre,  and 
were  very  brittle  under  the  hammer.  We  had  for  some  time 
considerable  difficulty  in  separating  the  scoria  from  the  globules 
of  iron ;  but  we  found  that  by  pulverizing  the  whole  for  a  long 
time  the  scoria  was  reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  and  by  sieving 
we  could  separate  it  from  the  iron,  which  was  much  less  friable. 
The  iron  thus  cleansed  from  its  scoria  gave  us  the  following 
results : — 

First  analysis.    Second  analysis.    Mean. 
Carbon  ....     2-466  2-421  2-444 

SiUcium.     .     .     .     0-188  0-200  0-194 

4M  Sample,  taken  out  at  V^  20°^  p.m. 

As  soon  as  the  last  sample  had  been  taken  out,  the  damper  of 
the  furnace  was  slightly  raised  so  as  to  admit  a  gentle  current  of 
air,  which  did  away  with  the  smoke  which  had  been  issuing  from 
the  puddler^s  door,  and  a  clear  and  bright  flame  was  the  result. 
This  was  done,  no  doubt,  to  facilitate  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon 
of  the  iron,  and  to  increase  this  action  the  puddler  quickly  agi- 
tated the  mass.  Under  these  two  actions  the  mass  swelled  up 
rapidly,  and  increased  to  at  least  four  or  five  times  its  original 
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balk ;  and  at  1^  20™^  the  mass  being  in  full  boil^  this  4th  sample 
was  taken  out.  Whilst  coolings  it  presented  the  interesting  fact, 
that  in  various  parts  of  it  small  bine  flames  of  oxide  of  carbon 
were  perceived,  no  doubt  arising  from  the  combustion  of  carbon 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  curious  that  this  phae- 
nomenon  was  not  observed  in  the  previous  samples.  It  is  due 
probably  to  the  following  causes:  first,  that  the  cast  irou, 
having  been  brought  by  the  boil  to  a  state  of  minute  division, 
offers  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
thus  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  iron 
is  facilitated ;  and  second,  that  at  this  period  the  carbon  seems 
to  possess  tittle  or  no  affinity  for  the  iron ;  for  one  of  us  has 
often  observed  that  when  pig  iron,  rich  in  graphite,  is  puddled, 
the  carbon  is  liberated  from  the  iron ;  for  if  a  cold  iron  rod  is 
plunged  into  the  mass  of  melted  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace, 
it  is  covered  with  iron  and  abundant  shining  scales  of  graphite 
carbon. 

The  appearance  of  this  No.  4  sample  was  most  interesting ; 
and  the  best  idea  that  we  can  give  of  it  is,  that  it  is  so  light  and 
formed  of  such  minute  granules  as  to  be  exactly  like  an  ants' 
nest.  The  particles  have  no  adherence  to  each  other,  for  by 
mere  handting  of  the  mass  it  falls  into  pieces.  This  is  due  to 
each  particle  of  iron  being  intimately  mixed  with  scoria.  The 
granules  of  iron  have  a  black  external  appearance,  are  very  brittle 
under  the  hammer,  and  when  broken  they  present  a  bright, 
silvery,  metallic  fracture.  The  scoria  was  separated  by  the 
method  above  described  for  No.  3,  and  the  quantities  of  carbon 
and  siUcium  which  the  iron  contained  were  as  follows : — 

First  analysis.     Second  analysis.    Mean. 
Carbon  ....     2-335  2-276  2305 

Silicium.     .     .     .    0-187  0-178  0183 

6ih  Sample  taken  out  at  1^  35™  p.m. 

This  sample  is  a  most  important  one  in  the  series,  as  it  is  the 
first  in  which  the  iron  is  malleable  and  flattens  when  hammered. 
It  was  ladled  out  of  the  furnace  just  as  the  boil  was  completed, 
and  the  swollen  mass  began  to  subside.  The  damper  at  the  top 
of  the  chimney  was  drawn  up,  so  that  a  very  rapid  draught  was 
established  through  the  furnace.  The  puddler  also  changed  his 
tool,  leaving  the  rubble  and  taking  the  puddle  to  work  with. 
When  cold  it  partakes  of  the  appearance  of  Nos.  3  and  4  sam- 
ples, the  mass  being  spongy  and  brittle,  as  in  No.  4,  but  less 
granulated,  and  like  No.  3,  being  in  separate  globules,  mixed 
with  the  scoria.  The  granules  are  black  externally,  but  are 
bright  and  metallic  when  flattened.  The  analysis  of  these  glo- 
bules proves  that  the  mass  of  iron  in  the  furnace  has  lost  during 
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the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  has  elapsed  since  the  taking  of 
No.  4  sample^  a  large  proportion  of  its  carbon^  equal  to  20  per 
cent,  of  its  weighty  whilst  the  silicium^  on  the  contrary,  has 
remained  nearly  stationary. 

First  analysis.    Second  analysis.    Mean. 
Carbon  ....     1-614  1-681  1-647 

Silicium.     .     .     .     0-188  0-178  0-185 

6M  Sample,  taken  out  at  1^  40°^  p.m. 

The  reason  why  this  sample  was  taken  only  five  minutes  after 
the  last  sample,  was,  that  the  mass  in  the  furnace  was  rapidly 
transforming  itself  into  two  distinct  products,  viz.  the  scoria  on 
the  one  hand,  and  small  globules  of  malleable  iron  on  the  other. 
We  attached  some  importance  to  this  sample,  as  the  workman 
was  on  the  point  of  beginning  the  balling  or  agglomerating  the 
globules  of  iron,  so  as  to  form  large  balls  of  about  80  lbs.  weight, 
to  be  hammered  and  rolled  out  into  bars.  Whilst  the  mass 
taken  out  for  analysis  was  cooling,  small  blue  flames  of  oxide  of 
carbon  issued  from  it.  These  were  similar  to  those  observed  in 
Nos.  4  and  5,  but  were  not  so  abundant.  The  appearance  of 
this  sample  was  very  similar  to  the  last  one,  with  the  exception 
that  the  scoria  was  not  so  intimately  mixed  with  the  globules  of 
iron,  and  that  these  were  larger,  and  slightly  welded  together 
when  hammered.  The  proportions  of  carbon  and  silicium  were 
as  follows : — 

First  analysis.  Second  analysis.        Mean. 
Carbon".     .     .     .     1-253  1-160  1-206 

Silicium.     .     .     .    0-167  0160  0163 

When  these  figures  are  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
analysis,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  whilst  the  silicium  re- 
mains nearly  stationary,  the  carbon  rapidly  diminishes ;  for  in 
the  five  minutes  which  elapsed  between  the  taking  out  of  the 
two  samples,  there  was  28  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  burnt  out. 
This  rapid  decrease  of  carbon  in  the  iron  is  maintained  during 
the  remaining  ten  minutes  of  puddling.  In  fact,  in  one  quarter 
of  an  hour,  viz.  from  1^  35™  to  1^  50™,  the  iron  lost  50  per  cent, 
of  the  carbon  which  it  contained  at  1^  35™. 

7th  Sample,  taken  out  at  V^  45™. 

This  sample  was  obtained  when  the  puddler  had  began  to 
ball.  The  appearance  of  the  sample,  although  similar  to  the 
last,  differs  from  it  by  the  granules  being  rather  larger,  and 
nearly  separated  from  the  scoria,  which  forms  a  layer  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  mass.  These  granules  are  also  much  more 
malleable,  for  they  are  easily  flattened  under  the  hammer.   This 
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last  fact  is  easily  iaccoanted  for  by  the  small  amount  of  carbon 
which  it  contains^  as  stated  above  and  shown  by  these  results :— ^ 


I^nt  analysis. 

Second  analysis. 

Mean. 

Carbon  '   . 

.     1-000 

0-927 

0963 

Silicium    . 

.    0160 

0-167 

0163 

8/A  Sample,  taken  out  at  V"  SO"*. 

This  last  sample  was  taken  a  few  minutes  before  the  balls 
were  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  furnace,  to  be  placed  under 
the  hammer,  and  was  a  part  of  one  of  the  balls  which  were  sepa- 
rated and  placed  to  cool.  It  was  observed  that  no  blue  flame 
issued  from  the  mass  as  it  cooled.  The  appearance  of  the 
sample  showed  that  the  mass  constituting  the  ball  was  still 
spongy,  and  granulated  similar  to  the  previous  ones.  The  only 
difference  was,  that  the  granules  adhered  together  sufficiently  to 
require  a  certain  amount  of  force  to  separate  one  from  the  other, 
and  also  that  they  were  much  more  malleable  under  the  hammer. 
They  were  found  to  contain  the  following  quantities  of  carbon 
and  silicium  per  cent. : — 


First  analysis. 

Second  analysis. 

Mean. 

Carbon     . 

.     0-771 

0-773 

0-772 

Silicium    . 

.    0170 

0-167 

0-168 

We  should  observe  here,  that  the  black  coating  which  covers 
the  granules  of  iron,  even  of  No.  8  sample,  pre^rves  the  iron 
from  all  oxidation;  for  none  of  the  samples  became  oxidized 
during  the  nine  months  they  were  in  the  laboratory,  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  various  acid  fumes  floating  about. 
This  black  coating  is  probably  composed  of  a  saline  oxide  of 
iron. 

9th  Sample.— Puddled  Bar. 

The  balls  taken  out  of  the  furnace  were  hammered,  and  then 
rolled  into  bars,  and  in  these  we  found  the  following : — 


First  analysis. 

Second  analysis. 

Mean. 

Carbon     . 

.    0-291 

0-301 

0-296 

Silicium    . 

.    0-130 

0-110 

0-120 

Sulphur    . 

.    0-142 

0-1^ 

0-134 

Phosphorus 

.    0139 

•   •    • 

0189 

lOM  Sample. — Wire  Iron. 

The  puddled  bars  were  cut  into  billets  of  about  4  feet  in 
length,  and  heated  in  a  furnace  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  rolled 
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into  wire  iron.     The  proportions  of  carbon,  silicium,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  were  as  follows : — 


First  analysis. 

Second  analysis. 

Mean. 

Carbon     . 

.     0100 

0122 

0111 

Silicium    . 

.     0095 

0082 

0088 

Sulphur    . 

.    0093 

0096 

0094 

Phosphorus 

.    0117 

•  •  • 

0-117 

To  complete  the  series  of  products  in  the  conversion  of  pig 
iron  into  wrought  iron^  we  analysed  the  scoria  or  slag  which 
remained  in  the  furnace  after  the  balls  had  been  taken  out,  and 
found  its  composition  to  be  as  follows : — 


Silica 

16-53 

Protoxide  of  iron   .     .     . 

66-23 

Sulphuret  of  iron  .     .     . 
Phosphoric  acid     .     .     . 
Protoxide  of  manganese  . 
Alumina 

6-80 
8-80 
4-90 
1-04 

Lime 

0-70 

10000 

Therefore  in  the  scoria  are  found  the  silicium^  phosphorus^  sul- 
phur and  manganese  which  existed  in  the  pig  iron ;  and  pro- 
bably the  phosphorus  and  silicium  are  removed  from  the  iron 
by  their  forming  fusible  compounds  with  its  oxide. 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  giving  our  results  in  a  tabu- 
lated form^  so  that  the  removal  of  the  carbon  and  silicium  may 
be  better  appreciated  by  those  who  may  consult  it  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  such  information  as  may  lead  them  to  those  im- 
provements to  which  we  think  our  investigations  tend. 


PiginnuMd. 

Time. 

Carbon. 

Silidum. 

2276 

2-720 

Sample  No.    1 

12-40 

2726 

0-915 

,;         n        2 

10 

2-905 

0197 

u       „      3 

15 

2-444 

0194 

i»      4 

120 

2*305 

0-182 

f»        >f      ^ 

1-35 

1-647 

0-183      . 

9t              f»           ^ 

1-40 

1*206 

0-163 

■•              $t            0 

1-45 

0963 

0163 

..        \,      8 

1-60 

0-772 

0-168 

Paddled  bar,    9 
Wire  iron,      10 

0-296 
0-111 

0-120 
O088 

Finally^  we  wish  to  express  to  Mr.  Simeon  Stoikowitsch  our 
beat  thanks  for  the  ability  and  perseverance  which  he  has  shown 
in  helping  ua  in  these  long  and  tedious  analyses. 
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XX.  Researches  in  Statical  Electricity. 
By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  F.R.S. 

[Continued  from  p.  100.] 

Charging  of  the  proof-plane  and  other  insulated  conductors. 
Coulomb's  experiment  with  a  hollow  globe  and  circular  plate  of  twice 

the  diameter. 
Expression  representing  electrical  charge. 

28.  A  QUESTION  has  not  unfrequently  arisen  in  regard  to 
-^tx.  the  charging  of  the  proof-plane  and  simple  electrified 
conductors,  which  admits  of  an  easy  solution  upon  the  element- 
ary principles  and  subsequent  experimental  inquiries  we  have  been 
considering.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  these  bodies  take  up 
electricity  upon  all  their  surfaces^  or  upon  one  only.  Now  it  is 
evident,  (3)  and  Exp.  4,  that  neither  the  proof-plane  nor  any  other 
conductor  can  take  up  electricity  upon  either  face,  except  we  dis- 
place from  the  face  of  contact  a  portion  of  its  own  electricity  (3). 
The  charge  virtually  consists  of  its  own  displaced  electricity  (9), 
consequently  the  charge  it  receives  will  be  entirely  dependent  on 
this  induced  change,  as  we  have  already  seen  (1 7) .  In  the  case  of 
an  insulated  conducting  surface  exposed  to  the  operation  of  sur- 
rounding matter,  a  stratum  of  accumulated  electricity  must  always 
be  found  upon  all  its  surfaces  upon  the  principles  already  exposed 
(10).  Let,  for  example,  a,  b,  c,  fig.  18,  be  three  concentric  hollow 
spheres  placed  one  within  the  other,  and  so  sustained  as  not 
anywhere  to  touch ;  let  the  interior  middle  sphere  be  perfectly 
insulated,  whilst  the  spheres  a  and  c  communicate  with  the 
ground;  then  in  communicating  electricity  to  the  insulated 
sphere  by  we  find  it  charge  on  both  its  surfaces,  and  so  produce 
an  electrical  stratum,  b  c,  on  each  side  of  it.  If  we  cut  off  the 
influence  of  the  sphere  a  or  c,  then  it  charges  on  one  surface 
only ;  at  least  the  charge  on  the  opposite  surface  is  so  small  as 
to  admit  of  being  neglected  in  such  an  experiment.  In  the  case 
of  the  double  induction,  twice  the  quantity  of  electricity  may  be 
accumulated  under  the  same  degree  of  the  electrometer.  The 
following  experiments  are  instructive,  and  very  conclusive. 

Easp.  14.  Let  a  light  circular  disc  of  gilded  or  silvered  wood,  c, 
fig.  19,  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  something  less  than  *25  of 
an  inch  thick,  be  suspended  from  a  varnished  glass  arm  by  an  in- 
sulating thread  of  varnished  silk  gut  (2) ;  connect  it  with  the 
hydrostatic  electrometer  E,  or  with  the  fixed  ball  of  the  balance, 
as  in  fig.  17  (22).  Let  two  other  perfectly  similar  plates,  a,  b,  be 
suspended  in  like  manner  at  an  equal  distance  upon  each  side  of 
the  plate  c. 

Connect  one  of  the  external  plates,  a,  with  the  ground,  and 
proceed  to  charge  the  centre  plate  c  with  a  given  number  of 
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measures  of  electricity^  the  opposite  plate  b  being  turned  aside 
during  this  process.  Observe  now  the  electrometer  intensity  in 
degrees  at  a  given  distance  of  the  attracting  discs  p,  n.  Suppose 
the  number  of  measures  5 ;  distance  of  the  plates  a,  c  '5  of  an 
inch^  distance  of  the  attracting  discs  p,  n  *6  of  an  incb^  and  the 
index  indication  10  degrees. 

Replace  plate  b,  and  put  it  also  in  connexion  with  the 
ground.  Discharge  the  air  between  c  and  o  by  a  communi- 
cation between  the  two  coatings  or  plates  a,  c  in  the  usual  way, 
and  repeat  the  former  process;  the  number  of  measures  now 
requisite  to  produce  10  degrees  of  force  will  be  10  measures,  or 
just  double  the  former.  The  plate  c,  therefore,  or  rather  the 
air,  has  now  charged  in  proportion  to  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
plate,  which  in  this  case  have  been  each  exposed  to  a  free  induct- 
ive action,  and  the  electricity  proper  to  the  plate  c  has  been  en- 
abled to  retire,  as  it  were,  outward  toward  the  stratum  of  air  on 
each  side  of  it. 

24.  This  is  precisely  what  happens  in  the  case  of  what  we  term 
the  charging  simple  insulated  conductors,  except  that  from  the 
distance  of  other  conducting  matter  taken  as  the  opposite  or  un- 
insulated coating  to  the  charge,  the  accumulation  is  less  complete 
and  more  feeble.  If  we  look  at  this  question  somewhat  critically, 
we  may  probably  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  essence  of  the  charge 
is  virtually  the  displaced  electricity  proper  to  the  plate  itself  (9), 
(17).  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  are  about  to  communicate 
a  given  measure  of  electricity  to  the  rectangular  plate  adb, 
fig.  20,  through  the  intervention  of  a  small  carrier-ball  c,  charged 
to  saturation,  suppose  positively,  and  applied  to  any  point  c  of 
the  plate.  The  first  action  will  be  that  of  direct  and  reflected 
induction,  already  explained  (3),  fig.  2 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  elec- 
tricity proper  to  the  plate  recedes  in  every  direction,  cd,  cd,  cb, 
from  the  point  c,  and  a  powerful  negative  space,  c,  is  for  a  moment 
produced  all  around  it ;  at  the  same  instant,  the  charge,  before 
distributed  uniformly  over  the  carrier-ball,  concentrates  itself  by 
the  reflected  induction  immediately  upon  the  point  c  in  contact 
with  the  plate ;  a  neutralization  of  the  opposite  forces  ensues,  and 
the  plate  and  surrounding  air  remain  charged  with  the  displaced 
electricity.  If  the  magnitude  of  the  plate  be  considerable  in 
respect  of  the  carrier-ball,  all  its  charge,  or  nearly  all,  will  have 
disappeared  on  a  first  contact ;  and  the  charge  communicated  as 
in  the  Leyden  jar  will  be  so  greatly  masked  by  the  inductive 
action  of  surrounding  matter,  that  comparatively  little  effect  is 
produced  on  an  electrometer,  n,  placed  in  connexion  with  the 
pJJEite.  On  a  repetition  of  this  operation,  the  same  actions  are 
apparent :  another  quantity  of  electricity  becomes  displaced,  and 
agai^  the  carrier-ball  becomes  robbed  of  its  electricity;    The 
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electrometer  now  begins  to  evince  an  increased  action.  A  third 
application  becomes  still  more  sensible.  The  carrier-ball  may 
yet  yield  up  so  large  a  portion  of  its  electricity^  that  the  residue 
on  it  may  be  neglected^  and  the  march  of  an  electrometer  of 
measure  E,  fig.  13,  will  be  as  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity displaced.  A  stratum  of  air  everywhere  surrounding  the 
metal  becomes  in  this  way  charged ;  or^  according  to  Faraday, 
polarized  and  inductive  action  becomes  propagated  through  con- 
tiguous or  next  particles  to  bodies  at  a  distance :  in  this  sense, 
simple  insulated  conductors,  as  distinguishable  from  a  more  regu* 
larly  coated  surface  or  stratum,  may  be  conceived  to  charge  upon 
all  their  surfaces.  That  thisds  not  only  possible  but  certain,  is 
shown  in  our  last  experiment  14,  the  charge  itself  being  re- 
solvable into  the  displaced  electricity  of  the  plate  itself.  When 
the  possible  displacement  becomes  exhausted,  the  charge  is  at  a 
maximum  under  the  given  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
experiment. 

In  the  case  of  a  coated  stratum  of  air,  fig.  19,  Exp.  14,  in 
which  two  coatings  only,  a,  c,  are  employed,  plate  b  being  turned 
aside,  the  intervening  air  on  one  surface  of  the  plate  may  be 
considered  as  the  more  immediate  recipient  of  the  charge :  still 
the  air  in  contact  with  the  exterior  surface  of  the  plate  may  be 
conceived  to  participate  in  the  operation.  We  have  here  merely 
to  suppose,  in  the  case  of  employing  both  the  plates  a,  by  that 
plate  b  has  been  removed  to  an  indefinite  distance.  It  is  only 
on  account  of  the  small  induction  of  distant  matter^  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  near  and  directly  opposed  coating  on 
plate  a,  that  we  commonly  neglect  the  charge  by  distant  induc- 
tion upon  its  opposite  surface^  and  consider  only  the  charge  de- 
veloped immecQately  between  the  two  plates  or  coatings  a,  c. 
When  we  bring  into  operation,  however,  a  third  plate  bj  m  the 
way  shown,  Exp*  15,  then  the  equal  induction  upon  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  centre  plate  c  is  complete,  and  we  obtain  a  full 
or  doable  charge. 

25*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  define  here  more  explicitly  what 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  charge,  considered  as  an  expres- 
sion of  quantitative  measurement.  By  the  term  electrical  charge 
of  an  insulatisd  ccmduetor,  we  are  to  understand  the  mcwisured 
quantity  of  electricity  it  can  sustain  under  a  given  degree  of  th6 
^ctrometer  as  referred  to  some  umt  of  measure*  Thus,  fig.  21, 
let  a  globe  S^  a  circular  plate  F,  of  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
sphere,  aiid  a  rectangular  plate  B,  of  the  same  area  as  the  sphei^ 
and  plate»  be  put  successively  in  oonnexioD  wifdi  the  fised  dibc 
,p  of  the  electrfwneter  E,  fig.  19,  or  with  the  filed,  bdl  ah^bit 
^alaTice:^>  fig*  17  (22).  Then  the; same  quantity  <xf  qlecti^ty 
iCOmuk^iiMited  to  these  thnee  bodies^  S,  F,  R,  affioSBtPsi^be'^kdliii- 
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meter  very  differently,  notwithstanding  that  the  surface  is  the 
same  in  each.  And  in  order  to  give  to  the  electrometer  the  same 
indication,  different  quantities  will  be  required*  Thus,  if  five 
measures  communicated  to  the  sphere  indicate  10  degrees  of 
force,  seven  measures  will  be  required  to  be  disposed  on  the  plate 
to  indicate  the  same  force :  for  the  rectangle  some  other  number 
will  be  required*  The  number  of  measures  thus  requisite  to 
bring  the  electrometer  index  to  the  same  point,  is  the  electrical 
charge  of  the  given  conductor  as  accepted  by  Cavendish,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  electrical  capacity  of  any  given 
suiface. 

26.  This  understood,  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  an  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  experiment  by  Coulomb,  on  the  relative 
charges  of  a  hollow  sphere  and  a  circular  plate  of  twice  the  dia-^ 
meter;  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  plate  charges 
in  proportion  to  its  two  surfaces,  and  the  sphere  only  in  propor^ 
tion  to  its  outer  surface.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  the  experiments  of  this  most  ingenious  and 
profound  philosopher,  nevertheless  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they 
admit  of  a  somewhat  different  interpretation  from  that  generally 
given  to  them. 

Ewp.  15.  Take  two  equal  spheres,  A>  B,  fig«  22,  and  a  piate> 
F,  of  twice  the  diameter  of  the  sphere ;  charge  one  of  the  spheres 
A  with  a  given  quantity  of  electricity,  and  subsequently  touch  itr 
with  the  insulated  plate  F.  The  charge  by  the  method  of  Cou- 
lomb will  be  found  shared  between  the  sphere  and  plate  in  the 
proportion  of  1 :  2 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  plate  will  have  abstracted 
two-thirds  of  the  charge,  and  will  have  left  one-third.  Now,  as 
already  observed,  although  there  can  be  little  dotibt  of  the  accu- 
racy of  this  result  as  stated  by  Coulomb,  yet  the  sharing  the 
charge  between  these  bodies  is  not  the  same  thing  as  chai^trg 
the  bodies  separately  with  meaaured  quantities  of  electricity  (25). 
If  we  attempt  to  place  a  unit  of  quantity  on  the  sphere,  and  twice 
that  quantity  on  the  plate  under  the  same  degree  of  the  electro- 
meter, we  fail  to  do  it :  the  plate  will  not  receive  it.  And  we 
have  just  seen  (23),  Exp.  14,  that  when  a  plate  really  takes  up 
electricity  as  charge  in  proportion  to  both  its  surfaces,  we  then 
have  a  double  accumulation,  and  we  can  place  the  same  quan- 
tity of  electricity  on  each  surface  as  compared  with  a  given 
unit  of  quantity.  Now  in  the  sharing  of  the  charge  between 
the  sphere  and  plate,  the  plate  would  necessarily  appropriate 
to  itself  an  amount  of  electricity  proportionate  to  the  free  in- 
ductive action  between  it  and  the  sphere :  in  fact,  as  may  be 
deadly  seen,  its  remote  surface  F  is  twice  that  of  the  remote 
surface /?  of  the  sphere,  and  consequently  has  twice  the  direct 
inductive  capacity,  so  that  the  near  face  n  would  be  in  a  position 
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to  receive,  in  sharing  the  charge,  twice  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  would  be  retained  on  the  sphere  A.  Hence,  when  by  con- 
tact the  increased  induced  electrical  charge  of  the  sphere  in  the 
hemisphere  s  next  the  plate  is  communicated  to  the  plate,  and 
the  sphere  and  plate  are  taken  together  as  a  whole,  then  it  is 
that  the  plate  receives  a  quantity  proportionate  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  inductive  change  in  each,  without  which  there  would  not 
be  an  equilibrium  of  distribution  between  the  two  bodies  (3), 
tig.  2.  The  perfect  success  of  this  experiment  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  insulation,  and  the  absence  of  foreign  induction ;  if 
any  adventitious  circumstance  should  arise  calculated  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  sphere  by  induction,  as  by  the  presence  of 
near  matter,  some  particular  hygrometric  states  of  the  air,  or 
imperfect  insulation,  the  plate  and  sphere  will  appear  to  share 
equally,  as  I  have  found  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  and  as 
stated  in  my  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1836. 
Such,  however,  I  have  since  found  is  not  really  the  case  when 
the  experiment  is  very  perfectly  conducted  with  due  regard  to 
disturbing  influences. 

27:  The  result  of  this  experiment,  therefore,  although  it  may 
well  determine  the  relative  division  of  the  electricity  between  the 
two  bodies,  does  not  really  determine  their  relative  capacity  for 
electricity  or  their  charge  (25).  In  order  to  determine  this,  it 
is  requisite  to  compare  each  with  a  third  body,  on  the  principles 
laid  dowi;i  by  Cavendish,  and  which  may  be  very  weU  managed 
in  employing  a  third  body,  suppose  a  sphere  B,  fig.  20,  whidi 
may  be  either  equal  or  not.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  let  it  be 
equal. 

Eocp,  16.  Let  the  sphere  A,  charged  as  before,  be  touched  by 
an  equal  and  similar  neutral  sphere  B ;  then  the  charge  becomes 
«hared  equally  between  the  two  spheres,  and  the  capacity  of  a 
sphere  equal  to  the  plate  P,  of  twice  its  diameter,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  fraction  ^.  Repeat  this,  experiment  with  the 
plate  P;  then,  as  just  seen,  its  capacity  deduced  in  a  similar 
way  may  be  represented  by  the  fraction  |.  The  capacity  of  the 
sphere,  therefore,  is  to  the  capacity  of  the  plate  of  twice  the  dia- 
meter in  the  proportion  of  ^  :  § ;  that  is,  as  1  :  V2  very  nearly, 
or  as  1 :  1'4.  And  such  is  really  the  proportions  of  charge  which 
the  two  bodies  will  sustain  under  a  given  degree  of  the  electro- 
meter (25). 

Exp.  17.  Place  5  measures  of  electricity  on  the  sphere  B,  and 
7  measures  on  the  plate  P.  The  respective  reactive  forces  by  the 
method  of  Coulomb  will  be  precisely  the  same,  the  plate  being 
touched  by  a  free  tangent  plate  (fig.  11),  or  otherwise  near  its 
edge ;  that  is  to  say,  5  measures  is  to  sphere  as  7  to  plate^  that 
is,  as  1  ;  '/2,  or  1  :  1*4  very  nearly. 
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Sap.  18.  Place  the  plate  and  spiiere  successively  in  eotx^mu* 
nication  with  the  fixed  disc  of  the  hydrostatic  electrometer 
(fig*  18)^  or  the  fixed  disc  of  the  balance^  fig,  17.  Deposit  5 
neasures  on  the  sphere^  and  7  measures  on  the  plate :  the  index 
will  stand  at  the  same  number  of  degrees  in  each  case  as  before, 
A  great  many  such  experiments  may  be  adduced  to  show  that 
this  is  really  the  proportionate  electrical  capacities  of  a  sphere 
and  circular  plate  of  twice  the  diameter  of  the  sphere ;  and  that 
if  we  attempt  to  place  twice  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  the 
plate^  according  to  the  ordinary  deduction^  that  it  charges  in 
proportion  to  its  double  surface^  we  entirely  fail :  the  plate  will 
not  receive  any  other  proportion  of  charge  than  that  just  stated* 

28.  The  fact  that  simple  insulated  conductors  do  not  always 
take  up  electricity  in  proportion  to  their  surfaces  has  been  long 
known.  It  waa  first  observed  by  Le  Monnier  in  1746,  by  Volta 
in  1779,  and  was  observed  in  certain  cases  by  Coulomb  himself  in 
his  justly  celebrated  memoirs  on  electricity  in  L'Histoire  de 
PAeademie,  in  1785.  The  law,  however,  of  this  species  of  elec- 
trical action  has  never  been  fully  investigated  in  all  its  generality. 
In  the  case  of  spheres,  circular  plates,  and  plane  surfaces,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  very  simple  expression  for  the  rela- 
tive quantities  of  electricity  which  such  bodies  can  sustain  under 
a  given  degree  of  the  electrometer,  that  is  to  say,  their  charge ; 
and  which  comes  very  near  the  result  of  experiment  in  almost 
every  instance.  If  P  represent  the  circumference  or  perimeter, 
S  the  surface,  and  C  the  charge,  then  we  ^  have  C=  vl'SxP, 
taking  P  and  8  as  abstract  numbers.  That  this  is  true  for 
spheres,  circular  plates,  and  plane  surfaces  of  other  forms,  may 
be  most  satisfactorily  shown  in  the  way  just  described,  Exps.  17 
and  18.  Take,  for  example,  two  spheres,  Q,  R,  whose  diameters 
are  5*67  inches  and  9  inches  respectively;  then  we  have  for 
charge  of  sphere  Q,  of  diameter  5*67,  and  surface  101, 

v^STP=  a/101  X  17=42-4  nearly; 
and  for  charge  of  sphere  R,  of  diameter  9,  and  surface  264*5, 


i/S  X  P=  i/254-5  X  28-27=84-8  nearly; 

that  is  to  say,  the  relative  quantities  of  electricity  which  may  be 
accumulated  on  these  two  globes  under  the  same  electrometer 
indication,  or  in  other  words,  their  relative  charge,  will  be  as 
42'4 ;  84*8,  or  as  1 : 2,  their  surfaces  being  as  1  :  2*5. 

Eucp.  19.  Place  5  measures  on  globe  Q,  and  10  measures  on 
globe  R,  and  take  the  reactive  forces  by  the  method  of  Coulomb : 
these  reactive  forces  will  be  alike.  If  the  relative  charges  had 
been  in  proportion  to  their  surfaces,  they  should  have  been  in 
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the  pfoportidn  of  1 :  2*6 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  globe  riioiild  have 
taken  12*5  measures* 

This  result  may  be  also  examined  by  the  process  (Exp.  18). 

29.  A  similar  result  ensues  in  the  ehai^s  of  circular  pktes, 
either  as  compared  with  each  other,  or  with  spheres  of  the  same 
area,  as  we  haye  just  seen.  The  area  of  a  plate  and  sphere  h&ag 
tdcen  as  equal,  each  surface  to  each  surface,  the  relatire  charges 
will  be  as  \/P ;  that  is,  as  1 :  \/2,  the  circumference  of  a  sphere 
being  to  that  of  a  plate  of  twice  the  diameter  as  1 : 2. 

With  respect  to  hollow  cylinders  and  closed  surfaces  of  other 
forms,  their  charges  may  be  determined  by  comparing  them  witib 
the  charges  of  the  plates  into  which  they  maybe  supposed  to  be 
expanded.  Thus  if  a  square  plate,  whose  side  is  10  inches,  be 
turned  up  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  charge  of  the  cylinder  wiH 
be  to  the  charge  of  the  square  plate  as  1  :  1*4,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  sphere  and  circular  plate  of  twice  the  diameter,  in  which  the 
total  surfaces  are  the  same. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  can  be  accumulated  on  a  simple 
insulated  conductor  of  rectangular  figure,  appears  to  vary  with 
the  surface  and  perimeter  conjointly.  If  the  surface  be  constant, 
it  varies  with  VP ;  if  the  perimeter  be  the  same  or  nearly  so, 
or  does  not  differ  in  any  very  great  degree,  then  the  charge  will 
either  be  as  V'S,  or  come  very  near  it. 

Eap.  20.  Take  a  square  plate  whose  side  is  10  inches,  giving 
a  unit  of  surface  of  100  square  inches,  and  a  perimeter  of  40 
inches,  and  transform  this  square  into  a  rectangular  plate  87*3 
inches  in  length  by  2*7  inches  in  width,  which  exposes  the  same 
surface  of  100  inches  under  a  perimeter  of  80  inches ;  then  the 
relative  charges  of  these  two  surfaces,  as  before  tested  (25),  will 
be  as  1 ;  i/2. 

Eay),  21.  Take  a  rectangular  plate  of  about  40  inches  in 
length  by  5  inches  in  width,  and  suppose  it  divided  longitudi- 
nally into  two  parts ;  we  have  then  in  each  rectangle  one-half 
the  area  under  nearly  the  same  perimeter.  In  this  case  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  can  be  accumulated  upon  the  half 
surface  will  be  to  the  quantity  upon  the  whole  surface  also  as 
1 ;  >v/2,  that  is,  it  will  be  as  >v/§i  A  double  surface  will  not 
take  up  twice  the  quantity  of  electricity,  except  it  be  placed  under 
twice  the  perimeter.  If  we  take  a  plate  34*14  inches  long  by 
6*86  inches  wide,  which  gives  t\rice  the  surface  and  twice  the 
perimeter  of  a  square  whose  side  is  10  inches,  then  if  we  charge 
the  square  with  5  measures  and  the  rectangle  with  10  measures, 
the  reactive  forces,  as  in  Exp.  17  (27),  will  be  the  same. 

80.  These  pbsenomena  are  not  only  of  great  interest,  but  they 
have  an  important  dgnxfication  in  any  theoretical  explanation  of 
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e)^^#dl  licme  we  may  be  led  to  adopt.  l%ey  evidently  indicate 
a  disposition  in  the  electrical  molecules  to  increased  action  when 
grouped  closely  about  each  other;  when  subjected  to  a  state  of 
Iji^r  extension^  they  become  placed,  as  it  were,  further  without 
eact  other^s  influence,  and  appear  to  repose  with  greater  tran- 
millity  on  a  conducting  surface  considered  as  a  portion  of  a 
enlarged  system  (12).  It  is  well  known  that  when  two  similarly 
el^trified  bodies  are  brought  into  the  presence  of  each  other, 
the  electrometer  indications  of  these  two  bodies  begin  to  increase, 
^nd  continue  to  exhibit  further  excitement  as  the  bodies  are 
fsaused  to  approach  each  other.  Now  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
tjie  molecules  of  an  electrical  stratum  will  be  further  with- 
out ^  each  other^s  influence  when  accumulated  on  a  long  rect- 
angular plate,  R,  fig.  21,  than  on  a  circular  plate  P  of  equal  sur- 
foce.  I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  enter  upon  any  theoretical 
explanation  of  these  phsenomena,  much  less  do  I  adduce  them  in 
opposition  to  any  accepted  theory  of  electricity.  Whether  the 
several  facts  I  have  been  considering  be  explicable  or  not  upon  a 
given  theory,  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  determine  \  my  object 
is  the  progress  of  scientific  truth  untrammelled  by  hypothesis, 
not  theoretical  disquisition :  there  is,  perhaps,  notmng  more  cal- 
culated to  retard  the  advance  of  natural  knowledge  than  undue 
subserviency  to  what  may  be  designated  as  philosophical  doc- 
trine. The  mind  enslaved  by  opinion  looks  beyond  the  truth 
to  the  establishment  of  a  long-cherished  hypothesis ;  and  the 
question  at  last  is  not  as  to  the  value  of  recently  discovered  facts, 
but  as  to  their  agreement  with  theory.  It  was  thus  with  the 
Ptolemaists :  rather  than  endanger  their  doctrine  of  planetary 
motion,  they  encumbered  the  heavens  with  cycles  and  epicycles 
in  order  to  maintain  it.  My  own  impression  is,  that  so  far  from 
common  electrical  action  being  of  the  complex  and  difficult  nature 
usually  assigned  to  it,  it  is  of  an  extremely  simple  form,  and  that 
all  its  statical  phsenomena  are  capable  of  being  reconciled  and 
calculated  upon  a  few  very  general  tftid  very  simple  elementary 
principles. 

6  Windsor  Villas,  Plymouth, 
July  20, 1867. 

XXI.  On  Iodide  of  Aceiyle.     By  FaEDERicK  Guthrie*. 

THE  iodide  of  the  oxygen-containing  radical  acetyle,  or 
othyle,  is  formed  when  the  oxide  of  that  radical,  or  anhy- 
drous acetic  acid,  is  brought  into  contact  with  either  of  the 
iodides  of  phosphorus. 

To  prepare  it,  an  equivalent  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  is  poured 

*  Communieated  by  the  Author. 
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upon  considerably  jnoiie  tlian  an.«qiuv^ent  of  dry  phosphorus  in 
a  dry^  )oDg-necked  flask^  and  dry  iodine  added  in  small  quan* 
tities  at  a  time  in  rather  more  than  equivalent  weight.  The  flask 
is  then  warmed  till  action  has  ceased.  The  liquid  containing 
uncombined  iodine  is  poured  into  a  retort  containing  a  J>iece  of 
dry  phosphorus^  and  placied  in  an  inverted  position  in  connexion 
wi<^  a  eoudenser.  After  boiling  for  a  few  minutes^  the  retort 
is  reverted  and  the  contents  ciistiUed  offl  The  boiKng-poini 
remains  tolerably  constant  at  108°  C;  the  temperature  may, 
however^  be- pushed  to  120°  C*,  at  which  point  the  residue  m 
the  retort  is  inoonsiderable.  Thje  distiDate  is  vigorously  diaken 
with  mercury  until  it  becomes  transparent,  and  then  quickly 
decanted  and  rectified  at  108°  C.  However  cautiously  the  di-* 
stillation  be  effected,  a  portion  of  the  iodide  appears  to  suffer 
decomposition ;  hydiiodic  acid  escapes,  and  a  solid  residue  con- 
taining iodine  is  left  in  the  retort.  This  is  probably  a  substitu* 
tion  product,  containing  iodine  in  place  of  hydrogen* 

In  the  above  manner,  by  acting  on  Sf  ozs.  anhydrous  acetic 
acidy  with  9^  ozs.  iodine  and  aboat  1  oz.  phosphorus,  I  obtained 
5  ozs.  of  iodide  of  acetyle. 

>  Iodide  of  acetyle  is  a  transparent  liquid  of  brown  colour.  This 
coloration  is  specific,  and  does  not  arise  from  dissolved  iodine, 
for  it  cannot  be  removed  by  agitation  with  mercury.  It  boils  at 
108°  C.  at  757  millims.,  and  has  the  specific  gravity  1*98  at 
17°  C.  Its  vapour-density  could  not  be  determined  with  accu- 
racy, owing  to  the  above-mentioned  fact  of  its  not  being  perfectly 
volatile  without  decomposition.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air, 
has  a  most  suffocating  odour,  and  an  intensely  acid  and  corro- 
sive taste.  Water  decoaiposes  it  instantly  and  with  violence, 
hydriodic  and  acetic  acids  being  formed.  To  this  reaction  is 
due  the  energetic  action  it  has  on  organic  bodies  containing  the 
elements  of  water. 

In  the  analysis  of  this  body,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  were 
determined  in  the  usual  manner,  moderately  heated  copper- 
turnings  being  employed  in  the  anterior  of  the  combustion-tube 
to  arrest  volatilized  iodine.  The  iodine  was  estimated  as  iodide 
of  silver.  For  this  purpose  a  bulb  containing  a  weighed .  quan- 
tity of  liquid,  and  provided  with  two  capillary  tubes,  was  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  point  of  the  lower 
tube  being  then  broken  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  that 
of  the  upper  with  the  fingers,  the  air  was  forced  gradually 
through,  and  the  bulb  subsequently  washed  into  the  silver 
solution. 

Burnt  with  oxide  of  copper,  '7827  grm.  gave  '4416  grm.  car- 
bonic acid  and  '1641  grm.  water. 
/3088  grm.  yielded  -4140  grm.  iodide  of  silver. 
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The  excess  in  earbcm  and  hydrogen^  and  the  deficiency  in 
iodine^  show  that  the  liquid  was  not  quit^  free  from  anhydrous 
acetic  add. 

Zinc  and  sodium  decompose  iodide  of  acetyle  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. Mercury,  aided  by  the  sun^s  lights  also  effects  a  re- 
comporition,  iodide  of  mercury  being  formed,  and  littte  or  no 
permanent  gas  being  evolved.  The  products  of  the  action  of 
these  three  metals  appear  to  be  alike,  and  to  consist  of  a  body 
or  bodies,  soluble  in  aether,  and  rapidly  solidifying  in  contact 
with  the  air,  probably  owing  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  These 
bodies  have  not  been  obtained  in  a  state  fit  for  analysis. 

If  dry  ammonia  be  passed  over  iodide  of  acetyle,  an  elevation 
of  temperature  occurs,  the  ammonia  being  abundantly  absorbed. 
In  the  first  place,  two  atoms  of  ammonia  are  concerned,  the  pro- 
ducts being  acetylamine  and  iodide  of  ammonium,  according  to 
the  formula 

2NH8  4-  C^  H«  0«  I  =  NHn  4-  NH«  C^  H^  0«. 

The  iodide  of  ammonium,  being  insoluble  in  acetylamine,  sepa- 
rates in  the  solid  form.  On  continuing  the  action  of  ammonia 
upon  this  heterogeneous  product,  another  atom  of  ammonia 
engages  in  the  reaction,  the  iodide  of  ammonium  dissolves,  and 
a  heavy,  brown-coloured,  oily  liquid  results,  of  spec.  grav.  1-52 
at  19°  C.,  which  becomes  colourless  on  standing.  This  liquid 
yields  up  its  third  atom  of  ammonia  even  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
leaving  behind  acetylamine  and  iodide  of  ammonium.  Heated 
with  soda-lime,  according  to  Will  and  Varrentrap's  method, 
'2684  grm.  gave  a  platinum  salt  containing  '3376  grm.  of  pla- 
tinum, or  the  liquid  contained  21*82  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
The  formula  C4H3  0«lH-3NH3  requires  2308  per  cent. 

With  respect  to  the  rational  constitution  of  this  body  little 
can  be  predicted.  If  the  ammonium  type  be  preserved,  as  is 
probable,  it  may  be  represented  by  the  self-explicatory  scheme, — 
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Treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  bichloride  of  platinum,  a 
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pbAmam^  or  4Kh79  per  ecBt.    N<Mf  a»  the  body  ■   >     ' '        •     , 

3(NH*  CI  Pt  CP)  +  C*  H«  0«  NH«T  Pt  01* 

re(j[i^^rea  40*14  per  cent.«  it  follows  that  the  hydrochloric  acid 
had  determined  the  splitting  up  of  the  body^  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  above  scheme.  This  result  confirms  also  all 
the  pji^^eding  analyses. 

[Qipf^s  OoUege,  Manchester, 
.  ^,,  ,  August  1857. 

,JMitJJlUllU       .1.     J|l,.,l.  I     j      I  .■,  11"  ,.|    '       ..     I.     ,,     ■■■     ■  '■       ■    .T-T 

'     *  '  XXn.  On  the  Preparation  of  (he  Double  jEthers. 
'''^  By  Frederick  GtrtHRiE*. 

BY  acting  upon  chloride  of  amyle  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  caustic  potash  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100^  C.^  M.  Balard 
obtained  a  volatDe  setherial  liquid  boiling  at  112°  G.^  which  he 
described  as  oxide  of  amyle.  The  boiling-point  induced  Dr. 
WilKamson  to  regard  this  product  as  the  double  aether  of  the 
composition  C'<>H"0,  C^H^O,  being,  in  feci,  identical  with 
the  aether  he  himself  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyle 
on  sethylate  of  potash/  or  of  iodide  of  sethyle  on  amylate  of 
potash. 

The  latter  chemist  also  describes  this  sether  as  a  product  of 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  mixture  of  the  corresponding 
alcohols.  As  I  required  the  sether  in  point  in  rather  large  quan- 
tity, I  endeavoured  to  form  it  in  the  last-mentioned  manner; 
but  after  modifying  the  process  in  many  different  ways,  and  em- 
ploying large  quantities  of  the  mixed  alcohols,  I  was  forced  to 
abandon  it ;  for  although  the  product  had  the  characteristic  smell 
of  double  aether,  yet  I  was  unable  to  deduce  a  liquid  of  fixed 
boiling-point.  The  cause  of  this  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact,  that 
the  minimum  temperature  sufficient  for  the  setherification  of  the 
sethylic  alcohol  effects  a  more  profound  decomposition  of  the 
amylic  alcohol,  amylene  or  even  sulphurous  acid  being  formed. 

The  experiment  of  M.  Balard  therefore  naturally  presented 
itself  as  suggesting  a  possible  and,  if  possible,  economical 
method  of  attaining  my  object.  The  following  modification  of 
it  was  found  to  answer  very  satisfactorily. 

A  retort  connected  with  an  inverted  and  well-cooled  condenser 
was  half-filled  with  amylic  alcohol.  Into  this  about  two  equiva- 
lents of  very  finely-powdered  caustic  potash  were  introduced  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  half  an  hour. 
To  the  contents  of  the  retort,  which  became  solid  on  cooling,  an 
equivalent  of  iodide  of  sethyle  was  added  gradually  through  a 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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fanneUtube.  Doubk  deoompoBition  jtt  once  began]  heatwiHi 
evolved,  the  contents  of  the  retort  beeoming  liquid  and  boiling* 
The  action  waa  allowed  to  go  on  by  itself  tor  two  or  three  hours, 
l^ut  was  then  assisted  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  After  some 
hours'  digestion  the  contents  of  the  retort  ceased  to  boiL  The 
clear  liquid  was  then  decanted  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  and 
excess  of  caustic  potash  and  rectified. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  boiling-point  rises  from  100^  to 
110^  C,  its  constancy  at  and  about  that  point,  and  the  small* 
ness  of  the  residue  having  a  higher  boiling-point,  were  evidences 
of  the  completeness  of  l^e  reaction.  In  fact,  after  six  rectifica- 
tions the  weight  of  the  double  sather  obtained  was  two^thirds  of 
that  of  the  amylic  alcohol  employed.  It  boiled  at  111°,  112°, 
113°  C,  and  gave  on  analysis  (mean  of  two). 


CHHCC^ffO. 

Found. 

c    . 

.     .     72-41 

71-66 

H    . 

.     .     14-65 

14-27 

In  the  above  process  the  excess  of  caustic  potash  combines  • 
with  the  water  arising  from  the  separation  of  the  amylic  aBther 
from  the  amylic  alcohol,  so  that  no  water  appears  in  the  free 
state    ■ 

C^0H"O,HO  +  2KO,HO  +  C*Hsi=KI.fKO,2HO      , 
^  -fGWH«0,€^IPO.  ^ 

'There  (^an  be  little  doubt  that  analogous  recompositions  occur 
between  the  iodides  of.  the  other  ra<&als  and  the  splutions  of 
potash  in  the  several  alcohols ;  the  chief  point  to  be  attended  to 
being,  of  course,  such  selection  of  the  two  that  the  boiling-point 
of  the  prbdudt  shall  differ  as  widely  as  possible  from  those  of  the 
iodide  and  alcohol  emploved.  The  advantage  of  this  mode  of 
preparation  oonslibts  wholly  in  dispensing  with  metallic  potassium 
or  sodium,  metals  which  of  course  entirely  lose  value  as  soon 
as  oxidized. 

It  is  clear  that  all  such  bodies  may  be  regarded  in  three  ways: 
as  double  others,  as  single  aethers,  or  as  .alcohols,  according  to 
the  general  formulae 

Q2m  H2m+1  0,  C«°  H^n-^'  0, 
Qm+n  J]m«<<n+1  Ql 
Qm+n  J]m+n+l 

or 

Q2(m+n)  Jj2(m+n)+l  Q^  JJO. 

The  action  of  pentiodide  of  phosphorus  upon  a  member  of  this 
class  seemed  to  promise  to  throw  Ught  upon  the  above  question. 
Aocordix)gly  an  ounce  of  the  sethylatc  of  amyle,  prepared  as  above. 
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was  subjected  to  the  action  of  2^  ounces  of  iodine  in  presence  of 
an  excess  of  phosphorus^  as  in  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  sethyle; 
Reaction  ensued^  and  the  decanted  liquid  gave  a  distillate  which 
was  heavier  than  water ;  but  on  redistilling,  this  distillate  showed 
no  fixed  boiling-point ;  and  on  rectification,  two  liquids  were  iso- 
lated, having  the  respective  boiling-points  and  all  the  properties 
of  iodide  of  sethyle  and  iodide  of  amyle.  Now,  according  to  the 
two  latter  of  the  above  formulse,  we  should  in  the  one  case  expect 
a  body  having  the  composition  C"*'*'^  H"»+»+i  I,  and  in  the  other 
a  body  having  the  composition  C^»+»>  H*(»+°)+*  I.  The  forma- 
tion of  two  distinct  iodides  is  incompatible  with  both  of  these, 
and  supports,  if  it  does  not  prove,  the  correctness  of  the  formula 

(JSm  H2m+ 1  0^  (JJto  H«»+l  O. 

Owens  College,  Manchester, 
August  1867. 

XXIII,  On   the  Formation  of  Craters,  and  the  Nature  of  the 
.    Liquidity  of  Lavas.     By  6.  Poulett  Scrope,  Esq.,  M.P., 
F.R.S.y  F.G.S. 

[Concluded  from  p.  142.] 

II.  ^T^HE  Nature  of  the  Liquidity  of  Lavas. — So  much  for  that 
branch  of  my  subject, — the  formation  of  cones  and 
craters.  I  wish  now  to  ask  attention  to  some  circumstances 
irespecting  the  mode  of  emission  atid  nature  of  the  lavas  that 
proceed  from  them.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  comparatively 
tranquil  manner  in  which  some  lava-streams  are  seen  to  well  out 
from  the  flank  of  a  volcano,  or  its  summit,  and  the  probability 
that  differences  in  the  liquidity  or  viscosity  of  the  heated  matter 
at  the  time  of  its  efflux  may  occasion  corresponding  differences 
in  the  character  of  the  phsenomena*  Observation  confirms  this 
expectation ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  very  liquid  and 
vitrified  lavas,  such  as  those  of  Kilaueaand  Bourbon,  are  poured 
Out  more  or  less  tranquilly  without  any  very  violent  explosions^ 
their  imprisoned  vapours  evidently  escaping  with  comparative 
ease,  while  the  more  viscous  and  ultimately  stony  lavas,  possess^ 
ing  a  minor  degi'ee  of  liquidity,  and  consequently  not  allowing 
so  easy  a  passage  to  the  vapours  that  rise  through,  and  struggle 
to  escape  from  them,  are  protruded  with  fiercer  explosive  bursts, 
and  the  ejection  of  far  greater  quantities  of  scoria  and  odier 
fragmentary  matters. 

This  observation,  coupled  with  other  reasons  to  which  I  shall 
presently  advert,  led  me  to  an  opinion  expressed  in  the  works  pne^ 
viously  referred  to,  that  the  ordinary  crystalline  or  granular  lavas 
(making  exception  of  the  vitreous  varieties),  although  at  a  white 
heat  at  the  moment  of  their  emission  fmm  a  volcanic  vent,  ari 
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iioi  in  a  state  of  complete  fusion;  that  a  large  proportion  &t 
leasts  if  not  all,  of  tlie  crystalliike  or  granular  partioleg  of  which, 
when  cooled  and  consolidated,  they  appear  composed^  arealreadj^ 
formed  and  solid,  their  mobility  being  aided  by  the  intimate 
dissemination  through  the  mass  of  a  minute  but  appi^eciable 
quantity  of  some  fluid, — ^in  all  probability  water, — whieh  is  pre- 
v«ited  from  expanding  wholly  into  vapour  by  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected  while  within  the  volcanic  vent,  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  current,  until  that  pressure  is  sufficiently  reduced 
to  allow  of  its  expansion  in  bubbles,  or  its  escape  through  pores 
or  cracks,  by  which  it  passes  into  the  open  air  from  the  surfftce 
of  the  intumesc^it  lava. 

I  was  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  several  concurrent  con* 
siderations : — 

1.  If  all  lavas  are  (as  they  are  usually  supposed  to  be)  in  a 
state  of  complete  fusion  when  they  issue  from  a  volcano,  how  is 
it  that  they  do  not  all  present  the  same  glassy  texture  which  is 
seen  in  some,  the  obsidians,  the  pitchstoned,  and  punricebu's 
lavas  especially,  and  in  the  ropy,  cavernous,  filamentous  basalts 
of  Kilauea,  Iceland  and  Bourbon,  and  which  these  very  crystal- 
line and  stony  lavas  themselves  put  on  when  melted  under  the 
Uowpipe  or  in  a  furnace  ?  The  usual  answer  is,  that  thdi  'gra-» 
nular  and  crystalline  texture  is  acquired  subsequently  to  emission 
by  slow  cooling ;  and  the  experiments  of  Gregory  Watt  and  .Sir 
James  Hall  are  cited  in  support  of  this  assertion.  In  the  pre^onl 
day>  probably  the  process  by  which  Messrs.  Chance  and  Go.  d 
Birmingham,  devitrify  a  mass  of  fused  basalt  (from  the  Bpwley 
rag,  near  Dudley)  by  causing  it  to  cool  slowly  in  an  ^^  annealing 
fumace,^^  would  be  considered  as  a  strong  confirmatory  &ct. 

But  there  is  no  fact  more  certain  than  this,  that  the  superficial 
portions  at  least  of  a  lava-current  flowing  in  the  open  air  do  not 
cool  slowly.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  rapidly,  I  might  say 
instantaneously,  upon  their  exposure,  consolidated  and  cooled 
down  to  a  temperature  which  permits  them  to  be  handled  and 
even  walked  upon  without  damage.  How  is  it  that  this  sebri** 
form  crust,  or  the  solid  cakes  and  slabs  which  so  instantly  form 
upon  every  exposed  surface  of  lava,  nay,  even  the  scoirise  which 
are  tossed  up  in  a  liquid  state  by  the  eruptive  jets,  and  harden 
while  yet  in  the  air  before  they  fall,  exhibit  on  fracture  no  glassy 
texture,  but  much  the  same  earthy  or  stony  grain,  and  occasion'- 
ally  crystals  of  considerable  size  in  the  solid  matter  sep^ating 
their  cellular  cavities,  as  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  current 
which  is  known  to  have  cooled  very  slowly  ?  How  is  it  that 
some  lava-currents  are  stony  throughout,  others  vitreous  through^- 
ottt,  as,  for  example,  some  of  the  large  pumice-streams  of  Lipari, 
Iceland,  and  the  Andes  ? 
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I  have  recently  visited  themanufactory  of  Messrs.  Chance  and 
Co.,  at  Oldbury,  near  Birmingham,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  mode  in  which  the  basalt  used  there  (and  which  is  the  same 
upon  which  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  experimented)  conducts  itself  in 
their  furnaces,  and  I  found  that  when  the  liquid  and  fused  con- 
tents of  a  furnace  at  a  white  heat  are  poured  out  upon  a  brick  or 
other  floor  into  the  open  air,  so  as  to  represent  a  stream  of  lava 
flowing  out  of  a  volcanic  vent,  the  mass  consolidates  throughout, 
whatever  its  bulk,  into  a  homogeneous  and  purely  vitreous  black 
obsidian,  in  fact  an  absolute  glass,  with  a  condioidal  fracture 
and  sharp  cutting  edges.  It  is  only  when  made  to  consolidate 
very  slowly  in  an  oven  kept  at  a  high  temperature  for  some  days^ 
that  it  assumes  the  deadened  and  semi-crystalline  texture  of  the 
manufactured  article. 

If  this  process  be  interrupted,  it  is  found  to  have  commenced 
by  the  formation,  at  numerous  points  within  the  vitreous  mass, 
of  globular  concretions  about  the  sise  of  a  small  pea,  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  the  base,  and  having  a  pearly  lustre  and  radiated 
structure.  The  multiplication  and  confusion  of  these  crystallites 
or  sphdemUtes  ultimately  destroy  the  glassy  character  of  the  sub^ 
stance  altogeth^,  and  give  to  it  a  pearly  semi*crystalline  teid^ure, 
without,  however,  restoring  the  far  more  crystalline  aspect  of  the 
basaltic  rock.  A  similar  change  may  be  often  observed  to  have 
taken  place  in  nature  among  the  vitreous  lavas,  which  pass  into 
pearlstone  and  pitchstone  by  the  formation  of  the  same  kindiof 
sphaerulilic  concretions,  and  of  course  them  is  n0  questuHi  as  Iw 
the  complete  state  of  fusion  in  whn^  eneh  Imssi have  faeenipiow 
duced.  But  there  is  no  traee  of  such  a  process  in -anjr  ofthv 
ordinary  earthy,  and  stony  or  crystiAine  and  porphyritic^  Itfvaa. 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  currant  from<  either  Etna  or  Yesuvius 
haraig  ever  exhibited,  even-  on  its  most  rapidly  oooled  surftaesf, 
any  passage  into  true  obsidiaii,  or  sphcerulitic  pearlstonev  or  any 
portion  of  such  vitri&ctions.  A  pelUcle  or  glaze  of  a.  semii- 
vitreous  appearance  coats  the  suvfeice  in  some  parts,  or  linei»  the 
eellular  cavities ;  but  it  seems  evident  that  the  bulk  <£  the  matter 
could  not  have  been  at  the  time  of  its  emission  in  that  thoroughly 
fused  condition  which  it  assumes  when  meited  in  a  furnace  <Mr 
under  the  blowpipe. 

2.  It  struck  me  that  temperature  does  not  alone  determine 
the  fusion  or  liquefaction  of  substances ;  and  that  compression 
may  prevent.the  liquefaction  of  a  solid  at  a  high  temperature, 
just  as  it  prevents  the  vaporization  of  a  liquid,  in  the  common 
experiment  of  b(»ling  water  at  a  lower  temperature  in  a  rarefied 
atmoi^here.  If  so,  the  intense  pressure  to  which  heated  lava 
must  be  subjected  before  it  rises  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to 
discharge  itself  on  the  surface,  intensified  by  the  reaction  of  its 
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own  expansive  force  Arom  the  confining  surfaces^  might  perhaps 
prevent  its  complete  fusion^  however  high  the  temperature. 

8.  I  had  long  been  impressed  by  the  vast  volumes  of  aqueous 
and  other  elastic  vapours  evidently  discharged  from  every  volcano 
in  eruption,  and  to  all  appearance  the  chief  agents  in  the  exput 
sion  of  lavas  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  That  this  vapour  is 
liable  to  be  developed  in  every  part  of  the  mass  of  lava  is  shown 
by  the  formation  of  vesicles  throughout  its  substance  wherever 
the  pressure  is  so  reduced  as  to  permit  their  expansion;  for 
instance^  in  the  superficial  portions  of  a  current,  and  in  some 
lava-currents  throughout  the  entire  mass. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Knox,  related  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  in  1824*,  had  taught  me  that  water  in  an 
appreciable  quantity  is  mechanically  combined  with  the  elemen* 
taiy  partides  of  all  the  crystalline  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  The 
questions  therefore  arose, — Might  not  the  water  thus  intimately 
disseminated  through  a  mass  of  crystalline  lava,  although  at  an 
intense  temperature,  remain  unvaporized,  owing  to  the  still 
greater  intensity  of  the  pressure  by  which  it  is  confined  while 
yet  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  And  would  it  not,  under 
these  circumstances,  exert  an  intense  expansive  force  upon  all  the 
eonfining  molecular  or  crystalline  surfaces  between  which  it  lies, 
and  thus  occasion  a  tendency  to  separation  among  these  solid 
particles  whenever  the  compressing  forces  were  relaxed,  or  the 
temperature  increased  sufficiently,  so  as  to  give  a  certain  d^ree 
of  mobility  to  these  particles  inter  se,  and  an  imperfect  liquidity 
to  the  mass  composed  of  them  ?  And,  supposing  the  intumes- 
cence thus  occasioned  to  raise  any  portion  of  this  semi-liquid 
matter  into  the  open  air,  would  not  the  instantaneous  absorption 
of  caloric  from  the  contiguous  particles  that  must  aeeompany  the 
vi^iiBation  of  this  water,  and  its  escape  in  bubbles  or  pores  and 
through  cracks,  owing  to  the  nearly  absolute  cessation  of  pres^ 
sure,  account  for  the  sudden  cooling  down  and  setting^  or  eon^ 
solidation,  of  the  exposed  surfeces,  without  having  undergone 
complete  fusion  (except  in  the  case  of  mere  superficial  films), 
notwithstanding  their  previous  intense  temperature,  atnounting 
even  to  a  white  beat  ? 

This  supposition  seemed  to  me  to  account  satisfiictorily,  not 
only  for  the  absence  of  %  vitreous  texture  even  in  superficial  por- 
tions of  many  larv'a-strtotns^  and  their  instantaneous  ooAscdida- 
tion  on  exposure,  in  cellular  or  porous  slabs  and  cakes>  but  rise 
for  several  other  characteristics  of  igneous  rocks,  not  easily  to  be 
rccondled  with  the  idea  of  their  having  alwavs  issued  fiBm  the 
earth  in  a  staite  of  absolute  fusion ;  such^  for  exatttpk,  ae  the 
cracked  and  vitrified  aspect  of  the  fekpar-crystah  of  many  tra^ 
♦  Phil.  Twrai.  M26.  ' 
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chytes,  the  broken  and  dislocated  appearance  of  the  leucites, 
felspars^  and  other  crystals  in  many  basi^ts ;  the  frequent  arran^. 
ment  of  their  longest  axes  in  the  direction  of  the  bed  of  the  rock, 
that  is,  of  the  movement  of  the  lava  when  liquefied ;  the  finer 
grain  often  exhibited  towards  the  tail  or  extremity  of  a  current 
than  at  its  source,  the  brecciated  lavas  which  appear  to  have 
enveloped  fragments  in  great  number  of  the  same  material  with- 
out any  fusion  even  of  their  finest  angles.  So  also  might  be 
ej^lained  the  more  or  less  spongy,  porous^  and  loosely  crystal- 
line texture  of  many  trachytes,  and  their  disposition  in  thick 
beds  or  dome-shaped  bosses,  attesting  their  protrusion  ixi&.yety 
imperfect  state  of  hquidity,  more  resembling  the  intumescence 
of  some  kinds  of  dough  in  an  oven  than  the  fusion  of  metal  in 
a  furnace. 

And  here  let  me  remark,  that  Dr.  Daubeny,  and  some  other 
writers  on  volcanic  phsenomena,  have  spoken  of  the  vesicles  or 
air-bladders  in  lavas,  as  being  proofs  of  their  having  been  in  a 
state  of  complete  fusion.  But  have  the  loaves  baked  in  our 
ovens  been  in  fusion  ?  The  comparison  of  a  cellular  scoria  with 
a  loaf  or  a  French  roll  will  show  that  vesicles  of  precisely  similar 
appearance  to  those  of  lavas  are  producible  in  substances  of  a 
pasty  consistence,  which  owe  their  hquidity  to  au  aqueous  vehicle, 
the  heat  appUed  being  only  sufficient  to  develope  the  contained 
gases.  •  Other  kinds  of  baked  cakes  are  porous  rather  than  ceU 
lular,-  and  aptly  represent  the  texture  of  the  earthy  and  porous 
trachytic  lavas. 

Plutonic  Rocks. — This  theory  .as  to  the  nature  of  theUq^idity 
of  many  lavas  appeared  to  me  so  reasonable,  that  I  proceeded  to 
examine  its  applicabiUty  to  the  still  more  generally  crystalline 
plutonic  rocks,  from  the  alteration  of  which  by  heat  lavas  are 
usually  supposed  to  derive.  I  asked  myself,  what  would  proM- 
bably  be  the  effect  on  a  mass  of  granite,  for  example,  containing 
water  intimately  combined  with  its  molecular  particles,  and  con« 
fined  beneath  overlying  rocks  and  seas,  under  circumstances  of 
intense  compression,  and  at  the  same  time  high  and  increasing 
temperature  ?  Surely  a  tendency  to  intumescence,  which,  wheret 
ever,  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to.  which  it  takes  place, 
must  elevate  and  fracture  the  overlying  rocks,  and  likewise  dis« 
integrate  more  or  less  the  crystalline  particles  of  the  swelling 
mass,  through  the  irregularities  of  their  internal  movements  and 
mutual  friction.  Manv  of  the  crevices  broken  through  the 
neighbouring  rocks  would  be  injected  by  the  intumescent  matr 
ter.  Some  may  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to  allow  of  its  forcing 
its  way  into  the  open  air  as  a  lava,  perhaps  accompanied  by 
eructations  of  the  gases  and  vapours  developed  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  mass ;  or,  should  the  Uquefaction  not  be  sufficient  to  admit 
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of  the  rise  of  aeriform  babbles^  as  matter  of  a  po]:t>u8^  pasty,  or 
glutinous  consistency,  perhaps  even  semi-solid  in  texture  and 
bulky  in  fonh. 

It  might  happen  that^  circumstances  occasioning  in  turn  the 
preponderance  of  the  compressing  over  the  expansive  forces  (by 
reason,  for  example,  of  a  diminution  of  temperature),  portions  of 
the  subterranean  crystalline  mass  will,  after  a  partial  intumes- 
cence of  the  kind  supposed,  return  to  a  state  of  solidity.  The 
tesoit  may  be  a  more  fine-grained  rock,  owing  to  the  partial  dis- 
integration of  the  crystals ;  or,  if  the  disintegration  had  pro- 
ceeded sufficiently  far,  new  mineral  combinations  might  take 
place.  Indeed,  Watt  long  since  proved  that  the  particles  of 
even  apparently  solid  rocks  are  capable,  through  changes  in 
temperature,  of  internal  motion  sufficient  to  admit  their  re- 
arrangement according  to  polarity,  that  is,  of  crystallization.  Still 
more  likely  is  this  result  to  occur  on  the  condensation  or  escape 
of  any  fluid  which  had  previously  kept  them  from  contact  with 
each  other,  since  the  crystalline  polarity  can  only  exert  itself 
within  minute  distances.  And  thus  might  be  accounted  for 
the  frequently  observed  passages  of  granite  and  gneiss  into 
syenite,  greenstone,  trap,  or  trachyte,  and  the  varieties  of  mineral 
composition  which  these  rocks  at  times  exemplify.  So  also  the 
transitions  from  the  larger  crystalline  grain  to  the  finer,  and  the 
dykes  and  veins  which  these  rocks  so  often  contain  themselves, 
or  intrude  into  their  neighbours.  So,  too,  the  finer  grain  of  the 
sides  or  selvages  of  such  dykes  might  be  owing  to  the  greater 
difliittegration  of  the  crystals  by  friction  along  these  sides  as  the 
matter 'was  driven  through  them. 

Anothar  problematical  fact  which  this  theory  of  an  aqueons 
vehicle  in  heated  gi*anite  would  account  for,  is  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  the  quartz  in  this  rock,  not  in  crystals,  but  as  a  paste  or 
base,  seeming  to  be  moulded  upon  the  ciystals  of  felspar.  Had 
the  rock  crystallized  from  a  state  of  fusion,  the  felspar,  being 
fiir  more  fusible  than  quartz,  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
the  last,  not  the  first,  to  crystallize.  But  if  the  water  dissemi- 
nated through  the  rock  were  supposed  to  have  taken  the  quartz 
into  solution  by  aid  of  the  alkalies  present  in  the  felspar,  the 
fluid  vehicle  would  in  fact  become  a  liquid  or  gelatinous  silicate  ,* 
and  upon  consolidation  would  naturally  mould  itself  on  the  fel- 
spar crystals,  or  appear  as  a  paste  to  them.  I  adduced  the 
hot  siliceous  springs  of  Iceland  and  other  volcanic  districts  as 
proofs  that  heated  water  under  such  circumstances  could  dissolve 
Mlex. 

Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  2nd,  4th,  5tb, 
and  6th  chapters  of  my  ^  Considerations  on  Volcanoes,'  will  see 
that  the  above  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  arguments  there  put 
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forthj  perhaps  at  too  great  length,  and  in  a  form  which  may 
have  hindered  their  obtaining  at  the  time  of  their  publication 
the  attention  which  I  believe  they  merited. 

Certain  it  is^  that  they  were  at  that  time,  now  thirty  years 
back,  neglected  or  generally  discredited*  I  was  told  that  my 
views  were  "  unchemical/^  I  was  represented  as  asserting  in- 
candescent lava  to  be  ''cold  or  thereabouts*/'  The  igneous 
and  the  aqueous  origin  of  certain  rocks  had  been  so  hotly  con- 
tested, and  fire  and  water  were  usually  considered  so  antagonistic, 
that  it  seemed  at  first  view  an  absurdity  to  imagine  that  both 
could  be  combined  in  a  substance  seemingly  in  fusion.  Pro- 
bably also  the  idea  was  scouted  at  first  through  the  notion  that 
water  could  not  be  present  within  an  incandescent  mass  of  lava 
without  causing  it  to  explode  like  a  mine ;  which  might  of  course 
be  the  result  of  any  considerable  body  of  water  being  localized 
at  one  point.  But  the  view  I  entertained,  as  has  been  explained, 
was  that  the  water  (and  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  liquefied  gases), 
to  which  I  attributed  much  of  the  liquidity  of  some  lavas,  was 
disseminated  throughout  its  mass,  occupying  minute  interstices, 
and  in  intimate,  though  probably  mechanictd,  combination  with 
every  molecule, — indeed  intercalated  between  the  plates  even  of 
its  solid  crystals ;  and  moreover  that  the  pressure  to  which  the 
rock  was  subjected  while  beneath  the  earth  was  so  enormous,  as 
to  prevent  the  vaporization  of  these  minute  portions  of  liquid 
anywhere  except  at  points  where  the  intensity  of  temperature, 
and  consequently  of  expansive  force,  overcame  the  resisting 
forces,  and  thereby  caused  either  the  formation  and  rise  of  great 
bubbles  of  vapour  from  the  lower  depths  of  the  subterranean 
lava-mass,  or  the  inflation  of  minor  bubbles  and  pores  through- 
out it,  or  at  least  in  the  superficial  portions  which  by  intu* 
mescence  were  forced  into  the  open  air. 

Of  late,  however,  views  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
printed  by  me  in  1824  have  been  put  forward,  and  have  attained 
extensive  adhesion  among  continental  geologists. 

M.  Delease  has  proved  by  experiment  the  solubility  of  the 
silex  of  rocks  in  heated  water  containing  either  of  the  mineral 
alkalies.  And,  indeed,  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  is  now 
carried  on  in  this  country  (Messrs.  Ransome's  process)  by  satu- 
rating loose  sand  with  an  artificial  hydrate  of  silica.  Huge 
blocks  of  flint,  I  understand,  are  thrown  into  the  hot  alkaline 
water,  and  melt  down  like  so  much  sugar. 

Again,  the  experiments  of  Boutigny  have  shown  that  water  at 
a  white  heat  remains  unvaporized,  in  the  form  of  spheroidal 
globules,  in  which  form  it  is  obvious  how  readily  it  would  com- 
municate mobility  to  the  solid  particles  among  which  it  was 
*  Westminster  Review. 
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entangled ;  and  how  (according  to  these  experiments)  it  might 
flash  into  babbles  of  vapour  on  the  reduction  of  its  temperature 
by  exposure  to  the  air. 

M.  Deville,  in  his  recent  observations  on  the  vapours  disen* 
gaged  from  Vesuvius  since  the  eruption  of  May  in  last  year  (for 
the  perusal  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend 
Dr.  Daubeny)^  arrived  at  the  conclusion^  to  use  his  own  words^ 
that  "water  in  the  proportion  occasionally  of  999  per  mille  must 
have  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Vesuvian  lava  at  the  moment 
of  its  emission ;  and^  consequently^  that  in  the  interior,  of  the 
incandescent  lava  there  is  such  an  arrangement  of  molecules  as 
to  permit  the  gaseous  and  volatile  matters  to  remain  there  im- 
prisoned until^  in  the  progress  of  cooling  and  consolidation^  they 
evolve  themselves/' 

Above  all,  M.  Scheerer  of  Christiania,  the  eminent  Norwegian 
geologist,  who  is  better  acquainted  perhaps  than  any  other  with 
the  granites  of  that  country,  published  in  1847  a  theory,  which, 
he  says,  his  observations  had  suggested  to  him  in  1833,  on  the 
production  of  granite,  entirely  identical  with  that  which  I  had 
ventured  to  suggest  in  1824-25.  I  take  the  following  account 
of  it  from  the  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  France 
in  1847,  and  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bulletin  da 
la  Soc.  GSol.  p.  468. 

M.  Scheerer  attributes  what  he  calls  the  '^  plasticity '^  of  gra- 
nite when  protruded  on  or  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth  (a 
condition  evidenced  by  the  veins  it  throws  into  the  fissures  of 
neighbouring  rocks)  to  the  combined  action  of  water  and  heat. 
He  describes  the  water  as  '^  intercalated  between  the  solid  atoms 
of  the  crystalline  and  other  constituent  minerals,  endeavouring 
to  escape  by  its  tend|ncy  to  vaporization,  and  consequent  elas- 
ticity, but  unable  to  8b  so  owing  to  the  pressure  to  which  the 
enclosing  mass  is  subject.''  He  considers  the  water  so  contained 
in  granite  to  be  "primitive;"  that  is,  one  of  the  original  bases 
of  the  rock,  and  not  the  result  of  infiltration.  He  attributes  to 
it  the  solution  of  the  quartz,  aided  by  the  alkali,  and  the  con- 
sequent moulding  of  this  mineral  on  the  felspar-crystals.  He 
even  goes  the  length  of  styling  the  condition  of  granite  before 
its  protrusion  by  the  term  "  une  bouillie  aqueuse,"  a  granitic 
broth. 

These  theoretical  opinions  of  M.  Scheerer  appear  to  have 
received  the  assent  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  other  French 
geologists*.  Their  exact  conformity  with  those  which  were  first 
developed  in  my  treatise  on  Volcanoes,  published  in  1824-25, 
and  repeated  in  the  Preface  to  my  volume  on  Central  France  in 

*  See  Bulletin  de  la  Soc,  G^L  FruTiee,  new  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  1312. 
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182&-27>  will  be  enrident  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  troabl^ 
to  refer  to  those  works* 

It  is  not^  however^  for  the  vain  purpose  of  claiming  a  priority 
in  these  views  that  I  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
them^  but  because  the  subject  has  not^  I  think^  yet  attained  the 
consideration  it  deserves  from  the  geologists  of  this  country ; 
and  especially  because  of  its  leadings  if  followed  out,  to  further 
inferences  of  considerable  importance,  which  wei^  likewise  sug- 
gested by  me  in  1825,  but  have  been  hitherto  only  partially 
pursued  to  their  legitimate  consequences. 

Laminated  or  schistose  rocks,  slaty  cleavage,  and  folded  rocks,^^ 
I  refer  to  the  mechanical  changes  in  the  texture  and  structure 
of  the  plutonic  rocks  whidi  could  not  fail  to  have  resulted  fiOBi 
the  mutual  friction  of  the  component  crystalline  particles  attend-* 
ant  on  their  internal  movements,  whether  caused  by  mere  dila- 
tation and  recompression  in  place,  or  by  a  shifting  of  the  entire 
mass  in  any  direction,  under  intense  and  opposite,  but  irregular 
pressures. 

I  was  led  to  reflect  on  this  by  observation  of  the  ribboned 
pitchstones  of  Ponza  and  Ischia,  in  which,  while  in  a  state  of 
vitreous  fusion,  crystallites  had  formed  (just  like  those  of  the 
Oldbury  obsidian),  and  subsequently  been  broken  up  by  the 
movement  of  the  semi'liquid  mass,  and  drawn  out  into  long 
stripes,  giving  a  ribboned  appearance  to  the  rock. 

Further  examination  proved  to  me  that  the  ribboned  trachytes 
of  Ponza  and  Ischia,  and  some  ribboned  clinkstones,  owed  that 
character  to  a  similar  elongation  of  the  felspar  crystals  and  fels- 
pathic  particles  which  they  previously  contained,  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  semi-liquid  mass  flowed,  or  rather  was  forced  to 
move,  and  in  which  the  pores  or  cells,  when  there  are  any,  are 
equally  elongated.  These  observations  suggested  to  my  mind 
the  reflection,  that  the  solid  particles  of  any  crystalline  rock 
which  is  put  in  motion  while  in  a  state  of  imperfect  solidity,  and 
under  the  influence  of  opposing  pressures,  must  be  subject  to  a 
great  amount  of  mutual  friction  or  disturbance,  by  which  their 
final  arrangement  when  wholly  consolidated  will  be  determined. 

Thus,  suppose  a  mass  of  granite,  of  which  A  B  (fig.  4)  repre- 
sents the  section,  consisting  of  crystals  of  felspar  and  mica  irre- 
gularly disposed  in  a  basis  of  more  or  less  liquefied  or  gelatinous 
silex,  exposed  to  movement  in  the  direction  A  B,  while  under 
vast  pressure  both  from  above  and  below,  that  is,  in  the  oppo- 
site directions  C  and  D.  Whether  the  surface  C  or  D,  or  both, 
remained  fixed,  or  merely  moved,  owing  to  resistances,  at  a 
slower  rate  than  the  other  parts,  the  crystals  in  the  latter  would 
be  turned  round  by  internal  friction,  and  rearranged  and  drawn 
out  in  stripes  or  planes  in  the  direction  of  the  motion,  while  the 
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prbportiooate  dimensions  of  the  mass  woald  be  equally  varied  so 
as  to  produce  a  section  something  like  E,  F,  6,  H  (fig.  5)  j  in 

Kg.  4.  Fig.  6. 
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fact^  a  rock  which^  if  no  further  change  occurred  in  it  except 
consolidation  in  plaee^  would  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
gneiss.  The  same  movement^  if  still  further  continued^  might, 
it  appeared  to  me,  be  expected  to  disintegrate  the  angular  cry- 
stals of  felspar  altogether,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  disappear, 
perhaps  to  force  their  elementary  molecules  to  melt  into  the  in- 
tensely heated  silicate,  to  which  they  would  impart  their  alkaUes. 
And  the*  resulting  rock,  supposing  the  laminse  of  the  mica* 
crystals  to  slide  readily  past  each  other,  when  lubricated  by  the 
siUcate,  and  not  therefore  to  be  so  far  disintegrated  as  those  of 
felspar  (as  from  their  peculiar  form  might  be  expected),  would  put 
on  a  lamellar  structure,  and  very  much  resemble  mica-schist ^—^ 
especially  since  the  great  flexibility  of  the  mica  would  render  its 
laminse  extremely  liable  to  yield  to  the  irregularities  of  pressure 
pervading  the  mass  in  a  variety  of  directions,  and  consequently 
to  take  such  wavings  and  contortions  as  are  often  exemplified  in 
that  rock.  Whoever  will  examine  the  tortuous  way  in  which 
the  plates  of  mica  envelope  and  bend  round  nodules  of  half- 
melted  quartz  or  crystals  of  garnet  in  mica-schist,  will  be  con- 
vinced, I  think,  that  the  whole  mass  has  been  subjected  to  great 
internal  movement  and  consequent  friction  in  the  direction  of 
the  layers  of  mica,  while  under  intense  pressure,  and  in  a  com- 
paratively softened  state,  the  mica  being  lubricated,  as  it  were, 
by  a  vehicle  of  liquid  or  gelatinous  quartz.  Whatever  fissures  or 
cracks  were  formed  during  this  movement  in  the  semi- solid  rock,, 
or  subsequently,  so  long  as  the  silicate  remained  unconsolidated, 
would  be  necessarily  filled  by  it,  and  ultimately  appear  in  the 
shape  of  the  quartz- veins  so  frequent  in  this  class  of  rocks. 

Under  this  supposition,  gneiss  and  mica-sclfht  would  bear  the 
same  relation  to  granite  as  the  ribboned  trachytes  and  schistose 
lavas  (clinkstone)  to  ordinary  crystallized  or  granular  trachyte ; 
and  the  quartz-rocks  associated  with  granite  represent  the  quartz- 
ose  trachytes  of  Hungary,  Fonza,  and  the  Andes. 

These  views,  developed  by  me  in  1825,  I  cannot  but  think 
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deserve  the  attention  of  geologists  engaged  in  investigating  the 
origin  of  the  so-called  "  plutonic  ^'  and  "  metamorphic ''  rocks* 
It  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  some  process  of  this  kind 
may  have  metamorphosed  granite  into  the  laminated  rocks  of 
plutonic  origin^  gneiss  and  mica-schist^  than  that  these  rocks 
should  have  been  formed  by  the  mere  fusion  and  reconsolidation 
or  crystallization  in  place  of  sedimentary  strata  already  laminatedy 
according  to  the  usual  "  metamorphic  "  doctrine.  I  can  under- 
stand the  clay-slates  and  other  fine-grained  schists  to  have  been 
formed  through  the  mechanical  disintegration  of  mica-schist^  biit 
not  mica-schist  by  the  baking  or  melting  and  cooling  of  the  clay- 
slates  in  place,  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Sir  C.  Lyell. 

In  the  formation  of  the  clay-slates,  perhaps,  the  action  of  heat 
was  not  concerned  (except  as  engendering  the  pressure  to  which 
they  have  evidently  been  subjected),  but  that  of  water  or  an 
aqueous  silicate  only.  Still  in  their  case  also  internal  move- 
ments and  mutual  friction  of  the  component  particles  under 
extreme  and  irregular  opposing  pressures  have,  I  am  convinced, 
had  a  primary  influence  in  occasioning  that  parallel  arrangement 
of  the  scaly  and  flaky  micaceous  particles  to  which  their  slaty 
cleavage  is  due.  This,  at  least,  was  the  conviction  forced  upon 
my  mind  by  a  close  examination  of  the  fissile  clinkstone  of  the 
Mont  Dor  and  Mezen,  which  is  used  for  roofing-slate,  and  is  in 
its  lamination  and  cleavage  undistinguishable  from  many  clay- 
slates.  And  that  opinion  I  recorded  at  the  time  in  my  ^  Consi- 
derations on  Volcanoes*.' 

I  have  since  found  this  view  of  the  origin  of  slaty  cleavage 
supported  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  work  *  Oh  Volcanic  Islands,' 
and  by  Mr.  Sorby  in  his  paper  on  slaty  cleavage  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal  for  1853.  I  need  not  say  that  such 
support  afibrds  strong  confirmation  of  its  correctness. 

Of  course  we  are  led  to  connect  the  movements  under  extreme 
pressure,  to  which  this  peculiar  texture  of  the  laminated  rocks 
is  here  attributed,  with  the  action  of  those  same  forces  by  which 
their  beds  have  been  so  generally  bent  and  contorted  into  a 
series  of  folds  or  wrinkles,  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the 
general  strike. 

If  we  seek  to  discover  under  what  circumstances  these  flexures 
were  brought  about,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  ascribing  them 
to  the  same  violent  process  by  which  they  have  been  elevated, 
usually  on  the  flaflks  of  some  protruded  ridge  or  enormous  dyke 
of  crystalline  rock,  which  is  seen  to  form  the  axis  of  the  moun- 
tain range  to  which  they  belong. 

Now  what  may  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  character  of  this 
elevatory  process  ? 

*  See  pp.  103,  144  and  202. 
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The  phsenomena  of  active  volcanoes^  and  the  protrusion  of  in- 
tumescent  crystalline  matter  on  so  many  points  of  the  earth^s 
surface^  and  aj;  all  periods  of  its  history,  may  be  admitted  to 
prove  the  continued  existence  beneath  a  very  large  area  of  that 
surface — ^if  not  the  whole — of  a  mass  of  intensely  heated  crystal- 
line matter,  having  disseminated  throughout  its  substance  (in 
the  manner  already  dwelt  upon)  some  fluid  or  fluids,  such  as 
water,  affording  an  imperfect  liquidity  to  the  mass,  and,  by  its 
intense  elastic  force,  communicating  to  it  a  powerful  tendency  to 
expansion.  Now  suppose  any  considerable  diminution  to  occur 
locally  in  the  amount  of  pressure  confining  this  expansible  mass 
beneath  the  crust  of  the  globe, — such  as  might  be  brought  about 
by  any  extraordinary  concurrence  of  the  ordinary  barometric, 
tidal,  oceanic,  or  excavating  causes  (not  to  suggest  others), — or, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  considerable  increase  of  its  expansive 
tendency,  owing  to  a  local  increase  of  temperature,  from  some 
unknown,  but  easily  ima^ned,  cause, — we  should  anticipate,  as 
the  necessary  result,  the. violent  fracture  and  elevation  of  the 
overlying  crust  of  rocks,  and  the  extrusion  through  some  prin- 
cipal fissure,  or  line  of  fracture,  of  a  ridge  of  the  subterranean 
intumescent  crystalline  matter. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  under  such  circumstances  the  cen- 
tral axis  of  the  protruded  ridge  may  retain  its  irregularly  crystal- 
line grian  and  structure,  but  that  the  portions  of  crystalline 
matter  that  from  either  side  would  rush  or  be  thrust  up  by 
pressure  from  behind  (consisting  partly  of  the  weight  of  the 
overlying  rocks  on  the  semi-liquid  matter  below  them)  towards 
the  opening  should  be  subjected  to  so  much  internal  friction  of 
their  crystalline  particles,  and  so  much  pressure  at  right  angles, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  direction  of  the  movement,  as  must  stretch 
and  draw  them  out  into  parallel  planes, — just  as  happened  evi- 
dently to  the  striped  and  ribboned  trachytes  in  the  protruded 
dykes  of  Ponza  and  Palmarola.  This  friction  and  pressure 
would  be  extreme,  of  course,  along  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pro- 
truded mass,  that  is,  the  selvages  of  the  great  dyke;  which,  if 
the  original  mass  were  granite,  would  thus  appear  composed  of 
an  axis  of  granite,  passing  on  either  side  into  gneiss  (or  squeezed 
granite)  and  further  on  into  mica-schist. 

But  every  irregularity,  whether  on  the  large  or  the  small  scale, 
obstructing  more  or  l^s  the  even  motion  of  the  layers,  must 
create  a  waving  or  contortion  in  them,  especially  in  the  planes 
of  slippery  mica-plates,  such  as  is  exemplified  even  in  hand- 
specimens  of  the  Fonza  trachytes,  and  also  on  the  largest  scale 
in  the  same  locality.  And  the  extreme  irregularities  pf  motion, 
occasioned  on  the  upper  layers  of  the  intumescent  mass  by  the 
pressure  and  resistance  of  the  overlying  beds,  may  be  expected 
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to  carry  their  wavings  still  further^  and  at  the  throat  of  ihe 
fissure^  where  the  squeeze  and  jam  of  the  protruded  matters 
must  be  at  its  maximum^  to  occasion  those  enormoi^  and  repeated 
zigzag  foldings  of  the  laminated  beds,  so  frequently  observed  in 
mica-  and  chlorite-schists  in  such  positions. 

Meantime  another  influence  would  be  similarly  affecting  the 
overlying  stratified  rocks  above,  or  on  the  outer  flanks  of  the 
elevated  axis,  namely  their  own  specific  gravity,  urging  them  to 
slide  or  slip  laterally  when  tilted  up  at  (perhaps)  a  considerable 
angle  on  either  side.  The  more  compact  and  indurated  strata 
would  be  partly  fractured  into  clifiy  masses,  partly  broken  up 
into  breccias  and  conglomerates  by  this  movement;  but  the 
softer  beds,  especially  those  which  were  saturated  with  water 
(perhaps  even  yet  under  the  sea),  or  which  contained  interstra- 
tified  beds  of  silt,  shale  or  clay,  permeated  with  water,  would 
glide  laterally  away  from  the  axis  in  extensive  landslips,  and  be 
wrinkled  up  into  vast  foldings  under  the  intense  pressure  com- 
pounded of  their  own  weight,  and  that  perhaps  of  portions  of  the 
protruded  matter  thrust  against  them, — in  a  manner  very  similar 
to  the  contortions  produced  in  the  more  crystalline  laminated 
rocks  by  the  violent  squeeze  which  accompanied  their  protrusion. 
It  may  even  be  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  effects  of 
these  two  replicating  and  fracturing  forces.  But,  together,  they 
seem  to  me  sufficient  to  account  for  most  of  the  phaenomena  of 
the  kind  observable  in  mountain-chains. 

These  were  the  ideas  on  this  subject  which  1  endeavoured  to 
develope,  though  very  imperfectly  I  am  aware,  in  the  more  theo- 
retic portion  of  my  work  on  volcanoes,  so  often  referred  to,  and 
they  were  illustrated  by  a  rude  ideal  section  of  an  elevated 
mountain-chain  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  volume.  I  still  think 
they  will  be  found  a  not  improbable  solution  of  this  the  greatest 
problem  in  the  dynamics  of  geology.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
results  would  be  much  the  same,  whether  we  suppose  this  eleva- 
tory  action  to  have  been  paroxysmal  khA.  simultaneous  or  gradual, 
taking  place  by  minor  and  successive  expansive  throes  or  shocks, 
or  even  still  more  slowly  in  the  manner  of  a  creep,  as  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  would  probably  conceive  it  to  have  operated,  and  to  be 
still  continuing.  On  these  last  assumptions,  the  earthquake- 
shocks  which  certainly  accompany  at  present  every  effort  of 
elevation,  and  appear  to  be  propagated  in  waves  through  the 
substance  of  the  earth^s  crust,  in  directions  usually  at  right 
angles  to  the  principal  axes  of  elevation,  or  fissures  of  erystal- 
line  protrusion,  may  indicate  the  force  by  which  the  extreme 
replications  and  slaty  cleavage  of  the  laminated  beds  are  occr- 
sioned. 
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I  would  ask  of  geologists  to  consider  whether  such  a  mode  of 
protmsion  of  the  laminated  crystalline  rocks^  and  of  the  lateral 
replication  of  the  more  earthy  schists  and  marine  strata^  as  is 
here  suggested^  does  not  accord  with  the  general  facts  known 
respecting  their  position  7  Let  me  take  two  descriptions  of  the 
general  position  of  the  crystalline  rocks  from  two  writers  of  ex- 
perience^ judgement^  and  wholly  impartial  character'^  as  respects 
the  theory  here  indicated.  Mr.  Evan  Hopkins*  gives  as  the 
results  of  his  extensive  mining  experience  in  the  Andes  and  else- 
where^ ''  that  the  great  base  [of  all  mountain-chains]  is  below 
more  or  less  granitic^  strongly  saturated  with  mineral  waters^ 
and  that  this  passes  upwards  by  insensible  gradations  from  a 
crystalline  homogeneous  compound  into  a  laminated  rock,  such 
as  gneiss^  and  still  higher  up  into  schists  in  vertical  planes ;  the 
peculiar  varieties  of  the  higher  rocks  depending  on  the  mineral 
character  of  the  'parent  rock'  below;  the  schistose  rocks  form- 
ings in  shorty  the  external  terminations  of  the  great  universal 
crystalline  base/' — that  is  to  say  (as  I  would  phrase  it),  the 
squeezed  out/and  therefore  laminated,  upper  and  lateral  portions 
of  the  inferior  crystalline  mass. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  recently  published  volume,  having  closely 
examined  the  structure  of  the  Alps  with  the  eye  of  a  geologist 
no  less  than  of  a  painter,  but  certainly  without  any  theory  to 
support,  declares  that  the  central  axes  of  '*  irregular  crystallines  " 
(as  he  calls  the  granitic  rocks)  uniformly  graduate  on  either  side 
into  the  foliated  or  "  slaty  crystallines,''  t.  e,  into  gneiss  and 
ultimately  mica-  and  chlorite-schists. 

One  point  observed  in  the  structure  of  the  Alps  and  many 
other  mountain-chains  I  may  notice  before  I  conclude,  namely 
the  occasional  dip  of  the  elevated  strata  towards  the  central  axis 
of  extruded  crystalline  rock,  producing  a  synclinal  instead  of  an 
anticlinal  ridge.  Another  section  copied  loosely  in  the  frontis- 
piece to  my  work  on  volcanoes,  from  Von  Buch's  paper  on  the 
Tyrol,  may  show  the  mode  in  which  I  conceive  this  to  have 
occurred  through  the  injection  of  a  mass  of  crystalline  matter 
into  a  wedge-shaped  fissure,  opening  downwards ;  such  as  must 
have  frequently  occurred  among  the  fractures  of  the  overlying 
strata — giving  occasion  in  some  cases  to  the  further  rise  of  the 
heated  and  intumescent  matter  into  the  hollow  between  the  outer 
slopes  of  the  synclinal  valley.  It  would  indeed  accord  with  the 
theory  suggested  above,  if  such  dykes  or  extravasations  at  syn- 
clinal axes  wer^  found  to  alternate  frequently  with  the  elevated  an- 
ticlinal axes,  (oT  the  cracks  formed  in  indurated  beds  of  overlying 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See.  vol.  xi.  p.  144. 
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rock  would  very  frequently  open  alternately  upwards  and  down- 
wards*. 

Time  will  not  allow  of  my  dwelling  now  upon  other  p<»nts 
explanatory  of  geological  proolems^  which  are  afforded  by  the 
theory  of  an  expansive  subterranean  crystalline  mass  preserved 
by  eiri;emal  pressure  in  a  more  or  less  solid  condition  beneath 
the  crust  of  the  globe^  but  always  ready  to  expand  and  perhaps 
to  intumesce  upwards  on  any  relaxation  occurring  in  the  over*^ 
lying  pressure.  But  I  suggest  it  now^  as  I  did  thirty  years 
since^  as  the  solution  most  reconcileable  with  the  known  facts  of 
the  structure  and  relative  position  of  the  great  elevated  rock- 
formations  of  the  globe^  and  as  a  theory  founded,  niot  upon  mere 
guess-work,  but  on  careful  and  extended  observation  of  the  ph»- 
nomena  of  both  active  and  extinct  volcanoes,  and  the  disposition 
of  volcanic  products  of  all  ages. 

XXIV .  On  the  Reciprocal  Action  of  Metals  and  the  Constituents 
of  Well'  and  River-waters^    By  Hbn&y  Medlock,  Esq.-f 

I.  The  Action  of  Lead. 

THE  solvent  action  of  water  on  lead  is  a  subject  of  special 
importance,  and  one  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  most  able  chemists  of  the  day. 

To  determine  by  analvsis  whether  or  not  a  particular  water 
will  become  impregnatea  with  lead  when  placed  in  contact  with 
that  metal,  is  a  question  of  high  scientific  interest,  and  one  affect- 
ing the  health  of  every  civilized  community.  This  question  has 
occupied  my  attention  for  several  years,  and  with  th^  view  of 
elucidating  it  still  farther  I  have  undertaken  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, the  result  of  whicH  will  be  communicated  in  the  following 
pages. 

On  referring  to  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished  chemists 
who  have  investigated  this  subject,  many  discrepancies  are  ob- 
served. Some  consider  the  action  of  water  on  lead  to  be  due  to 
the  softness  of  the  water,  and  absence  of  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  earthy  salts ;  some  attribute  it  to  free  carbonic  acid ; 
otners  to  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water ;  whilst  some  conjecture 
it  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  one  of  the 
products  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  organic  matter  contain- 
ing nitrogen. 

Dr.  Smithy,  in  his  able  paper  on  the  waters  of  the  Dee  and 

*  See  the  diagram  at  p.  205  of '  Volcanoei.' 

t  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

X  Quart.  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  123. 
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Don,  ttom  the  former  of  which  the  supply  for  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen is  obtained^  states  that  he  found  in  various  samples  of 
the  Dee  water^  which  had  passed  through  leaden  pipes  and  had 
been  stored  in  leaden  cisterns^  quantities  of  lead  varying  from 
y^dth  to  ^th  of  a  grain  per  gallon^  the  quantity  rapidly  increa-* 
sing  with  the  time  the  water  remained  in  contact  with  the  lead. 
.  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  Dee  water  pos* 
sessing  such  an  energetic  action  on  lead,  Dr.  Smith  performed  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  this  water  upon  bright  and 
on  tarnished  surfaces  of  lead.  He  found  the  quantity  of  lead 
dissolved  varied  from  y^^dth  to  ^th  of  a  grain  per  gallon ;  and 
he  observed  that  tarnished  surfaces  of  lead  were  more  readily 
acted  upon  than  those  which  were  perfectly  bright.  The  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  Dr.  Smith  are, — 

"  1st.  That  the  action  of  water  on  lead  is  dependent  on  the 
aeration  of  the  water;  since  in  rainy  weather,  when  the  Dee 
water  is  coloured  and  contains  but  little  air,  the  quantity  of  lead 
it  dissolves  is  less  than  when  the  water  is  bright  and  well 
aerated. 

'^  2ndly.  That  the  water  at  all  times  acts  more  strongly  upou 
old  and  tarnished  lead  than  it  does  upon  bright  surfaces  of  the 
metal.'' 

The  following  are  the  analyses  of  the  waters  of  the  Dee  and 
of  the  Don  given  in  grains  per  imperial  gallon  (70,000  grs.) : — 

Dee.  Don. 

Lime 0526  129 

Magnesia.     ......     O-llO  084 

Potash  and  soda 0*382  0*58 

Carbonic  acid  (combined) .     .    0*874  0*96 

Sulphuric  acid    .....     0*275  0*76 

Chlorine '0*338  0*74 

Silica ,.     0-i40  0*60 

Iron,  alumina  and  phosphates"!  Q.QgQ  Q.gg 

(precipitated  by  ammonia)  .J 

Organic  matter  and  loss    .     .     1*775  3*00 

Ammonia traces  ••• 

4*000  8*65 

These  waters  are  remarkable  for  the  small  quantity  of  solid 
matter,  and  their  consequent  softness.  They  contain,  however, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  organic  nuitter.  The  Dee  water  con- 
tains, as  might  be  expected,  traces  of  ammonia;  but  Dr.  Smith 
failed  to  detect  any  nitric  acid  by  operating  on  the  residue  of 
one  gallon  of  the  water,  although  nitric  acid,  or  one  of  the  oxida- 
tion products  of  ammonia,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  present. 
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Neither  ammoma  nor  nitric  acid  appeur  to  have  been  looked  for 
in  thp  water  of  the  Don. 

A  very  able  and  important  paper  by  Dr.  Noad*,.  "On  the  Com- 
position  of  certain  Well-waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London^ 
with  some  observations  on  their  action  upon  Lead/^  was  published 
in  1852.  The  author  was  led  to  examine  a  sample  of  water  from 
a  well  near  the  old  church  of  Highgate^  in  consequence  of  the 
powerful  action  of  the  water  on  leaden  pipes  and  cisterns^  and 
also  from  the  large  amount  of  solid  matter  it  contained.  Of 
organic  matter  there  was  no  appreciable  quantity^  but  the  pro- 
portion of  nitric  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  animal 
remains  was  present  in  extraordinarily  large  quantities^  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  analysis : — 

Gnins  in  a  gaUon* 

Silica 0-8960 

Sulphate  of  potash 17*0448 

Sulphate  of  soda     .....      9*5152 
Chloride  of  sodium .     .     .     .     .       9*6320  ' 

Chloride  of  calcium 5*9120 

Nitrate  of  lime 40*1200 

Nitrate  of  magnesia     ....     17*0640 

1001840 

From  this  analysis  there  appears  to  be  the  extraordinaiy 
quantity  of  38*87  grains  of  actual  anhydrous  nitric  acid  in  each 
gallon  of  the  water  I 

Another  sample  of  water  from  a  spring  at  Clapham  was  ana- 
lysed by  Dr.  Noad  in  1848.  This  water  likewise  acted  strongly 
upon  lead.  A  leaden  cistern  filled  with  this  water  was  examined 
at  the  same  time^  and  the  surface  of  the  water  was  observed  to 
be  coated  with  a  "  thick^  greasy  scum^  which  prpved  on  exami- 
nation to  consist  almost  entirely  of  oxide  of  lead.''  No  signs  of 
lead  could  be  detected  in  the  clear  water  beneath  the  scum. 
This  water  had  the  following  composition : — 

Grains  in  a  gallon. 

Silica 0*24 

Carbonate  of  lime 15*09 

Carbonate  of  magnesia ....  13*97 

Sulphate  of  lime 15*32 

Sulphate  of  potash 6*79 

Sulphate  of  soda 10*77 

Chloride  of  sodium  •     ;     •     .     .  11*46 

Organic  matter  ..*...  4*10 

77*74 
*  Quart.  Joum.  Chem.  See,  vol.  iv.  p.  20. 
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1  Here  we  hare  an  instaace  of  a  water  containing  a  lai^  quan- 
tity of  the  so-called  preservative  salts  acting  strongly  npon  lead. 
It  may  be  remarked^  that^  in  making  the  analysis  of  this  water, 
the  author  sought  neither  for  nitric  add^  ammonia,  nor  any 
Other  oxidation  product  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter^  although 
we  may  assume  them  to  have  been  undoubtedly  present.  To 
what,  the  author  inquires,  are  we  to  ascribe  this  remarkable 
action  on  lead  ?  The  reply  is,  "  to  the  large  quantity  of  organic 
matter/'  It  was  noticed  that  the  corrosion  of  the  lead  occun^ 
chiefly  in  the  summer  months,  at  a  time  when  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  is  assumed  to  be  most  active.  The  author 
eqcplains  'the  absence  of  lead  in  the  clear  water,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  carbonic  acid  arising  on  the  bottom  and  aides 
of  the  cistern  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  com- 
bines with  the  oxide  of  lead  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  forms  the  carbonate  which,  unlike  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Other  examples  are  quoted  of  water  containing 
large  quantities  of  sulphates  and  chlorides  (which  are  supposed 
to  have  a  protecting  influence)  acting  strongly  on  lead ;  and  in 
every  instance,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Highgate  water,  the 
water  contained  very  large  quantities  of  organic  matter.  Finally, 
the  author  found  the  deep  well-waters  of  the  London  basin  to 
act  upon  lead ;  and  he  attributes,  in  this  case,  the  solvent  action 
to  be  due  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  waters.  Here  we  find,  in  the 
papers  quoted,  the  action  of  water  on  lead  attributed, — 1st,  to 
the  presence  of  nitrates ;  2ndly,  to  organic  matter ;  Srdly,  to  the 
presence  of  free  alkali.  Numerous  other  authors,  amongst  them 
Guyton  Morveau,  Christison,  Captain  Yorke,  Dr.  Lampe,  &c., 
might  be  quoted;  but  as  the  investigations  of  these  authors  tend 
to  throw  but  little  light  on  the  subject,  I  shall,  before  entering 
mto  details  of  my  own  experiments,  allude  only  to  the  opinions 
g(  the  Government  reporters,  Professors  Graham,  Hofmann  and 
Miller,  who,  at  the  request  of  Government,  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  action  of  waters  upon  lead*. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "Whether  any  comparative  inconve- 
nience would  arise  from  a  supply  of  soft  water  to  the  metropolis,^' 
the  authors  remark  upon  the  solvent  action  of  soft  waters  upon 
lead  as  being  calculated  to  excite  alarm.  It  does  not  "Appear, 
however,  that  the  soft  waters  from  the  Surrey  Hills,  which  con- 
tain, on  the  average,  only  6  grains  of  solid  matter  in  a  gallon 
and  have  a  hardness  of  only  2  degrees,  have  any  appreciable 
action  on  lead,  with  the  exception  of  that  from  the  Punch- bowl, 
of  which  the  power  of  acting  on  lead  seemed  to  be  very  consider- 
able. Even  river-  and  spring-water  from  the  chalk  strata,  arti- 
*  Quart.  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  400. 
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ficially  softened  to  8  degrees  of  hardness,  had  uo  solvent  effect 
on  lead.  Thus,  then,  the  notion  that  waters  containing  a  small 
proportion  of  mineral  matter  necessarily  act  upon  lead,  seems 
to  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  conclusions  resulting  from  many  experiments  arrived  at 
by  these  able  investigators  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  They  are 
as  follows  !— 

Ist.  That  certain  salts,  particularly  sulphates,  to  which  a 
protecting  effect  is  usually  ascribed,  appear  not  uniformly  to 
exercise  this  useful  property. 

2ndly.  That  some  salts,  such  as  chlorides,  and  more  particu^ 
larly  nitrates,  may  increase  the  solvent  action  of  water. ' 

Srdly.  That  of  all  protecting  agents,  that  of  carbonate  of  lime 
dissolved  by  carbonic  acid  is  the  most  considerable  and  surest. 

The  most  important  observation  on  this  subject  is  in  reference 
to  the  extraordinary  influence  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  upon  the  lead  actually  in  solution.  This  acid  seizes  upon 
the  soluble  oxide  and  converts  it  into  carbonate  of  lead,  of  which 
not  more  than  ^th  of  a  grain  is  soluble  in  a  gallon  of  pure 
water.  Even  water  ji^  se  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  contain*, 
ing  as  much  as  six  grains  of  oxide  of  lead  in  a  gallon,  by  mere 
exposure  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours  was  found  to  deposit 
all  its  lead  as  insoluble  carbonate,  except  3?yth  of  a  grain  which 
still  remained  in  solution.  From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that 
although  carbonic  acid  does  not  prevent  certain  waters  acting 
upon  lead,  it  nevertheless  has  the  effect  of  precipitating  the  lead 
dissolved  by  other  agencies,  and  so  rendering  it  comparatively 
innocuous.  The  authors  conclude  their  observations  on  this 
subject  in  the  following  words :— "  The  properties  of  water  which 
enable  it  to  act  at  times  with  unusual  fngour  upon  lead  are  little 
understood,  and  seem  often  to  arise  from  the  accidental  action  of 
heal  and  very  limited  causes,  such  as  the  presence  of  decaying 
leaves  and  other  impurities  J'  That  the  conclusions  of  these  and 
other  investigators  are  very  unsatisfactory  cannot  be  denied; 
and  the  question,  Why  do  some  waters  act  on  lead  and  others 
not?  still  remains  unanswered.  That  this  is  a  question  of 
paramount  importance,  and  one  attended  with  unusual  difficul- 
ties, is  universally  admitted;  nevertheless  I  trust  that  the  expe- 
riments' detailed  in  the  following  pages  will  throw  additional 
light  upon  the  subject. 

In  looking  at  the  analyses  of  waters  which  are  known  to  act 
strongly  on  lead,  we  invariably  find  either  a  large  proportion  of 
organic  matter  or  of  its  products  of  oxidation.  Tq  these,  as  will 
be  presently  shown,  is  entirely  due  the  action  of  such  waters  on 
lead. 

The  organic  matters  held  in  solution  by  water,  and  which 
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cannot  be  separated  by  filtration,  ore  of  two  classea :  one  non« 
nitrogenous,  the  other  nitrogenous.  The  former  consist  of  car- 
bon, oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  in  the  natural  progress  of  decay 
are  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  the  other  class  con- 
tains in  addition,  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  These 
elements  unite  in  progress  of  time  with  hydrogen,  and  form 
ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
ammonia,  which  is  always  formed  in  considerable  quantity,  is 
ultimately  reaoked  by  combination  with  oxjrgen  into  nitrous  acid 
and  water,  according  to  the  following  equation : — 

NHs+60=N08+3HO. 

If  Thames  water,  which,  as  is  well  known,  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open  vessel,  the  nitrogen  of 
the  organic  matter  will  unite  first  with  hydrogen  to  form  am- 
monia ;  and  this  base  may  be  readily  detected  by  slightly  acidnla** 
ting  the  water  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness  on 
a  water-bath,  and  testing  the  residue  with  potash.  In  progress 
of  time,  however,  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  is  resolved,  accord- 
ing  to  the  above  equation,  into  nitrous  add,  which  unites 
with  an  equivalent  of  ammonia,  and  may  be  found  in  the  water 
as  nitrite  of  ammonia.  If  to  a  portion  of  Thames  water  which 
has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  atmosphere,  a  little  pure 
potash  is  added  and  the  water  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
abundance  of  nitrous  acid  may  be  found  in  the  residue  by  first 
placing  it  in  a  flask,  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  placing 
in  the  neck  of  the  flask  a  slip  of  paper  moistened  with  acidulated 
starch-paste  and  iodide  of  potassium.  In  a  few  seconds  the 
paper  will  become  intensely  blue.  In  warm  weather  this  change 
takes  place  in  a  few  days,  and  may  be  effected  almost  instan- 
taneously by  application  of  heat. 

When  Thames  water  is  distilled,  the  complicated  organic  sub- 
stances contained  in  it  are  speedily  resolved  into  more  simple 
compounds,  and  amongst  these  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid  occupy 
a  prominent  position.  On  testing  the  first  portions  of  water 
distilled  from  a  20-gallon  still,  it  was  found  to  be  decidedly  acid 
to  test-paper.  Two  gallons  of  this  water  were  neutralized  with 
pure  alcoholic  potash,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
tested  for  nitrous  acid ;  the  paper  became  blue  instantly.  To 
another  two  gallons  of  the  same  distilled  water,  acid  to  test*paper, 
was  added  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  water  eva- 
porated to  dryness  on  a  water-bath.  On  testing  the  residue 
with  pure  potash,  abundance  of  ammonia  was  evolved.  The  ex- 
periment was  repeated  on  the  first  four  gallons  of  water  distilled 
from  six  separate  twenty  gallons  of  Thames  water,  with  the  same 
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iemilt»;  tkiu  proving  the  existence  both  of  ammonia  and  iiitfoik 
acid  in  the  water  distilled  from  Thames  water. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  certain  specimens  of  di^ille^ 
water  act  strongly  upon  lead^  dissolving  as  mneh  as  five,  or  sit 
gtains  in  a  gallon ;  and  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  th^ 
opinion  thait  uoft  waters  in  general  cannot  safety  be  conveyed 
through  leaden  pipes^  or  stordl  for  consumption  in  leadien  cib- 
terns.  •  According,  however,  to  the  experiments  of  Professors 
Hofmann,  Graham  and  Miller,  neither  the  soft  waters  tft  the 
Surrey  Hills,  nor  spring-water  artificially  softened,  have  the 
•lightest  action  upon  lead;  although  certain  specimens  of  soft 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  water  of  the  Dee  and  of  the  Don, 
dissolve  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  metal. 

Having  found  in  water  distilled  from  Tham^  water  a  cOnsii- 
derable  quantity  of  nitrous  and,  free  and  in  combination  with 
ammonia,  I  was  induced  to  study  more  fully  the  action  *  of  this 
water  upon  lead.  Into  a  gallon  of  this  distilled  Water  I  placed 
a  quantity  of  perfectly  pure  and  bright  sheet-tead,  exposing^ 
surface  of  560  square  inches.  In  six  hours  .the  water  became 
opake,  and  when  shaken  up  was  perfectly  milky.  The  lead  was 
much  acted  upon,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  water  was  filtered, 
and  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead  left  on  the  filter  amounted 
to  6*4  grains  per  gallon,  ^^^^th  of  a  grain  only  remaining  in  89IU- 
tion.  Six  similar  experiments  were  made  with  the  MloMng 
results:-— 


-  ,  «  ,     ' 

t 

Quantity  of 
water. 

Lead  exposed  for  24  hours. 

Carbonate  of 
lead  produced. 

1 
Lead  re- 
solution. . 

I 

I.  1  gallon. 

II.  1  gallon. 

III.  1  gallon. 

IV.  1  gallon. 
V.  1  gallon. 

VL  1  gallon. 

r560  square  inches" 
L     superficiaL         J 

n 
99 

6*4  grs. 

4*7  grs. 
5-0  grs. 
5*4  grs. 
5-3  grs. 
8-9  grs. 

^'ffthgr- 
3^th  gr. 
j^ttgr. 
^Vndgr. 

^V^  gr. 
Athgr. 

To  determine  whether  the  action  of  the  distilled  water  on  lead 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  free  nitrous  acid  and  nitrite  of  ammonia, 
I  made  the  following  experiments : — The  20-gallon  still  was 
refilled,  and  to  the  water  was  added  a  few  sticka  of  caustic 
potash.  As  soon  as  the  water  became  warm,  there  viras  at  the 
end  of  the  condenser  a  perceptible  odour  of  ammonia,  and  the 
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first  portion  of  water  ^ich  distilled  over  was  strongly  alka- 
line^ the  potash  added  having  retained  the  nitrous  acid  and  libe- 
rated the  ammonia.  The  water  as  it  distilled  became  less  and 
Ifsss  alkaline ;  and  after  two  gallons  had  passed  over^  the  water 
ceased  to  alter  the  colour  of  the  most  deUcate  red  litmus-paper, 
being  perfectly  neutral.  Six  experiments  with  lead,  similar  to 
the  preceding,  were  made  with  this  neutral  water,  and  in  neither 
instance  was  the  lead  acted  upon,  nor  was  a  trace  of  lead  to  be 
foui^d  in  solution. 

Having  proved,  by  the  preceding  experiments,  that  the  solvent 
action  of  distilled  water  upon  lead  is  due  entirely  to  the  presence 
of  nitrous  acid,  either  free  or  combined  with  ammonia,  and  that 
water  deprived  of  this  acid  has  no  action  upon  lead,  as  this  ap- 
peared to  afford  a  key  to  the  difficult  question  regarding  the 
solvent  action  of  waters  on  lead  in  general,  I  instituted  a  number 
of  additional  experiments. 

Nitrous  acid,  as  is  well  known,  forms  four  different  combin»- 
tions  with  oxide  of  lead : — 

Neutral  monobasic  nitrite     .     .  PbO,  NO* 

Bibasic  nitrite  .     .     •     .     .     .  2PbO,  N0» 

Tribasic  nitrite  (Bromeis)     .     •  3PbO,  NO* 

Quadribasic  nitrite      ....  4PbO,  NO*. 

If,  through  a  solution  of  either  of  the  basic  nitrites  of  lead,  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  be  passed,  the  basic  atoms  of  oxide  are 
precipitated  as  carbonate,  and  neutral  nitrite  of  lead,  PbO,  NO*, 
remains  in  solution,  e.  g* 

4PbO,  NO*+3CO«=8(PbO,  C0«)  4-PbO,  NO*. 

If  this  neutral  nitrite  of  lead  be  placed  in  contact  with  more 
metalUc  lead  and  allowed  to  remain,  the  solution  acquires  in  a 
few  minutes  an  alkaline  reaction  from  the  formation  of  a  qua- 
dribasic salt  and  production  of  ammonia.  This  remarkable 
change  is  expressed  in  the  following  equation : — 

3(PbO,  NO*)  +  3HO  +  6Pb=2(4PbO,  NO*)  +  PbO  +  NH**. 

The  quadribasic  nitrite,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  is  decom- 
posed by  carbonic  acid,  the  three  atoms  of  basic  oxide  combine 
with  this  acid  and  are  precipitated  as  carbonate,  neutral  nitrite 
being  left  in  solution,  which  again  in  contact  with  more  lead 
forms  another  atom  of  ammonia,  and  is  converted  itself  into  the 
quadribasic  salt.     Thus  a  very  minute  quantity  of  nitrous  acid 

*  If  a  solution  of  neutral  nitrite  of  lead  be  boiled  with  metallic  lead,  a 
(jnantity  of  ammonia  is  obtained  which  corresponds  with  the  above  equa- 
tion. The  ezpferimental  results  will  be  communicated  in  a  subsequent 
paper. 

PkU.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  14.  No.  92.  Sept.  1857.  P 
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resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenoas  organic  matter 
will  go  on  attacking  and  dissolving  lead  ad  mfinitntn^  l^aen 
atom  of  nitrous  acid^  in  acting  upon  Itod^  forms  an  atom  of  neu- 
tral nitrite  of  lead.  Three  atoms  of  this  neutral  nitrite^  accord- 
ing to  the  above  equation^  afitacks  the  lead  vigorously,  and  forms 
the  polybas^c  salt  with  simultaneous  production  of  anm^ia*» 
This  aminonia  is  in  turn  ofmverted  by  the  action  of  theieiidjiiQj^ 
nitrous  acid^  whicjb  in  its  turn  fittacks  and  dissolves  its  quota ^"f 
lead.  Thus^  although  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous  organicmat-i 
ter  in  water  may  be  very  small^  and  the  nitrous  acid  directly , 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  may  be  in  very  minute 
quantity^  yet  it  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that 
the  quantity  will  rapidly  increase  from  a  process  of  self-manu* 
facture  which  is  continually  going  on.  The  nitrous  acid^  ip 
attacking  the  lead^  produces  ammonia:  this  ammonia  in  turn 
becomes  transformed  into  nitrous  acid  by  simple  oxidation. 

When  nitrates  are  present  in  water^  a  similar  action  on  lead  is 
effected.  The  nitrate  of  lead  produced  in  contact  with  the  metal 
is  speedily  transformed  into  the  quadribasic  nitrite  with  evolu- 
tion of  binoxide  of  nitrogen^  which,  by  'combining  with  another 
atom  of  oxygen,  forms  again  nitrous  acid.  The  formation  of 
quadribadic  nitrite  of  lead,  from  the  nitrate  in  c6ntact  with  me- 
tallic lead,  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : — 

5(PbO,  NO^)  +  llPb=4(4PbO,  N08)+N02. 

The  foregoing  observations  suflSciently  explain  why  leaden 
pipes  and  cisterni^  are  so  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  cer- 
tain waters,  while  they  are  not  acted  upon  by  others.  The  chief 
conclusions  arrived  at  from  these  investigations  are, — 

1st.  That  the  action  of  water  upon  lead  is  entirely  due  to  the 
presence  of  nitrous  and  nitric  adds,  resulting  primarily  from  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matters  and  of  ammonia  contained  in 
the  water. 

2ndly.  That  waters  deprived  of  these  acids,  and  of  substances 
capable  of  producing  them,  have  no  action  on  lead,  and  may  be 
conveyed  with  perfect  safety  through  leaden  pipes  or  stored  in 
leaden  cisterns. 

Srdly.  That  carbonic  acid  exercises  a  most  useful  infliience  in 
decomposing  the  basic  nitrite  of  lead  formed,  and  precipitating 
the  basic  atoms  of  oxide  as  carbonate,  leaving  only  very  minute 

quantities  of  the  neutral  nitrite  in  solution. 

. }    •.  • 

*  Schonbein  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  zii.  p.  457)  has  shown  that  platiixuo^.aBd 
finely  divided  copper  have  the  power  of  converting  ammonia  instantane- 
ously into  nitrous  acid.  Most  other  metals,  especially  those  which  have  a 
powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  possess  the  same  property. 
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XXV.  Some  Remarks  on  Heat,  and  the  Constitution  of  Elastic 
Fluids.     By  J.  P.  Joule,  F.R.S.  ^c* 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Oakfield,  Moss  Side,  Manchester, 
Gentlemen,  August  22, 1857. 

SHOULD  you  deem  it  to  be  of  sufficient  interest,  I  shall  feel 
much  obliged  by  your  republishing  the  enclosed  paper,  re- 
ferred to  by  Professor  Glausius  in  his  paper  *'  On  thfi  Nature  of 
the  Motion  which  we  call  Heat,*^  inserted  in  your  last  Number. 
I  niay  observe  in  reference  to  the  note  at  the  foot  of  p.  109,  that 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester are  at  present  regularly  forwarded  to  the  principal  scien- 
tific societies  of  Europe  and  America. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

James  P.  Joule. 


In  a  paper  ^^  On  the  Heat  evolved  during  the  Electrolysis  of 
Water,^'  published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  4;hi» 
Society,  I  stated  tliat  the  magneto^kctrical  machine  enabled  ua 
to  convert  mechanical  power  into  beat;  and  that  I  had  little 
doubt  that,  by  interposing  an  electro-magnetic  engine  in  the 
circuit  of  a  voltaic  battery,  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
eyojved,  per  equivalent  of  chemical  reaction,  would  be  observed, 
and  that  this  diminution  would  be  proportional  to  the  mechanical 
power  obtained. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  proof  of  the  above  proposition , 
were  communicated  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance* 
ment  of  Science,  in  1843  f.  They  showed  that  whenever  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  was  generated  by  a  magneto-electrical  machine^ 
the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  that  current  had  a  constant  rela- 
tion to  the  power  required  to  turn  the  ma^chinejf  and,, on  the 
other  hand,  that  whenever  an  engine  was  worked  by  a  voltaic 
battery,  the  power  developed  was  at  the  expense  of  the  calorific 
power  of  the  battery  for  a  given  consumption  of  zinc,  the  mecha* 
nical  effect  produced  having  a  fixed  relation  to  the  heat  lost  in 
the  voltaic  circuit. 

The  obvious  conclusion  from  these  exper^iof nts^was,  that  heat 
and  mechanical  power  were  convertible  into  o^e  a||i;i^the^;  and  it 
became  therefore  evident  that  heat  is  either  the  vis  viva  of  pon- 

*  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  Lite^r^^and  Philosophical 
Society,  October  3,  1848,  and  published  in  the  Society's  Memoirs,  No« 
▼ember  1861. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  263,  347,  436. 
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derabiepar^kks^  or»  stste  of  atttftction  or  repulsion  icii|>able  of 
generating  via  viva.  ' 

It  now  became  important  to  ascertain  the  mechanical  equira* 
lent  of  heat  with  as  much  accuracy  as  its  importance  to  physical 
science  demanded.  For  this  purpose  the  magnetic  apparatus 
was  not  yery  well  adapted,  4nd  therefore  I  sought  in  the  heat 
generated  by  the  friction  of  fluids  Ibr  the  means  of  obtaining 
exact  results.  I  found,  first,  that  the  expenditure  of  a  certain 
amount  of  mechanical  power  in  the  agitation  of  a  given  iflttid 
uniformly  produced  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  heat;  and,  secondly^, 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  the  friction  of  fluids  was 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  nature  of  the  liquid  employed;  for 
water,  oil  and  mercury,  fluids  as  diverse  frcon  one  another  as 
could  have  been  well  selected,  gave  sensibly  the  same  result,  vis* 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  a 
pound  of  water  1°,  is  equal  to  the  mechanical  power  developed 
by  a  weight  of  770  lbs.  in  falling  through  one  perpendicular  foot"*^. 

Believing  that  the  discovery  of  the.equivaknt  of  heat  furnished 
the  means  of  solving  several  interesting  phaenomena,  I  comr* 
menoed,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  some  experiments  on  the  changes 
of  temperature  occasioned  by  the  rarefaction  and  compression  of 
atmospheric  airf.  It  had  long  been  known  that  air,  when  for* 
cibly  compressed,  evolves  heat ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  wh^ 
air  is  dilated,  heat  is  absorbed.  In  order  to  account  for  these 
facts,  it  was  assumed  that  a  given  weight  of  air  has  a  smaller 
capacity  for  heat  when  compressed  into  a  small  compass  thaa 
when  occupying  a  larger  space.  A  few  experiments  served  to 
show  the  incorrectness  of  this  hypothesis  :  thusj  I  found  that  hj 
forcing  2956  cubic  inches  of  air,  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  into  the  space  of  186^  cubic  inches,  13°-63  of  heat  per 
pound  of  water  were  produced ;  whereas  by  the  reverse  process, 
of  allowing  the  compressed  air  to  expand  from  a  stopcock  into 
the  atmosphere,  only  4°*09  were  absorbed  instead  of  13°*63, 
which  is  the  quantity  of  heat  which  ought  to  have  been  absorbed, 
according  to  the  generally  received  hypothesis.  I  found,  also, 
that  when  strongly  compressed  air  was  allowed  to  escape  into  a 
vacuum,  no  cooling  efiect  took  place  on  the  whole,  a  fact  l&e- 
wise  at  varianlje  with  the  received  hypothesis.  On  the  contrary, 
the  theory  I  ventured  to-  advocate  |  was  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  phsenomena;  for  the  heat  evolved  by  compressing  the 

*  The  equivalent  I  have  since  arrived  at  is  77^  foot-pounds.  See  Phil. 
Trans.  1850,  part  1.— May  1851,  J.  P.  J. 

t  Phil,  Mag.  vol.  xxvi. 

%  I  subsequently  found  that  M.  Mayer  had  previously  advocated  a  nmilar 
hypothesis,  without,  however,  attempting  an  experimental  demonstration  of 
its  accuracy.— ^fina/eti  of  Wohler  and  Liebig  for  1842.— May  1851,  J.  P.  7. 
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dir  'vi^sfimndf  tb  be  the  equivatetit  of  tbe  meelianidal  power 'em^- 
ployed^  and^  vice  versd,  the  heat  absorbed  in  rarefaction  was 
finnid  to  be  the  cqniraknt  of  the  mechanical  power  developed, 
estimated  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  atmospheric  air  dis*' 
p]a)eepd.  In  the  case  of  compressed  air  expanding  into*  a  vacaumy 
^cfe  no  mechanical  power  was  produced^  no  absorption  of  heat 
was  expected  or  found.  M.  Seguin  has  confirmed  the  above 
remits'  in  the  case  of  steam.  " 

'  Tlhe  above  principles  lead,  indeed,  to  a  more  intimate  acquaint-^ 
anee  with  the  true  theory  of  the  steam-engine ;  fof  they  have 
enabled  us  to  estimate  the  calorific  e£Pect  of  the  friction  of  the 
steam  in  passing  through  the  various  valves  and  pipes,  as  well  as 
Aat  of  the  piston  in  rubbing  against  the  sides  of  the  cylinder; 
and  they  have  also  informed  us  that  the  steam,  while  expanding 
in  the  cylinder,  loses  heat  in  quantity  exactly  proportional  to  the 
mechanical  force  developed*. 

The  experiments  on  the  changes  of  temperature  produced  by 
the  rarefaction. and  condensation  of  air  give  Kkewise  an  insight 
into  the  constitution  of  elastic  fluids,  for  they  show  that  the  heat 
of  elastic  fluids  is  the  mechanical  force  possessed  by  them ;  and 
since  it  is  known  that  the  temperature  of  a  gas  determines  its 
elastic  force,  it  follows  that  the  elastic  force,  or  pressure,  must 
be  the  efiect  of  the  motion  of  the  constituent  particles  in  any 
gas.  This  motion  may  exist  in  several  ways,  and  still  account 
for  the  phsenomena  presented  by  elastic  fluids.  Davy,  to  whom 
belongs  the  signal  merit  of  having  made  the  first  experiment 
absolutely  demonstrative  of  the  immateriality  of  heat,  enunciated 
the  beautiful  hypothesis  of  a  rotatory  motion.  "  He  says,  "  It 
seems  possible  to  account  for  all  the  phsenomena  of  heat,  if  it  be 
supposed  that  in  solids  the  particles  are  in  a  constant  state  of  vibra- 
tory motion,  the  particles  of  the  hottest  bodies  moving  with  the 
greatest  velocity  and  through  the  greatest  space :  that  in  fluids 
and  elastic  fluids,  besides  the  vibratory  motion,  which  must  be 
considered  greatest  in  the  last,  the  particles  have  a  motion  rounjd 
their  own  axes  with  different  velocities,  the  particles  of  elastic 
fluids  moving  with  the  greatest  quickness  5  and  that  in  setherial 
substances  the  particles  move  round  their  own  axes,  and  separate 
from  each  other,  penetrating  in  right  lines  through  space.  Tem- 
perature may  be  conceived  to  depend  upon  the  velocity  of  the 
vibrations,  increase  of  capacity  on  the  motion  being  performed 

*  A  complete  theory  of  the  motive  power  of  heat  has  been  recently  00m- 
municated  by  Professor  Thomson  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In 
this  paper  the  very  important  law  is  established,  that  the  fraction  of  heat 
'  converted  into  power  in  any  perfect  engine,  is  equal  to  the  range  of  tempe- 
rature divided  by  the  highest  temperature  above  absolute  zero. — May  1851, 

J.P.J.    .     _  ^  ,; 
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in  greater  space ;  lind  the  diminutian  of  temperature  daring  the 
conversion  of  solids  into  fluids  or  gases  nUay  be  explained  on  the 
idea  of  the  loss  of  vibratory  motion^  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution of  particles  round  their  axes  at  the  moment  when  the  body 
becomes  fluid  or  aeriform>  or  from  the  loss  of  rapidity  of  vibra- 
tibn  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  particles  through  greater 
space*/*  I  have  myself  endeavoured  to  prove  that  a  rotary 
motion^  «uch  as  that  described  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  will  ttcoount  for 
the  law  of  Boyle  aind  Mariotte,  and  other  phenomena  preseifited 
by  elastic  fluids  t;  nevertheless,  since  the  hypothesis  of  Hempath, 
in  which  it  i^  assumed  that  the  particles  of  a  gas  are  constantly 
flying  about  in  every  direction  with  great  velocity,  the  pressure 
of  the  gM  b€»i/g  owing  to  the  impact  of  the  particles  against  any 
surface  p^^sieHted  to  them,  is  somewhat  simpler,  I  shall  employ 
it  in  the  £|ttewidg  remarks  on  the  constitution  of  elastic  fluids ; 
premising,  however,  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  rotatory  -motion 
accords  equally  well  with  the  phenomena. 

Let  us  suppose  an  envelope  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  cubic 
foot  to  be  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  which,  at  60°  temperature 
ittid  30  inches  barometrical  pressure,  will  weigh  36*927  grs. 
Further,  let  us-  (»t^pose  the  above  quantity  to  be  divided  into 
three  equal  and  indefinitely  small  elastic  particles,  each  weigh- 
ing 12*309  grs. ;  and  fuHher,  that  each  of  these  particles  vibrates 
between  opposite  sides  of  the  cube,  and  maintains  a  uniform 
velocity  except  at  the  instant  of  impact ;  it  is  required  to  find 
the  velocity  at  which  each  particle  must  move  so  as  to  produce 
the  atmospherical  pressure  of  14,831,712  grs.  on  each  of  the 
square  sides  of  the  cube.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  known  that  if 
a  body  moving  with  the  velocity  of  32^  feet  per  second  be  op- 
posed, during  one  second,  by  a  pressure  equal  to  its  weight,  its 
motion  will  be  stopped,  and  that  if  the  pressure  be  continued 
one  second  ionger,  the  particle  will  acquire  the  velocity  of  82^ 
feet  per  second  in  the  contrary  direction.  At  this  velocity  there 
will  be  32^  collisions  of  a  particle  of  12*309  grs.  against  each 
side  of  the  cubical  vessel  in  every  two  seconds  of  time ;  and  the 
pressure  occasioned  thereby  will  be  12*309  x  82^=395*938  grs. 
Therefore,  since  it  is  manifest  that  the  pressure  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  particles,  we  shall  have 
for  the  velocity  of  the  particles  requisite  to  produce  the  pressure 
of  14,831,712  grs.  on  each  side  of  the  cubical  vessel, 

t^=^(^^^)  32^=6225  feet  per  second.    . 

*  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  p.  95, 

t  Mr.  Rankine  has  given  a  complete  ma,thematical  investigation  of  the 
action  of  vortices,  in  his  paper  on  the  Mechanical  Action  of  Gases  and 
Vapours. — ^Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  £dinb.  voL  xx.  part  I. — May  1851,  J.  P.  J. 
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The  ^bpye  v^^fty  will  be<  found  equal  to;  produee  the  atmo* 
^beric  pr68$Hre^  whether  the  particles  starike  each  other  before 
they  arrive  at  the  sides  of  the  cubical  vessel^  whether  they  strike 
the  sides  obliquely^  and  thirdly^  into  whatever  number  of  par- 
ticles the  36*937  grs.  of  hydrogen  are  divided.  \ 
.  If  oaiy  one-half  the  weight  of  hydrogen,  or  18*4635  grs.,  be 
^nak^d  in  the  cubical  vessel^  and  the  velocity  of  the  particles 
ba  as  before,  6225  feet  per  second,  the  pressure  will  manifestly 
^,^y  onCfhalf  of  what  it  was  previously,  which  shows  that  the 
Jaw  of  B^yle  and  Mariotte  flows  naturally  from  the  hypothesis. 
y  The  velocity  above-named  is  that  of  hydrogen  at  the  tempeDH^- 
turB  of  60^ ;  but  we  know  that  the  pressure  of  an  elastic  fluifd 
^  60''  ia  to  that  at  32°  as  519  is  to  491.  Therefore  the  velocity 
pf  the  particles  at  60°  will  be  to  that  at  32°  as  4/519  :  v^49l, 
wbicli  shows  that  the  velocity  at  the  freezing  temperature  of 
water  is  6055  feet  per  second. 

In  the  above  calculations  it  is  supposed  that  die  particles  of 
hydfogen  have  no  sensible  magnitude,  otherwise  the  velocity 
cK^iuresponding  to  the  same  pressure  would  be  lessened. 

Smce  the  pressure  of  a  gas  increases  with  its  t^nperature  in 
ftvithmetical  progression,  and  since  the  pressure  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  particles,  in  other  words,  to 
their  nis  viva,  it  follows  that  the  absolute  temperature^  pressure, 
and  via  viva  are  proportional  to  om  another,  and  that  the  a^ro 
of  temperature  is  491°  below  the  freezing-point  of  water. 
Further,  the  absolute  heat  of  the  gas,  or,  in  other  words,  its 
of^acity,  will  be  represented  by  the  whole  amount  <)f  vie  viva  at 
a  given  temperature.  The  specific  heat  m^y  therefore  be  deter- 
mined in  the  following  simple  manner :--«        r     . 

The  velocity  of  the  particles  of  hydrogen,,  at,  the  temperatui^ 
of  60°,  has  been  stated  to  be  6225  feet  pc^^seoond^  a  velocity 
equivalent  to  a  fall  from  the  perpendicular  height  of  602,342 

feet.     The  velocity  at  61°  will  be  6225  v/lfg.^  6230-93  feet 

per  second,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  fall  of  603,502  feet.  The 
difference  between  the  above  falls  is  1160  feet,  which  is  there- 
fore the  space  through  which  1  lb,  of  pressure  must  operate  upon 
each  pound  of  hydrogen,  in  order  to  elevate  its  temperature  one 
degree.  But  our  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  shows  that  770 
feet  is  the  altitude  representing  the  force  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  water  one  degree ;  consequently  the  specific  heat 

of  hydrogen  will  be  -=;yfr  =1*506,  calling  that  of  water  unity. 

The  specific  heats  of  the  gases  will  be  easily  deduced  from 
that  of  hydrogen ;  for  the  whole  vis  viva  and  capacity  of  equal 
bulks  of  the  various  gases  will  be  equal  to  one  another ;  and  the 
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velocity  of  the  ^particles  wil}  be  inversely  b»  the  yquiure^niot  of 
the  specilic  gravity,  fleoce  the  specific  heat  wiU  b^  inversely 
proportional  to  the  specific  gravity,  a  law  which  has  been  arrived 
at  experioieotell;^  by  D^  la  Btve  «iid  Maro«t.  f 

In  the  following  Tabk  i  have  placed  the  specie  heats  oT 
various  gaaes  det^imitted  in  the  above  manner,  in  juxtaposition 
with  th^esqieriiaentiilEesidtflfcrfDebioche  and  Berard  reduced 
to  constant  volume*-^* 

•     £Kperiinflntai  Th«or«tical 

specific  tie9$. .        tpeoific  boat. 

'    ^  Hydrogeri     /.   ^    .    2-352  .    1-506 

Oxygen    /   .'.     .     0168  0094 

Nitrogen.     .     ,     .    0*195  0107 

Carbonic  oxide  .     .     0-J58  0068 

The  experimental  results  of  Delaroche  and  Berard  are  invari- 
ably higher  than  those  demanded  by  the  hypothesis.  But  it 
mu$t  be  observed,  that  the  experiments  of  Ddaroche  and  Berard, 
though  considered  the  best  that  have  hith^to  been  made,  differ 
considerably /rom  those  of  other  philosophers.  I  believe,  how- 
ever,  that  the  investigation  undertaken  by  M.  Y.  Regnault,  for 
the  French  Govemm^oty  will  enibrace  the  important  subject  of 
the,  capacity  of  bodies  for  heat^  and  that  we  may  shortly  expect 
a  new  series  of  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  gases,  cha- 
rs^cteria^ed  by  aU.the  aoeusaqr  for  which  that  distinguished  phi- 
losopher is  so  justly  £unou8.  Till  then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  bettto 
to  delay  a^y  furth^  ^oodifieatiims  of  the  dynamical  theory,  by 
which  it;^  cleduotiont  may  ibe  imade  ta  correspond  more  closely 
with  th($  resalts  of  expenrnfiniH".      '    i. 

*  If  we  assume  that  the  Diurtides  of  a  ^  are  reaistod  unifonalv  until: 
their  motion  is  stQpped,  ana  that  then  their  motion  is  renewed  in  tne  op- 
posite d^ection,  hy  the  continued  operation  of  the  same  cause,  as  in  tne 
prctjttOtioiL  ^pwrrm  and  suhfiequent  fall  of  a  heavy  body ;  the  maximum 
velocity  of  the  particles  will  be  to  the  miiform  velocity  required  by  the 
theory  assumed  ijo,  t))e  text/ as  the  square  root  of  two  is  to  oney  and  the 
comparison  of  the  theoretical,  with  th^  exp^iimental  specific  heat  infill  be^a 
follows  :^  .  _ 

.     .    '        '  Sxpenmetttal  Titeofetieal 

'  iipecific  hf<it^         ^pfdfiolKniik  j. 

Hydrogen     .    .    .    ,    2-362  3012 

Oxyeen    .....    0-168  0188 

.      Ni6og«p.  '.    •    .    .    0-196  0-214        '  ' 

Carbonic  oxide  .     .     .    0168  0136 

1  have  just  learned  thi#  ishe  experiiaiente  of  BegmawUI  on  tHie  specific 

heat  of  elastic  fluitla  are  on  the  ev«  <>f  puWiefttiQn,»  tad-  dodbt  ana  that  tbeir 

accuracy  win  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  decisive  conclusion  a^  tp  l^e  ^on^-t. 

nds  of  th^  above  hypothesis.— June  1861,  JT.  P.  J.  ,,    , 
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'XXVI.  2Vb'/e  on  the  Action  of  JSromme  on  Acetic  Acid, 
^       %  W,  H.  Perkin,  /^'.C.Sf.,  flwrf  B.  1?.  Dtopa,  -Bj?^-* 

IN  a  paper  upon  mouochloraeetie  acid  that  a|ipear^d  in  yc^ur 
^  ,  Magazine  last  July^  Dr.  R.  Hoffmann  stated  that  bromine 
does^  nut  act  upon  acetio  acid  even  in  the  sunlight^  which  state- 
mqnt  w.^  are  lUppy  to  coufirm.;  but  having  by  another  mode  of 
proceeding  induced  these  substances  to  act  on  each  otfaer^  wis 
thought  it  advisable  to  send  in  a  short  account  of  our  results. 

When  a  mixture  of  4  vols,  of  glacial  acetic  acid  ai|^  1  vol.  of 
bromine  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tuW  to  120°  or  130*^  C.,  the  mix- 
ture becomes  colourless,  and  on  opening  the  tube  torrents  of 
hydrobromic  acid  are  evolved.  The  liquid  product,  when  sub- 
mitted to  distillation,  sometimes  commences  to  boil  as  low  ad 
90°  C*,  when  large  quantities  of  hydrobromic  acid  are  present, 
imd  tlien  gradually  rises  to  208°  C*,  when  the  distillate  com-' 
mences  ta  solidify  in  the  condenser:  this  substance  is  bromo-' 
acetic  acid,  C"^  (H^Br)  O^.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedi-ons,  is 
very  deliquescent,  and  decomposes  partially  every  time  it  is 
distilled,  evolving  hydrobromic  acid. 

The  silver  salt  was  prepared  by  adding  a  little  ckrbonate  of  • 
silver  to  a  solution  of  the  new  acid  to  separate  sihy  free  hydro- 
bromic acid,  filtered,  and  then  nearly  (saturated  with  carbonate^ 
of  silver,  which  produced  a  dense  crystalline  precipitate;  the 
liquid  was  then  filtere4  off,  the '  crystalline  m«&^  washed  with 
cold  water  and  dried  m  n/actto.  ■  An  aqoeoius  solution' of  this  is^^ 
decomposes  slowly  even  at  the  ordinary  tempferiiture,  btotntdci' 
of  silver  being  precipitated ;  by  boiling  it- is.  rapidly  dee6m^osed/' 
The  dry  salt,  on  being  heated  to  about  90°  C,  suddenly  decpi^- 
poaes,  leaving  bromide  of  «rilvtr,  togetlier  with  a  substance  th^t, 
carbonizes  at  a  higher  temperature :  it  seems  to  be  very  hygro-,) 
metric.     A  determination  of  the  silver  gave  43*61  per  cent., 
theory  requiring  43*9.  .  »       -      ' 

The  lead  salt  crystallizes  in  small,  brilliant  needles,  ^taking 
ar^dight  pink  htte*  if  exploSi6d4;o'  light/  it  is  very  insoluble  in. 
water,  and  is  decomposed  by  long  boiling  into  a  viscid,  uncry- 
stallizable  substance.     An  analysis  of  this  salt  gave-— 

42*774  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  331  of  bromine;  the  formula 
C*(H«BrPb)0*  requires  42-878  of  lead,  and  31-117  of  bro- 
mine. 

When  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  of  pbenie  acid  and  2  vols,  of  br6- 
moacetic  arid  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  130®  C.  for  five  hours, 
it 'bccoftaes  brown.     This  product,  when  neutralized,)vith,jpptiasb>c 
produces  a  carmine-coloured  liquid,  which  is  the  potassium  salts 
of  two  acids  \  however,  we  refrain  from  giving  an  account  of 

*  Communicated  by  the  Authors. 
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these  until  we  know  more  about  them ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state^  that  if  a  mixture  of  phenic  acid^  acetic  aeid^  and  iodine  be 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube^  there  is  a  product  obtained  producing 
salts  of  a  similar  colour  to  those  obtained  with  bromoacetic  acid ; 
and  also  if  acetic  acid  be  replaced  by  any  of  its  homologues^ 
similar  acids  are  obtained^  evidently  showing  the  existence  of  a 
whole  series  of  these  acids.  However,  we  expect  soon  to  be  able 
to  give  a  full  account  of  bromoacetic  acid,  and  hope  to  obtain 
the  bi-  and  tri^bromoacids,  and  also  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  the  acids  procured  by  treating  phenic  acid  with  bromoacetic 
acid. 
August  1867. 
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January  8,  1857.— William  Robert  Grove,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

THE  following  communications  were  read : — 
"  Memoir  on  the  Symmetric  Functions  of  the  Boots  of  an 
Equation."     By  Arthur  Cayley,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

There  are  contained  in  a  work,  which  is  not,  I  think,  so  generally 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  the  '  Algebra '  of  Meyer  Hirsch,  some  very 
useful  tables  of  the  symmetric  functions  up  to  the  tenth  degree  of 
the  roots  of  an  equation  of  any  order.  It  seems  desirable  to  join  to 
these  a  set  of  tables,  giving  reciprocally  the  expressions  of  the  powers 
and  products  of  the  coefficients  in  terms  of  the  symmetric  functions 
of  the  roots.  The  present  memoir  contains  the  two  sets  of  tables, 
viz.  the  new  tables  distinguished  by  the  letter  {a),  and  the  tables  oi 
Meyer  EUrsch  distinguished  by  the  letter  (5)  ;  the  memoir  contains 
also  some  remarks  as  to  the  mode  of  calculation  of  the  new  tables, 
and  also  as  to  a  peculiar  symmetry  of  the  numbers  in  the  tables  of 
each  set,  a  symmetry  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  hitherto 
been  observed,  and  the  existence  of  which  appears  to  constitute  an 
important  theorem  in  the  subject.  The  theorem  in  question  might,  I 
think,  be  deduced  from  a  very  elegant  formula  of  M.  Borchardt 
(referred  to  in  the  sequel),  which  gives  the  generating  function  of  any 
symmetric  function  of  the  roots,  and  contains  potentially  a  method 
for  the  calculation  of  the  tables  (6),  but  which,  from  the  example  I 
have  given,  would  not  appear  to  be  a  very  convenient  one  for  actual 
calculation. 

"  Memoir  on  the  Conditions  for  the  Existence  of  given  Systems  of 
Equalities  among  the  Roots  of  an  Equation."  By  Arthur  Cayley, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  symmetric  function  of  the  roots  of 
an  equation,  viz.  the  product  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the 
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rDOtSy.  which  vanishes  when  any  two  roots  are  pot  equal  to  each  other, 
and  that  consequently  such  function  expressed  in  terms  of  the  coeffi- 
.cieuta  and  equated  to  zero,  gives  the  condition  for  the  existence  of  a 
pair  of  equd  roots.  And  it  was  remarked  long  ago  by  Professor 
Sylvester,  in  some  of  his  earlier  papers  in  the  '  Philosophical  Maga- 
zme/  that  the  like  method  could  be  applied  to  finding  the  conditions 
Tor  thV  existence  of  other  systems  of  equalities  among  the  roots,  viz. 
that  it  was  possible  to  form  symmetric  functions,  each  of  them  a  sum 
of -terms  contaming  the  product  of  a  certain  number  of  the  differences 
of  the  voots,  and  sueh  that  the  entire  function  might  vanish  for  the 
ptrtknlaoa^stem  of  equalities  in  questions  and  that  such  functions 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  and  equated  to  zero  would  give 
the  required  conditions.  The  object  of  the  present  memoir  is  to 
extend  this  theory,  and  render  it  exhaustive  by  showing  how  to  form 
a«ertes^of  types  of  all  the  different  functions  which  vanish  for  one 
or  more  systems  of  equahties  among  the  roots;  and  in  particular 
to  obtain  by  the  method  distinctive  conditions  for  all  the  different 
systems  of  equalities  between  the  roots  of  a  quartic  or  a  quintic  equa- 
tion, viz.  for  each  system  conditions  which  are  satisfied  for  the  particular 
system,  and  are  not  satisfied  for  any  other  systems,  except,  of  course, 
the  mqre  special  systems  included  in  the  particular  system.  The 
question  of  finding  the  conditions  for  any  particular  system  of  equali- 
ties is  essentially  an  indeterminate  one,  for  given  any  set  of  functions 
which  vanish,  a  function  syzygetically  connected  with  these  will  also 
vanish;  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  syzygetic  relations 
between  the  different  functions  which  vanish  for  any  particular  system 
of  equalities,  and  of  the  order  of  the  system  composed  of  the  several 
conc&tions  for  the  particular  system  of  equalities,  does  not  enter  into 
the  plan  of  the  present  memoir.  I  have  referred  here  to  the  indeter- 
minateness  of  the  question  for  the  sake  of  the  remark  that  I  have 
availed  myself  thereof,  to  express  by  means  of  invariants  or  covariants 
the  different  systems  of  conditions  obtained  in  the  sequel  of  the 
memoir ;  the  expressions  of  the  different  invariants  and  covariants 
referred  to  are  given  in  my  "  Second  Memoir  upon  Quantics,"  Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  cxlvi.  (1856). 

"  Tables  of  the  Sturmian  Functions  for  Equations  of  the  Second, 
^Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Degrees."  By  Arthur  Cayley,  Esq., 
F.R.S. 

The  general  expressions  for  the  Sturmian  functions  in  the  form  of 
.determinants,  are  at  once  deducible  from  the  researches  of  Professor 
.Sylvester  in  his  early  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  '  Philpsophical 
Magazine/  and  in  giving  these  expressions  in  the  memoir  "  Nouvelles 
Recherches  sur  les  Fonctions  de  M.  Sturm,"  Liouville,  t.  xiii.  p.  269 
(1848),  1  was  wrong  in  claiming  for  them  any  novelty.  The 
expressions  in  the  last- mentioned  memoir  admit  oi  a  modification  by 
\rhich  their  form  is  rendered,  somewhat  more  elegant;  I  propose*  on 
the  present  occasion,  merely  to  give  this  modified  form  of  the  general 
expression, :  and  to  give  the  developed  expressions  of  the  functions 
uHt  question  for  equations  of  the  degrees,  two»  three,  four  and  five. 
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The  following  oomnranieation  iros  read : — 

**  Photo-chemioai  Researches. — ^Part  II.  Phenomena  of  Photo- 
eiiemical  Induction."  By  Prof.  Bnnsen  of  Heidelberg,  and  Heniy 
Enfield  RoBcoe,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Chemical  affinity,  or  the  fbrce  which  reguUites  the  ohemkal  com- 
bination of  two  bodies,  is  tike  all  other  forces,  a  certain  definke 
quantity.  Hence  it  is  erroneous  to  say,  that  under  differetnt  circmuH; 
stances  the  same  body  can  possess  Afferent  affinities ;  more  correctly 
we  should  say,  that  in  the  one  case  the  bodies  are  abie  to  fdk>w  tfa!e 
chemical  attraction  of  their  mc^ecules,  whilst  in  another  case  oppo^g 
forces  render  this  combination  impossible.  These  opposing  forces 
may  be  considered  as  resistances  similar  to  thoee  exerted  in  the 
passage  of  electricity  through  conductors,  in  the  distribution  of 
magnetism  in  steel,  and  in  the  conduction  of  heat.  We  overcome 
these  resistances  when  by  agitation  we  increase  the  formation  of  a 
precipitate,  or  by  insolation  efiect  a  decomposition. 

We  call  the  act  by  which  these  resistances  to  combination  aiie 
lessened,  and  the  formation  of  a  chemical  compoimd  promoted, 
^'chemical  induction;"  and  we  specify  this  as  photochemical,  thermci^ 
chemical,  electro-chemical,  or  idio-chemical,  according  as  h^t,  healp, 
electricity,  or  pure  chemical  action  is  the  force  which  promotes  thiii 
combination. 

The  phenomena  of  photo-chemical  induction  are  particulariy 
interesting,  as  afibrding  starting-points  from  which  we  may  gain  « 
knowledge  of  this  mode  of  action  of  affinity. 

That  on  exposing  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  hydrogen  to  the  light 
the  action  does  not  commence  to  its  foil  extent  at  once,  was  obserred 
by  Draper  in  1843.  An  explanation  of  this  fact  was  giren  by  the 
supposition  that  the  chlorine  underwent  on  insolation  a  permanent 
allotropic  modification,  in  which  state  it  possessed  more  than  usually 
active  properties.  This  explanation  is,  as  we  shall  show,  erroneous, 
and  the  whole  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  peculiar  action  to  which 
we  have  given  the  name  of  photo-chemical  induction.  When  the 
standard  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  is  exposed  to  a  constant 
source  of  light,  no  action  is  at  first  perceptible ;  after  a  short  time;, 
however,  the  action  becomes  visible,  and  gradually  increases  until  a 
constant  maximum  is  reached.  Experiments  made  with  differeirt 
amounts  of  light  from  different  luminous  sources,  showed  that  the 
times  which  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  exposure  until  the 
maximum  was  obtained,  varied  very  much,  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  one  case  the  maximum  action  was  reached  in  fifteen 
minutes,  in  others  after  an  exposure  of  three  and  four  minutes. 
The  first  action  was  in  one  case  visible  after  six  minutes'  insolation, 
in  others  after  one  minute,  whilst  in  some  experiments  a  considerable 
action  was  observed  in  the  first  minute. 

The  condition  modifying  the  action  of  the  induction  which  we 
first  examined,  was  the  action  of  the  mass  of  the  insolated  gas.  From 
various  experiments,  it  was  foundr  that  the  daifation  of  the  indfBtkm 
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increased  with  the  yolume  of  exposed. gas  (by  constant  amounts  ot 
light),  and  curves  have  been  drawn,  representing  the  hicrease  ox  the 
induction  for  the  various  volumes  of  gas  employed*    . 

W^  next  exumined  the  dependence  of  the.  duration  of  induction 
iipoa*  the  amount  of  light  to  which  a  constant  volume  of  gas  was 
exposed,  and  experiment  showed — 

1.  That  the  time  neceasiary  to  effect  the  first  action  of  the  photo- 
chemkal  ioduction  decreases  with  increase  of  light,  and  in  a  greater 
nubo  than  the  increase  of  light. 

/2;>  That  the  time  which  elapses  until  the  maximttm  is  attaia^dr 
abo  decreases  with  increase  of  light,  but  in  a  much  bss  ratio*;    .     > 

3.  That  the  increase  of  the  inductiott  proceeds  at  first  ia  an  e«* 
panding  series,  attains  a  maximum,  and  then  converges  when  the 
true  maximum  action  is  attained.  The  law  regulating  the  increase 
of  the  induction  by  increase  of  light,  we  bu^ve  rendered  visible 
by  curves. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  suggested  the  question.  Is  this 
condition  of  increased  combinii^  power,  into  which  the  mixture  of 
chlonne  and  hydrogen  passes  by  insolation,  permanent,  or  is  it 
confined  to  the  time  during  which  the  gas  is  exposed  to  the  light  ? 
In  order  to  determine  this  question,  the  sensitive  gas,  which  had 
stood  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  was  exposed  to  a  constant  source  of 
%ht,  and  thp  time  noted  which  elapsed  before  the  maximum  action 
was  reached ;  the  apparatus  was  then  darkened  for  one  minute,  and 
then  again  iiisolated,  and  the  time  watched  until  the  maximum  action 
was  again  ob8«*ved.  These  observations  were  repeated  several  times, 
each  period  of  darkening  being  longer  than  the  preceding.  Thus 
conducted,  the  experiment  led  to  the  important  conclusion,  that  the 
Resistance  to  eombmation  overcome  by  the  infiuenoe  of  the  hght  is 
soon  restored  when  the  gas  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  dark,  (^irves 
expressing  the  effect  produced  on  induction  by  darkenii^,  luid  by 
exjposnre  to  hght,  have  been  drawn. 

We  have  explained  the  fact,  that  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  does  not  combine  in  the  dark,  by  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  a  resistance  to  eombinaticm  which  is  overcome  when  the 
gaseous  mixture  is  exposed  to  light.  This  resistance  to  combination 
can  be  increased  by  various  circumstances.  The  presence  of  a  very 
small  quMitity  of  foreign  gas  in  the  standard  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
'hydrogen  is  sufiident  to  cause  the  resistance  to  be  increased  to  a 
very  great  extent.  An  excess  of  y^^  of  hydrogen  over  that  con- 
jtained  in  the  normal  gas,  reduced  the  action  from  100  to  38. 

In  these  experiments  we  have  to  do  with  the  purest  form  of  the 
soi>called  catalytic  actions,  to  which  the  photo-chemical  phenomena 
are  closely  related.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  relations 
which  exist  in  the  phenomena  of  contact,  between  the  mass  of  the 
substance  the  time  and  other  modifying  conditions,  has  not  as 
yet  been  possible,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  case  in  which  these 
relations  are  exhibited  in  tiheir  simplest  form.  Our  method  of 
photo-flhanical  mcasuremont  points  out  a  diree^n  which  promises 
to  alford  iaterestmg  results  coiieeniidif  these  qum^tative  relations ; 
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but  in  thiB  commuDication  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  these  phenomena  in  so  far  as  they  influence  the  action  of  photo- 
chemical induction,  intending  on  a  ftiture  occasion  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  new  field  of  research  indicated. 

'the  contact  action  of  foreign  gases  is  still  more  strongly  seen  in 
the  case  of  small  quantities  of  oxygen.  This  gas,  when  jSresent  in 
Quantities  amountmg  only  to  y^^ts  ^^  *^®  ^^^  volume  of  gas, 
aiminishes  the  action  from  100  to  4*7,  whilst  y^oz  r^uced  the 
action  from  100  to  1-3.  Excess  of  chlorine  acted  in  a  similar 
manner,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  yffo  ^^  ^^^^  E^^  reducing 
the  action  from  100  to  60-2,  and  ^^^^  from  100  to  41-3.  On 
examining  the  effect  of  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas'' 
upon  the  induction  maxinjum,  we  found,  fortunately  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  indications  of  our  instrument,  that  an  amount  of  y^^^  of  this  gas 
does  not  produce  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  action  of  the  induction. 
Uninsolated  gas  was  found  to  act  similarly  on  the  normal  mixture, 
the  admission  of  yoqz  ^^  non-insolated  gas  reducing  the  action  from 
100  to  55.  Curves  have  been  drawn,  representing  the  relation 
between  the  action  and  the  amount  of  foreign  impurity  introduced. 
Several  series  of  experiments  also  showed  that  a  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  which  vras  so  nearly  pure  that  no  alteration  of  the 
maximum  action  was  observable,  was  longer  in  attaining  the  maximum 
than  the  perfectly  pure  gas;  hence  the  duration  of  the  induction^ 
serves  as  an  exact  measure  of  the  absence  of  all  foreign  gases  in  the 
standard  mixture. 

An  explanation  of  the  laws  of  photo-chemical  induction  derived 
from  the  above-mentioned  experiments,  might  easily  be  found  in  the 
assumption  that  the  chlorine  or  the  hydrogen,  or  both  gases,  undergo 
upon  exposure  to  light  a  change  similar  to  that  between  common 
and  ozonized  oxygen,  or  that  these  two  gases  can,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  invested  with  active,  and,  under  other  circum-. 
stances,  with  passive  properties.  If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  each 
gas  must  undergo  this  peculiar  modification  when  separately  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  light.  That  this  is  not  the  case  was  shown  by 
the  following  experiment : — The  two  gases  were  separately  evolved, 
and  each  led  through  a  long  glass  tube,  in  which  they  could  be 
separately  exposed  to  the  action  of  diffuse  and  direct  sunlight.  Afttr 
this  exposure,  the  gases  passed  through  a  connecting  tube  into  the 
apparatus,  in  which  a  constant  source  of  light  gave  the  duration  of  the 
induction.  Thus  alternately  insolating  and  darkening  the  separated 
gases,  we  observed  the  effect  on  the  gases  subsequently  mixed  and 
exposed  to  lamplight.  No  difference  was  perceptible  in  the  duration 
of  the  induction  between  the  gases  previously  insolated  an<l  those 
evolved  in  the  dark.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  light  does 
not  effect  a  permanent  modification,  either  of  the  chlorine  or  hydrogen, 
but  that  the  combination  produced  by  the  light  must  depend  on 
photo-chemical  action  affecting  only  the  increasing  attractions  of  the 
chemically  active  molecules. 

All  the  curves  representing  the  increase  of  the  induction  under 
various  conditions  have  a  common  form,  and  a  point  of  flexure  at 
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which  the  maximum  increase  occurs.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
this  common  property  of  the  carves  arises  from  the  general  mode  of 
action  of  affinity,  or  whether  the  light  plays  an  essential  part,  we 
have  made  experiments  upon  idio-chemical  induction,  L  e.  action 
in  which  pure  chemical  attractions  alone  effect  the  alteration.  For 
this  purpose  we  employed  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  with 
tartaric  acid,  which  mixture,  when  left  to  itself  in  the  dark,  under- 
goes decomposition,  hydrobromic  acid  being  formed.  By  determi- 
ning the  amount  of  free  bromine  contained  in  the  liquid  at  different 
times,  we  became  acquainted  with  the  rate  at  which  the  decompo- 
sition occurred.  Analysis  showed  that  the  amount  of  hydrobromic 
acid  formed  was  not  the  same  in  equal  spaces  of  time ;  and  curves 
representing  this  increase  were  found  to  have  the  form  obtained  for 
the  photo-chemical  induction.  Hence  the  cause  of  this  maximum 
increase  appears  not  to  lie  in  any  peculiar  property  of  light,  but 
rather  in  the  mode  of  action  of  affinity  itself. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  applications  of  the  laws  of  photo- 
chemical induction  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  photography.  As 
an  instance  of  this  application  we  cite  the  remarkable  observations 
of  Becquerel,  which  iuduced  him  to  assume  the  existence  of  certain 
rays  which  can  continue,  but  not  commence,  chemical  action.  In 
order  to  explain  the  phenomenon  observed  by  the  French  physicist, 
we  do  not  need  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  new  property  of  hght,  as 
the  facts  are  easily  explained  by  the  laws  of  photo-chemical  induction ; 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  these  relations,  which  we  have  examined 
only  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  occur  in  a  slightly  modi- 
fied form  in  other  photo-chemical  processes. 

Having  determined  in  this  part  of  our  investigation  the  most  im- 
portant phenomena  of  photo-chemical  induction,  we  shall  in  the 
next  section  consider  the  laws  which  regulate  the  chemical  action  of 
light  after  the  induction  is  completed. 

January  22.— Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

"  On  some  of  the  Products  of  the  Destructive  Distillation  of  Bog^ 
head  Coal."— Part  I.    By  C.  Greville  Williams,  Esq. 

The  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract,  constitutes 
the  first  part  of  the  author's  examination  of  the  hydrocarbons  con- 
tained in  boghead  naphtha.  In  it  he  gives  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments on  that  portion  of  the  fluid  which  resists  the  action  of  mono- 
hydrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  He  had  previously  stated  the 
fact  of  his  having  obtained  a  substance  possessing  the  composition 
and  vapour-density  of  butyle"*,  and  had  expressed  a  belief  that  he 
should  succeed  in  isolating  not  only  that  radical,  but  also  propyle, 
amyle,  and  caproyle.  The  composition  of  the  radicals  varies  so  little, 
that  to  determine  the  boiling-points  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
density  of  the  vapour  of  all  those  fractions  which  distilled  anywhere 
near  their  known  boiling-points ;  and  in  each  case  he  regarded  that 

*  Chem.  Gaz.,  voLxiv.  p.  19. 
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fraction  which  ^ye  the  nearest  result  as  representing  the  hoiliDg* 
point  of  the  radical  as  obtained  from  the  source  mentiohed. 

Propyle  presented  itself  under  the  form  of  a  colourless,  very  mobile 
flaid,  having  a  pleasant  odour,  and  boiling  at  68^  C.  At  itf  it  had 
the  Terj  low  density  of  0*6745.  Combustion  gave  results  agreeing 
closely  with  the  formula 

C>«H»<=f4  vols., 

confirmed  by  a  determination  of  the  density  of  its  vapour  by  Gay- 
Lussac's  method,  which  gave  2*96,  theory  requiring  2"97»  Propyle 
had  not  been  previously  obtained. 

Butyle  from  the  Torbane-hill  mhieral  distils  at  119°>  and  has  a 
density  of  0*6945  at  18°;  its  analysis  coincided  with  the  formula 

C»«H'8. 

The  vapour-density  was  found  to  be  3*88,  theory  requiring  3'94. 

Amyle  distilled  at  159^  and  had  a  density  of  0*7365  at  18°.  On 
analysis,  numbers  were  obtained  agreeing  perfectly  with  the  formula 

The  vapour-density  was  found  to  be  4*93 ;  theory  requires  4*91. 

Caproyle  boiled  at  202"";  its  density  at  18"^  was  0*7568.  The 
results  of  analysis  accorded  with  the  expression 

which  indicates  a  vapour-density  of  5*87,  while  experiment  yielded 
5*83. 

The  experiments  detailed  in  the  paper  appear  to  demonstrate  the 
radical  nature  of  the  hydrocarbons,  and  to  negative  the  assumption 
of  their  being  homologues  of  marsh-gas. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  description  of  a  method,  by  which, 
where  numerous  vapour-density  determinations  are  to  be  made,  the 
necessity  is  avoided  of  refilling  the  balloon  with  water  or  mercury 
in  order  to  determine  the  residual  air. 

"  On  the  Optical  Characters  of  certain  Alkaloids  associated  with 
Quinine,  and  of  the  Sulphates  of  their  lodo-compounds."  By  Wil- 
liam Bird  Herapath,  M.D.,  in  a  Letter  to  Professor  Stokes,  Sec.  R.S. 

You  will  probably  recollect  that  I  sent  you  some  time  since  a 
small  portion  of  an  alkaloid,  which  at  that  time  was  called  quinidine 
in  Germany,  but  it  has  since  been  distinguished  from  it  and  named 
cinrhouidine.  You  then  examined  it  for  epipolism  or  fluorescence, 
and  you  pronounced  the  opinion  that  it  possessed  this  property  only 
in  a  minor  degree,  and  you  imagined  that  this  arose  from  the  presence 
of  a  small  per-centage  of  a-quinine. 

I  have  since  obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard, 
specimens  of  the  perfectly  pure  alkaloids  quinidine  and  cinchonidine, 
and  And  that  quinidine,  which  I  can  now  identify  as  the  /3-quinine  of 
Von  Heijningen,  possesses  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence  or  epi- 
polic  dispersion  as  powerfully  as  a-quinine;  whilst  cinchonidine,  if  per- 
fectly pure,  is  devoid  of  it  altogether  ;  and  recent  experiments  have 
shown  me  that  a  small  per-centage  of  quinidine  was  the  cause  of  the 
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epipolic  dispersion  found  by  jouiu  tbe  specimen  of  ciBcboi4diB«  a?pt 

.  by  weu  .  .  ,  :  '^ 

It  may  be  as  .well  to  state  that  the  cinchonidine  tested  by  WaHer 
of  chlorine  and  ammonia  gure  ,no  evidence  of  grem  4iiity  which rit 
would  have  done  if  only  y^^^^th  part  of  eith^  «-^tsiioy(ne  or  quimdi^e 
had  been  present,  acoorcUng  to  Aeme  rec^t  experiments  of  my  own. 
I  have  also  found  that  1  gr.  of  pure  quinine  or  quinidine  in  3^^000 
of  wkter *  teffl  give  an  evident  **  epipolic**  appearance ;  whilst  when 
'  diluted  with  75>000  grs.  of  water  we  have  still  very  evident  appear- 
ances of  "fluorescence"  upon  the  perpendicular  wall  of  the  glass 
f esjsel  ^posed  to  the  incident  light ;  whilst  a  bluish  milkiness  of 
"internal  dispersiod"  maybe  seen  when  I  gr.  of  either  alkaloid  is 
diluted  with  700,000  grs.  or  10  gallons  of  distilled  water,  well 
acidulated  in  all  thes^  cases- with  sulphuric  arnd.  t 

'  Some  other  interesting  resuka  have  followed  from  these  investiga- 
tions. When  quinidine  is  dissolved  in  an  exfsesa  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of  spirit,  and 
warmed  to  130°  F.,  and  tincture  of  iodine  then  added  in  sufficient 
quantity;  and  sbbsequently  set  in  repose,  beautiful  red  aciotilar  ttv- 
sfals  are  deposited ;  these,*  upon  recrystaliitatioh  frotn  rectified  s()int, 
acquire  an  increased  size,  become  beautiM  quadrUateral-prismv^^- 
hibiting  a  deep  garnet-red  by  transmitted  hght,  and  possessing  a  clear 
bluish-purple  reflected  tint ;  they  are  optically  doubly  absorbent  in 
a  slight  degree,  and  transmit  a  brownish-orange  body-colour  when 
polarized  perpendicular  to  axis.  The  primary  form  appears  to  be  a 
rhombic  prism ;  and  as  far  as  my  present  analyses  go,  the  compoujpd 
seems  to  possess  the  following  centesimal  composition : — 

Iodine    39'i^^b 

^  Sulphuric  acid 6*273 

Carbon 32-890 

Hydrogen 3'960 

Nitrogen    4*400 

Oxygen 5*040 

Water    8*604 

100-712 
The  excess  arises  from  the  hydrogen  twice  calculated  in  water  of 
crystallization. 

These  numbers  agree  very  closely  with  the  formula 
(C"  H »»  N«  0<  + 1«)  S03  HO  -h  5H0, 
and  prove  it  to  be  the  sulphate  of  iodo-quinidine,  very  analogous  to 
the  iodo-quinine  compound,  yet  differing  materially  in  its  optical 
properties. 

There  is  another  alkaloid  frequently  associated  with  quinidine, 
which  also  crystallizes  from  spirit  m  the  prismatic  form  like  quinidine 
and  cinchonidine,  but  is  another  example  of  epipolism  or  fluorescence. 
Its  iodo-sulphate  is  deep  olive-green  in  its  reflected  tint,  orange- 
yellow  by  trarismitted  light,  and  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree 
optically  doubly  absorbent  powers,  thin  laminae  being  quite  black, 
biAstRi  thinner  dnes  give  a  bistre-brown  *<  body-colour'*  when  p6la- 
rized  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
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This  alkaloid  was  also  furnished  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Howard, 
but  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  purified,  or  in  the  quantity  necessary 
to  give  certain  results. 

It  possesses  one  very  peculiar  property.  When  dissolved  in  chloro* 
form  and  evaporated  spcmtaneously  on  glass,  the  gummy  and  uncry- 
stalline  residue,  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  at  once  shows  a  deep 
blue-green,  epipolic,  or  fluorescent  appearance. 

Pure  cinchonidine  does  not  possess  epipolic  dispersion  and  does  not 
become  green  by  chlorine-water  and  ammonia ;  and  when  it  is  dis^ 
solved  in  acetic  acid  or  chloroform  and  the  fluid  is  exposed  on  glass 
plates  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  beautiful  crystals  in  circular  spots 
or  drusse  develope  themselves,  which  under  polarized  light  exhibit 
black  crosses  and  white  or  coloured  sectors. 

These  appearances  are  not  exhibited  by  pure  quinine  or  true  qui* 
nidine  (/Quinine),  both  of  which  give  a  gummy,  uncrystalline,  and 
perfectly  transparent  residue. 

Pure  cinchonidine,  thus  optically  and  chemically  distinguishable 
from  either  quinine  or  quinidine,  is  still  tother  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  an  optical  doubly  absorbent 
compound  of  intense  power,  even  equal  to  the  sulphate  of  iodo- 
quinine  compound ;  these  crystals  are  very  similar  in  form  to  my 
artificial  tourmalines,  and  have  long  been  mistaken  by  me  for  them  ; 
even  at  present  I  can  only  distinguish  them  by  the  tints  in  reflected 
light  and  the  complementary  body-colour,  viz.  whilst  sulphate  of 
i6do-quinine  gives  a  cantharidine-green  reflected  tint,  and  a  pink, 
ruby-red,  reddish-brown  or  black  body-colour  when  polarized  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  examined, 
the  sulphate  of  iodo-cinchonidine  is  golden-green  by  reflected  light, 
and  gives  a  sky  or  indigo-blue  or  black  "  body-colour"  when  polarized 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  I  have  not  yet  made  sufficient  chemical 
analyses  of  this  substance  to  enable  me  to  decide  on  its  formula,  but 
I  have  obtained  39*307  per  cent,  iodine  and  8*864  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid,  which  sufficiently  indicate  a  chemical  difference  in  constitution 
from  the  sulphate  of  iodo-quinine,  which^  it  may  be  remembered, 
contains  32*609  per  cent,  iodine  and  10*61  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid. 

I  hope  soon  to  present  these  results  in  more  detail  when  sufficient 
leisure  is  afforded  me  for  the  purpose. — ^W.  B.  H. 

January  29. — Major-General  Sabine,  Treas.  and  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  followmg  communicatioiutwcDeTeadj — 

"  On  the  Nervous  System  of  Lumbricua  terrestris"  By  J.  Lock- 
hart  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

*'  An  Account  of  the  two  Methods  of  Reproduction  in  Baphnia^ 
and  of  the  Structure  of  the  *Ephippium.'  '*  By  John  Lubbock, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

"On  the  Thermo-electricity  of  Ferruginous  Metals,  and  on  the 
Thermal  Effects  of  stretching  Solid  Bodies."     By  J.  P.  Joule,  F.R.S. 

The  experiments  on  the  above  subjects  were  made  with  a  thermo- 
multiplier  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump.     Its  s^isibility  was 
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such  that  with  the  junction  antimony  and  bismuth,  a  thermometric 
effect  not  greater  than  -^q^  of  a  degree  Centigrade  could  be  esti- 
mated. In  determining  the  thermo-electric  position  of  the  metals,  it 
was  necessary  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  instrument  a  hundred- 
fold, bj  placing  in  the  circuit  a  coil  of  fine  wire.  In  thermo-electric 
srrangement  steel  was  found  to  be  nearer  copper  than  iron  was.  By 
hardening,  steel  was  raised  almost  to  the  place  of  copper.  Cast  iron 
was  found  to  surpass  copper;  so  that  the  junction  cast  iron  and 
copper  is  reverse  to  that  of  wrought  iron  and  copper,  and  the 
arrangement  cast  iron^nd  wrought  iron  is  much  more  powerful  than 
copper  and  wrought  iron.  A  new  test  of  the  quality  and  purity  of 
ferruginous  metals  is  thus  indicated,  which  will  probably  be  found  of 
value  to  the  arts. 

The  experiments  on  the  stretching  of  solids  showed,  in  the  case  of 
the  metals,  a  decrease  of  temperature  when  the  stretching  weight  was 
applied,  and  a  heating  effect  when  the  weight  was  removed.  An  iron 
wire  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  cooled  -g-  of  a  degree  Centigrade 
when  stretched  by  a  weight  of  775  lbs.  Similar  results  were  ob- 
tained with  cast  iron,  hard  steel,  copper,  and  lead.  The  thermal 
effects  were  in  all  these  cases  found  to  be  almost  identical  with  those, 
deduced  from  Professor  Thomson's  theoretical  investigation,  the  par- 
ticular formula  applicable  to  the  case  in  question  being  H=  y  X  "Pe, 

where  H  is  the  heat  absorbed  in  a  wire  one  foot  long,  t  the  absolute 
temperature,  J  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  thermal  unit,  P  the 
weight  applied,  and  e  the  coefficient  of  expansion  per  1°.  With 
gutta-percha  also  a  cooling  effect  on  extension  was  observed ;  but  a 
reverse  action  was  discovered  in  the  case  of  vulcanized  india- 
rubber,  which  became  heated  when  the  weight  is  laid  on,  and  cooled 
when  the  weight  was  removed.  On  learning  this  curious  result. 
Professor  Thomson,  who  had  already  intimated  the  probability  of 
a  reverse  action  being  observed  under  certain  circumstances  with 
india-rubber,  suggested  to  the  author  experiments  to  ascertain 
whether  vulcanized  indiaprubber  stretched  by  a  weight  is  shortened 
by  increase  of  temperature.  Accordingly,  on  trial,  it  was  found  that 
this  material,  when  stretched  by  a  weight  capable  of  doubling  its 
length,  has  that  length  diminished  by  one-tenth  when  its  temperature 
is  raised  50°  Centigrade.  This  shortening  effect  was  found  to  increase 
rapidly  with  the  stretching  weight  employed ;  and,  exactly  according 
with  tne  heating  effects  observed  with  different  stretching  weights, 
entirely  to  confirm  the  theory  of  Professor  Thomson. 

February  12.— W.  R.  Grove,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

'*  On  the  Photography  of  the  Moon."    By  William  Crookes,  Esq. 

The  subject  of  lunar  photography  is  one  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  almost  from  the  first  announcemenft  of  the 
possibility  of  fixing  the  images  in  the  camera.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  satisfying  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
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there  are  few  good  photographs  of  the  moon  yet  in  existence.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  in  the  autumn  of  1855  to  obtain  several  ex- 
cellent pictures  of  this  kind,  and  since  these  form  the  starting-point 
of  the  work  which,  by  the  assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Donation 
Fund  of  the  Royal  Society,  I  have  been  pursuing  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  year,  a  detailed  account  of  the  means  employed  for 
their  production  will  not,  I  think,  be  considered  out  of  place  here. 

The  telescope  in  which  these  pictures  were  taken  is  the  magnifi- 
cent equatorial  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory.  This,  together  with 
all  the  resources  of  the  establishment,  was  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
my  kind  friend  Mr.  Hartnup,  to  whom  it  is  l)ut  due  to  state,  that, 
werfe  it  not  for  the  invaluable  assistance  afforded  me  by  his  sterling 
advice  as  well  as  steady  hand,  the  results  would  not  have  been  worth 
keeping. 

The  mounting  of  the  equatorial  is  quite  unique ;  the  polar  axis  and 
telescope  together  weigh  about  five  tons,  and  whilst  all  parts  are  so 
truly  and  smoothly  fitted  that  this  enormous  mass  is  moved  equato- 
rially  by  means  of  a  small  water-mill  with  such  marvellous  accuracy, 
that  a  star  viewed  through  it  appears  absolutely  stationary,  its  firm- 
ness is  such  that  a  hard  blow  against  the  side  merely  produces  a 
scarcely  perceptible  momentary  deflection.  The  object-glass  is  8 
inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  sidereal  focus  of  12*5  feet — the  dia- 
meter of  the  moon's  image  in  this  focus  being  about  1  '35  inch. 

The  eyepiece  was  removed,  and  in  its  place  the  body  of  a  small 
camera  was  attached,  so  that  the  moon's  image  might  fall  upon  the 
ground  glass  or  sensitive  film  in  the  usual  manner.  Much  labour 
had  been  saved  me  in  finding  the  true  actinic  focus,  by  several  pho- 
tographers of  Liverpool,  who  were  working  for  some  time  on  the 
same  subject  when  the  British  Association  met  in  that  city  in  1854. 
They  found  that  the  object-glass  had  been  over-corrected  for  the 
actinic  rays — the  plate  being  required  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of 
0*8  of  an  inch  beyond  the  optical  focus :  a  few  experiments  were 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  verify  this  result. 

During  the  time  above  referred  to,  and  frequently  since,  Mr.  Hart- 
nup had  taken  many  hundreds  of  pictures  with  chemicals  recom- 
mended by  various  persons,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  good 
negative  at  all,  and  not  even  a  positive  with  a  less  exposure  than 
from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute.  As  I  succeeded  in  taking  dense 
negatives  in  about  four  seconds,  with  the  temperature  of  the  room 
below  freezing  and  the  moon  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
meridian,  and  as  1  attribute  the  greater  sensitiveness  which  I  ob- 
tained to  the  great  purity  of  the  materials  I  employed,  I  think  it 
right  to  give,  after  the  mechanical  arrangements  are  described,  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  these  were  jjrepared. 

The  clockwork  movement  was  only  sufficient  to  follow  the  moon 
approximately  when  on  the  meridian,  but  as  the  pictures  were  nearly 
all  taken  when  she  was  some  distance  past  the  meridian,  and  when 
consequently  the  declination  and  atmospheric  refraction  were  changing 
rapidly,  it  was  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  short  time  required 
to  take  the  pictures,  to  correct  for  the  imperfect  motion  of  the 
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.telescope.  This  was  done  by  means  of  slow*motion  screws  attached 
to  the  right  ascension  and  declination  circles,  which  are  each  4  feet 
in  diameter.  The  finder  had  an  eyepiece  with  a  power  of  200  appUed 
to  it,  having  cross  wires  in  its  field. 

The  modus  operandi  oitekm^  the  picture  was  as  follows: — ^The 
telescope  having  been  moved  untU  the  moon's  image  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  focusing  glass,  the  water-mill  was  turned  on  and  the  dark 
slide  containing  the  sensitive  collodion  plate  was  substituted  for 'the 
ground  glass.  Mr.  Hartnup  then  took  his  station  at  the  finder,  and 
with  a  tangent  rod  in  each  hand,  by  a  steady  and  continuous  move- 
ment, kept  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  cross  wires  stationary  on 
one  spot  on  the  moon's  surface. 

When  the  motion  was  most  perfectly  neutralized,  I  uncovered  the 
sensitive  plate  at  a  given  signal  and  exposed  it,  counting  the  seconds 
by  means  of  a  loud-ticking  chronometer  by  my  side. 

From  the  ease  with  which  on  my  first  attempt  I  could  keep  the 
cross  wires  of  the  finder  fixed  on  one  point  of  the  moon  by  means 
of  the  tangent  rods,  I  confidently  beheve  that  with  the  well-tutored 
hands  and  consummate  skill  which  guided  this  noble  instrument,  the 
moon's  image  was  as  motionless  on  the  collodion  plate  as  it  could 
have  been  were  it  a  terrestrial  object. 

The  ne^tives  which  I  obtained  by  these  means  were  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  so  minute  that  I  could  not  obtain  paper  with  a  suffi- 
ciently fine  surface  whereon  to  print  copies  which  would  do  them 
justice.  It  was  evident  that  they  would  bear  magnifying  several 
diameters  and  still  remain  sharply  defined.  The  expense  of  carrying 
out  this  design  here  stopped  me,  when  by  the  kind  advice  of  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone  I  appHed  to  the  Bo^al  Society,  whose  munificence 
has  so  frequently  been  the  cause  oi  bnnging  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion investigations  of  the  highest  importance. 

A  half-plate  photographic  combination  of  lenses,  by  Ross,  was 
screwed  the  reverse  way  into  a  large  sliding  camera  body  10  inches 
high  by  1 1  inches  wide,  and  capable  of  sliding  from  1 8  inches  to 
3  feet  long.  At  the  end  of  the  sliding  body  opposite  to  the  lens,  was 
a  groove  to  admit  either  a  focusing  glass  or  a  dark  slide  for  the 
sensitive  plate.  A  smaller  camera  body  was  screwed  into  the  other 
end  of  the  brasswork  of  the  lens,  having  also  a  groove  in  front  to 
admit  of  a  sliding  box  capable  of  holding  the  small  negatives.  A  re*- 
fleeter  was  placed  in  front  of  all,  so  arranged  as  to  move  in  altitude 
round  a  centre,  and,  being  fixed  in  any  required  position,  to  reflect 
the  diffused  Hght  of  the  sky  through  the  negative  and  lens  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  latter. 

Preliminary  trials  showed  me  that  there  was  no  good  gained  by 
magnifying  the  small  pictures  more  than  about  20  times,  as  after 
that  the  individual  parts  begin  to  get  confused  and  indistinct ;  this 
magnifying  cannot,  however,  be  effected  at  once.  In  the  small  nega* 
tives  the  lights  and  shades  are  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  in  nature, 
consequently  a  print  on  paper  therefrom  gives  the  light  and  shade 
correct.  A  photographic  copy  of  a  negative,  however,  produces  a 
positive  by  transmitted  light,  and  a  print  from  this  would  have  the 
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shadows  light  and  the  light  parts  dark ;  consequently,  in  magnifying 
a  negatiye  with  the  intention  of  stiU  producing  a  n^ative,  an  inter- 
mediate transmitted  positive  must  first  be  taken,  and  this  in  its  turn 
magnified,  when  it  will  produce  a  n^ative. 

The  relative  distances  of  the  native  and  focusing  glass  from  the 
intermediate  lens  were  so  adjusted^  that  an  imi^  of  the  n^ative, 
enlarged  to  about  two  diameters,  was  thrown  upon  the  ground  glass, 
care  being  taken  that  the  hght  from  the*  sky  was  reflected  puallel 
through  the  centres  of  the  negative  and^ens  by  means  of  the  mirr<»r. 
The  aperture' of  the  lens  was  then  stof^ped  doiwn  to  half  an  inch  by 
means  of  a  diaphragm,  and  the  focus  most  carefully  obtained  by 
sliding  the  end  of  the  large  camera  in  or  out.  I  found  it  necessary 
to  verify  this  by  experimental  trials  at  different  distances  on  each 
side  of  the  observed  focus,  as  it  was  difficult  to  judge  accurately  with 
the  eye  on  the  ground  glass,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  latter  and 
the  feebleness  of  the  light. 

A  picture,  or  rather  many  pictures,  were  now  taken,  and  the  one 
whicn  by  transmitted  light  most  truthfully  resembled  a  paper  print 
from  the  small  negative  was  reserved  for  further  magnifying.  This 
was  effected  absolutely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  :  me  negtk- 
tive  being  removed  and  the  positive  being  placed  in  its  stead,  a  further 
magnifying  gave  a  large-sized  negative. 

Although  this  precess  seems  very  simple,  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  difficulties,  unless  by  an  actual  repetition  of  the  experiment, 
which  I  had  to  overcome  before  arriving  at  the  beautiful  result  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society.  IJie  double  copying 
had  a  tendency  to  sHghtly  exaggerate  the  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
and  this  could  only  be  obviated  by  exposing  the  plates  for  such  a 
time,  that  with  the  feeble  light  at  my  command  it  was  verging  on 
decomposition ;  particles  of  dust,  too,  seemed  most  pertinacious^  to 
fix  themselves  on  the  prominent  mountains,  giving  rise  to  craters 
where  none  should  be ;  and  even  my  finished  pictures  are  not  per- 
fectly free  from  these  faults,  although  each  negative  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  month's  work  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  failures. 

I  doubt  if  much  better  photographs  of  our  satellite  can  be  taken 
by  the  way  I  have  pursued.  The  future  of  lunar  photography  lies 
in  another  direction :  the  image  must  not  be  received  on  a  sensitive 
plate  and  this  copy  submitted  to  an  after  process  of  magnifying. 
Defects  quite  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye  on  the  small  negatives, 
are  expanded  into  great  blotches  when  magnified.  In  fact,  upwards 
of  a  dozen  seemingly  equally  good  negatives  with  which  I  started, 
have,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  shown  spots  when  enlarged. 

The  magnifying  must  be  conducted  simultaneously  with  the  pho- 
tographing, either  by  having  the  eyepiece  on  the  telescope,  or  better 
still,  by  having  a  proper  arrangement  of  lenses  to  throw  a  magnified 
moon  image  at  once  on  the  collodion.  The  difficulty  of  want  of 
light  could  not  be  any  objection,  as  supposing  the  enlarged  image 
to  be  equal  to  those  which  I  have  now  taken,  that  would  be  an 
increase  of  area  of  about  twenty  times,  consequently  20  x  6  seconds, 
or  2  minutes,  would  represent  the  average  time  of  exposure ;  a  pe- 
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riod  which,  even  were  it  prolonged  four  or  five  times,  would  not  then 
be  too  severe  a  tax  upon  a  steady  and  skilful  hand  and  eye. 

Description  of  the  Photographic  Process, 

The  glass  employed  for  taking  the  original  negative  of  the  moon, 
was  that  known  as  "  extra  white  colour  patent  plate/'  that  for  the 
intermediate  positives  and  large  negatives  was  ordinary  patent  plate. 
Cleaning  the  surface,  which  is  an  operation  of  especial  importance, 
was  effected  in  the  following  manner. 

The  glasses  were  dipped  mto  and  then  well  rubbed  over  with  a  hot 
solution  of  caustic  potassa ;  then,  afler  washing  with  water,  they  were 
transferred  to  hot  nitric  acid  (one  part  strong  add  to  three  of  water), 
where  they  were  allowed  to  remain  for  about  half  an  hour. 

A  piece  of  soft  wash-leather  was  plentifally  rinsed,  first  in  a  warm 
dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  afterwards  in  clean  water,  and 
then  well  wrung  until  all  the  superfluous  water  was  squeezed  out. 
The  glass  plates  were  taken  from  the  nitric  acid  and  rinsed  in  abun- 
dance of  clean  water,  and  then  rubbed  well  on  every  part  with  the 
damp  leather.  This  removed  most  of  the  superficial  moisture ;  and  the 
final  drying  was  effected  by  means  of  anoUier  piece  of  wash-leather, 
-pr^red  the  same  as  before,  but  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry. 

tlust  previous  to  using,  the  plates,  held  in  a  pneumatic  plate-holder, 
had  the  last  polish  given  to  them  by  briskly  rubbing  with  a  warm 
piece  of  fine  diaper  (which  had  also  been  previously  washed  in  soda 
and  vrater,  and  then  well  rinsed  and  dried)  until  the  moisture  con- 
densed from  the  breath  evaporated  evenly  and  uniformly,  especially 
guarding  against  the  slightest  contact  between  the  surface  of  the 
glass  and  the  fingers. 

The  plate  was  now  held  with  its  clean  side  downward  until  the 
collodion  was  about  to  be  poured  on,  and  every  particle  of  dust 
(which  was  easily  seen  by  bringing  the  source  of  light,  the  under 
surface  of  the  plate  and  the  eye,  nearly  in  the  same  Ime)  was  gently 
wiped  off  by  passing  a  warm  piece  of  fine  cambric  lightly  across. 

Care  was*  idso  taken  to  have  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  as  free 
as  possible  from  floating  particles,  and  the  dried  collodion  usually 
adhering  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  was  scrupulously  removed. 

The  collodion  was  poured  on  and  the  plate  rendered  sensitive  in 
the  usual  way.  As  the  temperature  both  of  the  equatorial  and  ope- 
rating rooms  was  seldom  far  from  the  freezing-point,  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  sensitiveness,  which  that  circumstance  would  have  occa- 
sioned, was  obviated  by  having  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  and  deve- 
loping solution  warmed  to  about  30°  C,  and  also  by  ^lightly  warm- 
ing the  plates  before  using.  The  source  of  light  was  a  fishtail  gas 
burner  m  the  outer  room,  and  shining  close  to  the  orange  glass 
window  of  the  dark  room. 

The  soluble  paper  for  the  collodion  was  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : — a  mixture  was  made  of 

sp.  gr. 

Commercial  nitrous  acid 1*43         4  fluid  ounces. 

Commercial  nitric  acid 1*37        4  „ 

Sulphuric  acid 1*82         8         „ 
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When  the  temperature  of  the  inixttire  had  cooled  down  to  50*^  C, 
one  sheet  of  Swedish  filterine-paper,  torn  up  into  small  pieces,  was 
completely  immersed  in  the  mixture,  and  allowed  to  remain  therein  for 
ahout  half  an  hour.  It  was  then  thrown  into  a  large  pail  of  water, 
and  the  paper  removed  and  placed  on  a  sieve  under  a  running  tap 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  after  washing  in  very  dilute  solution  of 
ammonia  and  then  in  plenty  of  water,  the  paper  was  pressed  between 
the  folds  of  a  cloth,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  in  the 
air. 

The  collodion  was  made  with— 

Ether,  sp.  ^.  '725  (previously  freed  from  acid  by 

rectification  from  dry  caustic  potassa) 5  fluid  ounces. 

Absolute  alcohol    3  „ 

Soluble  paper  (dried  at  100*^  C.) 50  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  (pure) 30      „ 

The  alcohol  and  ether  were  mixed  together,  and  then  the  paper 
and  iodide  of  cadmium  were  added :  they  dissolved  in  a  few  minutes 
with  a  little  shaking.  As  soon  as  the  solution  was  complete,  it  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  half  of  the  clear 
supernatant  fluid  was  decanted  carefully  into  a  clean  well-stoppered 
bottle  for  use.  I  believe  that  collodion  prepared  in  this  way  will 
remain  uniform  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  bath  was  made  by  dissolving  I  ounce  of 
crystallized  nitrate  of  silver,  perfectly  pure  and  neutral,  in  2  ounces 
oir  water,  then,  with  constant  stirring,  adding  a  solution  of  4  grains 
of  iodide  of  cadmium  in  1  ounce  of  water,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  the  above  iodized  collodion,  and  water  to  make  up  the  volume  to 
10  ounces.  This  was  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  25^  C,  and  then  filtered  from  the  undissolved  iodide 
of  silver  and  precipitated  paper.  A  glass  bath  was  used  in  pre- 
ference to  gutta  percha,  and,  as  above  stated,  it  was  heated  to  30^  0. 
when  used. 

The  developing  solution  consisted  of — 

Pure  pyrogallic  acid 8  grains. 

Crystallized  citric  acid   16      „ 

Water 8  fluid  ounces. 

Alcohol I  „ 

This  developing  solution  is  very  slow  in  its  action,  15  to  20 
minutes  being  frequently  required,  but  it  ultimately  produces  nega- 
tives of  such  idgour  and  freedom  from  stains,  that  I  much  prefer  it 
to  the  usual  formula. 

The  fixing  solution  employed  was  the  ordinary  nearly  saturated 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  After  its  employment  the  pictures 
were  well  and  carefully  washed  in  warm  water,  dried  before  a  fire, 
and,  after  scratching  the  description  or  name  on  a  corner,  varnished 
with  the  usual  solution  of  amber  in  chloroform. 

The  subsequent  operation  of  printing  is  so  easily  performed,  and 
has  been  so  fully  described  by  persons  of  more  experience  than 
myself,  that  any  fjirther  allusion  to  it  will  be  needless. 
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Appendix, 

Besides  the  pictures  taken  in  Americar^which  are  almost  valueless 
as  moon  maps,  as  the  sides  are  reversed  in  the  copying  from  the 
daguerreotype  plate  upon  which  they  were  originaUy  taken, — ^the 
moon  has  been  photographed  by  Professor  Phillips,  Father  Seccfai, 
MM.  Bertsch  and  Amauld,  several  Liverpool  photographers,  and 
Mr.  Hartnup  and  myself.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
compare  among  themselves  the  means  employed  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  taking  the  impression  on  these  several  occasions. 

Professor  Phillips's  telescope  has  a  sidereal  focus  of  1 1  feet,  and 
an  aperture  of  6i  inches ;  consequently  the  brilliancy  of  the  moon's 
image  in  its  focus  is  augmented  26  times  over  what  she  appears  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  average  time  occupied  for  the  collodion  plate 
to  receive  the  impression  was  about  3  minutes. 

Father  Secchi's  telescope  having  a  sidereal  focus  of  18  times  its 
aperture,  the  moon's  image  was  intensified  37*8  times,  and  the  time 
required  for  the  impression  was  an  averse  of  6  minutes. 

M.  Porro's  glass  of  49  feet  sidereal  focus  and  20  inches  aperture, 
gave  a  moon  image  12*3  times  brighter  than  she  appeared  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  the  average  time  of  taking  the  picture  was  17 
secouds. 

Mr.  Hartnup' s  telescope  being  1 2^  feet  focus  and  8  inches  aperture, 
augments  the  intensity  of  the  moon's  image  at  its  focus  35*1  times. 
The  time  which  was  required  for  the  photograph  of  our  satellite  to  be 
taken,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Liverpool  in  1854,  was  about  2  minutes ;  and  under  the  same 
circumstances  we  ourselves  succeeded  in  obtaining  perfect  and  intense 
negatives  in  4  seconds.  These,  however,  were  taken  under  very 
unfavourable  circumstances,  the  temperature  being  below  the  freezing- 
point,  and  the  moon  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  meridian, 
which  necessarily  caused  both  a  diminution  of  the  light  and  also  a 
diminished  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  film. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  above  pictures  were  taken  ma^  be 
better  understood  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  terrestrial  objects 
under  similar  circumstances.     According  to  Herschel* — 

'*  The  actual  illumination  of  the  lunar  surface  is  not  much  superior 
to  that  of  weathered  sandstone  rock  in  full  sunshine.  I  have  fre- 
quently compared  the  moon  setting  behind  the  grey  perpendicular 
fa9ade  of  the  Table  Mountain,  illuminated  by  the  sun  just  risen  in 
the  opposite  quarter  of  the  horizon,  when  it  has  been  scarcely  distin- 
guishable in  brightness  from  the  rock  in  contact  with  it  The  sun 
and  moon  being  nearly  at  equal  altitudes,  and  the  atmosphere  per- 
fectly free  fh)m  cloud  or  vapour,  its  effect  is  alike  on  both  lumi- 
naries." 

Thus  by  comparing  the  Liverpool  object-glass  as  to  power  with 
our  ordinary  camera  lens,  its  focal  length  being  nearlf  19  times  the 
aperture,  and  the  moon's  image  being  copied  by  its  means  in  4 
seconds,  we  find  that  it  is  equivfdent  to  copying  sandstone  illuminated 

*  Henchel'8  Outiines  of  Attronomy,  page  249. 
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by  the  sun  in  4  seconds  with  a  lens  4|  inches  focus  and  a  little  less 
than  i  inch  diaphragm ;  or  with  a  compound  lens  having  an  aperture 
of  one  inch,  and  the  same  focal  length,  in  a  quarter  of  a  second. 

"  Researches  on  the  Reproductive  Oi^ans  of  the  Annelids."  By 
Thomas  Williams,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

*'  Addition  to  a  Memoir  on  the  Determination  of  Unknown  Func- 
tions that  are  evolved  under  Definite  Integrals."  By  J.  Gomes  de 
Souza,  Esq. 

In  his  previous  communication  (Phil.  Mag.,  March  1857)  the 
author  developed  fx  in  terms  of  the  f\mction  A^  e*"r'.  In  the  present 
communication  he  developes  in  a  more  general  way,  using  terms  of 
the  form  A^^^€'''^(<a^m~)doo,  the  function  of  v  being  assimied  at 

pleasure. 

XXVIII.  Intelligence  and  Miscellanecms  Articles, 

ON  THE  CALCULATION  OF  VAPOUR  DENSITIES. 
BY  HERMANN  KOFF. 

WHEN  the  atomic  weight  of  a  substance  is  calculated  for  oxygen 
=  8,  and  its  vapour  density  for  atmospheric  air  =1,  sup- 
posing these  data  to  be  rigidly  correct,  it  is  found  that  the  quotient 
of  the  atomic  weight  by  the  density  is  equal  to  one  of  the  following 
numbers : — 

28-88  14-44  7*22. 

The  number  28*88  corresponds  with  a  condensation  to  4  volumes. 

>»  14*44  „  „  „  2         ,9 

^     n  7*22  ,^  „  „  1         „ 

These  numbers  represent  what  may  be  called  the  normal  quotients. 

When  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  a  substance  has  been  approxi- 
matively  determined,  the  quotient  of  the  atomic  weight  by  this  den- 
sity is  a  number  very  near  one  of  these  normal  quotients.  This 
operation  immediately  indicates  the  mode  of  condensation  of  the 
vapour.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  always  easy  to  calculate  the  theo- 
retical density  of  a  vapour  of  a  substance  by  dividing  its  atomic 
weight  by  one  or  other  of  the  normal  quotients.  Thus,  for  the 
immense  majority,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  organic  compounds,  the 
theoretical  vapour  density  is  found  by  dividing  the  atomic  weight  by 
the  number  28*88. 

Some  examples  will  show  the  exactitude  and  the  advantages  of 
this  mode  of  calculation.  When  the  atomic  weight  of  acetic  aether, 
CbHb0^s=88,  is  divided  by  the  vapour  density,  which  experiment 

88 

gives  for  this  substance  =3*112,  the  quotient  is  equal  to 

3*1 12 
28*2,  a  number  very  near  28*88.    This  result  indicates  a  condensa- 
tion to  four  volumes.      The  theoretical  vapour  density  of  acetic 

88 
aether  is  therefore  ^^^  =3*047. 
28-88 
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When  the  atomic  weight  of  chloride  of  sethyle  s=64'5  is  divided 
by  the  vapour  density  of  this  substance,  2*22,  the  quotient  is 
= 29*0.  This  result  indicates  a  condensation  to  four  volumes.  The 
tiieoretical  density  of  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  eethyle  is  therefore 

^^^=2-233. 
28-88 

When  the  atomic  weight  of  chloride  of  titanium  =96  is  divided 
by  the  vapour  den^ty  of  this  substance  =  6*8,  the  quotient  ob- 
tained is  14*12.  This  number  indicates  a  condensation  into  two 
volumes.     The  Hieoretical  density  of  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  tita- 

96 

nium  is  therefore  =6*648. 

14*44 

This  mode  of  calculating  the  vapour  density  presents  several  ad- 
vantages :  it  does  not  at  all  require  the  knowledge  of  the  vapour 
densities  of  the  elements  of  which  a  substance  is  composed. 

The  formula  of  a  compound  is  only  taken  into  consideration  in  as 
far  as  it  serves  to  fix  and  calculate  its  equivalent.  This  equivalent 
being  known,  the  nature  and  number  of  the  elements  contained  in  a 
compound  are  of  little  consequence.  The  density  of  the  vapour  may 
be  calculated  independently  of  these  data.    ^ 

With  a  great  many  substances,  in  fact,  the  vapour  density  is 
observed  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  weight  of  the  equivalent. 
Tims  caproic  alcohol,  C»«H'*0«,  propionate  of  sethyle,  C'6H»oO*, 
and  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  C^  H^  O*,  which  with  very  different  for- 
mulae have  the  same  equivalent,  102,  have  also  the  same  vapour  den- 
sity, 3*332.  Carbonic  acid  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen  have  the  same 
equivalents  22,  and  the  same  density,  1*524.  Formic  acid,  C^H^O^ 
and  alcohol,  C^  H^  0>,  have  the  same  equivalent,  46,  and  the  same 
density  of  vapour,  1*592.  Phenole,  C>*H®0«,  and  bisulphuret  of 
methyle,  C^  H^  S^,  the  composition  of  which  is  so  different,  have 
tlie  same  equivalent,  94,  and  the  same  density  of  vapour,  3*255. 

In  general  the  vapour  densities  of  substances  which  have  the 
same  equivalent  are  equal,  or  stand  in  very  simple  relations.  It 
therefore  appears  rational  only  to  take  into  consideration  the  equi- 
valent in  calculating  the  vapour  density. — Comptes  Rendus,  June  29, 
1857.  p.  1347.  

ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  WATER  BY  PLATINUM  ELECTRODES. 
BY  M.  BERTIN. 

Electricity,  like  heat,  may  give  laminated  platinum  the  property 
of  producing  the  combination  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen  either  slowly 
or  with  explosion. 

When  platinum  plates  have  transmitted  the  current  of  at  least 
forty  elements  into  acidulated  water,  if  they  are  covered  by  a  bell- 
glass  to  collect  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  this  mixture 
detonates  spontaneously  as  soon  as  the  bell-glass  is  nearly  full  of  gas. 

If  the  current  be  less  energetic,  the  explosion  of  the  mixture  does 
not  take  place,  but  its  slow  recomposition  maintains  the  volume 
of  the  gases  constant,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  decomposition 
which  takes  place  at  the  lower  part  of  the  electrodes. 
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When  the  acidulated  water  is  replaced  by  Common  water,  the 
current  of  a  pile  of  fifty  elements  is  incapable  of  producing  the  deto* 
nation  of  the  mixture;  but  the  slow  recomposition  becomes  very 
energetic^  and  the  liquid  is  seen  to  osciUate  in  the  bell-glass  in  am* 
sequence  of  the  unstable  equilibrium  which  is  established  between 
the  decomposition  of  the  gases  which  takes  place  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  electrodes,  and  the  recomposition  wluch  is  effected  at  their 
upper  part. 

These  phaenomena  are  manifested  with  platinum  plates  supported 
below  by  platinum  wires  to  which  they  are  soldered,  whether  the 
surface  of  the  platinum  be  naked  or  platinized. — Comptes  Rendus, 
June  15,  1857,  p.  1273. 


ON  THE  OPTICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MAGNETIC  BODIES. — SECOND 
NOTE.      BY  M.  VERBET. 

In  his  previous  note*  the  author  stated  that  the  compounds  of 
manganese  acquired  a  positive  rotatory  power  under  the  influence 
of  magnetism.  He  has  since  found  a  compound  of  that  metal,  the 
double  cyanide  of  manganese  and  potassium  (corresponding  in  its 
composition  with  the  red  ferrocyanide  of  potassium),  the  magnetic 
rotatory  power  of  which  is  negative.  Thus  manganese  represents 
to  a  certain  extent  the  connexion  between  the  two  classes  established 
by  the  author  amongst  the  magnetic  metals ;  that  which  is  the  rule 
for  compounds  of  iron  is  the  exception  for  those  of  manganese,  and 
vice  versd. 

The  corresponding  double  cyanides  of  cobalt  and  chromium  both 
possess  a  positive  magnetic  rotatory  power.  The  double  cyanide 
of  cobalt  and  potassium  is  even  diamagnetic. 

The  author  has  now  no  doubt  as  to  the  negative  magnetic  rotatory 
power  of  the  salts  of  cerium.  A  sufficiently  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  chloride  of  cerium,  under  the  action  of  magnetism,  exerts 
upon  polarized  light  an  action  opposite  to  that  of  water ;  it  is  easily 
ascertained  in  consequence  of  the  perfect  limpidity  of  the  liquid. 

The  compounds  of  uranium  and  lanthanium  have  a  negative  mag- 
netic rotatory  power.  Nitrate  of  uranium  in  a  state  of  purity  ia 
diamagnetic ;  but  the  red  and  black  oxides  of  uranium,  which  may 
be  extracted  therefrom  by  the  action  of  heat,  are  both  magnetic. . 
Uranium  must  therefore  be  classed  amongst  the  magnetic  metals. 
On  dissolving  nitrate  of  uranium  in  water,  aether  or  alcohol,  liquids 
are  obtained,  the  action  of  which  upon  polarized  light  is  less  than 
that  of  the  proportion  of  solvent  contained  in  them.  The  negative 
action  of  the  dissolved  salt  is  therefore  indisputable. 

Perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  lanthanium  is  strongly  magnetic.  The 
solution  of  chloride  of  lanthanium  obtained  by  treating  this  carbonate 
with  pure  muriatic  acid,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  magnetism* 
exerts  a  less  action  upon  polarized  light  than  water.  The  magnetic 
rotatory  power  of  chloride  of  lanthanium  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  negative. 

♦  See  Phil.  Mag.  July  1857,  p.  78. 
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Specimens  of  molybdenum  received  from  M.  Debray  are  magnetic ; 
and  as  this  property  is  also  possessed  by  molybdic  acid  purified  by 
several  sublimations,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
matters.  The  molybdiates  of  soda  and  ammonia  are  diamagnetic ; 
the  magnetic  rotatory  power  is  positive,  b^t  weak. 

Lithium  and  glucinum  are  diamagnetic  metals ;  the  compounds 
of  these  metals,  received  by  the  author  from  MM.  Troost  and  Uebray, 
were  most  evidently  repelled  by  magnets. — Comptes  Rendus,  July  6, 
1857,  p.  33. 


THE  IMPROVED  INDUCTION  COIL. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal, 

Gentlemen, 

I  had  hoped  that  after  the  statement  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
^ve,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  of 
the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Noad  and  Mr.  Bentley,  that  the  latter  gen- 
tleman would  hardly  have  ventured  to  repeat  his  erroneous  state- 
ments in  proof  either  of  his  priority  or  his  ori^nality. 

In  his  last  communication  he  has  prudently  dropped  the  former 
question,  but  still  endeavours  to  substantiate  the  latter  by  assertions 
which  will  be  found  to  prove  the  reverse.  Mr.  Bentley  states  that 
bis  machine  was  not  opened  in  my  presence ;  but  this  is  immaterial, 
I  am  content  to  take  his  own  description  of  it ;  and  when  I  explain 
the  construction  of  mine,  which  was  made  twelve  months  before  his 
was  commenced,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  machines  are 
perfectly  identical. 

1  St.  Mr.  Bentley  asserts,  but  I  do  not  know  upon  what  authority, 
except  his  peculiar  propensity  for  guessing,  that  I  wind  my  second- 
ary wire  close  to  the  cheeks  of  the  gutta-percha  bobbin ;  and  that 
hie  tried  this  plan  himself  at  first,  but  could  not  succeed,  and  then 
adopted  the  plan  of  winding  each  layer  shorter  than  the  preceding 
one,  so  as  to  gain  insulating  space  over  the  ends.  Mr.  Bentley  has 
misrepresented  my  mode  of  tirrangement,  for  /  do  not  wind  my  wire 
close  to  the  cheeks  of  the  gutta-percha  bobbin,  but  aUow  as  much 
of  the  insulating  medium  to  project  beyond  the  layers  as  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  sparks  between  them.  I  suppose  that  Mr. 
Bentley  mistook  the  material  with  which  the  outside  of  my  coil  is 
finished,  for  wire ;  it  is  not  wire,  though  it  looks  like  it ;  and  the 
cheeks  of  gutta-percha  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  coil,  but  are 
merely  put  on  for  the  sake  of  neatness.  In  this  first  point,  then,  the 
two  machines  are  not  dissimilar,  but  identical. 

2ndly.  Mr.  Bentley  says  that  "his  own  coil  diflfers  from  Mr. 
Hearder's,  and  is  formed  of  very  fine  parallel  wires,  each  wire  being 
magnetically  and  electrically  insulated  from  the  others;"  but  he  does 
not  say  how  mine  is  constructed,  which  I  submit  he  ought  to  have 
done  in  order  to  prove  the  dissimilarity  which  he  assumes.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  and  his  friend  Dr.  Noad  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  my  iron  wire  is  also  composed  of  fine  parallel  wires,  elec- 
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trically  and  magnetieaHy  insulated  from  each  other :  bo  much  for  the 
second  point  of  dissimilarity,  or  rather  identity. 

The  interruption  of  contact  in  Mr.  Bentley's  machine,  which  he 
says  I  noticed  as  peculiar,  did  not  proceed,  as  he  states,  from  any 
modification  of  th^  wire,  but  from  his  having  adopted  my  stiff  springs 
which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  my  machine,  and  a 
point  of  identity  which  Mr.  Bentley  does  not  find  it  conv^eat  to 
allude  to. 

The  rapid  vibrations  and  modified  af^peanuees  of  the  sparks  are 
as  peculiar  to  my  machine  as  to  his,  and  I  have  also  the  power  of 
varying  them  at  pleasure.  I  confess  that  I  should  like  to  know  by 
what  means  Mr.  Bentley  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  his 
spring  has  ever  vibrated  2000  times  per  second ;  I  think  he  must 
have  inadvertently  inserted  one  cipher  too  many,  or  made  an  erro- 
neous guess. 

Again,  Mr.  Bentiey  states  that  another  feature  of  dissimilarity  is, 
that  he  uses  a  number  of  coatings  of  thin  gutta-percha  in  preference 
to  fewer  layers  of  thick  tissue,  &c.  If  Mr.  Bentiey  will  refer  to 
the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  December  1856.  he  will  find  that  I 
use  a  stratum  of  oiled  silk  or  sheet  gutta-percha  between  the  layers. 
I  have  also  used  thin  vulcanized  india-rubber  tissue,  and  1  use  the 
thinnest  material  I  can  get,  in  a  number  of  layers  precisely  as  he 
describes.  Thus  it  appears  that  Mr.  Bentiey's  falsely  assumed  points 
of  difference  are  really  all  points  of  the  most  perfect  similarity,  and 
that  to  identify  his  name  with  his  coil  is  a  complete  piece  of  pla- 
giarism. I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  the  peculiarly 
distinctive  features  of  my  coil  as  compared  with  that  of  M.  Ruhm- 
korff,  and  show  how  these  distinctive  peculiarities  have  all  so 
strangely  appeared  in  Mr.  Bentiey's  machine. 

1st,  then,  Ruhmkorff's  secondary  wire  is  covered  with  cotton;, 
mine  is  covered  with  silk,  and  so  is  Mr.  Bentiey's. 

2nd.  Ruhmkorff  insulates  the  layers  of  his  secondary  wire  with 
paper ;  I  use  gutta-percha,  and  so  does  Mr.  Bentiey. 

drd.  Ruhmkorff  uses  a  hammer  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  resting  by 
its  own  gravity  upon  an  anvil,  to  break  contact ;  but  I  use  a  very 
stiff  spring  for  the  purpose,  the  vibrations  of  which  I  can  modify  at 
pleasure,  and  so  does  Mr.  Bentiey. 

4th.  Ruhmkorff  uses  iron  rods  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  for 
the  core  of  his  machine ;  I  use  thin  wires  electrically  and  magneti- 
cally insulated  from  each  other,  and  so  does  Mr.  Bentley,     . 

5th.  Ruhmkorff  for  his  condenser  uses  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  of  tinfoil  folded  between  sheets  of  oiled  silk.  I  have  used  oiled 
silk,  vulcanized  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  cartridge-paper,  and  var<- 
nished  paper,  and  I  make  my  condenser  of  very  large  dimensions. 
Mr.  Bentiey  uses  varnished  paper  and  does  the  same. 

These  peculiarities  of  my  machine  were  all  thoroughly  known  to 
Dr.  Noad  more  than  six  months  before  he  and  Mr.  Bentiey  brought 
out  the  machine  in  question ;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  reassert- 
ing, though  it  should  be  for  the  fifth  time,  my  claim  to  be  con- . 
sidered  as  the  originator  of  this  new  form  of  induction  coil  in 
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Eq^and.  I  have  no  desire  to  press  this  c&cossion  further ;  but 
if  I  find  it  at  all  necessary,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  publish  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence  betwixt  Dr.  Noad  and  myself^  by  which  my 
position  with  regard  to  him  and  Mr.  Bentley  will  be  still  better 
understood.  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  tiie  whole  of  this  very 
unpleasant  affair  would  have  been  avoided  if  Dr.  Noad,  when  he 
introduced  the  machine  to  the  public,  had  been  candid  enough  to 
allude  to  my  previous  labours,  which  he  himself  was  the  means  of 
keeping  from  the  public. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Grentlemen, 

Yours  very  obediently, 
28  BuckweU  Street,  Plymouth,  Jonathan  N.  Hbaadba. 

August  10,  1857.        

ON  A  MODIFIED  FO&M  OF  RUHMKOBFF's  INDUCTION  APPAAATUS. 
BT  E.  S.  RITCHIE. 

The  induction  apparatus  made  by  Ruhmkorff  and  described  by 
Du  Moncel  is  probably  familiar  to  many  of  your  readers.  By  it  is 
obtained  a  spark  three-fourths  of  an  inch  through  the  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Hearder  has  described  in  the  London  Philosophical  Magazine 
(Nov.  and  Dec.  1856)  certain  improvements  by  which  he  has  length- 
ened the  spark  to  3  inches. 

The  great  difficulty  experienced  by  him  was  in  obtaining  sufficient 
insulation  between  one  stratum  of  the  wire  and  the  next  above  or 
below  it,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  helix — ^including  wire  and  insu* 
lation — ^being  only  about  half  an  inch,  and  a  tension  of  electricity 
sufficient  to  throw  a  spark  3  inches  existing  between  the  outer  and 
inner  strata. 

M.  Stohrer  has  adopted  the  plan  of  dividing  the  coil  into  three 
divisions,  thus  lessening  the  difficulty ;  still,  great  danger  exists  of 
the  spark  passing,  which  would  ruin  the  helix. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  by  winding  the  coil  the  entire 
thicknesa  as  it  progresses.  I  commenc«l  with  a  glass  tube  or  bobbin, 
laying  the  first  course  on  a  cone  at  as  great  an.  angle  as  the  wire 
could  be  conveniently  laid— say  about  50^.  The  diameter  at  the 
tube  was  about  2^  inches,  and  the  greatest  diameter  S^  inches^  the 
Inigtii  of  the  cone  being  nearly  ^  an  inch.  When  the  stratum  was 
laid  and  cemented  by  resin  and  bees- wax,  a  ring  of  thin  vulcanized 
india-rubber  was  stretched  over  and  cemented,  the  wire  passed  down 
to  the  glass  cylinder,  and  this  wire  covered  also  by  india-rubber ; 
then  another  stratum  was  laid  in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  the 
ooil  is  built  up  precisely  as  a  cop  is  laid  by  a  mule- spinner,  llie 
advantages  are,  that  the  wire  in  each  conical  layer  is  very  short,  and 
only  a  slight  tension  can  exist  between  them. 

With  a  helix  thus  made,  with  lees  than  7000  feet  of  wire,  I  ob- 
tained a  spark  of  2^  inches ;  and  with  one  since  constructed  on  the 
same  principle,  with  30,000  feet  of  wire,  differing  only  so  far  as  I 
found  necessary  to  enable  me  to  wind  the  helix  l^  a  machine  which 
I  oonstnicted  for  the  purpose,  I  have  obtained  sparks  over  6  inches 
long- 

I  have  constructed  the  condenser  with  oiled  silk,  with  very  thin 
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gutta-percha,  and  with  paper  of  different  thicknesses;  but  find 
tissue-paper  Tarnished  and  used  double,  according  to  Mr.  Bentley's 
plan,  the  best.  The  surfaces  used  in  the  instruments  above  described 
are  respectively  about  30  and  75  square  feet.  I  have  used  all  the 
interruptors  alluded  to  by  the  writers  above  mentioned,  but  prefer 
one  which  I  have  made  thus : — ^The  anvil  is  a  wire  or  small  rod  of 
platinum  secured  in  a  plate  by  a  binding-screw ;  over  this  a  rod  of 
platinum  is  secured  in  the  same  manner  to  a  spring  which  presses 
them  together ;  another  spring  loaded  acts  like  a  hammer  upon  the 
end  of  the  first  spring,  to  separate  the  platinum  rods.  A  ratchet- 
wheel  presses  down  tiiis  spring-hammer,  and  allows  it  to  recoil  and 
strike  the  other  spring.  By  this  the  interruption  is  more  instanta- 
neously made,  and  the  distance  to  which  the  platinum  rods  are  sepa- 
rated easily  regulated.  This  point  appears  to  be  of  importance. 
The  spark  is  lessened  if  the  platinum  rods  are  separated  further  than 
actually  to  break  their  contact.  The  usual  primary  helix  of  large 
wire  and  the  interior  bundle  of  iron  wires  are  placed  within  the  glass 
tube. 

In  my  last  instrument,  I  used  a  tube  closed  at  the  top,  more  effect- 
ually to  cut  off  the  passage  of  the  current  from  one  end  to  the  other 
through  the  primary  helix  or  iron  wires.  I  have  used  a  Btinsen's 
battery  of  four  to  6ix  cells ;  four  give  the  spark  of  as  great  length, 
but  a  few  more  cells  increase  the  volume.  I  have  applied  a  battery 
of  eighteen  cells,  and  also  a  plate  battery  of  fifty- six  pairs,  without 
endangering  the  coil.  The  instrument  is  undoubtedly  capable  of 
being  greatly  increased  in  size  and  power. 

Boston,  May  2,  1857. 

P.S.  Since  writing  my  paper,  I  have  constructed  a  helix  in  which 
the  plane  of  the  strata  of  wires  is  perpendicular  to  the  tube,  insulated 
as  before.  With  one  of  the  same  length  of  wire  as  the  largest  one 
before  mentioned, — throwing  a  spark,  with  six  cells,  6  inches, — I 
have  used  a  battery  of  eighteen  cells  (Bunsen's) ;  but  by  using  a 
battery  of  three  series  of  six  cells  (that  is,  an  intensity  of  six,  and 
quantity  of  three),  a  very  voluminous  spark  was  obtained;  as  the 
action  sooh  became  feeble,  I  took  the  secondary  coil  from  the  glass 
cylinder  and  found  that  the  current  had  passed  through  the  glass  near 
each  end  of  the  coil,  forming  a  circuit  through  the  primary  wire ; 
two  minute  holes,  of  a  hair's  breadth,  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  drilled  through,  but  the  glass  was  not 
fractured ;  it  also  passed  through  several  thicknesses  of  vulcaniz^ 
india-rubber.  The  helix  was  uninjured,  proving  the  insulation  ob- 
tained by  the  mode  of  winding  it.  A  more  perfect  insulation  between 
the  helices  is  readily  made  ;  and  I  now  use  a  tube  of  gutta-percha  over 
the  glass.  With  powerful  batteries  the  condenser  of  varnished  paper 
is  not  sufficient,  as  the  current  passes  entirely  through,  and  with 
such  I  use  oiled  silk.  I  have  put  several  condensers  in  the  same 
instrument,  connecting  each  by  turning  a  screw,  so  that  either  or 
all  can  be  used.  Varied  and  beautiful  effects  are  produced,  particu- 
larly in  vacuo,  by  using  different  amounts  of  surface  of  condenser.-— 

June  10,  1857.     jf?Vom  Silliman's  American  Journal  for  July  1857. 
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XXIX.  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Glacier  Ice, 
By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  ^c. 

The  Government  School- of  Minesj 
My  DEAE  Tynpall,  Jennyn  Street,  September  14,  1867. 

IN  the  following  pages  I  have  given  you  some  account  of  the 
experiments  and  observations  upon  the  structure  of  glacier 
ice,  which,  at  your  suggestion,  I  commenced  during  our  sojourn 
at  the  Montanvert  this  autumn.  No  one  knows  better  than 
yourself  how  much  these  subjects  grow  under  the  hands  of  the 
mqoirer,  and  how  little  claim  my  brief  investigations  have  to  the 
character  of  completeness.  Nevertheless  my  conclusions,  so  far 
as  they  go,  are  based  on  such  clear  and  decisive  evidence,  and 
are  so  totally  opposed  to  the  views  entertained  by  the  highest 
authorities,  that  I  feel  I  shall  be  doing  more  good  by  publishing 
than  by  withholding  them. 

I  will  in  the  first  place  state  what  I  have  myself  observed 
with  regard  to  the  structure  and  the  permeability  of  glacier  ice, 
and  afterwards  I  will  compare  my  results  with  those  which  have 
been  arrived  at  by  others. 

Structure  of  Glacier  Ice, — A  mass  of  ice  freshly  extracted  from 
any  part  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  the  Glacier  du  Geant,  or  the 
glacier  of  La  Brenva,  at  a  depth  of  8  or  10  inches  from  the  sur- 
face, always  presented  the  following  characters  when  examined 
either  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a  lens  of  a  magnifying  power 
of  thirty  or  forty  diameters. 

It  broke  with  a  vitreous  fracture ;  and  when  the  surface  was 
made  even,  either  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  by  rubbing  on  a  waim  sur- 
face, it  appeared  perfectly  smooth  and  glassy,  exhibiting  not  the 
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least  trace  of  fissures.  Minute  shallow  pits^  however^  were  scat- 
tered  over  it,  and  became  particularly  obvious  when  a  coloured 
fluid  was  poured  on  to  the  surface  and  then  wiped  away  again, 
inasmuch  as  under  these  circumstances  every  pit  retained  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  colour. 

The  mass  was,  as  usual,  traversed  by  a  larger  or  smaller  num- 
ber of  parallel  blue  veins  (whose  lenticular  form  was  almost 
always  very  apparent,  particularly  in  the  Brenva) ;  and  when  a 
thin  section  was  made  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  veins 
and  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  it  became  obvious  that  the  ice 
formed  one  continuous  mass,  without  fissures  or  interruptions  of 
continuity  of  any  kind.  It  contained,  however,  a  multitude  of 
small,  closed,  and  perfectly  distinct  chambers,  and  it  was  to  the 
absence  or  rarity  of  these  in  the  course  of  the  veins  that  the 
latter  owed  their  transparency  and  blueness. 

The  form  and  contents  of  these  chambers  were  exceedingly 
remarkable.  In  a  blue  vein,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  interme- 
diate "  white  ice "  which  were  contiguous  to  a  blue  vein,  they 
were  always  round  or  oval  disks,  with  extremely  flat  and  closely 
approximated  sides ;  so  that,  viewed  in  one  plane,  they  looked 
like  circles ;  but  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  this,  like  narrow 
parallelograms.  In  the  white  ice.  midway  between  the  blue 
veins,  .on  the  other  hand,  I  very  generally  noticed  an  irregularity 
of  form,  which  was  in  many  instances  so  great  that  the  cavities 
appeared  to  be  ramified.  The  walls  of  the  chambers  very 
frequently  appeared  to  be  a  little  roughened,  or,  as  it  were, 
frosted. 

Every  chamber,  without  exception,  which  I  carefully  examined 
contained  both  water  and  air.  The  former  was  commonly 
present  in  larger  quantities  than  the  latter,  which  swam  as  a 
bubble  in  the  water,  and  could  very  often  be  made  to  move 
about  in  the  chamber  like  the  bubble  of  a  spirit-level.  It 
seemed  to  me,  though  I  will  not  pretend  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  the  air  was  more  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  water 
in  the  more  irregular  chambers.  Where  the  air  was  in  large 
proportion  to  the  water,  the  bubble  of  course  became  more  or 
less  completely  supported  by  the  walls  of  the  containing  cavity, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  assumed  its  form ;  but  where,  as  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  air-bubble  was  small  in  proportion  to  the 
water,  its  figure  was  spheroidal,  and  totally  different  from  that 
of  the  containing  cavity.  I  mention  this  particularly,  because, 
as  I  shall  show  below,  the  chambers  (which  for  distinction's  sake 
I  will  term  the  "  water-chambers '')  have  been  confounded  with 
the  air-bubbles,  and  the  form  which  is  characteristic  of  the  one 
has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  other. 

I  had  no  means  of  measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  water* 
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.chambers^  but  at  a  guess  I  should  say  they  varied  from  a  tenth 
to  a  fiftieth  or  a  sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  line  of  contact  of  the  water  in  the  water-chambers  with 
die  ice  was  optically  perfectly  well  defined^  and  easily  distin- 
guishable. Hence  1  have  no  hesitation  in  sayings  that  if  canals 
or  fissures  of  any  appreciable  size  filled  with  water  had  existed 
in  the  ice,  I  must,  with  the  magnifying  power  employed,  have 
discovered  some  trace  of  them ;  but,  I  repeat,  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  discernible  in  perfectly  fresh  ice. 

Ifthe  existence  of  fluid  water  dispersed  through  its  substance 
in  closed  chambers  is  shown  by  future  observations  to  be  a 
universal  character  of  glacier  ice  (and  I  cannot  imagine  that  a 
structure  universally  prevalent  in  the  Mer  de  Glace,  the  Geant, 
the  Brenva,  and,  as  I  shall  show  by-and-bye,  from  M.  Agassiz^s 
figures,  in  the  Aar  glacier  also,  is  a  mere  local  peculiarity),  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  fact  of  primary  importance.  For  what  I 
have  described  is  the  structure  of  the  unchanged  ice  of  the 
glacier — of  ice  which  has  been  protected  from  solar  or  atmo- 
'  spheric  influences  by  that  which  covered  it ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  ice  which  is  within  a  foot  of  the  surface 
on  the  Mer  de  Glace  opposite  the  Montanvert,  must  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  very  depths  of  the  tributary  glaciers.  In 
other  words,  the  ice  which  is  at  this  moment,  say  a  'hundred 
feet  below  the  surface  in  the  Glacier  du  Geant,  will^  in  conse- 
quence dT  ablation,  form  the  superficial  ice  of  some  part  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace  years  hence.  Consequently,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  substance  of  a  glacier,  as  it  approaches  the  sur- 
face, is  exposed  to  some  influences  capable  of  developing  the 
water-chambers  and  their  contents,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  structure  found  near  the  surface  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
glacier  is  the  structure  which  prevails  throughout  the  thickness 
of  the  higher  part ;  and  hence  that  the  structure  described  is 
that  of  unaltered  glacier  ice  in  general.  This  conclusion,  as  I 
shall  immediately  show,  is  directly  confirmed  by  the  boring 
experiments  and  by  the  figures  of  M.  Agassiz. 

M.  Agassiz^s  deductions,  however,  are  totally  at  variance  with 
mine ;  and  he  is  so  generally  quoted  as  an  authority  in  these 
matters,  that  I  feel  compelled,  however  unwillingly,  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  criticism  of  his  views,  which  are  contained  in  the 
following  extracts  from  his  ^  Systeme  Glaciaire,'  numbered,  for 
the  sake  of  more  convenient  reference,  in  successive  order. 

(1)  "At  its  origin,  near  the  Neve,  the  compact  (or  proper 
glacier  ice)  contains,  like  the  ice  of  the  N^ve,  a  notable  quantity 
of  air.  But  there  is  this  difierence  between  the  two,  that  in 
the  compact  ice  the  air,  instead  of  being  distributed  through 
the  whole  mass,   is   united  in  small  perfectly  circumscribed 
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babbles,  whilst  the  interspaces  of  these  babbles  are  perfectly* 
transparent,  so  that  without  being  as  diaphanous  as  ordinary 
water-ice,  the  compact  ice  has  not  the  opacity  of  N^v^  ice. 
Moreover,  it  is  more  compact,  and  what  is  especially  character* 
istic,  it  presents  no  trace  of  granular  structure:  a  fragment 
exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  does  not  become  resolved  into 
grains  of  N^ve,  but  breaks  up  into  angular  fragments. 

'*  This  difference  of  structure  is  accompanied  by  a  greater 
impermeability ;  water  no  longer  traverses  the  mass  with  the 
same  ease  and  uniformity,  but  is  seen  to  follow  in  preference 
certain  angular  routes  which  are  the  capillary  fissures/' — P.  151. 

(2)  "  'file  means  employed  by  nature  to  maintain  this 
amount  of  plasticity  and  compressibility  in  glacier  ice  is  the 
water  which  circulates  throughout  the  mass,  and  which,  while  it 
lubricates  it,  contributes  to  maintain  within  it  a  constant  tern* 
perature  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.'*— Pp.  152,  158. 

(3)  "  Superficial  fissures  which  must  not  be  confounded  unth  the 
capillary  fissures. 

"  When  during  a  fine  summer  day  one  travels  over  the  upper 
regions  of  the  compact  ice  (about  the  region  of  the  Abschwung, 
on  the  Aar  glacier),  a  continual  crepitation  is  heard  on  all  sides. 
It  is  caused  by  the  bubbles  of  air  which  on  approaching  the 
surface  escape  through  the  ice,  where  they  have  been  dilated  by 
the  effect  of  diathermanicity,  and  cause  the  parietes  of  the  ice  to 
burst  when  they  are  no  longer  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
dilatation  of  the  air.''— P.  153. 

(4)  ^'  The  air-bubbles  undergo  no  less  curious  modifications. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Neve,  where  they  are  most  nume- 
rous, those  which  one  sees  at  the  surface  are  all  spherical  or 
ovoid ;  but  by  degrees  they  begin  to  be  flattened,  and  near  the 
end  of  the  glacier  there  are  some  which  are  so  flat,  that  they  might 
be  taken  for  fissures  when  seen  in  profile.  The  drawing,  pL  6, 
fig.  10,  represents  a  bit  of  ice  detached  from  the  gallery  of 
infiltration.  All  the  bubbles  are  greatly  flattened.  But  what 
is  most  extraordinary  is,  that,  far  from  being  uniform,  the  flat- 
tening is  different  in  each  fragment,  so  that  the  bubbles,  accord- 
ing to  the  face  which  they  offer,  appear  either  very  broad  or  very 
thin.  I  know  of  no  more  significant  fact  than  this,  since  it 
demonstrates  that  each  fragment  of  ice  is  capable  of  undergoing 
in  the  interior  of  the  glacier  a  proper  displacement  independently 
of  the  movement  of  the  whole.'' — P.  167. 

(5)  ^'  The  same  flattening  of  the  bubbles  is  found  at  a  greater 
depth.  While  engaged  in  my  boring  experiments,  I  observed 
attentively  the  fragments  of  ice  brought  up  to  the  surface  by 
the  borer.  I  found  in  them  almost  flat  bubbles,  perfectly  similar 
to  those  of  the  fragment  figured  above,  at  all  depths  from  10 
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to  65  metres*  I  observed^  besides^  that  in  the  fragments  which 
proceeded  from  a  great  depths  all  the  bubbles  without  exception 
were  strongly  flattened^  whilst  at  less  depths  there  were  some 
less  compressed  and  even  altogether  rounds  as  at  the  surface. 

'^  It  follows,  hence^  that  a  strong  pressure  is  exercised  in  the 
interior  of  the  glacier/' — P.  167. 

(6)  ''  I  ought  also  to  mention  a  singular  property  of  these 
air-bubbles,  which  at  first  was  very  surprising,  but  afterwards 
admitted  of  very  satisfactory  explanation.  When  a  fragment 
containing  air-bubbles  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  the 
bubbles  insensibly  enlarge.  Soon,  in  proportion  as  they  enlarge, 
a  transparent  drop  shows  itself  on  some  point  of  the  bubble. 
This  drop  in  enlarging  contributes  its  share  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  cavity,  and  as  it  progresses  it  predominates  over  the 
air-bubble.  The  latter  then  swims  in  the  midst  of  a  zone  of 
water,  and  incessantly  tends  to  reach  the  most  elevated  point,  at 
least  if  the  flatness  of  the  cavity  does  not  hinder  it.'' — Pp.  167, 
168. 

(7)  In  a  note  appended  to  this  passage,  M.  Agassiz  speaks 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  walls  of  some  of  the  bubbles,  and  adds, 
'^  The  same  effect  has  been  produced  upon  the  bubbles  of  the 
fragment  fig.  10.  There  also  all  the  bubbles  have  enlarged  by 
diathermanicity,  and  a  little  drop  has  developed  in  the  middle  of 
each.  But  as  the  cavities  are  very  small,  the  drops  do  not  yet 
m.ove  freely  in  their  cavity." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Nos.  1,  4,  5,  6,  M.  Agassiz  con- 
founds together  the  water-chambers  and  the  air-bubbles  under 
the  common  term  of  '^  bubbles,"  and  he  affirms  (6)  that  the  pre- 
sence of  water  in  the  ''  air-bubbles  "  is  the  effect  of  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays,  and  of  the  different  diathermanicity  of  air  and  ice*. 
A  careful  analysis  of  M.  Agassiz's  facts,  however,  is  very  in- 
structive. In  the  first  place,  I  recognize  in  his  fig.  10.  pi.  6,  a 
fair,  though  rough  and  sketchy,  representation  of  the  general 
arrangement  and  form  of  the  water-chambers  with  their  con- 
tained air-bubbles.  The  chambers  are  as  usual  flattened,  but 
the  artist  has  rightly  represented  their  contained  air-bubbles  as 
spheroidal.  The  strangest  thing  is,  however,  that  M.  Agassiz 
has  taken  the  air-bubbles  for  drops  of  water,  'and  the  drops  of 
water  for  air-bubbles,  as  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  mi- 
croscopic appearance  of  bubbles  of  air  will  see,  on  comparing  the 
description  in  (7)  with  the  figure  10.  In  the  next  place,  I  re- 
peatedly exposeid  thin  plates  of  ice  to  the  sun,  carefully  watching 
the  air-bubbles,  without  being  able  to  observe  the  phsenomena 

*  The  Messrs.  Schlagintweit  ( Untersuehungen,ip.\l)^oyt  Prof.  Agassiz's 
views  on  this  point,  and  with  bim  regard  the  presence  of  water  as  a  local 
and  partial  phenomenon. 
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detailed  by  M.  Agassiz  in  (6) ;  and  I  must  frankly  confess  I 
do  not  understand  how  such  changes  as  those  described  are  re- 
concileable  with  the  commonest  properties  of  ice  and  air.  How 
do  the  bubbles  enlarge  when  exposed  to  the  sun  ?  M.  Agassiz  has 
already  admitted  that  the  chambers  are  closed  (1)^  and  we  know 
'that  ice  is  not  readibly  distensible;  and  therefore  I  hold  it  to 
be  impossible  that  the  bubbles  should  visibly  dilate  before 
the  melting  of  the  adjacent  ice ;  and  as  to  enlarging  by  the 
melting  of  the  ice-wall,  the  fractional  difference  between  the 
volume  of  water  and  the  ice  from  which  it  proceeds,  would  be 
wholly  imperceptible  on  such  a  scale.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  crackling  noise  given  in  (3),  I  can  only  say 
that  I  have  repeatedly  watched  a  thin  lamina  of  ice  melting, 
both  by  transmitted  and  reflected  light,  and  that  I  have  seen 
the  walls  of  the  chambers  reduced  to  the  thinnest  pellicle  with- 
out being  broken  by  pressure  from  within.  The  air-bubbles 
escape  quite  quietly  as  soon  as  their  wall  is  perforated.  Further- 
more, the  cavities  left  where  the  air-bubbles  have  been,  are  not 
fissures  at  all,  but,  as  I  have  said  above,  rounded  pits.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  necessary  consequence  from  M.  Agassiz^s  own  state- 
ments with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  bubbles. 

M.  Agassiz  affirms  in  (5),  that  ice  brought  up  from  a  depth 
of  65  metres  was  perfectly  similar  in  structure  to  that  repre- 
sented in  his  figure  10.  The  fact  is  important ;  but  surely  it 
alone  affords  sufficient  evidence  that  ^Miathermanicity '^  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  cavities  and  their  watery 
contents.  And  indeed  in  (4)  this  same  piece  of  ice  (fig.  10) 
is  said  to  have  come  from  the  *'  gallery  of  infiltration,^^  a  cavity 
perfectly  shaded,  and  bored  many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
glacier.  So  that  either  this  figure  does  not  represent  the  struc- 
ture of  the  glacier  at  this  point,  or  the  structure  is  unaltered, 
and  diathermanicity  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  influence  of  solar  radiation  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
structure;  on  the  contrary,  M.  Agassiz's  facts  strengthen  my 
ease. 

If  it  be  the  universal  character  of  glacier  ice  to  be  full  of 
closed  cavities  containing  fluid  water  and  air,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  extreme  interest  to  ascertain  how  the  air  and  the  water  come 
there ;  how  it  is  that  the  water  retains  its  fluidity,  and  how  it 
is  that  the  water-chambers  are  compressed.  It  may  seem  a 
Common-place  comparison,  but  the  ice  and  its  cavities  contain- 
ing water  remind  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  Gruyere  cheese, 
in  which  one  so  often  meets  with  closed  cavities  containing  fluid 
and  air.  Let  the  Neve  represent  moist  curds  and  the  glacier 
valley  the  cheese-press,  and  the  analogy  is  perhaps  closer  than 
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it  looks.  But  these  are  questions  for  you  to  solve;  and  I  will 
only  venture  on  one  other  supposition^  viz.  that  the  water-cham- 
bers have  the  value  of  a  register  thermometer^  indicating  that 
the  minimum  temperature  to  which  the  mass  of  a  glacier  de- 
scends is  never  for  long  less  than  32^ ;  otherwise  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  the  water  should  remain  fluid ;  and  if  it  were  once 
frozen^  how  could  it  melt  again  f 

M.  Agassiz  makes  a  very  important  observation  in  (4),  and  one 
which  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  in  the  main.  I  took 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  general  direction  of  the  planes  of 
the  water-chambers^  and  I  found  that  in  the  substance  of  the 
blue  veins  they  were  sometimes  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
latter^  while  in  the  white  ice  their  planes  were  always  more  or 
less  inclined  to  the  veins^  usually  forming  an  acute  angle^  and 
never^  so  far  as  I  have  seen^  a  right  angle  with  them.  Further- 
more^ as  Prof.  Agassiz  points  out^  the  water-chambers  are  ar- 
ranged in  groups,  all  the  members  of  the  same  group  having 
pardlel  planes,  while  their  direction  is  more  or  less  inclined  to 
that  of  neighbouring  groups.  It  seems  to  me  very  probable  that, 
as  Prof.  Agassiz  suggests,  the  different  directions  of  the  planes 
of  the  cavities  may  indicate  internal  changes  of  place  of  segments 
of  ice  corresponding  with  the  groups ;  but,  as  I  have  already 
said,  no  fissures  separating  these  segments  are  to  be  found  in 
the  deep  ice  of  a  glacier,  and  hence  we  cannot  with  propriety 
speak  of  them  as  "  fragments.^^ 

Such  is  the  structure  which  I  have  found  to  obtain  in  all 
*^  deep  ^^  glacier  ice,  by  which  I  mean,  all  ice  situated  more  than  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface.  It  is  as  solid  as  glass  or  marble,  and 
as  devoid  of  any  but  accidental  and  gross  fissures.  The  glacier, 
however,  where  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  presents  what  may 
be  called  a  '*  superficial  layer  ^^  of  very  different  character.  Every 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  cut  an  escalier,  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  difference  between  the  resistance  to  the  ice-axe 
at  the  first  blow  and  that  at  the  fourth  or  fifth.  At  the  first, 
the  jar  to  the  hand  is  slight,  and  fragments  of  ice  fly  in  all  direc^ 
tions ;  but,  at  the  last,  one  might  almost  as  well  be  hewing  some 
hard  though  splintery  wood.  The  reason  of  this  at  once  becomes 
apparent  on  examining  the  superficial  ice.  It  is  composed  of 
larger  or  smaller  granules  of  exceedingly  irregular  form  *,  sepa- 
rated by  very  obvious  fissures,  but  nevertheless  so  fitted  into 
one  another  as  to  cohere  with  some  firmness.  The  distance  to 
which  the  fissures  extend  into  the  interior  of  the  glacier  (and 

*  The  superficial  layer  is  particularly  well  described  bv  the  Messrs. 
Schlagintweit  in  their  Untersuchungen  uber  die  physikalische  Geographie 
der  Alpen,  1850. 
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hence  the  thickness  of  the  superficial  layer)  varies  a  good  deal ; 
7  or  8  inches  is  perhaps  rather  above  than  below  their  average 
depth ;  but  however  this  may  be^  the  important  fact  is^  that 
whenever  you  clear  away  the  superficial  layer,  you  find  beneath 
it  what  I  have  termed  ''  deep  "  ice — that  is,  ice  in  which  neither 
fissures  nor  granules  are  discernible ;  ice  which  tends  to  split 
parallel  to  the  veins,  and  shows  no  disposition  to  break  up  into 
the  angular  fragments  so  characteristic  of  the  superficial  layer. 

It  has  been  said  that  mere  optical  examination  is  insufficient 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  fissures  in  the  deep  ice,  and  that 
such  fissures  are  present,  though  invisible  in  consequence  of 
being  filled  with  water.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  line  of 
contact  of  water  and  ice  is  optically  well  marked,  and  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  even  the  finest  fissures  would  be 
visible  under  a  sufficient  magnifying  power;  but  those  who 
maintain  the  porosity  of  glacier  ice,  rest  chiefly  on  the  results 
of  experiments  made  with  coloured  fluids.  It  is  said  that  glacier 
ice  becomes  infiltrated  throughout  its  substance  with  extreme 
readiness,  the  coloured  liquid  traversing  fissures  which  are  more 
particularly  developed  in  the  course  of  the  blue  veins*  It  be^ 
came  necessary,  therefore,  to  repeat  these  infiltration  experi^ 
ments ;  and  for  this  purpose,  as  you  will  recollect,  I  made  use  of 
the  logwood  infusion  which  you  had  prepared,  and  which  by  its 
combined  clearness  and  intensity  of  colour  was  excellently  fitted 
for  the  object  in  view. 

If  a  little  of  the  infusion  were  poured  upon  the  natural  sur- 
face of  the  glacier,  it  immediately  soaked  in,  spreading  itself  in 
all  directions  between  the  granules  (but  more  rapidly,  as  I  often 
observed,  in  directions  parallel  with  the  veins),  and  staining  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  superficial  layer.  Whatever  quantity 
might  be  poured  on  to  the  surface,  however,  it  penetrated  no 
further  than  the  superficial  layer  (unless  there  were  some  ob- 
vious crack  in  the  deeper  ice) ;  and  when  the  latter  was  cleared 
away  with  the  axe,  and  the  surface  of  the  deep  ice  washed  or 
even  carefully  rubbed  with  the  hand,  not  a  trace  of  the  infusion 
could  be  found  in  it. 

If  a  piece  of  the  deep  ice  containing  several  blue  veins  were 
allowed  to  soak  in  the  logwood  infusion  until  it  nearly  melted 
away,  it  remained  unstained,  and  either  wiping  it  or  passing  it 
quickly  through  clean  water  rendered  it  perfectly  clear  and 
stainless. 

But  it  is  said  that  if  cavities  be  made  in  the  glacier  and  filled 
with  a  coloured  infusion,  the  latter  will  soon,  by  means  of  th^ 
capillary  fissures,  infiltrate  the  surrounding  mass.  To  deter- 
mine this  point,  I  selected  a  spot  upon  the  north  wall  of  a  cre- 
vasse, just  opposite  the  Montanveit,   and  between  the  centre 
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i^nd  the  west  shore  of  the  Mer  de  Olace^  where  the  veins  were 
well  developed^  their  planes  having  a  general  north  and  south 
direction^  but  dipping  at  an  angle  of  about  70^  towards  the 
centre  of  the  glacier.  On  the  northern  aspect  of  the  ice  I  cut 
away  the  superficial  layer^  so  as  to  form  two  faces  of  a  cube 
of  about  a  foot  in  the  side  on  the  deep  ice.  One  of  these 
faces  looked  westward^  and  was  consequently  nearly  parallel  td 
the  cleavage ;  the  other  looked  northward^  and  was  therefore 
nearly  perpendicular  to  it.  Perpendicular  to  the  west  face,  and 
therefore  to  the  structural  planes,  I  bored  a  hole  with  an  auger^ 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  9  inches  long,  and  just  suffi- 
ciently inclined  to  the  horizon  to  hold  the  infusion  of  logwood^ 
with  which  I  filled  it.  I  then  thinned  away  the  north  face  of 
^he  cube  very  carefully  until  the  north  wall  of  the  hole  was 
less  than  2  inches  in  thickness — until,  in  fact,  I  could  see  the 
dark  fluid  through  the  substance  of  the  several  blue  veins  which 
it  traversed  with  perfect  distinctness. 

For  two  hours  not  the  slightest  trace  of  leakage  or  infiltra- 
tion into  the  substance  of  the  ice  forming  the  walls  of  this 
cavity  could  be  observed;  and  the  contour  of  the  contained 
liquid  remained  perfectly  sharp  and  well  defined.  It  then  began 
to  leak  at  one  point  near  its  upper  end  through  a  small  crack 
in  the  white  ice,  which  led  directly  outwards.  The  liquid  spread 
neither  up  nor  down  in  the  crack.  Four  hours  afterwards  no . 
change  whatever  had  taken  place  in  the  liquid  contained  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  hole.  At  this  time  you  joined  me  upon  the  ice, 
and  you  will  recollect  that  I  carefully  thinned  away  the  wall  with 
a  sharp  knife  until  in  some  parts  it  was  not  more  than  \  of  an  inch 
thick.  Still  no  infiltration  occurred.  The  knife  at  length  acci- 
dentally penetrated  the  wall,  and  the  liquid  at  once  flowed  out. 
I  then  poured  some  clean  water  through  the  hole,  and  all  trace 
of  the  coloured  infusion  was  at  once  so  thoroughly  removed, 
that,  on  cutting  away  one  wall,  the  other  appeared  perfectly 
clean  and  of  its  natural  aspect. 

I  have  given  the  details  of  this  one  experiment  in  order  to 
show  in  what  manner  all  were  made ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
be  equally  prolix  with  regard  to  the  others.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  whether  the  holes  were  bored  perpendicular  to  the  struc- 
ture or  parallel  with  it,  or  at  any  intermediate  angle,  whether 
in  white  ice  or  in  a  blue  vein,  the  result  was  precisely  the  same, 
not  a  particle  of  fluid  making  its  way  into  the  surrounding  sub- 
stance of  the  ice  along  the  veins,  nor  in  most  cases  in  any  other 
way.  Occasionally  a  leakage  would  take  place  in  the  manner 
described  above,  but  the  fissures  in  these  cases  were  gross  and 
visible,  and  their  direction  had  no  reference  whatsoever  to  that 
of  the  structure.     Indeed,  as  the  leakage  always  took  place 
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towards  the  surface,  and  not  into  the  depth  of  the  ice^  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  cracks  were  produced  in  cutting  the 
ice  to  thin  awav  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavity. 

I  repeated  these  eq)eriment8  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Grand  Moulin ;  on  t)ie  Moraine  du  Noire^  somewhat  higher  than 
the  Couyercle ;  and  on  different  parts  of  the  Glacier  du  Geant, 
and  everywhere  with  similar  results.  Furthermore,  having 
carefully  bored  a  vertical  hole  in  the  deep  ice  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  opposite  the  Montanvert,  I  filled  it  with  the  infusion,  and 
having  covered  over  the  aperture  with  a  roof  of  ice-blocks,  I  left 
it  until  the  next  morning.  It  rained  hard  during  the  night ; 
and  on  revisiting  the  spot  after  an  interval  of  about  fifteen 
hours,  I  found  that  the  covering  blocks  had  slipped  off,  and  that 
the  liquid  occupied  only  about  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  cavity. 
No  trace  of  infiltration  could  be  discovered ;  but  the  lower  part 
of  the  cavity  had  changed  its  figure  from  cylindrical  to  irregular 
and  botryoidal.  I  conceive  that  the  sinkmg  of  the  fiuid  must 
be  accounted  for  by  the  enlargement  of  the  cavity  consequent 
upon  this  botryoidal  excavation  of  its  walls ;  and  I  suppose  that 
the  ice-blocks  proving  an  insufficient  shelter,  the  rain  poured 
into  the  hole,  and  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of  comparatively 
warm  liquid,  eroded  its  walls  in  the  way  described.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fact  that  the  liquid  haa  produced  a  fresh  sur- 
face for  itself,  is  important,  as  it  shows  that  the  absence  of  in- 
filtration through  the  veins  intersected  by  the  cavities  containing 
the  coloured  infusion  is  not  dependent  on  a  condensation  of 
their  walls  by  the  auger. 

To  eliminate  "any  error  of  this  kind,  however,  I  took  a  small 
block  of  the  deep  ice,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  fashioned  it  into  a 
cup,  whose  walls  varied  in  thickness  from  \  to  f  rds  of  an  inch. 
Filled  with  the  infusion  and  surrounded  with  ice,  this  cup  re- 
mained for  two  hours  without  showing  a  trace  of  infiltration 
along  its  structural  planes. 

.  I  can  only  conclude  from  these  experiments,  that  the  chief 
substance  of  a  glacier  is  as  essentially  impermeable  as  a  mass  of 
marble  or  slate ;  and  that  though  it  may  be  traversed  here  and 
there  by  fissures  and  cracks,  these  no  more  justify  us  in  speaking 
of  glacier  ice  as  "  porous,'^  than  the  joints  and  fissures  in  a 
slate  quarry  give  us  a  right  to  term  slate  porous*  We  do  not 
call  iron  porous  because  water  runs  out  of  a  cracked  kettle. 

The  extreme  porosity  of  what  I  have  termed  the  "  superficial 
layer,^'  however,  is  no  less  certain,  and  inasmuch  as  this  layer 
is  continually  and  rapidly  wasting  away  at  its  surface,  it  must 
be  as  constantly  reformed  from  the  solid  glacier  ice  beneath. 

The  fact  observed  by  Professor  Agassiz,  that  under  a  moraine 
(that  is,  where  covered  and  protected  by  stone  and  gravel)  the 
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superficial  ice  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  deep^  suggested 
the  idea  that  the  superficial  layer  is  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  atmospheric  influences ;  and  that  just  as  a  bed  of  impervious 
rock  becomes  broken  up  into  fragments,  separated  by  permeable 
interstices,  down  to  a  certain  depth  wherever  it  is  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  so  the  glacier  ice  when  left  unprotected  under* 
goes  a  similar  weathering  and  disintegration.  I  submitted  this 
notion  to  the  test  of  experiment  in  the  following  way : — Not  far 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  Moraine  du  Noire,  and  on  one  bank 
of  a  stream  which  cuts  its  way  down  the  Olacier  du  Geant,  I 
cleared  away  the  superficial  layer  and  cut  out  a  block  of  the 
deeper  ice,  which  was  then  divided  into  two  equal  portions  of 
irregular  cuboidal  form,  and  about  8  inches  in  the  side. 

The  logwood  infusion  was  poured  on  both  of  these,  and  was 
retained  only  by  such  portions  of  the  superficial  layer  as  had 
been  allowed  to  remain.  Water  poured  on  to  the  blocks  ran 
off  them  as  it  would  run  from  marble  or  glass,  sinking  only 
into  the  remains  of  the  superficial  layer.  I  then  placed  the 
two  blocks  side  by  side,  on  an  elevated  ridge  of  the  glacier, 
with  their  natural  upper  faces  turned  towards  the  sun,  at  this 
time  (1*15  p.m.)  shining  brightly;  the  one  block  I  left  with* 
out  protection,  while  the  other  was  just  covered  by  a  stone 
of  4  or  5  inches  in  thickness,  resting  upon  its  upper  face.  At 
1*40,  that  is  to  say  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  I  removed  the 
block  of  stone  and  poured  the  infusion  over  both  pieces  of  ice. 
The  covered  one  could  be  as  little  infiltrated  as  before,  while  the 
face  of  the  Uncovered  became  at  once  beautifully  injected,  the 
fluid  instantly  running  into  a  network  of  little  superficial  fissures 
which  had  developed  themselves,  and  out  of  which  the  infusion 
could  be  only  partially  extracted  by  washing. 

Both  pieces  of  ice  were  well  washed,  and  the  stone  was  re- 
placed  on  the  one,  while  the  other  was  left  uncovered  as  before. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  half-hour  I  examined  both  blocks 
several  times.  The  covered  ice  remained  unchanged;  but  in 
the  uncovered,  the  fissures  extended  further  and  further  into  the 
mass,  which  gradually  assumed  throughout  the  granular  aspect 
of  the  superficial  layer.  Water  poured  on  its  surface  sodded 
into  it  immediately,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  infusion  spread 
out,  the  moment  it  reached  the  block,  in  the  most  beautifully 
ramified  figure  through  the  fissures.  Particularly  large  and  ap- 
parent fissures  could  thus  be  frequently  observed  traversing  the 
middle  of  the  blue  veins.  At  length  the  fissures  extended  com- 
pletely through  the  mass,  which  thus  became  truly  sponge-like. 
Water  poured  on  its  surface,  filling  the  interstices,  gave  the 
mass  a  clear  and  semitransparent  aspect>  though  by  no  means 
to  be  compared  to  that  of  a  blue  vein.     But  as  soon  as  the 
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supply  of  water  ceased^  the  fissures  of  the  side  uppermost  imme^ 
diately  began  to  lose  their  water,  which  drained  away  below,  and 
becoming  filled  with  air,  a  whitish  opake  hue  succeeded.  On 
reversing  the  block  suddenly,  what  had  been  its  under  surface 
appeared  at  first  clear,  but  the  water  soon  deserting  it,  it  rapidly 
whitened,  while  the  previous  upper  and  white  smface  became 
clear.  Water  poured  upon  the  upper  surface,  traversed  the  mass 
and  flowed  out  again  below  with  the  utmost  ease.  In  fact  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anv  more  striking  contrast  in  these  re- 
spects, than  that  between  tne  freshlv  extracted  ice-block  (or  that 
which  had  remained  under  cover)  and  that  which  had  been  exposed. 

So  far  as  it  may  be  permissible  to  draw  a  conclusion  from 
the  few  experiments  I  made,  I  should  say  that  direct  exposure 
to  the  sun  has  much  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  this  process  of 
weathering ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  essential,  for  the  northern 
faces  of  the  walls  of  crevasses  exhibit  a  well-developed  super- 
ficial layer;  and  I  have  seen  it  even  beneath  huge  boulderS;^ 
where  these  were  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  ice. 

But  one  conclusion  appears  to  me  to  be  deducible  from  these 
experiments,  and  that  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  results 
of  ocular  investigation.  Glacier  ice  is  essentially  devoid  of  all 
pores,  fissures  and  cavities,  save  the  closed  water-chambers; 
though  of  course,  like  all  other  brittle  bodies,  it  is  liable  to  be- 
come fissiired  and  fractured  by  pressure  from  without.  Fissures 
and  cavities  produced  in  this  way,  however,  are  accidental  and 
not  essential.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  glacier  ice, 
that  it  is  liable  to  weather  in  a  peculiar  manner,  becoming  fis- 
sured and  breaking  up  into  irregular  fragments  to  a  certain 
depth.  The  superficial  layer  formed  in  this  way  is  eminently 
porous,  and  absorbs  fluids  like  a  sponge. 

In  arriving  at  these  results,  however,  I  again  regret  to  find 
myself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  current  doctrine  based  on  the 
statements  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  from  whose  ^  Systeme  Glaciaire'  I 
continue  my  series  of  quotations. 

(8)  "  Capillary  fissures. — The  true  capillary  fissures  are  very 
diflerent  from  the  superficial  fissures  which  have  just  been  de-r 
scribed  (3).  They  exist  not  merely  at  the  surface,  hut  are  found 
on  the  walls  of  crevasses  and  in  the  interior  of  cavities  where 
the  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate.  They  are  larger  than  the 
little  fissures  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  far  less  nu-» 
merous,  particularly  in  the  regions  in  which  the  latter  abound. 
Their  distribution  is  not  uniform  in  the  interior  of  the  compact 
ice,'^  p.  154;  but  (M.  Agassiz  goes  on  to  explain)  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  bands  and  zones,  which,  becoming  more  completely  in- 
filtrated with  water  than  the  intermediate  ice,  appear  blue  and 
transparent,  and  are  the  blue  veins. 
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(9)  "The  quantity  of  bubbles  with  which  the  white  ice  is 
filled^  is  the  reason  why  the  fissures  are  more  slowly  propa- 
gated in  it;  the  air,  by  its  elasticity,  being  unfavourable  to 
the  formation  of  fissures  (Pair  qui  est  de  sa  nature  elastique  ne 
favorisant  aucunement  le  crevassement).  By  degrees,  however, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  infiltration  perpetuates  itself,  the  ri- 
gidity increases,  and  the  fissures  multiply  in  proportion.  Every 
bubble  that  a  fissure  meets  in  its  course  loses  its  aeriform  con- 
tents. It  becomes  transparent,  and  the  opacity  of  the  mass 
is  so  far  diminished.  The  consequence  of  this  multiplication  of 
fissures  is  continually  to  diminish  the  number  of  bubbles,  and 
by  this  means  to  render  the  ice  more  and  more  transparent  and 
blue. 

"  It  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  followed  the  progress 
of  modem  physics,  that  this  phaenomenon  is  due  solely  to  the 
diathermanicity  of  ice.  The  air  first  and  then  the  water  becomes 
heated  through  the  ice.  However  minute  may  be  the  degree  of 
heat  which  is  thus  transmitted  to  them,  it  is  enough  to  melt  a 
part  of  the  ice  which  surrounds  them,  and  thereby  to  increase 
the  cavity  in  which  they  are  imprisoned.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  any  very  great  importance  should  be  ascribed  to  this 
phsenomenon ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  produced  only  when  the  ice 
is  exposed  directly  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  in  my  eyes  an  indi- 
cation that  it  exercises  no  notable  influence  on  the  mechanism 
of  glaciers.^'— P.  157. 

(10)  "  When  the  ice  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  trans- 
parency, and  the  network  of  capillary  fissures  isffuUy  established 
in  it,  water  and  air  penetrate  into  the  fissures  with  great  facility. 
One  may  assure  oneself  of  this  in  many  ways,  among  others  by 
the  following  experiment,  which  I  have  repeated  many  times. 
Let  a  cube  of  ice  of  a  few  decimetres  on  the  side  be  detached 
from  the  bottom  of  a  crevasse,  in  that  part  of  the  glacier  where 
the  ice  is  most  transparent,  and  placed  upon  a  rock.  At  first, 
a  few  fissures  will  appear  on  the  surface,  then  these  fissures  will 
be  gradually  propagated  into  the  interior,  And  the  network  be- 
coming more  and  more  complex,  will  by  degrees  reach  the  base. 
If,  then,  the  block  of  ice  be  turned  upside  down,  and  water  be 
poured  upon  it,  all  the  fissures  will  disappear  from  above  down- 
wards, in  the  same  order  as  they  were  formed.  The  block  will 
remain  perfectly  transparent  so  long  as  it  is  saturated ;  but  so 
soon  as  one  leaves  off  watering,  the  fissures  reappear  where  they 
last  appeared  when  the  block  was  reversed.^^ — P.  161. 

(11)  "The  angular  fragments  are  the  consequence  and  the 
product  of  the  capillary  fissures.  When  a  morsel  of  compact 
ice  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  it  becomes  decomposed 
into  a  certain  number  of  angular  fragments, which  are  the  smaller 
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the  more  numerous  the  fissures.  The  same  thing  would  happen 
to  the  glacier  if  its  thickness  were  less^  and  if  the  external  heat 
had  access  to  it  on  all  sides.  Nevertheless  its  surface  decom- 
poses more  or  less,  the  fissures  dilate  in  consequence  of  the 
cireulationi  and  the  fragments  are  so  dislocated  as  to  be 
moveable  on  one  another  without  however  becoming  detached.^' 
—P.  168. 

(12)  '^  The  angular  fragments  and  the  capillary  fissures 
seem  to  disappear  the  moment  the  ice  is  covered.  Thus  on 
sweeping  clean  a  part  of  a  moraine,  or  the  side  of  a  gravel 
cone,  the  ice  beneath  is  found  to  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  appa- 
rently without  a  trace  of  a  fracture.  But  it  is  sufficient  to 
leave  these  same  surfaces  uncovered  for  some  instants,  and  the 
capillary  fissures  immediately  show  themselves,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  angular  fragments.  They  appear  with  such  regu- 
larity, that  one  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  they  are  formed 
spontaneously  at  the  very  moment  of  their  appearance.  But  on 
examining  them  with  b  little  attention,  one  becomes  convinced 
that  they  are  of  older  date. 

^  '^  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  deny  that  heat,  acting  suddenly 
at  the  moment  the  moraine  is  uncovered,  may  not  develope 
some  cracks.  I  have  myself  seen  such  cracks  form  suddenly 
(par  ^clat),  but  I  conceive  they  are  but  few.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, and  if  the  fissures  were  formed  as  they  appear,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  are  none  in  the  ice  of  the 
moraine  before  it  is  uncovered,  which  would  be  contrary  to  all 
we  know  of  the  transformations  of  the  ice.^^ — P.  165. 

(18)  "  Let  us  now  make  the  opposite  experiment,  and  cover 
with  sand  and  gravel  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  glacier. 
However  fissured  and  disaggregated  it  may  be,  the  fissures  and 
angular  fragments  will  disappear  at  the  end  of  some  time  so 
completely,  that  on  removing  the  gravel  the  surface  will  be 
found  as  compact  and  transparent  as  that  of  a  portion  of  mo- 
raine which  has  never  been  uncovered.  And  yet  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  fissures  have  reunited  during  the  interval.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  gravel,  which,  intercepting  the  air  and 
keeping  the  fissures  full  of  water,  renders  them  invisible,  and 
gives  to  the  whole  mass  a  false  appearance  of  compactness, 
which  ceases  the  moment  the  air  again  has  access  to  the 
fissures.^^— P.  166. 

If  the  extract  (8)  were  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  description  of 
the  superficial  layer  of  a  glacier,  I  should  only  have  to  object, 
that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  colour  of  the  dis- 
integrated blue  veins  is  not  much  affected  by  the  water  they 
contain,  and  that  no  amount  of  watery  infiltration  will  confer 
on  the  white  ice  the  beautiful  transparency  and  colour  of  the 
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blue  veins.  But  Prof.  Agassiz  over  and  over  again  affirms  that 
the  whole  substance  of  the  glacier  is  traversed  by  capillary 
fissures,  and  his  infiltration  experiments  are  supposed  by  him*> 
self  conclusively  to  demonstrate  the  fact.  I  must  confess,  how* 
ever,  that  I  have  neither  been  able  to  observe  what  Prof.  Agassis 
supposes  he  has  observed,  nor,  were  our  observations  in  unison, 
could  I  admit  his  explanations. 

Take  for  instance  the  citation  (9).  How  can  the  elasticity  of 
the  air-bubbles  influence  the  formation  of  fissures  in  the  con- 
tinuous mass  of  rigid  and  eminently  brittle  ice  which  encloses 
them  ?  How  is  the  statement,  that  the  ice  becomes  more  rigid 
as  the  fissures  are  developed  in  it,  these  fissures  being  supposed 
to  be  filled  with  water,  compatible  with  that  made  in  (2),  that 
this  same  water  is  the  chief  source  of  the  plasticity  and  com- 
pressibility of  ice  ? 

Again,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  ^'  diathermanicity^^ 
theory.  Prof.  Agassiz  brings  forward  no  experimental  proof 
that  air  contained  within  ice  is  more  heated  by  the  sun's  rays 
than  the  ice  itself;  and,  a  priori,  it  seems  improbable  that  the 
more  diathermanous  body  should  be  more  heated  than  the  less. 
It  is  true,  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  ^^  followed  the  progress  of 
modem  physics ;"  but  I  am  emboldened  to  say  this  much  by 
the  fact,  that  you,  who  have,  seem  to  find  at  least  equal  difficulty 
in  adopting  Prof.  Agassiz's  explanation. 

With  regard  to  the  experiments  detailed  in  (10),  (12),  and 
(13),  it  will  be  observed  that  my  results  in  the  main  agree  with 
those  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  if,  as  before,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
superficial  layer ;  but,  as  I  have  shown,  it  is  an  error  to  extend 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  structure  of  the  superficial 
layer  to  the  deep  ice.  This,  however,  is  what  Prof.  Agassiz  has 
done;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  him  in  (12)  refusing  to  follow 
out  a  suggestion  which  would  have  led  to  the  solution  of  his 
difficulty,  because  it  is  '^  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the  transi- 
formations  of  the  ice.''  What  do  we  know  at  present  of  the 
transformations  of  the  ice  ? 

It  is  important  to  remark  again,  that  as  regards  matters  of 
fact,  Prof.  Agassiz's  statements  with  respect  even  to  the  deep 
ice  are,  so  far  as  they  go,  not  essentially  different  from  mine. 
He  admits  (12)  that  no  fissures  are  at  first  visible  in  the  deep 
ice; — had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  make  the  experiment,  he 
would  have  found  also  that  coloured  liquids  cannot  be  made 
to  enter  it; — and  he  admits  that  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
system  of  fissures  through  a  block  of  ice,  and  its  consequent 
permeability,  are  matters  of  time  and  exposure  (10).  See  also 
citation  (1),  and  p.  289  of  the  '  Systeme  Glaciaire.' 

I  omitted  to  make  the  experiment  detailed  in  (13).     It  is 
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singular  that  in  (12)  Prof.  Agassis  states  that  ''the  angular 
fragments  and  the  capillary  fissures  seem  to  disappear  the  mo* 
ment  the  ice  is  covered/'  wlule  in  (13)  the  operation  is  said  to 
take  some  time ;  but^  supposing  the  fact  to  be  as  Prof.  Agassiz 
says^  it  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
the  fissures  have  reunited  during  the  interval.  At  any  rate^  I 
cannot  admit  Prof.  Agassiz's  explanation^  for  surely  loose  gravel 
is  not  exactly  a  substance  calculated  to  '*  intercept  air  and 
keep  fissures  full  of  water." 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space,  and  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose, to  quote  at  length  the  account  Prof.  Agassiz  gives  of  his 
mfiltration  experiments  (Syst.  Olaciaire,  pp.  170-179).  Those 
who  will  turn  to  the  original,  will  find  that  they  are  all  vitiated 
by  the  absence  of  any  discrimination  between  the  deep  and  the 
superficial  ice,  and  between  ''  capillary  fissures''  and  accidental 
cracks.  Not  one  of  Prof.  Agassiz's  experiments  affords  the 
slightest  evidence  that  capillary  fissures  are  a  primitive  and 
essential  constituent  of  the  structure  of  the  deep  ice  of  a  glacier. 

The  experiments  of  the  Messrs.  Schlagintweit  (/.  c.  p.  12)  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  equally  inconclusive ;  these  gentlemen,  like 
Prof.  Agassiz,  having  omitted  to  take  the  precaution  of  clearing 
away  the  superficial  layer  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavity  to  be 
filled  with  the  infiltration  fluid.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  super- 
ficial layer  sucks  up  the  coloured  liquid,  which  becomes  diffused 
in  the  way  they  describe.  And  if  the  cavity  (as  may  readily 
happen,  especially  with  such  large  ones  as  those  employed  by 
these  experimenters)  communicates  by  an  accidental  fissure  with 
some  other  part  of  the  surface  of  the  glacier  (say  the  wall  of  a 
crevasse,  or  the  roof  of  such  a  cavity  as  Prof.  Agassiz's  infiltra- 
tion gallery),  it  should  be  well  remembered  that  the  fluid  which 
drains  through  will  not  run  out  in  a  stream  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  crack,  unless  the  superficial  layer  has  been  cleared 
away ;  otherwise,  it  will  fill  the  fissures  of  the  superficial  layer 
and  appear  as  a  great  patch.  The  observer  then,  seeing  nothing 
but  fissures  full  of  coloured  infusion  at  each  end  of  the  course 
of  the  fluid,  naturally  enough  imagines  that  in  its  intermediate 
course  the  fluid  has  traversed  similar  fissures.  This  conclusion 
would  be  at  once  dissipated  by  cutting  away  the  superficial 
layer  and  laying  open  the  infiltration  cavity, — a  precaution  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  either  Prof.  Agassiz  or  the 
Messrs.  Schlagintweit. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  words  upon  the  relation  of  struc- 
ture to  the  arrangement  of  dirt  upon  the  surface  of  a  glacier. 
The  great  ''dirt-bands''  have  never  heeja.  proved  to  be  connected 
with  any  peculiar  structure  of  the  ice  on  which  they  lie,  and  it 
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has  been  shown  that  they  may  be  the  mere  result  of  the  in- 
Iduence  of  the  motion  of  the  glacier  upon  the  form  of  any  patch 
of  dirt  scattered  accidentally  upon  its  surface ;  but  besides  these 
^'  dirt-bands/'  the  dirt  on  a  glacier  frequently  presents  a  defi- 
nite arrangement  upon  a  smaller  scale^  which  is  connected  with 
the  minute  structure  of  the  glacier.  We  have  both  observed^ 
for  instance^  in  those  parts  of  the  Mer  de  Olace  in  which  the 
structure  is  vertical^  that  the  superficial  layer  of  the  wall  of  a 
crevasse  is  weathered  into  granules  of  tolerably  even  size  and 
similar  form.  Nevertheless^  dirt  (or  a  coloured  infusion)  accu- 
mulates in  larger  proportion  in  those  fissures  which  are  parallel 
with  the  cleavage^  andthus^  from  a  little  distance^  the  surface  of 
the  ice  appears  as  if  striated  or  ruled  with  lines  parallel  to  the 
structure.  The  lines  are  separated  by  the  width  of  the  granules^ 
and  there  may  be  several  interposed  between  two  blue  veins. 

Why  it  is  that  those  intergranular  fissures  which  are  parallel 
with  the  cleavage  are  the  larger^  is  a  question  I  will  not  for  the 
present  attempt  to  answer.  It  may  be  that  the  weathering  takes 
place  more  rapidly  in  this  direction^  or  it  may  be  that  these 
fissures  being  in  the  course  of  the  flow  of  the  water  produced 
by  the  supei^cial  waste  of  the  ice,  become  enlarged  more  ra- 
pidly than  the  others. 

Tnese  markings,  and  the  similar  ones  frequently  to  be  ob^ 
served  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  glacier,  might  be  termed 
'' dirt-lines,''  to  distinguish  them  from  the  great  "dirt-bands.'' 
There  is  a  third  mode  of  arrangement  of  dirt,  which,  like  the 
^^  dirt-lines,"  is  dependent  on  the  weathermg  of  the  ice,  but  the 
resulting  striae  are  broad  streaks,  and  not  mere  lines.  These 
may  perhaps  be  termed  "  dirt-streaks." 

I  became  acquainted  with  these  quite  recently,  when,  induced 
by  Prof.  Forbes's  description  and  representation  of  the  "  struc- 
ture" of  the  glacier  of  La  Brenva,  I  paid  a  visit  to  that  glacier^ 
Prof.  Forbes  states, — 

"  The  alternation  of  bluish-green  and  greenish-white  bands 
which  compose  this  structure,  gives  to  this  glacier  a  most  beau- 
tiful appearance  as  seen  from  the  mule-road.  '  An  attempt  has 
been  made  in  plate  5  to  give  some  idea  of  this  most  charac- 
teristic  display,  and  which  is  better  seen  here  than  in  any  other 
glacier  whatever  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  sketch  was 
taken  by  myself  from  the  point  marked  k  on  the  map  in  July 
1842."— TVavefe,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  208. 

It  must  at  once  strike  any  one  conversant  with  the  ordinary 
character  of  the  veined  structure,  that  at  the  distance  of  the 
point  on  the  mule-road  from  which  Prof.  Forbes's  view  is  taken, 
any  veins  of  the  usual  dimensions  must  be  totally  invisible;  and 
I  therefore  approached  La  Brenva  with  the  desire,  if  not  the 
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hope,  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  glacier  Btrueture  on  a  hew 
and  gigantic  scale.  * 

.  Viewed  from  the  mule-path^  or  from  the  old  moraine  at  the 
commencement  of  the  pine  wood  celebrated  by  Be  Saussure^  the 
lower  part  of  the  glacier  of  La  Brenva  exhibits  numerous  cre- 
vasses, which  appear  to  run  nearly  parallel  with  its  length,  so  that 
the  icy  mass  is  divided  into  a  series  of  parallel  crests  or  ridges* 
The  lateral  faces  of  these  ridges  form  perpendicular  cliffs  of  ice, 
and  present  dark  stripes  directed  in  a  longitudinal  and  nearly 
horizontal  direction;  but  where  an  end  view  of  a  ridge  is  ob- 
tained, the  stripes  run  either  horizontally  and  transversely  (aa 
in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  glacier),  or  are  curved  up  to- 
wards the  sides  (as  in  the  more  lateral  parts). 

These  markings  are  evidently  those  described  and  faithfully 
figured,  as  the  ^^  structure*'  of  the  glacier,  by  Prof.  Forbes ;  but 
I  cannot  say  I  should  have  called  them  bluish-green.  They 
looked  to  me  simplv  dark  and  dirty.  But  I  should  state,  that 
the  weather,  when  1  visited  the  glacier,  was  wet  and  cloudy. 

Nevertheless,  on  descending  on  to  the  glacier  itself,  I  found 
its  structure,  though  very  beautifully  developed,  to  be  in  no- 
wise remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  veins,  which  varied  in  length 
from  an  inch  to  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  a  firaic- 
tion  of  an  inch  to  nine  or  ten  inches.  Veins  of  the  latter  dimen- 
sions, however,  were  rare ;  the  majority  having  a  thickness  of 
less  than  an  inch.  The  lenticular  form  was  very  well  marked, 
and  the  veins  were  commonly  separated  by  less  than  their  thick- 
ness of  white  ice.  I  need  hardly  say  that  these  veins  became 
indistinguishable  at  a  very  short  distance. 

The  streaks  so  conspicuous  a  long  way  off,  on  the  other  hand, 
became  less  sharply  defined  as  I  approached,  and  at  length 
showed  themselves  to  be  nothing  more  than  accumulations  of 
the  fine  dirt — spread  more  or  less  over  the  whole  cliff-like  wall 
of  ice, — in  streaks  of  four  to  ten  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  vari- 
able length.  They  ran  parallel  with  one  another  and  with  the 
structure,  at  a  distance  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  six  or  seven 
feet  j  and  they  were  entirely  superficial,  the  dirt  never  extend- 
ing deeper  than  the  weathered  superficial  layer. 

It  became  clear,  therefore,  that  the  markings  were  neither 
structure  nor  stratification,  but  a  peculiar  kind  of  dirt-marks ; 
and  the  oext  point  was  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  their  for-, 
mation. 

On  close  examination,  the  face  of  the  ice-cliff  exhibiting  these 
mi^rkings  appeared  to  be  worn  into  a  sort  of  wavy  or  rippled 
surface,  the  length  of  the  ripples  having  a  general  direction  down- 
wards. The  close-set  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  traverse  the 
face  of  the  ice,  as  has  been  said,  nearly  horizontally.    The  whole 
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surface  of  the  ice  is  more  or  less  dirty,  not  half-a-dozen  square 
inches  being  without  its  little  grains  of  sand  and  minute  gravel, 
brought  down,  as  I  imagine,  by  the  water  which  continually 
Ir^kks  from  above ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  impurity  is 
invisible  from  a  small  distance,  unless  where  it  is  specially  accu- 
mulated. 

Such  accuwilation  takes  place  in  two  localities ;  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  little  shelves  aflforded  by  the  upper  and  more 
southerly  aspects  ofij^  '^  ripples^'  above  referred  to.  Here  thfe 
dirt  accumulates  quite  ^ependently  of  the  structure,  and  as  a 
consequence  either  of  the  fcnn  or  of  the  aspect  of  thie  part  on 
which  it  lodges. 

From  a  little  distance  these  i^pgregations  appear  as  spots  and 
patches,  but  further  off  they  ceas5^^  to  be  visible,  and  the  glacier 
between  the  horizontal  streaks  appear  white. 

These  streaks  mark  the  second  locality  in  which  the  dirt  aggre- 
gates. Now  whenever  I  carefully  examined  the  surface  of  the 
glacier  at  these  points,  I  found  it  to  be  weathered  into  large  gra- 
nules, separated  by  coarse  fissures  which  extended  for  a  consider- 
able depth  into  the  substance  of  the  glacier ;  while  the  parts 
intermediate  between  the  streaks,  and  which  appear  white  from 
a  distance,  presented  very  much  smaller  granides,  with  fissures 
proportionately  finer,  and  extending  inwards  for  but  a  ver^  small 
distance.  In  short,  where  the  dark  streaks  existed,  the  ice  was 
deeply  weathered  and  coarsely  granular,  affording  lodgment  for 
dirt  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches ;  while  the  intermediate 
substance  had  undergone  only  superficial  weathering,  and  its 
finely  granular  structure  afforded  but  little  facility  for  the  intru- 
sion of  foreign  matters. 

The  ''  dirt-streaks,'^  then,  are  due  to  the  unequal  weathering 
of  the  ice ;  but  why  does  the  ice  weather  unequally  ?  On  seek- 
ing for  an  answer  to  this  question,  I  found  that  every  dirt-streak 
corresponded  either  with  a  very  large  blue  vein,  or  with  a  closer 
aggregation  than  usual  of  smaller  blue  veins,  while  the  intenrie- 
diate  substance  contained  a  preponderance  of  the  smallest  blue 
veins  ;  so  that  the  coarse  granules  were  the  result  of  the  weather- 
ing of  parts  of  the  glacier,  composed  either  exclusively,  or  for  the 
most  part,  of  blue  ice,  while  those  in  which  the  proportion  of 
white  ice  was  larger,  weathered  less  deeply  and  into  finer  granules. 

The  markings  of  La  Brenva,  then,  are  neither  ordinary  dirt- 
bands,  nor  dii'ect  expressions  of  structure,  nor  direct  evidence  of 
stratification,  but  they  are  produced  by  the  more  ready  lodgment 
of  dirt  in  some  parts  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  glacier  than  in 
others,  in  consequence  of  the  more  coarse  and  deep  weathering  of 
these  parts ;  which,  again,  is  the  result  of  the  predominance  of 
blue  ice  over  white  in  these  localities. 
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Why  blue  iee  should  predominate  at  intervals  in  the  substance 
of  this  glacier, — whether  the  like  alternation  of  structure  holds 
good  in  glaciers  generally, — ^and  whether  it  has  any  relation  to 
a  primitive  stratification,  are  problems  of  great  interest  and  well 
worthy  of  investigation. 

'  With  regard  to  the  second,  I  will  merely  express  a  belief  that 
some  such  alternation  of  structure  does  obtain  in  glaciers  gene- 
rally ;  for  the  appearances  presented  by  good  sectional  views  of 
glaciers,  such  as  that  exposed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Allalein, 
are  so  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  La  Brenva,  that  I  cannot 
doubt  the  identity  of  their  cause.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  appearances  referred  to  as  direct  evidences  of  stra- 
tification; but  if  my  supposition  be  correct,  they  will  merely  be 
evidences  of  an  alternation  of  structure  which  may  or  may  not 
depend  on  stratification. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 


XXX.  On  certain  Elementary  Formula,  ^c.  By  Henrt 
MosELEY^  M.A.,F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol,  and  Correspondinff 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France^. 

THE  development  of  the  value  of  one  of  the  quantities  x,  y,  z 
in  the  equation 

l+y=(l +;.)', (1) 

in  a  series  ascending  by  powers  of  another  of  them,  vields — if  it 
be  ^,  in  a  series  ascending  by  powers  of  y — ^the  fundamental 
theorem  of  logarithms ;  if  it  be  y,  in  a  series  ascending  by  powers 
of  Xy  the  exponential  theorem ;  and  if  it  be  y,  in  a  series  ascend- 
ing by  powers  of  z,  the  binomial  theorem.  I  have  endeavoured 
in  the  following  paper  to  effect  these  developments  by  simpler 
methods  than  those  commonly  in  use,  and  thus  to  make  easier 
to  the  student  one  of  the  first  stages  of  analytical  research. 

First,  let  it  be  observed  that  when,  in  equation  (1),  ^  or  ar  =0, 
then  yssO.     To  determine  x  in  terms  of  y,  assume 

a:=Ziy+Z2y«  +  Zj^+Z43/*+,     ....     (2) 

where  Z„  Z, . . .  are  unknown  functions  of  z.  Now  when  x 
becomes  2ir  in  equation  (1),  y  becomes  2y+y*.  Substituting 
these  values  for  x  and  y  in  equation  (2), 

2^=Zi(2y+y«)  +  Z3(2y+y2)«+Z3(2y+yy+Z4(2y+yy+.... 

But  by  (2), 

2^=:2Zjy+2Z^«+2Z8y»+2Zy+  ... 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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Therefore  (by  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients)  equaling 
like  powers  of  y  in  these  equations^  we  have 


.-.  Z,=  «iZ, 


4Z2  +  8Z8=2Z8 
•'.   3Z3=  •— 2Z^ 


Z,+12Z8+16Z<=2Z4 
14Z4=-12Z8-Z4 
Z,=  -|Z, 


Z8=+iZ, 
Substituting  in  equation  (2), 

Now  when  y=z,  x=l  (see  equation  (1))  j 

which  is  the  formula  for  determining  the  l(^arithm  (x)  of  a  given 
number  (1  +y)  to  a  given  base  (1  +x). 

Next,  to  determine  the  value  of  y  in  a  series  ascending  by 
powers  of  x,  assume 

y=Z'«  +  Z"a!«+Z'"a^  +  Z""af«+  .... 

.-.  l+y=l+Z'«+Z"««+Z"'a^+Z"V+ (4) 

Squaring  both  sides, 

(1  +y)«=  1  +  2Z'ar+  (2Z"+Z«)a?«+ (2Z"'+2Z'Z")«8 

+  (2Z'"'  +  2Z'Z"' + Z'«)a^  +  . . . . 

But  (by  equation  1)  x  becomes  2x  when  y  becomes  (1  +y)^ 

.'.  by  equation  (4), 

(l+y)«=l+2Z'»+4ZV+8Z'V+16Z""«*+  .... 

Equating  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x, 


4Z"=2Z"+Z« 


8Z"'=2Z""+2Z'Z" 
3Z"'=Z'Z" 
Z» 


Z"'= 


1.2,8 


16Z"" = 2Z""+2Z'Z"'+ Z"* 

"1.2.3.4 

Now  if  the  numerator  of  the  second  member  of  equation  (3) 
be  represented  by  Y,  and  its  denominator  by  Z,  and  if  the  result- 
ing value  of  X  be  substituted  in  equation  (4)^  we  have 

Z'        Z"*         Z'"3 
l-hy=l+|-Y+j5Y«  +  |5.  ¥«+.... 

But  Y  is  a  multiple  of  y.  No  other  term  than  the  second  in 
the  above  series  contains  therefore  y  in  the  first  power  only,  so 
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that  the  series  may  be  written  under  the  form 

Z' 

1  +y=  1  +  ^ y  +  terms  having  powers  of  y  above  the  first. 

Equating^  therefore^  the  coefficients  of  the  first  power  of  y  in  the 
two  members  of  this  equation, 

~=1,  or  Z'=Z=:;8r- l^«  +  ^^-i^+  .... 

Substituting  in  equation  (4)  this  value  of  Z',  and  the  values 
before  obtained  for  Z",  Z'",  Z"" 

,,       ^,     ,      Zx     Z^a^  ^    ZV    .      ZV     , 

(i+^)=i+T+i:2 +1X3+1X3:4+ •••-  (^) 

which  is  the  exponential  theorem. 

Lastly,  to  expand  y  in  a  series  ascending  by  powers  of  z, 
assume 

y=X,;8r  +  X^«  +  X82»+X42^+  .... 

.-.  (l  +  y)  =  (l+^r=l  +  X,^  +  X^«+X8^  +  X4;g*+....   (6) 

Now  in  equation  (5),  let  it  be  observed  that  Z  is  a  multiple  of 

z,  and  therefore  that  all  the  terms  of  the  second  member  of  that 

equation  after  the  second,  involve  powers  of  z  above  the  first ; 

so  that  the  equation  may  be  written  under  the  form 

(1 4-^)'=l  +j?a?+  terms  multiplied  by  powers  ot  z  above  the 
first  power. 

Equating  the  coefficients  of  the  first  power  of  jsr  in  the  second 
member  of  this  equation,  and  in  equation  (6),  we  have  therefore 
X,=^;  and  substituting  this  value  in  (6), 

l-{-y=:l-^xz+X^  +  X^  +  X^s/*+  .... 

.'.  {l+y)^=l-^-2xz  +  {2X^+a^)z^'^{2Xs+2xX^)a» 

+  {2X^+2xX^+X^^)s^ +  ....; 


but 


.-.  {l+y)*=l+x{2z+:^+X^{2z-\^si')^+X^{2z^z^^ 
+X(2^+-?«)H.... 
Equating  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  z. 


X +4X^=^2X^+0^ 
2X^=:a^'-x 
x{x—  1) 
1.2 


x,=: 


4X2+8X8=2X3+2X20? 

SXq=sX^{x—z) 
Y  _a?(a?-l)(a?~2) 


X2+12X3+16X4=2X4+2X«+X2« 

transposing,  substituldng,  and  reducing, 

_.  _x(x-l){x-2){x-8) 
^* 1.2.3.4 
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Substituting  these  values  of  X^  X^,  X4,  &c.  in  equation  (6), 

a;(a?~-l)(a?-2)(^-3)^ 
^  1.2.3.4  ^^+---- 

which  is  the  binomial  theorem. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  whereas  by  the  common  method  the 
binomial  theorem  is  first  proved,  and  the  exponential  theorem 
deduced  from  it,  and  from  that  again  the  logarithmic  formula, 
the  opposite  order  of  investigation  is  here  pursued ;  the  loga- 
rithmic formula  being  first  proved,  the  exponential  theorem  de- 
duced from  it,  and  from  that  the  binomial  theorem. 

Olveston,  Bristol, 
September  5,  1857. 

XXXI.  On  the  Gases  of  the  Blood.   By  Lothar  Meter,  M.D.* 

THE  information  which  we  have  up  to  the  present  time  pos- 
sessed respecting  the  composition  of  the  gases  of  the  blood, 
is  entirely  derived  from  the  valuable  experiments  which  Magnus  f 
has  instituted  upon  this  subject.  The  results  obtained  by  this 
philosopher  have  been  established  and  extended  in  the  present 
research,  of  which  the  details  have  already  been  laid  before  the 
medical  world  in  Henl^  and  Ffeufer's  Journal  for  Rational  Me- 
dicine J. 

The  object  of  the  following  investigation,  which  was  carried 
out  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Bunsen  at  Heidelberg,  and  com- 
pleted in  September  1856,  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine 
the  quantities  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  normal,  and  more  particularly  in  arterial  blood ;  and  secondly, 
to  examine  how  far  the  absorption  of  these  gases  in  the  blood  was 
dependent  upon  the  well-known  law  first  propounded  by  Dalton 
and  Henry. 

The  gases  dissolved  in  the  blood  were  collected,  according 
to  Bunsen's  method,  by  ebulUtion  in  a  vacuous  space,  as 
described  on  pages  15  and  16  of  the  English  edition  of  hia 
'Gasometric  Methods §.'  In  order  to  avoid  the  frothing  and 
coagulation  which  ensue  when  blood  is  boiled,  it  was  mixed 
with  from  ten  to  twenty  times  its  own  volume  of  distilled  water 

*  Communicated  by  Henry  E.  Rosooe,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
t  Magnus,  *'  Gase  des  Blutes/'  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  vols.  xl.  and  Ixvi. 
X  See  Henle  and  Pfeufer's  Journal Jur  rcttionelle  Medecine,  N.  F.  vol.  viii. 
part  2. 

§  Bunsen, '  Gasometry.'     London :  Walton  and  Maberly.  1867. 
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previottBly  freed  from  air,  and  the  ebullition  effected  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible  by  keeping  the  vacuous  receiver  cold. 
As  soon  as  the  free  gases  had  been  thus  collected,  the  combined 
carbonic  acid  was  expelled  by  allowing  a  few  crystals  of  tartaric 
acid  to  fall  into  the  liquid,  and  the  gas  thus  liberated  was  col- 
lected by  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  ebullition  in  vacuo.  The 
details  of  the  manipulation,  together  with  several  special  pre- 
cautions which  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject  rendered 
necessary,  are  given  at  full  length  in  the  original  memoir. 

Eudiometric  analysis  gave  the  following  composition  of  the 
gas  thus  collected  from  100  volumes  of  blood,  and  reduced  to 
0°  C,  and  0^-76  pressure  of  mercury : — 


Date 

1850. 

gM. 

O. 

N. 

co«. 

Com- 
bined 
OOa. 

Total 
COa. 

Total 
volume 
of  gas. 

Jan.  17. 

Feb.  12. 

.,   19. 

„   28. 

Defibrim 

air  at 

presBi 

Carotid  artery,  Dog  No.  2. 
ft            »f             !• 
»f            »»            2. 

>»                        H                       M 

ited  blood  shaken  witbl' 
k  2r*5  C.  and  0»*7463  \ 
ape    1 

20*88 

28*24 
25-50 

17-04 

12*43 

14-29 

1155 

^5-81) 

283 

(2*94) 
4*55 
504 

4*40 

(4*12) 

'6*62 

5*28 
6*17 

1-09 

23*75 
28*61 

20*97 
28-58 

18*12 

34*23 

(27*10) 
26*25 
34*75 

19*21 

(21*56) 

49*49 
(33*84) 
49*21 
54*08 

35*16 

(31*49) 

i»M.\,           ...••..•...•••......•.•.   J 

The  dog  No.  1  was  full  grown,  and  weighed  7'5  kilogrammes ; 
that  called  No.  2  was  not  full  grown,  and  weighed  9*5  kilo- 
grammes. A  distinct  difference  is  observed  in  the  composition 
of  the  gases  from  the  blood  of  these  two  animals :  that  of  the 
younger  dog  contained  less  combined  carbonic  acid  and  far  more 
free  oxygen.  The  gases  from  the  blood  of  the  same  animal 
appear  to  possess  a  tolerably  constant  composition. 

The  numbers  which  are  enclosed  in  parentheses  represent  ex- 
periments in  which  the  crystals  of  tartaric  acid  were  added  to 
the  blood  before  the  free  gases  were  removed  by  ebullition. 
These  determinations  gave  the  same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrogen  as  those  in  which  the  free  gases  were  expelled 
before  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  but  in  the  former,  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  which  is  expelled  by  boiling  is  much  smaller,  pro- 
ving that  the  acid  has  caused  an  oxidation  of  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  to  occur,  without,  however,  forming  car- 
bonic acid. 

The  absorptiometer  employed  by  Bunsen*  is  not  applicable  to 
experiments  on  the  absorption  of  gases  in  the  blood.  A  more 
convenient  instrument  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
tube  containing  the  blood,  connected  with  a  bent  tube  in  which 
the  gas  under  examination  is  placed,  and  upon  which  the  pressure 

♦  For  description  see  Bimsen's  *  Gasometry/  or  Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  1866. 
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of  mercury  can  be  read  off  by  means  of  a  divided  millimetre 
scale.  The  instrument^  of  which  a  more  minute  description  is 
given  in  the  cited  memoir^  may  also  be  employed  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  coefficients  of  absorption  of  other  liquids  which 
cannot  be  brought  into  contact  with  mercury.  Experiments 
conducted  with  the  view  of  determining  the  degree  of  accuracy 
attainable  with  this  arrangement  gave  satisfactory  resultSj  and 
are  detailed  in  the  original  paper. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  coefficient  of  absorption, 
I  employed  defibrinated  blood,  freed  from  all  dissolved  gases  by 
ebullition  in  vacuo,  at  a  temperature  of  about  30^. 

Absorptiometric  experiments  conducted  with  the  blood  thus 
prepared,  showed  that  with  the  three  gases,  carbonic  acid,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  the  quantity  absorbed  varied  with  the  pressure  to 
which  the  gas  was  subject ;  and  that  the  variation  in  the  absorbed 
quantity  is  proportional  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
pressure.  The  total  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  taken 
up  by  the  blood  from  a  pure  atmosphere  of  either  of  these  gases, 
is,  however,  not  proportional  to  the  absolute  pressure  under 
which  the  absorption  occurs.  In  other  words,  this  total  amount 
of  dissolved  gas  consists  of  two  separate  portions  (as  is  the  case 
in  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water*),  one  of  which  is  independent 
of  the  amount  of  pressure,  whilst  the  other  obeys  Dalton  and 
Henry's  law  of  absorption.  The  volume  of  gas  dissolved  by  the 
volume  of  blood  A,  under  the  pressure  P  and  at  the  temperature  /, 
measured  by  the  unit  of  pressure  at  0°  C,  is 

A=M+aAP; 

in  which  a  represents  the  coefficient  of  absorption,  and  k  another 
constant,  also  dependent  upon  the  pressure. 

In  the  case  of  nitrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  quantity 
of  absorbed  gas  is  proportional  to  the  pressure,  so  that  the  solu- 
tion appears  to  be  purely  a  phsenomenon  of  absorption.  As, 
however,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  dissolved  in  the  blood  is  very 
small,  averaging  about  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of 
blood  employed,  and  as  the  errors  of  observation  may  possibly 
reach  as  high  a  limit  as  1  per  cent.,  the  determination  of  the 
values  of  the  absorption-coefficients  could  not  be  conducted  with 
any  great  degree  of  accuracy  according  to  the  method  described. 

The  coefficient  a  for  osrgen  is  likewise  small,  so  that  the 
amount  of  this  gas  absorbed  proportionally  to  the  pressure,  does 
not  lie  much  beyond  the  limit  of  experimental  error.  The  value 
obtained  for  a  at  a  temperature  of  18^  C.  is  0'04  (see  Exps.  19 
to  30  in  the  cited  memoir). 

♦  Roscoe,  "  On  the  Absorption  of  Chlorine  in  Water,"  Quart.  Joum. 
Ghem.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  14. 
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The  value  of  the  eoefficients  of  absorption  for  carbonie  acid 
were,  lastly,  found  to  be — 

a=:115  reduced  to  O^C* 
a=l-20  reduced  to  12°  C. 

This  value  of  a  is  but  slightly  different  from  that  found  by 
Bunsen  for  carbonic  acid  in  water,  viz.  I'lOf* 

The  cause  of  a  retention  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  and  car- 
bonic acid  (which  we  have  designated  as  kh),  independent  of  the 
pressure,  is  to  be  sought  in  a  special  attraction  which  one  or 
more  constituents  of  the  blood  exert  upon  these  gases,  that  is, 
in  the  action  of  chemical  forces. 

In  the  case  of  oxygen,  k  is  much  larger  than  a ;  so  that  the 
solution  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  almost  independent  of  the 
pressure  exerted  on  the  free  gas.  The  dissolved  quantity  varies, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  several  circumstances ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  amount  of  solid  constituents  of  the  blood  is  reduced. 
A  mixture  of  water  and  blood  absorbs  less  oxygen  than  the  blood 
itself,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  diminution  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  dilution.  The  absorbed  quantity  of  oxygen  also 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  which  the  blood,  on 
issuing  from  the  artery,  remained  in  contact  with  the  air  before 
the  dissolved  gases  were  removed  by  ebullition  in  the  vacuum. 
Defibrinated  csJPs  blood,  which  was  brought  under  the  air-pump 
whilst  still  warm,  gave  for  18°  C.  (Exps.  19-30) 

;t=0-166, 
reduced  to  (f  C.  and  0^*76  as  unit  of  pressure.     Other  expe- 
riments gave  a  smaller  value  for  k, 

*=009. 
The  comparison  of  these  numbers  with  those  obtained  by  the 
ebullition  of  arterial  blood,  and  also  of  that  which  had  been  satu- 
rated by  agitation  with  atmospheric  air,  shows  that  the  quantity 
of  dissolved  oxygen  independent  of  the  pressure  remains  the 
same,  whether  it  be  derived  from  pure  oxygen,  atmospheric  air, 
or  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs.  The  presence  of  nitrogen  or 
carbonic  acid  does  not  alter,  at  all  events  to  a  perceptible  amount, 
the  attraction  exerted  upon  the  oxygen. 

The  importance  of  this  property  of  the  blood  for  the  living 
organism  is  very  evident ;  without  this,  the  residence  in  atmo- 
spheres of  various  composition,  at  various  heights  above  the  sea, 
for  example,  would  not  be  possible  without  considerable  dis- 
arrangement of  the  animal  functions.  This  property  explains 
also  the  fact  observed  by  Beiset  and  Begnault,  that  the  vital 

*  See  Bunsen's  definition  of  absorption-coefficient  'Gasometry,'  p.  128; 
and  Phil.  Mag.  February  1855. 
t  See  Bunsen's  *  Gasometry/  p.  152. 
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actions  of  animals  breathing  an  atmosphere  very  rich  in  oxygen 
were  not  observed  to  be  perceptibly  accelerated. 

I  have  not  attempted  in  the  present  research  to  determine 
which  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  exerts  this  attraction  on 
the  dissolved  gases^  nor  have  I  examined  whether  a  compound  in 
definite  atomic  relations^  that  is^  a  chemical  combination  in  the 
strictest  sense^  is  formed.  At  any  rate  the  combination  is  ex- 
tremely unstable^  as  it  is  decomposed  when  the  pressure  of  the 
free  oxygen  is  entirely  or  even  partially  removed ;  the  blood  gives 
up  the  whole  of  its  oxygen  under  the  air-pump.  The  presence 
of  an  excess  of  free  oxygen  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  compound.  Many  cases  analogous  to  this  are  fami- 
liar to  chemists ;  such^  for  example,  as  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid 
which  bicarbonate  of  soda  suffers  in  air  free  from  that  gas.  If 
the  blood  which  originally  has  an  alkaline  reaction  be  rendered 
acid^  the  imstable  compounds  become  stable,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  oxygen  cannot  now  be  removed  by  diminution  of  the 
pressure:  at  the  same  time  the  blood  changes  colour.  From 
this  fact  it  is  seen  that  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  dissolved  gases 
does  not  take  place  in  the  blood  itself,  but  in  the  tissues,  and 
especially  in  the  muscles,  which  have  as  a  rule  an  acid  reaction. 

The  reaction  of  the  blood  with  carbonic  acid  differs  essentially 
from  that  with  oxygen,  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  is  taken  up  from  an  atmosphere  of  this  gas,  independently 
of  the  pressure,  than  is  the  case  with  blood  brought  in  contact 
with  the  air  of  the  lungs. 

Defibrinated  calf^s  blood,  which  contained  83'8  per-centage 
volumes  of  combined  carbonic  acid,  that  is,  carbonic  acid  only 
set  free  by  boiling  with  excess  of  acid,  measured  at  QP  and 
0^*76,  took  up  from  a  pure  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  63*0 
volumes  of  this  gas  (at  12**  C.)  beyond  the  quantity  previously 
absorbed,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  absorption  the  blood  con- 
tained its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  dissolved  independently 
of  the  pressure. 

Eudiometric  analysis  has  shown  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  arterial  blood  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  this, 
and  hence  it  follows  that  the  venous  blood  also  cannot  contain 
so  much  of  this  gas ;  for  it  is  easy  to  show,  from  the  known 
rapidity  of  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  the 
quantity  of  exhaled  carbonic  acid,  that  even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  the  venous  blood  can  only  contain  a  few 
more  per-centage  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  than  the  arterial. 
The  total  blood  circulating  throughout  the  body,  therefore,  does 
not  contain  nearly  so  much  combined  carbonic  acid  as  it  is  able 
to  take  up  from  an  atmosphere  of  pure  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  explain  the  absorption  otherwise  than  by  the 
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Buppoflition  that  in  the  latter  case  the  alkaline  bicarbonatea  are 
formed  partly  from  the  normal-  and  sesqui-carbonatesj  and  partly 
also  from  the  alkaline  phosphates  which  are  contained  in  the 
blood.  That  these  latter  salts  play  a  part  in  the  reaction  is  seen 
from  the  fact,  that  the  83*8  per-centage  volumes  of  combined 
carbonic  acid  combine  with  only  88*8  volumes  of  additional  gas, 
and  leave  29*2  volumes  unaccounted  for. 

It  appears  from  my  experiments  that  little,  if  any,  bicarbonates 
of  the  alkalies  are  present  in  the  circulating  blood ;  as,  in  the 
first  place,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  the  blood  gives 
up  in  the  vacuum  without  addition  of  add,  agrees  very  closely 
with  the  amount  which  must  be  absorbed,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  at  the  temperature  and  under  the  pressure  of  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  air  of  the  lungs ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
blood  when  boiled,  after  the  separation  of  this  first  portion  of 
gas,  does  not  give  out  any  appreciable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
whereas  bicarbonate  of  soda  very  rapidly  gives  out  half  an  equi- 
valent of  carbonic  acid,  and  continues  to  lose  this  gas,  so  that 
the  solution  gradually  approaches  the  composition  of  the  neutral 
salt.  The  absence  of  the  bicarbonates  in  the  blood  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  I  have  shown  by  absorptiometric  experiments 
{lac.  cit.)  that  a  dilute  solution  of  normal  carbonate  of  soda  takes 
up  from  an  atmosphere  containing  but  little  free  carbonic  acid, 
so  much  gas,  besides  that  properly  speaking  absorbed,  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  form  bicarbonate*.  This  phsenomenon  ceases  when 
the  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  in  the  gas  diminishes  to  about 
1  per  cent. 

From  these  experiments,  however,  it  follows  that  if  bicarbon- 
ates were  once  formed  in  the  blood,  they  would  not  undergo  any 
alteration  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  lungs.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  these  salts  perform  an  essen- 
tial function  in  the  phsenomena  of  respiration. 

In  opposition  to  the  former  views,  my  experiments  show  that 
the  exchange  of  carbonic  acid  is,  with  a  very  great  degree  of  pro- 
bability, to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  phsenomenon  of  absorption ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  solution  of  oxygen,  chemical  forces 
also  come  into  play. 

♦  I  found  in  solutions  free  from  air,  which  contained — 
I.  II.         III. 

1-041    0-998    0-998    vols.  CO^  at  (f  and  0-76  in  the 
at23°-6C    ife=l-087    0957    0981        „        „        fonn  of  NaO C0«. 
»=0-818    0-831     0-860 
The  numbers  in  column  III.  are  calculated  from  experiments  made  with 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen. 

Bunsen  found  at  22^-4  G.  « =0*864 .  Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  a  salt  in  solution  does  not  materially  alter  the  coeffi- 
cient of  absorption. 
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XXXII.  Chemical  Notices  from  Foreign  Journals. 
By  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D. 

[Continued  from  p.  106.] 

WXJBTZ*  has  published  a  paper  on  the  constitution  and 
formula  of  oxalic  acid,  in  which  he  establishes  a 
relation  between  that  acid  and  glycol,  the  diatomic  alcohol  dis- 
covered by  himself  t-  By  the  action  of  weak  nitric  acid  on  glycol 
in  the  cold,  glycolic  acid  is  formed ;  but  when  glycol  is  boiled  for 
a  few  minutes  with  weak  nitric  acid,  a  lively  action  ensues,  red 
fumes  are  disengaged,  and  the  liquor  on  standing  some  time 
sohdifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals,  which  are  oxalic  acid.  Treated 
with  stronger  nitric  acid,  glycol  yields  besides  oxalic  acid,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  a  certain  amount  of  glycolic  acid. 

The  products  of  the  regular  and  successive  oxidation  of  glycol 
are  hence  two  acids,  glycolic  and  oxalic,  which  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  following  relation : — 


G^lycol.  Glycolic  acid.        OiLalic  ac 


0^ 


Glycol.  Glycolic  acid.        OiLalic  acid. 

A  similar  relation  exists  between  alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 

Alcohol.  Acetic  acid. 

These  acids  are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  oxygen  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  the  radical  of  the  alcohol.  The 
radical  of  glycol  is  olefiant  gas ;  when  half  the  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  oxygen,  glycolic  acid  is  formed;  and  when  the  sub- 
stitution is  complete,  oxahc  acid  is  the  result. 

Oxalic  acid  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  glycol  as  acetic  acid 
does  to  alcohol,  and  oxalic  add  may  be  called  the  acetic  acid  of 
the  diatomic  alcohol  series.  Monatomic  alcohol  requires  4  equi- 
valents of  oxygen  for  its  transformation  into  acetic  acid;  diatomic 
glycol  requires  8  equivalents  to  experience  the  corresponding 
change, 

C4  H6  04+ 08=4H0  +  C^  H«  08. 
Glycol.  Oxalic  acid. 

It  appears  clear  from  these  experiments  that  oxaUc  acid  con- 
tains 4  equivalents  of  carbon.  Wurtz  considers  that  the  other 
organic  acids,  such  as  succinic,  suberic,  sebacic,  &c.,  which  belong 
to  the  oxalic  acid  series,  will  be  found  to  be  derived  from  the 
higher  glycols,  the  existence  of  which  he  has  already  demon- 
strated. 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  June  29,  1857. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  Supplement,  January  1857. 
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C.  Wicke*  has  made  an  investigation  of  chlorobenzole^  in  the 
coorseof  which  he  has  established  the  existence  of  a  new  dia- 
tomic alcohol^  which  occupies  the  same  place  in  the  aromatic  acid 
series  that  glycol  does  in  the  fatty  acid  series. 

Chlorobenzole,  C"  H®  CI*,  obtained  by  the  action  of  penta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  on  hydruret  of  benzoyle  (oil  of  bitter 
almonds), 

Ci4H6  0«  +     PC1»     =       PCPO«  +   CJ^H^Cl*, 
Hydruret  of    Pentachloride       Oxychloride     Chlorobenzole. 
benzoyle.      of  phosphorus,    of  phosphorus. 

has  hitherto  been  generally  regarded  as  hydruret  of  benzoyle  in 
which  oxygen  was  replaced  by  chlorine : 

Laurent  denied  that  oxygen  could  replace  chlorine,  and  the  in- 
vestigation was  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  this  were 
the  case.  But  Wicke  shows  that  chlorobenzole  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  aldehyde ;  and  these  are  generally  so  pro- 
nounced as  not  to  be  easily  mistaken.  It  is  not  acted  upon  4)y 
oxygen ;  it  does  not  reduce  metallic  silver  from  its  salts ;  it  does 
not  form  a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia,  or  with  bisul- 
phite of  ammonia, — all  properties  of  the  aldehydes.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  it  is  a  substitution  product,  for  its  chlorine  is  most 
readily  separated  as  chloride  of  silver  when  it  is  treated  with 
silver  solution,  while  the  chlorine  in  substitution  products  can- 
not generally  be  detected  until  after  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  substance. 

Chlorobenzole  belongs  to  another  group  of  substances ;  it  is 
the  chloride  of  a  biatomic  alcohol,  just  as  chloride  of  aethylene  is 

the  chloride  of  a  biatomic  alcohol,  glycol.     The  formula  of  chlo- 

rji4  H6^ 
robenzole  is  hence       p^g  >  ;  that  of  the  alcohol  corresponding  to 

rjl4  JJ6*  T 

it,  which  Wicke  names  benzolic  alcohol,  is  u*  r  ^^^  *^®  ^^^' 
mula  of  chloride  of  aethylene  is       i^^2fy  ^^^  of  glycol^  the 

rj4  144'^ 

alcohol  corresponding  to  it,       -ui  fO^ 

Wicke  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  benzolic  alcohol  in  a 
pure  form ;  for  it  has  the  greatest  possible  tendency  to  pass  into 
hydruret  of  benzoyle,  from  which  it  only  differs  by  2H0.  The 
radical  C^^H^,  or  C^  H^^  he  has  also  not  been  able  to  obtain  : 
chlorobenzole  may  be  heated  with  sodium  or  potassium  to.  a  tem- 
perature of  206°  without  the  metal  losing  its  lustre  in  the  slight- 

*  Liebig's  Annalen,  March  and  June  1857. 
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est  degree.  But  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  Wicke's  view  has 
been  obtained  in  the  various  combinations  formed  by  benzolic 
alcohol. 

The  double  aethers  were  obtained  by  Williamson^s  method  by 
double  decomposition  of  chlorobenzole  and  the  sodium  combina- 

Q14  Jib*     "^ 

tions  of  the  alcohols.     Methylbenzolic  ather,  .p^  Trg^^  >0*,  is 

obtained  by  adding  an  equivalent  of  chlorobenzole  to  2  equiva- 
lents of  sodium  dissolved  in  pure  and  dry  wood-spirit^  and  boil- 
ing for  some  time.  The  excess  of  wood-spirit  is  then  distilled 
off^  the  residue  mixed  with  water^  and  the  liquid  which  rises  to 
the  surface  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette^  dried  and  distilled. 
Methylbenzolic  aether  is  a  transparent  liquid^  insoluble  in  water, 
and  heavier  than  that  liquid;  soluble  in  aether,  alcohol  and 
wood-spirit,  and  boils  at  208°  C.,  but  not  without  partial  decom- 
position.    It  has  an  odour  resembling  geranium. 

^thylbenzolic  aether,  .^^  xjg.j  vO^,  was  prepared  in  the  same 

way  as  methylbenzohc  aether,  to  which  it  is  very  similar  in 
properties.     This  is  also  the  case  with  amylbenzolic  aether, 

The  compound  aethers  of  benzolic  alcohol  are  obtained  by  the 
double  decomposition  of  chlorobenzole  and  the  silver  salts  of 
the  con'csponding  acids.  The  acetic  benzolic  aether  has  alone 
been  obtained  in  a  pure  form ;  it  crystallizes,  while  the  others 
are  thick  viscous  liquids,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  de- 
composition. 

rji4  Tie  "1 

Acetic  benzolic  ather,   /q4  ^^qm  V^* — "^^  equivalents 

of  dry  acetate  of  silver  are  triturated  with  chlorobenzole,  then 
placed  in  a  flask  and  gently  warmed.  A  violent  action  ensues, 
which  results  in  decomposition  if  too  large  quantities  are  used. 
The  mass  is  repeatedly  extracted  with  aether,  the  filtered  aetherial 
extracts  distilled  off  in  the  water-bath :  the  residual  oil,  freed 
from  acetic  acid  by  washing  with  soda  and  then  with  water,  is 
then  dissolved  in  aether  and  left  to  crystallize.  Acetic  benzolic 
aether  occurs  in  white  lustrous  crystals,  verv  similar  to  the  swal- 
low-tail gypsum  crystals.  It  melts  at  36  ,  and  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 
Treated  with  potash,  it  decomposes  into  hydruret  of  benzoyle  and 
acetic  acid. 

Valerifinic  and  benzoic  benzolic  aethers  were  also  prepared,  but 
they  could  not  be  obtained  ^ure ;  still  less  could  the  compound 
benzolic  aethers  of  the  bibasic  adds,  sulphuric,  oxahc,  and  suc- 
cinic acids. 
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In  the  pap^*  in  which  he  deaeribed  the  formation  of  a  new 
series  of  diatomic  alcohols,  Wurts  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
same  method  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  glycerine.  Wortzf 
has  lately  realised  that  anticipation,  and  succeeded  in  forming 
glycerine  by  synthesis.  A  glycerine  may  be  derived  from  the 
bromide  of  a  carbohydrogen,  C"  H""*  Br^,  by  substituting  for 
each  equivalent  of  bromine  an  equivalent  of  water  and  an  equi- 
valent of  oiTgen.  Such  a  bromine  compound  is  readily  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  bromine  on  iodide  of  allyle^  C^H^I. 
When  bromine  is  added  in  small  portions  to  iodide  of  allyle,  an 
action  takes  place  which  must  be  moderated  by  placing  the  vessel 
in  a  freezing  mixture;  iodine  is  eliminated,  and  separates  out  in 
crystalline  form,  and  3  equivalents  of  bromine  remain  combined 
with  the  group  C*  H*. 

This  terbromide  of  allyle,  when  purified,  is  a  colourless  heavy 
liquid,  which  is,  however,  generally  of  a  beautiful  rose  tint,  from 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  iodine.  At  \(f  C.  it  crystal- 
lizes in  colourless  prisms  which  melt  at  17^;  it  distils  without 
decomposition  at  217^. 

Three  equivalents  of  acetate  of  silver  were  mixed  with  1  equi- 
valent of  terbromide  of  allyle  dissolved  in  crystallizable  acetic 
acid;  the  mixture  was  heated  for  several  days  to  120°  C,  and 
the  mass  then  extracted  with  sether.  The  setnerial  solution  was 
distilled  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  treated  with  lime 
and  then  with  aether.  The  colourless  setherial  solution  left,  after 
evaporation  in  the  water-bath,  a  neutral  yellowish  oil,  which  after 
appropriate  purification  was  analysed.  It  gave  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  C^^H^^O^*,  which  is  the  formula  of  triacetine, 

Q  .04  Tjs  Q8V  >  0®,  and  a  portion  of  this  treated  with  baryta  gave 

the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  required  by  that  formula. 

To  obtain  the  glycerine  contained  in  this  triacetine,  it  was 
treated  with  baryta  water,  the  excess  of  baryta*  removed,  and  the 
liquid  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  was  then 
extracted  with  absolute  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated 
on  a  salt-bath  left  glycerine,  which  was  distilled  in  vacuo.  The 
liquid  which  passed  over  had  all  the  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties of  glycerine,  and  gave  on  analysis  the  numbers  required 
by  that  substance.  When  treated  with  iodide  of  phosphorus, 
PP,  it  gave  iodide  of  allyle. 

The  action  of  chlorides  of  the  negative  radicals  on  sodium 
and  potassium  alcohols  generally  gives  rise  to  compound  aethers. 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  July  25  and  September  1.    Phil.  Mag.  Supplement, 
January  1857. 
t  Comptes  Rendus,  April  13,  1857. 
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By  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyle  on  sodium-alcohol  benzoiic 
sether  is  formed : 

C^H^NaO*  +    C^4H5o«Cl«NaClH-C4H^O,  C^H^OS. 

Sodiam->alcohol.     Chloride  of  benzoyle.  Benzoic  sether. 

The  action  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  sodium-alcohol  might  be 
expected  to  give  cyanate  of  sethyle.  Such^  however,  is  not  the 
case  :  Cloea*  has  found  that  a  new  base  isomeric  with  cyanate 
of  sethyle  is  formed.  When  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  sodium-alcohol  in  absolute  alcohol,  the 
gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  chloride  of  sodium  is  separated. 
After  the  action  is  over,  the  mixture  is  distilled  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  the  residual  syrupy  liquid  is  washed  with  water  to  free 
it  from  admixed  chloride  of  sodium.  This  liquid  has  the  compo- 
sition of  cyanic  »ther,  C^  H*  0,  C^  NO,  but  quite  different  pro- 
perties.   Cloez  names  it  Cyanatholine,    Its  formation  is  thus : — 

C^JJ^lo^     +    C*NCl=NaCl  +   C^H^O^N. 

Sodium-alcohol.  Chloride  of  Cyansetholine. 

cyanogen. 

Cyansetholine  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  propor- 
tions in  alcohol  and  sether.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  sweet  oil  of  wine.  It  cannot  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.  Concentrated  potash  decomposes  it 
with  formation  of  ammonia.  It  forms  with  most  acids  crystal- 
lizable  salts,  of  which  the  hydrochlorate  unites  with  bichloride 
of  platinum  to  form  a  yellow  double  salt,  and  the  nitrate  with 
nitrate  of  silver  to  form  a  double  salt,  which  occurs  in  large 
crystals. 

By  this  action  a  series  of  bases  homologous  with  cyansetholine 
may  be  obtained  from  other  alcohols,  which  would  run  parallel 
with  the  series  which  includes  glycocoU,  alanine  and  leucine. 

Schwanertf  has  investigated  some  of  the  decompositions  of 
leucine,  and  has  been  led  thereby  to  suggest  a  new  view  of  its 
constitution.  By  the  action  of  high  temperatures  it  decomposes 
into  amylamine  and  carbonic  acid  J .  Leucine  dissolves  in  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  the  more  colourless  the  less  the 
temperature  has  been  allowed  to  rise;  but  if  heated  to  100°  C, 
the  solution  becomes  very  brown:  on  diluting  the  solution 
with  water,  adding  carbonate  of  baryta  and  then  filtering,  pure 
leucine  is  obtained  from  the  filtrate.  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
acts  on  leucine  with  great  energy ;  the  acid  is  rapidly  absorbed, 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  March  2,  1857. 

t  LiebVs  Annalen,  May  1867.  X  Phil.  Mag.  July  1857. 
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and  forms  a  brown,  inodorous,  thick  solution,  which,  when 
heated  to  100^  C,  evolves  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acid.  By 
mixing  this  solution  with  water,  and  submitting  the  liquid  to 
distillation,  the  aldehyde  of  valerianic  add,  C^^H^O^  was 
obtained. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  leucine,  a 
reddish-yellow  oily  liquid  distils  over,  which  after  purification 
and  analysis  proved  to  be  valeronitrile,  C*®  HP  N,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  chlorvaleronitrile,  C^®  H®  CIN.  A  yellow  acid 
liquor  remains  in  the  retort,  from  which  crystalline  scales 
deposit :  these  on  recrystallization  proved  to  be  a  compound  of 
leucine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  2(Ci«Hi8N0*),  HCl.  Similar 
compounds  of  glycocoU  and  alanine  are  known.  The  products 
of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  leucine  are  the  same  whether  water 
be  present  or  not :  the  leucine  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid, 
valeronitrile  and  hydrogen  j  the  latter  forms  with  chlorine  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  combines  with  a  portion  of  undecomposed 
leucine,  while  the  chlorine  acts  upon  the  valeronitrile  and  forms 
a  substitution  product.  Bromine  has  the  same  actioxi  upon 
leucine.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  sethyle  upon  leucine  no 
hydrogen  is  substituted. 

These  decompositions  make  it  probable  that  leucine  may  have 
the  same  composition  as  anthranilic  or  carbanilic  acid.  The 
decomposition  by  heat  is  in  both  cases  quite  analogous :  leucine 

S'ves  amylamine  and  carbonic  acid ;  anthranilic  acid  gives  ani- 
le  and  carbonic  acid.     Leucine  would  hence  be  amylcarbamic 
acid, — 

Leucine.  Amylcarbamic  acid.  Amylamine.^ 

C"H7N0*  =  N  (C»H«)(C«0«)  H  j^o,^2COHCl«H'^N. 

Anthranilic  acid.  Carbanilic  acid.  Aniline. 

Leucine  and  anthranilic  acid  yield,  when  treated  with  nitrous 
acid,  leucic  acid  and  salicylic  acid;  both  are  corresponding 
members  of  different  series.  From  this  point  of  view  Sdiwanert 
hoped  to  obtain  the  sulphamylaminic  acid  corresponding  to  sul- 
phanilic  acid,  by  treating  leucine  with  sulphuric  acid :  this  ex- 
pectation was  not  fulfilled ;  a  further  decomposition  appeared  to 
set  in.  But  the  products  of  decomposition,  valeraldehyde,  car- 
bonic and  sulphuric  acids  and  anunonia,  may,  however,  be  de- 
duced from  that  formula  without  forcing  the  mterpretation, 

Kubel*  has  found  a  support  for  this  view  of  the  constitution 

*  Liebig's  Annalen,  May  1857. 
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of  leucine  in  the  feet,  that  ^nthranilic  acid  forms^  like  leucine, 
compounds  with  acids;  of  these  he  has  investigated  the  com- 
pounds with  nitric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  oxalic  acids. 
They  are  well-marked,  definitely  crystallizable  bodies. 

Cahours*,  in  a  communication  on  bemsamic  acid  and  its  deriva- 
tives, points  out  the  aniJogies  which  exist  between  the  series  to 
which  benzamic  acid  belongs,  and  the  members  of  the  glycocoll 
series.  While  Schwanert  shows  that  leucine  has  a  similar  con- 
stitution to  carbanihc  acid,  Gahouts  fiews  leucine  as  an  alkaloid, 
and  shows  that  bensamic  acid  has  the  properties  of  a  true  alka- 
loid. Benzamic  acid,  and  its  homologues,  toluamic,  cuminamic, 
anisamie  acids,  form  compounds  with  phosphoric,  oxalic,  hydro- 
bromic,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  whidh  crystallize  most  readily, 
and  of  which  the  hydrochlorate  forms  with  bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum definitely  crystalline  compounds,-^ 

C^*  H7  NO^  HCl,  hydrochlorate  of  bensamic  acid* 

C*^  H''  NOS  HCl,  PtCl*,  platinum  compound  of  hydrochlorate 

of  bencamic  acid. 

OlycocoU  also  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  bichloride  of 
platinum,  a  -compound  crystallizing  in  brilliant  orange  prisms. 
Just  as  glycocoll  has  isomers,  so  benzamic  acid  has  isomers  in 
anthranUic  acid  and  salicylamide.  Benzamic  acid  has  the  same 
relation  to  salicylamide  as  glycocoll  to  glycocolamide,  or  alanine 
to  lactamide.  But  salicylic  acid,  in  becoming  salicylamide,  gains 
NH  and  loses  O* ;  while  benzoic  acid,  in  being  converted  into 
benzamic  acid,  simply  gains  NH.  The  position  of  the  atoms  is 
therefore  different ;  as  glycocolamide  is  produced,  like  salicj^l- 
amide^  by  the  inaction  of  its  contsponding  acid  by  ammonia, 
and  benzamic  acid  by  reduction  <if  nitrobenzoic  acid,  might  we 
not  hope  to  obtain  glycocoll  by  the  reduction  of  nitroacetic  acid  ? 

Ci4H5(NO^)0^+6SH=6S  +  4H0+C»*H7NO* 
Nitrobenzoic  add.  Benzamic  acid. 

C^  W  (NO^)  0^  +  «SH «6S  +4H0  +  C*  H*  NO^. 

Nitroaoetic  aoidi  Olycocoil. 

By  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzbyle  on  glycocoll,  hippuric  acid 
is  formed :  Cahours  has  found,  that  by  the  action  of  chlorides  of 
camyle  and  anisyle  on  silver^glycocoU,  i^w  acids,  cnminuric  and 
anisuric  adds,  are  obtained.     The  equation  would  be — 

.C»H»0«,  Cl+C*H^AgN04=AgCl  +  C«*Hi»N0«. 
Chloride  of  cumyle.    Silver-glyeocol.  Cuminuric  acid. 

He  has  also  found,  that,  by  acting  on  benzamate  of  silver  with 
chloride  of  benzoyle,  a  new  acid  is  formed. 


*  Comptes  Rendus,  March  16. 
T2 
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Between  theae  acids  and  glycocolj  leucine,  &c.,  there  are 
strong  analogies,  although  we  are  not  exactly  able  to  state  what 
is  theur  rational  constitution.  It  would  be  interesting  to  try 
whether  cyansetholine*  could  be  transformed  into  alanine  by 
the  simple  fixation  of  water.  The  mode  of  production  of  betn 
these  substances  has  great  analogies. 

C^H*0«     +     C«NH     +     2H0  =  C^H^NO^ 
Aldehyde.        Hydrocyanic  add.  Alanine. 

C*H*NaO«  +  C«NC1     =     C^H^NO^. 

CyanKtholine. 

In  an  investigation  of  phloretine,  Hlasiwetzf  bad  assigned  to 
this  substance  the  formula  C**H**0^®,  and  considered  it  as 
composed  of  monobasic  phloretic  acid,  C*®H"0®,  and  phloro- 
glucine,  C^*  H*  0^.  This  view  he  has  now  had  reason  to  alter  J  : 
phloretic  acid  is  bibasic,  and  has  the  formula  C^®  H^^  0^ ;  and 
instead  of  belonging  to  the  group  of  lichen  acids,  belongs  to  the 
salicylic  acid  group,  and  is  homologous  with  that  acid.  The 
salts  of  phloretic  acid  which  he  had  previously  described  were 
acid  salts,  and  he  has  now  prepared  and  described  a  series  of 
neutral  sdts  which  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  corre- 
sponding neutral  salicylates. 

Phlaretate  ofathyle,  p^  ^s  r^^  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 

iodide  of  sethyle  on  phloretate  of  silver  or  potash.  It  is  a  colour- 
less viscous  liquid,  whose  boiling-point  is  higher  than  265^,  has 
a  weak  odour  and  an  irritating  taste.  Its  optical  properties 
were  compared  with  those  of  salicylic  aether  prepared  by  the 
same  method.  Both  substances  have  exactly  the  same  refrangi- 
bility  for  one  ray  of  the  orange,  but  in  general  the  dispersion  of 
salicylic  sether  is  greater  than  that  of  phloretic  sether.  By  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  this  compound,  binitrcpUoretic  ather, 
Ci8H7{N04)«On    .        J      j 

Binitrophloretic  acid,  HO    i  '  ^®  formed  by  the 

action  of  nitric  acid  on  phloretic  acid,  and  occurs  in  two  modifi- 
cations, according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  nitric 
acid  used  in  its  preparation.  When  concentrated  acid  is  used, 
violent  action  ensues,  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved,  and  the  acid 
dissolves  up  to  a  red  liquid,  which  on  cooling  becomes  filled 
with  yellow  granular  crystals.     On  recrystallization  they  are 

*  FWcante,p.  273.  t  Phil.  Mag.  March  1866. 
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obtained  in  prisms.  This  acid  forms  salts  with  bases  which  are 
mostly  crystalline^  and  have  a  yellow  colour.  The  other  modi- 
fication is  prepared  by  the  gradual  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  phloretic  acid ;  it  has^  when  pure^  the  same 
degree  of  solubility  as  the  other  modification^  and  the  same 
composition^  but  crystallizes  in  dark^  golden-yellow  plates  and 
scales  of  the  greatest  beauty.  There  seems  to  exist  between 
these  two  modifications  the  same  relations  as  between  nitro- 
salicylic  and  anilotinic  acids*.  All  attempts  to  prepare  a  mono- 
nitrophloretic  acid  were  inefiectual. 

C^^H^Br^On 
Bibromphloretic  acid,  H    0  i  '  P'^P^®^  ^7  *^®  action  of 

bromine  on  phloretic  acid^  crystallizes  in  colourless^  hard  prisms^ 
and  forms  salts  with  ammonia  and  baryta. 

Phloretyhmnic  acid,  C®  H^^  NO^  produced  by  the  action  of 
dry  ammonia  on  phloretic  aether^  is  homologous  with  salicyl- 
aminic  acid,  the  body  hitherto  generally  considered  as  salicyl- 
amide.  Its  acid  character  is  not  very  decided;  it  does  not 
decompose  carbonates,  but  appears  to  form  compounds  with 
alkalies. 

Chloride  ofphloretyle,  produced  by  the  action  of  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus  on  phloretic  acid,  has  the  formula  C^®  H®  0*,  CP. 

Salicylate  of  baryta  gives  on  destructive  distillation,  carbonate 
of  baryta,  and  an  oil  which  is  phenylic  alcohol,  C**  H^  0*.  By 
treating  phloretate  of  baryta  mixed  with  caustic  lime  in  the  same 
manner,  an  oily  brownish  distillate  is  obtained,  which  when 
purified,  is  colourless,  strongly  refracting,  has  an  aromatic  odour 
somewhat  resembling  phenylic  alcohol,  and  a  burning  taste; 
coagulates  albumen  almost  as  rapidly  as  phenylic  alcohol ;  forms 
with  sulphuric  acid  a  copulated  acid,  and  with  bromine  and 
chlorine  substitution  products.  Its  boiling-point  is  about  220^. 
Its  formula  is  G^^  H'^  0^,  and  it  forms  with  nitric  acid  a  substi- 
tution product  occurring  in  yellow  crystals,  which  has  the  for- 
mula C*^  /NfH^s^^  ^^^  would  thus  be  homologous  with  nitro- 

,  picric  acid.  The  body  C^®  IS}^  0*  is  evidently,  from  its  proper- 
ties, mode  of  formation  and  formula,  the  homologue  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  phenyle,  and  would  be  xylenyle  alcohol,  the  alcohol  of 
the  xylolet  series,  whose  theoretical  boUing-point  would  be 
225°  C. 

By  the  action  of  dry  sulphurous  acid  on  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus,  a  clear,  strongly  refracting  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
has  the  formula  PCl^  S^  0^,  and  has  been  considered  to  be  sul- 

*  Phil.  Mag.  June  1866.  t  Ibid. 
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pbite  of  {)^utaQhlQridQ  of  pbo^phoriis.  Scbiff'*^  has  found>  that 
on  submitting  thia  li(][uid  to  fractional  distillation^  it  can  be 
separated  into  oxycblonde  of  phosphoms^  and  into  a  liquid  boil- 
ing at  182°  C*,  which  baa  an  extraordinary  refrangibility^  decom- 
poses with  water  into  aulphnrous  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and 
with  alcohol  into  hydrochloric  and  aethylosulphuroua  acida* 

This  body  has  the  formula  S*  O*  Cl%  and  is  formed  according 
to  the  eauatlon  PC1H8S0*=^P0«  Cl«+S«  0«  CP,  If  sulphurous 
acid  ana  its  derivatives  be  considered  to  be  the  compounds  of  a 
bibasic  radical^  S^  0^^  which  might  be  called  thionpk^  gaseous 

sulphuvous  acid  would  have  the  formula      Xs  >->  ^d  the  above 

compound  would  be  the  chloride  of  this  radical,     /na  f  *  ^^^  ^Wo- 

ride  of  thionyle.  When  treated  with  ammonia,  violent  action 
ensues,  which  must  be  moderated,  and  the  result  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  white  uncrystalline  product,  which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  saK^mmoniae  and  the  amide  of  this  radical,  thionylamide, — 


Cbloridfi  of  Thioiiylainide. 

ihi^pyle^ 


Hie  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  on  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid.  A 
body,  PCPS*0*,  is  formed  which  is  a  mixture  of  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus,  and  S^O'^CP,  or  cblorosulphuric  acid.  Assuming 
the  existence  of  a  compound  radical,  S*  0^,  sulfuryh^  in  sul- 

,ph«i«»«id,wb3rdrQ«*»ulpharic  acid  wpuld  be  S«OJ|.  ,^ 

this  body,     J^<^  >,  chkuride  of  sulfuryle.    Sdiiff  found  that  many 

substances  resulting  from  the  aetion  of  perchloride  of  phosphorus 
on  mineral  acids,  as  tungstic>  molybdiq,  antimonic,  ^o«,  are  not 
true  compounds,  but  mixtures  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus, 
and  of  the  chlorides  of  the  acids  in  question* 

*  Liebig's  Annalen,  April  1857. 
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XXXIII.  On  the  Deviation  from  the  Primary  Laws  of  Elastic 
Fluids  indicated  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Begnault  and  of 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Joule.     By  J.  J .  Watebston^  Es^. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Gentlemen^ 

§  1.  ^I^HE  results  of  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Joule's  experi^ 
JL  ments  on  the  thermal  effects  of  fluids  in  motion^  are 
stated  by  the  authors  to  prove  that  air  and  carbonic  acid^  on 
being  compressed^  evolve  more  heat  than  the  amount  mechani- 
cally equivalent  to  the  work  of  compression  (Phil.  Trans.  1854^ 
p.  341).  This  announcement  being  calculated  to  weaken  our 
confidence  in  the  principle  of  constancy  in  the  mechanical  equi- 
valent of  heat,  I  was  induced  to  study  closely  the  connexion 
between  these  experiments  and  those  of  M.  Begnault,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  modifying  influence  of  a  deviation  from 
the  law  of  Mariotte  in  experiments  that  involve  the  conversum 
of  heat  into  work,  and  reconversion  of  work  into  heat. 

§  2.  It  is  first  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  exact  extent  of 
the  information  afforded  by  M.  Begnault's  researches,  and  the 
nature  of  the  deviation  indicated  by  them.  He  has  determined 
the  value  of  the  difference  of  volumes  under  constant  pressure 
and  the  difference  of  pressures  with  constant  volume,  correspond- 
ing to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  freezing-  and 
boiling-point  of  water.  He  has  done  this  for  several  gases,  and 
for  the  same  gas  at  different  pressures,  and  found  all  to  differ 
{jTom  each  other,  which  they  would  not  do  if  the  primary  laws 
were  exactly  maintained.  But  M.  Regnault  has  not  determined 
the  change  of  absolute  volume  between  any  tu^o  different  pressures : 
thus  the  absolute  amount  of  deviation  from  the  law  of  Mariotte 
between  any  two  pressures  has  not  been  ascertained.  We  have 
also  to  keep  in  view,  that  the  influence  of  temperature  as  affecting 
the  amount  of  deviation  has  not  been  ascertained  by  M.  Beg- 
nault. All  his  observations  were  made  on  differences  of  volume 
and  of  pressure  between  0°  and  100°  C. ;  they  tell  us  nothing  of 
similar  differences  taken  between  \QP  and  110°,  or  between  50° 
and  150°,  &c. 

§  3.  On  examining  the  rationale  of  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Joule's  experiments  with  plugs,  I  find  that  by  a  simple  process 
of  computation  we  may  deduce  from  them  the  two  important 
items  or  information  wanting  in  M.  Begnaulfs  researches. 

The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follows : — 

The  temperature  of  the  experiment  being,  say  10°  C. ;  the  differ- 
ence of  pressure  from  two  to  one  atmosphere;  and  the  cooling  effect 
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in  passing  through  the  plug  (f'26  C, — let  C  D,  fig.  1,  represent 
a  cylinder  of  air  at  the  pressure  of  Pic  1 

one  atmosphere  and  temperature 
10°  C.  I^t  the  elastic  force  of 
the  air  in  this  cylinder  be  wholly 
^maintained  by  the  counterbalan- 
cing weight  of  the  piston  W,  so 
that  we  have  to  suppose  a  perfect 
vacuum  to  exist  on  the  upper  side 
of  it.  By  placing  a  small  addi- 
tional weight  w  on  W,  suppose  it 
to  descend  to  ff,  so  that  the  conse-  £ 
quent  rise  of  temperature  in  the 
air  contained  in  the  cylinder  may 
be  0^-26  C.  This  increment  of 
heat  being  withdrawn^  the  piston 
W  descends  from  ^  to  /.  We  inay 
now  suppose  w  withdrawn  from  W, 
which  consequently  rises  from  /to 
e  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in 
the  cylinder.  There  is  a  conse- 
quent loss  of  heat^  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  contained  air' sinks 
0°'26.  This  decrement  of  heat 
being  restored,  the  piston  rises  to . 
D,  its  original  position. 

The  ratio  of /^,  or  its  equal  De^  to  D  C  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  0°-26  to  273^+10^,  or  of  the  increment  of  temperature 
to  the  G  temperature,  or  temperature  reckoned  from  the  zero 
of  gaseous  tension.  The  ratio  of  De  to  D/  is  nearly  1  to  4,  as 
determined  by  the  experiments  of  MM.  Clement  and  Desormes, 
also  of  MM.  Gay-Lussac  wadWelter  {MScanique  CSleste,  book  12). 
The  ratio  of  Df  to  DC  is  thus  nearly  1*04  to  283,  or  1  to  272 ; 
and  this  is  the  amount  of  deviation  from  the  law  of  Mariotte  in 
air  at  10°  C.  between  the  pressure  of  two  and  one  atmospheres, 
as  derived  from  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Joule's  experiments  on 
thermal  effect. 

The  above  result  may  be  exhibited  in  diagram  by  A  B,  another 

cylinder  resting  on  the  same  plane  as  C  D,  and  having  one-half 

the  transverse  area.     The  weight  of  the  piston  U  being  equal  to 

W,  and  the  weight  of  air  in  each  cylinder  being  the  same,  as  well 

271 
as  the  temperature,  we  have  AB=/C  equal  to  ^=^  of  CD. 

§  4.  This  computation,  expressed  by  symbols,  is 
.  _      n0 
273  +  ^^ 
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in  which  A  represents  the  deviation^ 

t  the  temperature  on  Centigrade  scale^ 
0  the  observed  cooling  eflFect, 


281 


and 


5^ 


n  the  ratio  ^  (which  is  878,  taking  the  mean  of  the 
experiments  from  the  Micanique  Celeste). 

§  5.  In  the  demonstration  of  this  process,  it  is  assumed  as  an> 
axiom  that  air,  in  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  of  den- 
sity mthout  per  forming  work,  does  not  gain  or  lose  heat  upon  the 
whole.  (This  is  called  Mayer's  hypothesis  by  Prof.  Thomson.) 
Thus  suppose  S  W,  fig.  2,  to  represent  a  cylinder  impervious  to 
heat,  and  that  it  is  divided  ^,    ^ 

by  a  partition  k  k.     On  one  ,  '^* 

side  of  this  (S)  let  there  be ^ 

air,  and  on  the  other  (W)  a 
perfect  vacuum.  If  we  now 
imagine  A:  A:  to  be  instanta- 
neously withdrawn,  the  air 
in  S  rushes  violently  into  W. 
At  first,  great  motion  in  the 
direction  SW  is  generated,  and  a  corresponding  lowering  of 
temperature :  then  the  motion  is  reconverted  into  heat.  After 
the  action  has  subsided,  the  resulting  temperature  of  the  expanded 
air  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  before,  and  this  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  vacuum  originally  in  W.  Mr.  Joule  has  put  this  to 
the  test  of  experiment  (seePhd.  Mag.  May  1845,  vol.xxvi.p.369), 
and  found  no  sensible  deviation  from  it.     (Note  A,  Appendix.) 

If  the  resulting  temperature  were  lower  than  before,  then  heat 
has  disappeared  without  performing  any  (parent  work;  but 
there  may  be  conversion  of  heat  into  work  not  apparent  to  the 
senses,  into  work  concealed  in  the  molecules  of  air,  or  in  their 
physical  habitudes  with  the  higher  agents  of  force;  and  vice 
versd,  the  resulting  temperature  may  be  higher ;  heat  appearing, 
without  apparently  the  equivalent  work  being  converted,  the 
separation  of  the  molecules  being  the  antecedent  of  the  phseno- 
menon  of  absorption  or  evolution,  as  the  case  may  be.  To  deter- 
mine this  is  a  fair  subject  for  experiment ;  and  if  the  deviation 
from  the  law  of  Mariotte  was  known  by  direct  observation  to 
the  degree  of  accuracy  required,  we  should,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  amount  assigned  to  the  deviation  by  the  experiments  with 
plugs,  have  the  means  of  testing  the  point  in  question.  If  the 
results  differed  sensibly,  we  then  would  have  direct  proof  that  air, 
on  being  compressed  or  dilated,  did  not  alter  its  temperature  in 
correspondence  with  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  apparent 
work.    Assuming,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  recondite  evolution 
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or  absorption  of  heat  in  conaeqoenee  of  the  molecules  of  gases 
changing  their  mutual  distance^  the  following  is  the  demonstra. 
tion  of  the  above  process  for  com- 
puting the  deviation  by  means  of 
the  thermal  effectof  Messrs.Thom- 
son  and  Joule's  experiments* 

§  6.  Let  the  two  upright  cylin- 
ders GH  and  BF,  fig.  3,  of  un- 
equal diameters^  be  connected  at 
P  F  by  a  plug  of  compressed  cot- 
ton, as  in  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Joule's  experiments.  Let  the 
weight  of  the  piston  H  W  be  first 
considered  as  equal  to  FY,  and 
above  them  a  perfect  vacuum,  so 
that  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in 
each  cylinder  may  be  maintained 
by  the  superincumbent  weight  of 
the  pistons  only.  We  have  also 
to  assume  that  the  motion  of  each 
piston  has  attained  uniformity,  t .  e, 
FV  descends,  and  HW  ascends 
with  uniform  velocity,  llie  con- 
version (rf  heat  into  motion,  and  of 
moticm  into  heat,  that  took  place 
through  the  whole  space  SW^ng.^, 
now  takes  place  insensibly  within 
the  pores  of  P.  He  space  in  which  the  alternate  conversion  and 
reconversion  take  place,  instead  of  being,  as  in  S  W,  one  and  of 
very  sensible  magnitude,  now  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
definitely minute  receptacles,  in  each  of  which  the  same  kind  of 
reciprocal  action  may  be  supposed  to  be  going  forwardr  If  the 
law  of  Mariotte  were  perfectly  maintained,  the  obvious  result 
would  be  a  rise  of  W  equal  to  the  descent  oi  the  same  weight  V, 
and  the  air  changed  from  the  higher  density  to  the  lower  without 
cither  the  performance  of  work  or  change  of  temperature. 

If,  in  condensing  air  at  a  constant  temperature,  its  elastic 
force  increases  in  sonfewhat  a  less  propo^rtion  than  ita  densitj^ 
(which  we  can  infer  to  be  the  case  from  M.  Regnault's  experi^ 
ments,  although  not  the  absolute  extent  of  the  divergence  between 
any  two  given  densities),  the  weight  rf  the  pii^n  V  must  be 
taken  as  somewhat  less  than  that  of  W,  to  maintain  the  densities 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  diameter  of  the  cylinders.  In 
consequence  of  this  diminution  (say  of  j^^dth)  of  the  weight  oi 
V,  the  work  performed  by  it  in  descending  (F  B)  a  unit  of  height 
is  less  than  the  work  required  to  raise  W  through  (G  H)  a  unit 
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oi  height.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  equivalent  work  would  be 
completely  transferred  to  W  in  raising  it  through  (6<f)  =  ^^dth8 
of  the  unit*  But  the  density  then^  instead  of  being  of  the  n(Hr» 
mal  amount  corresponding  to  the  ratio  that  subsists  between  the 
w^gbt  W  and  ihe  transverse  area  of  its  cylinder  G  H^  would 
exceed  that  by  ^Uth ;  hence  to  orri^e  at  an  equilibrium,  the 
ascent  of  W  would  be  continued  a  little  farther  beyond  the 
j^^^i^dth  (via.  to  a),  and  the  work  required  to  effect  this  must  be 
derived  from  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  heat  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  -^^dth  of  the  unit  of  the  height  of  the  cylinder  6H . 
A  lowering  of  its  temperature  is  the  consequence^  and  equilibrium 
is  attained  before  W  has  reached  fully  to  the  top  of  ^H,  the  last 
Y^^tb  of  the  unit. 

The  proportion  ^a  to  dH  of  the  -riiydtb  through  which  W  is 
driven  has  been  determined  by  the  experiments  above  referred  to, 
as  detailed  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Mecaniqw  Celeste,  It  is 
nearly  three-fourths;  and  it  is  such,  that  if  the  small  amount  of 
heat  lost  were  exactly  replaced  from  extemal  sources,  W  would 
be  carried  through  aH,  the  remaining  fraction  of  the  Y^^^dth,  It 
will  be  remarkedjt  that  the  ratio  of  da  to  4^H  is  the  well-known 
ratio  of  the  increments  of  heat  required  for  the  same  incre* 
ment  of  temperature  with  volume  constant  and  with  pressure 
constant. 

In  the  aboye  demonstration  we  mu^  keq>  in  view>  that,  to 
facilitate  our  reasoning,  it  is  allowable  to  assume  the  plug  to 
extend  from  the  last  or  lower  position  of  V  to  the  first  or  lower 
position  of  W  i  also  that  l3o^  unit  of  height  may  represent  an 
incremental  quantity,  and  thus  the  phaenomexia  which,  in  order 
to  fix  our  ideas,  we  consider  as  taking  place  in  eonsecutive  order, 
may  be  simultaneoua. 

§  7.  Professor  Thomson  assumes  that  the  codling  effect  in  hia 
experiments  with  plugs  is  proof  that  the  gas,  on  being  com* 
)»resaed,  evolvea  more  heat  than  the  amount  mechanically  equi- 
valent to  the  work  of  compression;  that,  in  short,  it  does  not 
alter  its  temperature  in  correspondence  with  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  the  flq;>parent  work.  It  has  XK>t  occoirred  to  him 
that  th&  depression  or  temperature  may  simply  be  eauaed  by  the 
conversion  of  heat  into  the  mechanical  force  or  woris  required  to 
acquire  against  the  atmospheric  pressure  that  «iiiall  augmenta^ 
tion  of  volume  which  a  deviation  from  Mariolte'a  law  demands. 
It  is  surely  proper  to  take  thia  first  into  cesksidecakion,  yet  the 
necessity  of  doing  so  seems  never  to  have  suggested  itself.  The. 
experiments  were  originally  proposed  as  a  means  of  testing 
Mayer^s  hypothesis  only*  (see  PhiU  Mag.  vol.  iv.  pp.  432,  433> 
§§  73,  78),  and  up  to  the  present  time  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  successfully  aecomj^shed  (see  Phil.  Trans.  1854*). 
*  See  Appendix  (I)  (2). 
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§  8.  The  formula,  §  4,  A=  070  .>>  expresses  the  law  of  the 

deviation,  viz.  that  for  a  constant  difference  of  density  it  varies 
directly  as  the  amount  of  the  thermal  depression  or  cooling  effect, 
and  inversely  as  the  temperature  of  the  experiment  reckoned  from 
the  zero  of  gaseous  tension.  In  the  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Joule  with  carbonic  acid,  the  cooling  effect  was 
about  four  and  a  half  times  that  of  air,  giving  a  deviation  of  ^^^th 
for  a  difference  of  density  equal  to  one  atmosphere. 

If  the  deviation  at  100^  were  the  same  in  absolute  amount  as 
at  0°,  the  cooling  effect  ought  to  be  greater  in  the  ratio  of  373'° 
to  273^.  But  if  the  deviation  were  less  in  proportion  with  the 
diminished  density,  the  cooling  effect  ought  to  be  unchanged. 

If  the  cooling  effect  diminish  as  the  temperature  increases, 
the  deviation  must  diminish  for  the  same  constant  difference  of 
pressure,  not  only  with  the  density,  but  also  in  some  inverse 
ratio  of  the  temperature.  This  last  seems  to  be  the  case,  judging 
from  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Joule^s  experiments  with  carbonic 
acid. 

§  9.  M.  Begnault^s  observations  provide  us  with  the  coeffi- 
cients of  expansion  under  constant  pressure,  and  of  augmenta- 
tion of  pressure  with  constant  volume,  all  at  the  temperature  of 
60°  C.  or  273  +  50=323°  G  temperature,  or  temperature  reck- 
oned from  the  zero  of  gaseous  tension.  If  we  denote  this  6 
temperature  by  T,  the  volume  by  V,  and  tension  or  elastic  pres- 
sure by  P,  the  primary  laws  of  gases  in  their  entirety  are  ex- 
pressed by  Ts=VP,  the  equation  of  the  hyperbola  referred  to 
its  asymptote,  in  which  we  set  out  with  a  unit  of  each  of  the 
elements  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  standard  measures. 

From  M.  Regnault's  experiments  alone,  we  may  infer  that  the 
actual  coordinates  of  volume  and  pressure  do  not  trace  out  this 
curve  exactly,  because  his  coefficients  increase  with  the  density ; 
but  the  amount  of  the  deviation  cannot  be  inferred,  because  omy 
one  value  of  V  for  the  same  value  of  T  has  been  supplied. 

The  actual  coordinates  of  volume  and  pressure  may  neverthe- 
less trace  out  the  exact  hyperbola,  if  they  are  assumed  not  to 
have  reference  to  the  actual  asymptotes,  but  to  a  subordinate 
unknown  hyperbolic  curve  lying  near  to  and  belonging  to  the 
same  asymptotes,  and  that  expresses  by  its  equation  the  unknown 
cause  of  the  deviation.  Upon  this  assumption  we  obtain  the 
means  of  computing  the  deviation  by  the  coefficients  alone.     In 

this  way  the  deviation  comes  out  5=7:.     This  value,  compared 

with  ^=^,  the  value  computed  by  the  first  process,  does  not  show 

such  accordance  as  to  establish  the  hypothesis,  but  sufficient  per- 
haps to  make  it  worthy  of  passing  remark. 
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Appendix. 

(1)  §  7  (Phil.  Mag*  vol.  iv.  p.  432,  §  77,  Prof.  Thomson  on  the 
Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat)  :  the  following  extracts  prove  this  state- 
ment:— 

"  From  equation  III.  it  follows,  that  if  Mayer's  hypothesis  he  true, 
there  is  neither  emission  nor  absorption  of  heat,  on  the  whole,  required 
to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  air  after  passing  through  the  orifice 

to  its  primitive  value Hence  the  simplest  conceivable  test  of 

Mayer's  hypothesis  would  be,  to  try  whether  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  exactly  the  same  on  the  two  sides  of  the  orifice. 

P.  433,  §  78.  "  Should  the  differential  method  of  experimenting 
just  described  indicate  any  difference  of  temperature  whatever  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  orifice,  Mayer's  hypodiesis  would  be  shown  to  be  not 
exactly  fulfilled,  and,  according  as  the  air  leaving  the  orifice  is  found 
to  be  warmer  or  colder  than  £e  entering  air,  we  should  infer  that 
the  heat  absorbed,  when  air  expands  at  a  constant  temperature,  is  less 
than  or  greater  than  the  equivalent  of  the  mechanical  effect  pro-i 
duced  by  the  expansion." 

(2)  Note  A  referred  to  in  §  5.  In  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  iv.  p.  429,  §  71, 
Prof.  Thomson  thus  refers  to  those  experiments  of  Mr.  Joule : — 

"  In  Joule's  actual  experiments,  the  test  is  simply  this : — the  total 
external  thermal  effect  is  determined  when  air  is  allowed  to  expand, 
through  a  small  orifice,  from  one  vessel  to  another  previously  ex- 
hausted by  an  air-pump.  Here  the  first  mechanical  effect  produced 
by  the  expanding  gas  is  vis  viva  generated  in  the  rushing  of  the  air. 
By  the  time  equilibrium  is  established,  all  this  mechanical  effect 
has  been  lost  in  fluid  friction ;  and  no  truth  in  physical  science  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  by  the  time  thermal  as  well  as  mechanical 
equilibrium  is  established  at  the  primitive  temperature,  the  contents 
of  the  two  vessels  must  have  parted  with  just  as  much  more  heat  than 
they  would  have  parted  with  had  the  air  in  expanding  pushed  outt 
the  piston  against  an  external  resisting  force,  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
mechanical  effect  thus  produced  externally."  How  are  we  to  recon* 
cile  this  with  the  fact,  that  the  contents  of  the  two  vessels  were 
found  not  to  huve  parted  with  any  heat  ?  Perhaps  the  word  more  is 
a  misprint,  and  should  have  been  less.  Prof.  Thomson  frequently 
makes  use  of  the  word  friction.  His  view  appears  to  be,  that  the 
motion  of  the  air  rushing  e.  g,  from  S  to  W^  fig.  2,  is  lost  in  "  fluid 
friction ; "  and  then  the  "  heat  of  friction  "  restores  the  temperature 
to  nearly  what  it  was  before,  but  not  quite,  the  difference  being  what 
is  shown  in  the  experiments  with  plugs.  Thus  in  the  second  paper 
on  Thermal  Effects  (Phil.  Trans.  1854,  p.  339),  he  expresses  himself 
as  follows  : — The  thermal  effect  **  shows  jwecwe/y  how  much  the  heat 
of  friction  in  the  plug  falls  short  of  compensating  the  cold  of  expan- 
sion. But  the  heat  of  friction  is  the  thermal  equivalent  of  all  the 
work  done  actually  in  the  narrow  passages  by  the  air  expanding  as  it 
flows  through."  Thus  the  plug  does  not  allow  the  air  to  pass  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  density  without  performing  work.  Again,  a 
little  further  on.  Prof.  Thomson  thus  writes : — *'  In  any  case,  w  deno- 
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ting  the  whole  work  of  ejppansiou"  &c.     The  value  given  to  w  is 

p 
found  at  p.  341,  viz.  w=FYlog^,  the  hyperbolic  area  of  expan- 
sion at  constant  temperature.  Prof.  Thomson  assumes  that  the  work 
represented  by  this  area  must  inevitably  be  done  when  air  passes  from 
one  state  of  density  to  another  at  constant  temperature.  If  not  by 
** pushing  out  a  piston  against  external  resisting  force, ^*  then  by  ge- 
nerating "  heat  of  friction,*'  **  stirring  its  own  mass,*'  P.  338. 

(3)  The  dynamical  theory  of  heat  rests  on  the  idea  that  heat  is 
the  motion  of  the  elementary  parts  of  bodies, — intestine  vis  viva,. 
accompanied  with  apparent  quiescence,  because  the  motion  exists  in 
every  direction  alike,  e.  g,  through  every  part  of  the  air  contained  in 
8  (fig.  2).  By  the  removal  of  the  partition  kk,  the  intestine  action 
in  the  direction  S  W  has  now  scope  to  make  its  appearance ;  and  when 
the  particles  of  air  have  filled  the  whole  of  S  W,  the  apparent  motion 
in  one  direction  relapses  into  intestine  motion  in  all  directions  alike« 
This  theory  of  heat  involves  no  necessity  for  introducing  the  idea  of 
friction.  So  far  from  fixing  our  ideas  or  facilitating  our  reasoning, 
its  manifest  tendency  is  to  obscure  and  confuse.  As  an  illustration, 
we  may  take  the  case  of  a  rigid  vessel  impervious  to  heat,  filled  with 
air  and  moving  at  a  high  velocity  in  a  straight  line.  Suppose  it. to 
be  stopped  instantaneously,  and  without  frsicture  or  any  change  in 
the  vessel.  At  this  instant  the  motion  of  translation  of  the  airwould 
necessarily  be  converted  into  heat,  and  there  would  be  a  rise  of  its 
temperature.  Now  it  is  impossible  in  such  a  case  to  introduce  the 
idea  of  friction,  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
particles  in  the  one  direction  changed  into  motion  in  all  directions 
alike  by  simple  impact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  with  each 
other.  In  the  arrangements  for  making  the  experiments  with  plugs, 
all  work  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  passing  through  the  plug 
seems  to  have  been  carefully  prevented.  If  the  air  acted  disruptively 
on  the  fibres  of  the  cotton,  then  work  would  be  performed.  Also 
the  extra  velocity  of  the  current  of  air  in  passing  out  of  the  plug 
would  cause  a  slight  effect  equivalent  at  a  maximum  to  about  yiir^^ 
of  a  degree.  Even  this  might  be  prevented  by  having  the  plug 
shaped  like  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  and  thus  equidize  the  velocity  of 
the  current  on  both  sides.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  as  the 
cooling  effect  is  a  quantity  of  the  differential  kind,  the  differential 
thermometer  seems  to  be  the  proper  instrument  to  measure  it  by. 

(4)  There  appears  to  have  been  considerable  difficulty  in  equali- 
zing the  pressure  of  the  air  entering  the  plug ;  might  not  this  be 
attained  with  greater  facility  by  interposing  between  the  condensing 
pump  and  plug  a  cylinder  with  a  heavy  piston,  with  its  weight  ad- 
justed to  the  pressure  required  ?  The  action  would  be  similar  in 
principle  to  t^e  bellows  of  an  organ.  The  induction  and  eduction 
pipes  might  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  motion  of  the 
piston  would  probably  be  confined  to  so  narrow  limits  as  to  enable 
it  to  act  sufiliciently  as  a  regulator. 

(5)  In  the  second  paper  on  Thermal  Effects,  at  p.  336  a  small 
Table  of  results  appears,  the  last  column  of  which  is  headed  "  Theo- 
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retical  cooling  effect  for  100  lb9.  pressure."  On  comparing  this  with 
the  adjacent  column  of  experimental  results,  we  find  such  complete 
accordance  that  apparently  Prof.  Thomson's  calculus  has  enabled 
him  to  predict  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  results  of  observation. 
This  is  the  test  ai  a  successful  theory.  On  inquiring  further  what 
this  theory  is,  we  come  to  what  Prof.  Thomson  calls  an  "  empirical 
formula  "  (that  is,  a  formula  derived  from  experiment),  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Rankine,  who  states  that  its  constant  coefficient  a  "has 
been  determined  solely  ft'om  Regnault's  experiments  on  the  increase 
of  pressure  at  constant  volume  between  0°  and  100°  C."  Mr.  Ran- 
kine  further  states,  that  "it  gives  most  satisfactory  results  for  expan- 
sion at  constant  pressure,  compression  at  constant  temperature,  and 
also  (I  think)  for  cooling  by  free  expansion  [t.  e,  the  oooling  effect 
in  our  (Messrs.  Thomson  and  Joule's  experiments)] . 

The  formula  is  PV       T-f-C  a      Vp 

PoVo""     C     ""T+C*V 
No  explanation  is  given  as  to  the  method  of  determining  a,  nor  is 
there  any  proof  of  it  giving  satisfactory  results  for  compression  at 
constant  temperature,  or  how  any  results  of  this  kind  are  possibly 
derived  from  M.  Regnault's  experiments. 

pryf^pV        P— P' 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  formula  — pr^ —  =/  , 

given  by  Prof.  Thomson  at  p.  340.  No  explanation  is  given  of  how 
/  has  been  determined  "  from  the  results  derived  by  Regnault  from 
his  experiments  on  the  compressibility  of  air,  of  carbonic  acid»  and  of 
hydrogen."  Prof,  lliomson  must  be  sensible  that  upon  these  the 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  "theoretical  deductions"  mainly 
depends. 

The  value  of  /  for  air  is  '00082  (p.  340),  and  the  formula  ex- 
presses  that  the  deviation  from  the  law  of  Maxiotte  (or  of  Boyle) 
for  a  difference  of  pressure  equal  to  one  atmosphere  is  '00082  or 

1 
1220' 

How  this  has  been  deduced  from  M.  Regnault's  observations  is 
not  explained ;  but  both  formulae  cannot  be  right,  inasmuch  as  they 
contradict  each  other.  The  deviation  may  be  computed  from  either, 
and  they  give  different  results. 

If,  in  Mr.  Rankine's  formida,  we  put  T=:0,  V=2Vo,  we  have 

Pq""*     274x2 

Hence  the  deviation  for  carbonic  acid  is  —-.     By  the  value  of/ 
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given  by  Prof.  Thomson  at  p.  340,  it  is  '0064  or  TTg- 

If  we  test  the  formula  of  Mr.  Rankine  by  taking  T=0,  we  have 


l|^«adP=iPo(l-§|8). 


PV=PoV„{l-i|^o}; 
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and  when  V  approaches  the  value  of  Vo,  we  have 

Let  PV  represent  17145,  the  value  given  (p.  836)  for  the  actual 
product  of  volume  and  pressure  at  0^  C,  or  when  T=0,  then 

PV      17145  _  1 T+C        a    /Vo\      _       1:9/      J_\ 

PoVo"17116"*'*"590"'    C    ""T+CVV >/"*"" 274V       590/ 
Thus  we  have  the  arithmetical  absurdity  of 

1-9 


1  1*9/         1   \ 

^'*"  590  "^  "  274V^"590J"^" 


274 

(6)  Since  M.  Regnault's  experiments  on  carbonic  acid  have  a£fbrded 
Mr.  Rankine  the  means  of  determining  the  value  of  the  constant  a,  and 
thus  enabled  Prof.  Thomson  to  predict  by  his  calculus  the  thermal 
effect  in  passing  that  gas  through  the  plug  (see  Table,  p.  336),  we 
may  ask,  why  has  the  same  process  not  a£Pbrded  the  means  of  com- 
puting the  results  of  the  experiments  on  air  ?  Some  explanation  of 
this  may  fairly  be  expected  from  Prof.  Thomson. 

(7)  Table  XIL  p.  335,  contains  a  series  of  experiments  on  air  and 
carbonic  acid  at  the  temperature  of  about  90^  C.  The  first  part  of 
this  table  compared  with  the  last,  shows  such  discrepancy,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  accept  the  results,  either  in  the  case  of  air  or  carbonic 
acid,  as  established  thereby.  In  the  first  part,  the  thermal  effect  in 
air  would  appear  to  be  augmented  by  the  high  temperature ;  in  the 
last,  to  be  diminished.  Prof.  Thomson  merely  remarks  that  the 
lesser  number  is  probably  the  more  correct  value,  and  thus  that  the 
thermal  effect  is  lessened.  The  calculus  that  in  Prof.  Thomson's 
hands  has  so  exactly  anticipated  results  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid, 
appears  to  be  of  no  avail  in  the  case  of  air,  although  the  experimental 
data  to  work  upon  are  more  abundant. 

J.  J.  Waterston. 
22  London  Street,  Edinburgh, 
August  25,  1857. 

XXXIV.  On  the  Occurrence  of  Indigo-blue  in  Urine, 
By  Edward  Schunck,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S* 

THE  occurrence  of  urine  exhibiting  various  peculiar  and  ab- 
normal colours  is  a  phsenomenon  which  has  frequently 
attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  pathologists. 
Of  these  variously  tinted  urines  the  most  remarkable  and 
striking  are  the  black  and  the  blue,  but  they  are  at  the  same 
time  so  rare,  that  it  has  been  deemed  of  importance  to  record 
minutely  the  symptoms  exhibited  in  each  case  as  well  as  the 
chemical  and  physical   properties  shown  by  the  urine  itself. 

*  Communicated  by  the  author  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literavy 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  xiv.  p.  239 ;  having  been 
read  April  7,  1867. 
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These  urines  have  been  observed  in  diseases  of  the  most  different 
kinds^  as  well  as  in  eases  in  which  the  general  health  seemed  not 
to  be  in  the  least  degree  affected.  The  pigments  themselves,  to 
which  the  colours  are  due,  have  not  until  lately  been  subjected 
to  any  chemical  examination,  and  great  doubts  still  prevail 
regarding  their  true  nature.  The  blue  pigment  to  which  I  pro- 
pose to  confine  myself  on  the  present  occasion,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  two  states.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  ready 
formed  so  as  to  impart  to  the  urine  a  blue  colour,  but  merely  in 
a  state  of  suspension  and  therefore  easily  separated  by  simple 
filtration,  whereas  in  other  cases  it  has  only  made  its  appearance 
when  the  urine  was  left  to  stand  or  was  subjected  to  the  action 
of  various  reagents.  In  the  cases  described  by  Janas  Plancus*, 
Proutf,  Braconnot  J,  and  Simon  §,  it  existed  in  the  former  state. 
Hassall  developed  the  blue  colour  by  means  of  putrefaction,  in 
urines  exhibiting  the  usual  appearance,  while  Neubauer  found 
the  same  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  acids  to  the 
urine.  As  regards  its  chemical  nature,  the  blue  colouring  matter 
seems  to  have  been  of  three  kinds,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  descriptions  given  by  the  observers,  which  are  not 
always  very  precise.  In  some  cases,  such  as  those  described  by 
Julia-Fontenelle||,  and  Cantu^,  the  colour  was  evidently  caused 
by  Prussian  blue,  the  iron  of  which  appears  to  have  been  derived 
in  one  case  from  a  quantity  of  ink  which  the  person  had  swal- 
lowed. The  second  kind  of  colouring  matter  has  been  minutely 
described  by  Braconnot,  who  obtained  it  simply  by  filtering  the 
urine  from  the  blue  deposit  found  suspended  in  it.  It  was  a 
dark  blue  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies,  only  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  yielding  no  crystalline  sublimate  when 
heated.  From  its  dissolving  in  acids  and  its  being  reprecipitated 
by  alkalies  and  other  bases,  Braconnot  inferred  that  it  consisted 
essentially  of  an  organic  base,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
cyanourine.  If  the  substance  which  he  examined  was  pure,  it 
seems  certainly  to  have  been  of  a  peculiar  nature.  Nevertheless 
no  one  has  since  then  observed  any  colouring  matter  which 
could  be  with  certainty  pronounced  identical  with  it,  though 
instances  have  been  met  with  in  which  the  blue  colour  not  being 
caused,  as  it  seemed,  by  any  well-known  body,  has  been  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  cyanourine.  In  the  third  class  of  cases  the 
blue  colour  was  produced  by  a  substance,  which,  on  examination 

3|e  Commentarii  Instituti  Bononiensis,  ad  ann.  1767. 

t  On  Stomach  and  Renal  Diseases.     6th  ed.  p.  667. 

X  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vol.  xxix.  p.  262. 

§  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  translated  by  Day,  vol  ii.  p.  327. 

11  Archives  g^&ales  de  M^decine,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

%  Journal  de  Chimie  medicate,  vol.  ix.  p.  104. 
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of  its  properties  and  r^actions^  was  found  to  be  indigo-blue* 
Prout  and  Simon  each  mention  a  case  in  which  indigo-blue  was 
deposited  from  urine  on  standings  in  the  shape  of  a  blue  sedi- 
ment. Neubauer*  observed  that  the  urine  of  a  young  man  of 
18,  apparently  in  good  health,  when  mixed  with  strong  acids  be- 
came first  purple,  then  blue,  and  deposited  a  blue  powder,  which 
however  he  could  not  with  positive  certainty  identify  as  indigo- 
blue.  Hassallt  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  occurrence  of 
indigo-blue  in  urine  was  by  no  means  so  rare  a  phaenomenon  as 
had  previously  been  supposed.  The  specimens  of  urine  in  which 
Hassall  discovered  it  were  mostly  of  a  pale  straw  colour  and  acid* 
On  standing  they  became  thick  and  turbid  and  changed  in 
colour  from  yellow  to  brown,  then  to  bluish-green,  while  th^ 
surface  became  covered  with  a  blue  scum  or  pellicle,  which  was 
found  to  consistof  impure  indigo-blue.  Hassall  considers  that  the 
exposure  of  the  urine  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  essential 
for  the  formation  of  the  colouring  matter ;  however,  I  shall  show 
that  this  exposure  is  by  no  means  necessary.  He  also  maintains 
that  indigo-blue  does  not  occur  in  healthy  urine,  that  its  presence 
is  accompanied  with  strongly-marked  symptoms  of  deranged 
health,  and  that  its  formation  in  urine  must  be  regarded  as 
a  strictly  pathological  phaenomenon, — conclusions  which  are, 
as  will  be  seen,  quite  at  variance  with  the  results  of  my  ex- 
periments. 

Such  in  a  few  words  is  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
this  rather  obscure  subject. 

In  my  paper  "On  the  Formation  of  Indigo-blue  J,"  I  have 
shown  that  the  colouring  matter  exists  in  plants  in  a  very  differ- 
ent state  to  what  had  hitherto  been  supposed,  that  it  does  not 
exist  in  them  ready  formed  nor  as  reduced  indigo,  and  that  the 
presence  of  oxygen  is  not  essential  to  its  formation,  but  that  it 
owes  its  origin  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  substance,  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol  and  sether,  which  by  the  action  of  acids  is  decom- 
posed into  indigo-blue,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of 
Indican,  also  a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar  and  a  small  quantity  of 
other  products.  After  having  investigated  the  properties  of  this 
substance  and  its  products  of  decomposition,  I  conceived  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to  ascertain  in  what  state  indigo-blue 
exists  in  those  urines,  in  which  its  presence  is  not  indicated  by  , 
the  external  appearance,  but  is  only  made  manifest  by  treatmenjt 
with  various  reagents.     That  such  urines  should  contain  a  body 


*  Anleitung  put  Analyse  de$  Hams,  p.  19. 

t  Philosophical  Magazine    for   September   1853;    and   Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1864,  p.  29?. 
$  Phil.  Mag.  vol,  X.  [43  p.  73. 
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resembling  indican  seemed  indeed  exceedingly  probable^  since 
the  same  reagents  which  produce  indigo-blue  from  indican  lead 
in  most  cases  to  the  development  of  the  blue  colour  in  particular 
kinds  of  urine.  The  extreme  rarity,  however,  of  these  kinds  of 
urine  appeared  to  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  further 
investigation  of  the  subject,  and  I  therefore  resolved  to  ascertain 
whether  any  conclusions  could  be  arrived  at  from  an  examination 
of  ordinary  healthy  urine. 

-  When  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  urine,  the  mix- 
ture  on  being  heated  becomes  brown  and  begins  to  deposit  dark 
brown  flocks,  which  increase  in  quantity  when  the  heating  is 
continued.  When  these  flocks  are  filtered  ofi^,  washed  and  dried, 
they  form  a  compact  dark  brown  mass,  from  which  cold  alcohol 
extracts  a  resinous  matter,  leaving  undissolved  a  brown  powder, 
which  dissolves,  however,  in  a  boiling  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ammonia.  This  powder  contains  nitrogen,  and  so  much  re- 
sembles indifuscine,  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  indican,  as  almost  to  lead  one  to  suspect  their  identity.  Its 
composition,  however,  though  it  stands,  as  I  have  ascertained, 
in  a  certain  relation  to  that  of  indigo-blue,  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  indifuscine.  Now  if  the  liquid  filtered  from  these 
flocks  be  mixed  with  a  salt  of  oxide  of  copper  and  an  excess  of 
caustic  soda,  it  becomes  greenish,  and  if  after  being  filtered  it  be 
heated  for  some  time,  it  gradually  deposits  a  tolerably  large 
quantity  of  suboxide  of  copper,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  presence 
of  sugar.  That  the  latter  has  been  formed  during  the  process 
and  did  not  pre-exist,  may  be  ascertained  by  previously  heating 
a  portion  of  the  urine  with  a  salt  of  copper  and  caustic  soda,  be- 
fore treating  the  remainder  of  it  with  acid.  Samples  of  urine, 
which,  when  tried  in  this  way,  afforded  very  doubtful  or  no 
indications  of  their  containing  sugar,  were  found,  after  being 
boiled  with  acid,  then  filtered  and  made  alkaline,  to  reduce  oxide 
of  copper  in  a  very  marked  manner.  This  reaction,  which  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  only  surprising  it  should  never  before  have  been 
observed,  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  there  is  contained  in  urine 
some  body,  which  by  decomposition  with  acids  yields  sugar,  the 
brown  flocks  precipitated  at  the  same  time  being  probably  the 
substance  with  which  the  sugar  was  originally  associated  in  the 
•  form  of  a  copulated  compound.  From  various  considerations, 
which  I  need  not  detail,  I  was  led  to  infer  that  this  body  could 
be  no  other  than  the  very  imperfectly  known,  so-called  extractive 
matter  of  urine,  and  I  accordingly  commenced  an  investigation 
of  this  substance,  which  has  led  to  conclusions  of  considerable 
interest.  On  discovering  that  the  composition  of  the  brown 
flocks  formed  by  the  action  of  strong  acids  on  urine  is  expressed 
by. the  formula  C^^H^NO^,  which  is  also  that  of  anthzamlie 
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acid^  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  indigo-blue^  no  further 
considerations  were  necessary  to  induce  me  to  proceed  with  the 
investigation^  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  I  found  at* 
tending  it.  Into  the  details  of  this  investigation  I  shall  at  pre- 
sent only  enter  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  occurrisnce  of  indigo- 
blue  in  urine. 

When  acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  urine,  it  produces  a  cream- 
coloured  precipitate,  which  consists  of  chloride,  sulphate,  phos- 
phate, and  urate  of  lead,  and  contains  also  a  little  of  the  extrac- 
tive matter  of  urine,  which  is,  as  it  were,  merely  attached  to 
some  of  these  lead  compounds,  since  it  is  not  precipitated  from 
its  watery  solution  by  acetate  of  lead,  when  in  a  state  of  purity. 
The  filtered  liquid,  which  is  much  paler  in  colour  than  it  was 
before  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead,  gives  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead  a  second  precipitate  of  a  pale  cream  colour,  which  consists 
of  the  lead  compound  of  the  extractive  matter  mixed  with 
some  basic  chloride  of  lead.  Both  this  and  the  first  precipitate 
give,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  yellow  liquids, 
which,  after  being  filtered  from  the  sulphate  or  chloride  of  lead 
and  boiled,  yield  brown  flocks  exactly  like  those  obtained  from 
urine  itself.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitate  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead  is  almost  colourless.  It  gives,  however,  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  an  almost  white  precipitate,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  much  less  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  other  precipi- 
tates. Now  this  precipitate  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity. 
It  contains  in  most  instances  in  combination  with  oxide  of 
lead,  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  which,  by  decomposition 
with  acids,  yields  indigo-blue.  The  first  time  that  I  treated  this 
precipitate  with  acid  I  was  surprised  to  observe  that  the  liquid 
became  immediately  of  a  purplish-blue  colour,  and  deposited  jrfter 
filtering  and  standing  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance;  which  on 
examination  was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  indigo-blue.  This 
phsenomenon  was  observed  on  so  many  occasions  that  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  occurrence  in  urine  of  an  indigo-produ- 
cing body  similar  to  indican,  was  by  no  means  an  unusual 
circumstance. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  body  is  present,  I  adopt 
the  following  method.  The  urine  having  been  mixed  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead  until  no  more  precipitate  is  produced,  is  filtered,, 
and  after  the  precipitate  has  been  washed  with  water,  the  liquid 
is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  which  always  produces  more 
or  less  of  a  white  or  yellowish-white  precipitate.  This  precipi- 
tate is  collected  on  a  filter,  slightly  washed  with  water  and  then 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  in  the  cold. 
After  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  lead  has  combined  with  the  acid 
employed^  the  liquid  is  filtered.    When  there  is  much  of  the 
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indigo-producing  tody  present,  the  filter  acquires  a  blue  tinge, 
small  particles  of  blue  pigment  are  seen  dotting  the  surface  of 
the  sulphate  or  chloride  of  lead,  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
which  is  of  a  brownish-purple  colour,  in  a  very  short  time  be- 
comes covered  with  a  thin  pelUcle,  which  is  blue  by  transmitted 
and  copper-coloured  by  reflected  light,  particles  of  the  same 
blue  substance  being  at  the  same  time  found  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  When  there  is  less  of  the  indigo-producing 
body  present,  this  pellicle  only  appears  after  some  time,  some- 
times not  until  the  next  day.  After  twenty-four  hours,  however, 
the  action  of  the  acid  is  always  completed,  so  that  if  no  indigo- 
blue  then  appears  or  can  be  detected  on  examination  of  the  de- 
posit, the  total  absence  of  the  indigo-producing  body  may  be 
inferred.  On  the  succeeding  day,  however  large  the  quantity 
of  blue  deposit  formed  may  be,  the  liquid  no  longer  appears 
purplish,  but  brown,  and  after  being  filtered  and  boiled,  deposits 
a  dark  brown  powder,  having  exactly  the  same  appearance  as 
that  produced  by  the  action  of  acids  on  the  ordinary  extractive 
matter  of  urine.  The  matter  left  on  the  filter,  after  being  washed, 
is  treated  with  caustic  soda,  which  dissolves  a  portion,  acquiring 
thereby  a  brown  colour.  The  portion  which  remains  undissolved, 
after  being  again  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed,  is  treated  with 
boiUng  alcohol.  In  most  cases  the  alcohol  acquires  thereby  a 
bright  blue  colour.  When,  however,  the  quantity  of  deposit 
formed  is  tolerably  large,  the  boiling  alcohol  first  dissolves 
another  substance,  which  imparts  to  it  a  fine  purple  colour,  and 
which  I  consider  to  be  identical  with  indirubine*.  That  which 
the  boiling  alcohol  leaves  undissolved,  is  a  bright  blue  powder 
having  the  properties  of  indigo-blue.  It  dissolves  in  an  alkaline 
solution  of  protoxide  of  tin,  and  the  solution  on  exposure  to  the 
air  becomes  covered  with  a  blue  film.  It  is  soluble  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  blue  solution,  which  remains 
blue  even  after  dilution  with  water.  It  imparts  to  boiling  alcohol 
a  bright  blue  colour,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  and  standing 
deposits  blue  flocks.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  gives  a  purple 
vapour  which  forms  on  the  colder  parts  of  the  tube  a  blue  sub- 
limate. 

Provided  with  this  test,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  urine  of  a 
number  of  individuals,  and  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  indigo-blue 
in  so  great  a  number  of  instances,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  indigo-producing  body,  if  not  exactly  one  of  the 
normal  constituents  of  urine,  occurs  more  frequently  than  any 
other  of  the  abnormal  ones.     The  urines  containing  it  exhibit 

*  It  is  very  probable  that  Heller's  urrhodine^  as  well  as  Golding  Bird's 
purpurine,  are  also  identical  with  indirubine,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  has 
the  same  composition  as  indigo-blue. 
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no  remarkable  or  peculiar  appearance  whatever;  they  are  acid^ 
clear,  and  of  the  usual  colour.  Its  occurrence,  at  least  if  its 
quantity  is  moderate,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  pathological 
phsenomenon.  I  can  at  all  events  state  from  my  own  experience^ 
that  its  presence  is  not  attended  by  any  symptoms  of  lU  health 
or  feelings  of  discomfort,  and  that  neither  from  the  state  of  the 
health  nor  the  appearance  of  the  urine,  can  any  conclusions  be 
drawn  as  to  its  presence  or  absence.  The  small  number  of 
samples  of  morbid  urine  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining, yielded,  with  one  exception,  no  more  indigo-blue  than 
the  generality  of  healthy  urines.  Nevertheless,  there  are  no 
doubt  diseases  in  which  the  quantity  of  the  indigo-producing 
body  may  become  so  large  as  to  constitute  a  truly  morbid  sym- 
ptom, and  it  may  therefore  become  a  matter  of  importance  and 
interest  for  the  medical  man  to  have  a  ready  means  of  detecting 
it.  The  delicacy  of  the  test  which  I  have  described,  as  well  as 
the  small  quantity  of  the  substance  usually  present,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  by  working  for  several  weeks  on 
the  urine  of  two  individuals,  which  contained  a  comparatively 
large  quantity,  I  obtained  one  grain  of  indigo-blue.  Even  when 
the  amount  of  indigo-blue  formed  was  very  small,  I  always 
found  that  16  fluid  ounces  of  urine  yielded  an  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  it. 

The  urine  of  forty  different  individuals,  all  of  whom  were 
apparently  in  a  good  state  of  health,  yielded,  with  one  excep- 
tion only,  more  or  less  indigo-blue,  when  examined  in  the 
manner  just  described.  These  individuals  belonged  to  both 
sexes,  and  they  were  of  ages  varying  from  7  to  55.  The  ma- 
jority were  persons  of  the  working  classes.  The  largest  quan- 
tity of  indigo-blue  was  obtained  from  the  urine  of  a  man  above 
the  age  of  50,  a  publican  by  trade.  The  urine  of  a  young  man, 
aged  32,  a  servant  in  my  employment,  yielded  almost  as  large 
a  quantity.  Among  the  rest,  the  urine  of  a  young  man,  aged 
25,  an  engraver,  that  of  a  clerk,  aged  23,  and  that  of  a  girl, 
aged  12,  who  had  been  a  cripple  from  infancy,  were  alone 
remarkable  for  the  amount  of  indigo-blue  which  they  yielded. 
In  all  these  cases  the  indigo-blue  was  accompanied  by  the 
substance  imparting  to  alcohol  a  purple  colour,  and  which  I 
suppose  to  be  indirubine.  The  other  specimens  afforded  much 
less,  sometimes  mere  traces.  In  all  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  urine  of  the  same  individual  was  examined  at  different 
times,  the  amount  of  indigo-blue  obtained  from  it  was  found 
to  vary  exceedingly,  it  being  sometimes  considerable,  and  occa- 
sionally dwindling  down  to  a  mere  trace.  It  was  only  very 
rarely,  however,  that  none  was  found.  In  the  case  of  the 
i^^ivid^al  first  referred  to,  the  wine  gave  op  qm  occ^rigu  not. 
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a  trace,  and  this  took  place  when  he  was  engaged  in  performing 
labour,  unusual  for  him  both  in  its  nature  and  amount.  In  my 
own  case,  as  well  as  that  of  my  assistant,  the  amount  varied 
most  capriciously  from  a  tolerable  quantity  to  a  mere  trace, 
occasionally  even  none  at  all  being  obtained. 

I  performed  several  experiments  with  diiOFerent  kinds  of  diet, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  on  the  amount  of  indigo- blue 
jrielded  by  the  urine.  Only  one  experiment,  however,  led  to 
any  decisive  result.  .Having  selected  an  occasion  when  the 
night  urine  gave  no  indigo-blue,  1  took  on  the  next  night, 
before  going  to  bed,  a  mixture  of  treacle  and  arrowroot  boiled 
with  water  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  the  stomach  could  bear, 
and  the  effect  was  that  the  urine  of  the  following  night  gave 
a  large  quantity  of  indigo-blue.  As,  however,  the  same  phae- 
nomenon  was  repeated  for  several  succeeding  nights  without 
any  additional  quantity  of  food  having  been  taken,  it  remained 
uncertain  to  what  cause  it  was  to  be  attributed,  though  a  re- 
petition of  the  experiment  on  a  second  occasion  gave  the  same 
result. 

I  have  hitherto  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  many 
specimens  of  urine  in  disease.  Of  two  samples  of  urine  from 
patients  with  albuminaria,  one  gave  a  small  quantity  of  indigb- 
blue,  the  other  not  a  trace.  Several  specimens  of  diabetic 
urine  yielded  it.  One  of  these,  which  I  owed  to  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Browne  of  Manchester,  gave  a  much  larger  quantity 
than  I  obtained  from  any  other  specimen  of  human  urine. 

The  urine  of  the  horse  and  the  cow,  when  tried  in  the  same 
way  as  human  urine,  gave  comparatively  very  large  quantities 
of  indigo-blue,  especially  that  of  the  horse. 

I  think  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  indigo-blue  obtained 
in  Hassall's  experiments  was  produced,  as  he  supposes,  by  the 
action  of  oxygen  on  the  urine.  Its  formation  was  without 
doubt  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  indigo-producing  body 
induced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  urine,  the  indigo-blue  at  the 
moment  of  its  formation  dissolving  in  the  fermenting  alkaline 
liquid  and  producing  a  true  indigo  vat,  from  which  it  was 
gradually  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 
When  small  quantities  of  indigo-blue  only  are  formed  in  any 
specimen  of  urine,  fermentation  is  not  in  my  opinion  to  be 
recommended  as  a  means  of  detecting  it. 

The  occurrence  of  the  indigo-producing  body  as  an  excretion^ 
seems  to  me  to  be  due  to  a  disproportion  between  the  oxygen 
absorbed  by  the  system  and  the  matter  to  be  acted  on  by  it, 
which  again  may  be  caused  either  by  an  excessive  waste  of  the 
tissues  or  by  an  obstruction  of  the  organs  conveying  oxygen,  as 
tbe  lung;9  and  ikiu;  or;  m  19  probably  the  ca9e  m  the  majority 
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of  instances^  by  an  excess  of  food  being  taken  over  and  above 
the  requirements  of  the  system.  As  regards  the  constitution  of 
this  body^  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  contains  the 
elements  of  indigo-blue  and  sugar,  and  that  by  oxidation  within 
the  system  it  is  converted  into  the  ordinary  extractive  matter  of 
urine,  which  contains,  as  I  have  ascertained,  the  elements  of 
sugar  and  of  the  black  substance  which  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  strong  acids  on  urine,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  oxidation  of  indigo-blue.  Having  prepared  the  ex- 
tractive matter  of  urine  in  a  state  of  purity,  ascertained  its 
composition,  and  examined  its  products  of  decomposition,  I  think 
it  is  probable  that  the  indigo-producing  body  will  be  found,  as 
regards  its  formation  and  composition,  to  occupy  a  place  between 
the  substance  of  the  tissues  and  the  ordinary  extractive  matter 
iof  urine.  The  veiy  minute  quantities  of  it  ordinarily  occurring 
n  urine,  and  the  difficulty  of  separating  it  from  the  extractive 
matter,  make  it,  however,  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  this  is 
the  case  or  not.  My  object  in  making  known  this  portion  of 
the  investigation  in  its  present  fragmentary  state,  is  to  induce 
medical  men,  who  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  many 
varieties  of  urine,  to  endeavour  to  discover  among  these  varieties 
some  containing  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  this  body  to 
enable  the  chemist  to  ascertain  its  properties  and  composition. 

The  formation  of  a  substance  containing  the  elements  of 
indigo-blue  in  the  animal  system,  is  a  fact  which  may  lead  to 
important  conclusions  regarding  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
complex  bodies  of  which  the  blood  and  tissues  consist. 
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February  19,  1857.-  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

THE  following  communications  were  read : — 
"Further  Observations  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Nautilus'^     By  John  D.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  Assistant  Surgeon  R.N. 

"  Brief  Description  of  a  Ctenostomatous  Polyzoon,  allied  to  Vesi- 
cularia,  occurring  on  the  Australian  Coast."  By  John  Denis  Mac- 
donald,  Esq.,  Assistant  Surgeon  R.N. 

"  Observations  on  the  Natural  Affinities  and  Classification  of  Gas- 
teropoda.''    By  John  Denis  Macdonald,  Assistant  Surgeon  R.N. 

"  On  the  Sea  Saw-dust  of  the  Pacific."  By  John  Denis  Mao* 
donald,  Esq.,  Assistant  Surgeon  R.N. 
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March  5. — ^The  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  in  the  Chdr. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 
"On  what  the  Colonial  Magnetic  Observatories  have  accom- 
plished."    By  Major-General  Sabine,  R.A.,  Treas.  and  V.P.R.S. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  a  brief  review  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Colonial  Magnetic  Observatories,  instituted  on 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Society  and  British  Associa* 
tion,  would  be  acceptable ;  and  that  the  officer  who  has  been  en* 
trusted  with  the  superintendence  of  these  establishments  is  the  person 
from  whom  such  a  review  may  most  properly  be  expected.  Fully 
assenting  to  both  propositions,  I  have  readily  undertaken  the  task ; 
and  have  availed  myself  of  the  occasion  to  add  a  few  remarks  and 
suggestions  on  the  measures  which  appear  to  be  required  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  objects  for  which  the  observatories  were 
recommended. 

The  magnetic  investigations  designed  to  be  carried  into  execution 
by  the  Colonial  Observatories  recommended  by  the  Royal  Society 
embraced  a  much  wider  scope  than  had  been  contemplated  by  any 
previous  institutions,  or  than  had  been  provided  for  by  the  arrange- 
ments or  instrumental  means  of  any  then  existing  establishment, 
whether  national  or  private.     Not,  as  previously,  limited  to  obser- 
vations of  a  single  element  (the  Declination), — or  combining  at  the 
most  one  only  of  the  components  of  the  magnetic  force, — the  in- 
structions of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  instrumental  means  prepared 
under  its  direction,  provided  for  the  examination,  in  every  branch  of 
detail,  of  each  of  the  three  elements  which,  taken  in  combination, 
represent,  not  partially  but  completely,  the  whole  of  the  magnetic 
affections  experienced  at  the  surface  of  the  globe,  classed  under  the 
several  heads  of  absolute  values,  secular  changes,  and  variations 
either  periodical  or  occasional, — and  proceeding  from  causes  either 
internal  or  external.     To  meet  the  requirements  of  inductive  reason- 
ing, it  was  needful  that  the  results  to  be  obtained  should  comprehend 
all  particulars  under  these  several  heads,  attainable  by  an  experi- 
mental inquiry  of  limited   duration.     That  no  uncertainty  might 
exist  as  to  the  objects  to  which,  in  so  novel  an  undertaking,  attention 
was  to  be  directed,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Physics,  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  stated  in  a  very  few  sentences,  remarkable  alike  for  their 
comprehensiveness  and  conciseness,   the  desiderata  of  magnetical 
science.     It  may  be  convenient  to  reproduce  these,  when  desiring  to 
show  the  degree  in  which  the  Observatories  have  fulfilled  their  contem- 
plated purposes : — "  The  observations  will  naturally  refer  themselves 
to  two  chief  branches,  into  which  the  science  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
in  its  present  state  may  be  divided.     The  first  comprehends  the 
actual  distribution  of  the  magnetic  influence  over  the  globe,  at  the 
present  epoch,  in  its  mean  or  average  state,  when  the  effects  of  tem- 
porary fluctuations  are  either  neglected,  or  eliminated  by  extending 
the  observations  over  a  sufficient  time  to  neutralise  their  effects* 
The  other  comprises  the  history  of  all  that  is  not  permanent  in  the 
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phenomena,  whether  it  appear  in  the  form  of  momentary,  daily, 
monthly,  or  annual  change  and  restoration ;  or  in  progressive  changes 
not  compensated  by  counter-changes,  but  going  on  continually  accu- 
mulating in  one  direction,  so  as  in  the  course  of  many  years  to  alter 
the  mean  amount  of  the  quantities  observed." — Report,  pp.  1,  2. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  two  branches,  viz.  the  actual 
distribution  of  the  magnetic  influence  over  the  globe  at  the  present 
epoch,  the  Report  goes  on  to  state  : — **  The  three  elements,  viz.  the 
horizontal  direction,  the  dip,  and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force, 
require  to  be  precisely  ascertained,  before  the  magnetic  state  of  any 
given  station  on  the  globe  can  be  said  to  be  fully  determined  .... 
and  as  all  these  elements  are  at  each  point  now  ascertained  to  be  in 
a  constant  state  of  fluctuation,  and  affected  by  transient  and  irregular 
changes,  the  investigation  of  the  laws,  extent,  and  mutual  relations 
of  these  changes  is  now  become  essential  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  magnetic  discovery." 

With  reference  to  the  second  branch,  viz.  the  secular  and  periodical 
variations,  it  is  observed  that — "The  progressive  and  periodical 
being  mixed  up  with  the  transitory  changes,  it  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate them  so  as  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  and  analysis  of  the 
former,  without  taking  express  account  of  and  eliminating  the  latter;'* 
and  with  reference  to  the  secular  changes  in  particular,  it  is  re- 
marked— "These  cannot  be  concluded  from  comparatively  short 
series  of  observations  without  giving  to  those  observations  extreme 
nicety,  so  as  to  determine  with  perfect  precision  the  mean  state  of  the 
elements  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  period  embraced  ;  which,  as 
already  observed,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  casual  deviations." 

It  is  clear  from  these  extracts  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  obser- 
vations the  first  point,  in  the  order  of  time,  ought  necessarily  to  be 
an  investigation  into  "  the  laws,  extent,  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
transient  and,"  (as  they  were  called  at  the  time  the  Report  was 
written,)  "  irregular  changes,"  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  their  influence  on  the  observations  from  which  a  correct 
knowledge  and  analysis  of  the  progressive  and  periodical  changes  were 
to  be  obtained.  It  will  be  proper  to  show  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  what  the  Observatories  have  accomplished  in  regard  to  the  so- 
called  casual  or  transitory  variations. 

Casual  Variations,— KW.  that  was  known  regarding  these  phe- 
nomena at  the  period  when  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Physics 
was  written,  was,  that  there  occurred  occasionally,  and,  as  it  was 
supposed,  irregularly,  disturbances  in  the  horizontal  direction  of  the 
needle,  which  were  known  to  prevail,  with  an  accord  which  it  was 
impossible  to  ascribe  to  accident,  simultaneously  over  considerable 
spaces  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  were  believed  to  be  in  some  un- 
known manner  connected,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  with  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  aurora  borealis.  The  chief  feature  by  which  the 
presence  of  a  disturbance  of  this  class  could  be  recognized  at  any 
instant  of  observation,— -or  by  which  its  existence  might  be  sub- 
sequently inferred  independently  of  concert  or  comparison  with  other 
Ol?80r^tories,— appeared  to  be,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  fx<M 
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its  usual  or  normal  position  to  an  amount  mucli  exceeding  what 
might  reasonably  be  attributed  to  irregularities  in  the  ordinary  pe- 
riodical fluctuations.  The  obserrations  which  had  been  made  on 
the  disturbances  anterior  to  the  institution  of  the  Colonial  Obser- 
vatories had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  declination.  A  few  of  the 
German  Obseryatories  had  recently  begun  to  note  the  disturbances 
of  the  horizontal  force ;  but  as  yet  no  conclusions  whatsoever  had 
been  obtained  as  to  their  laws :  in  the  words  of  the  Committee's 
Report,  the  disturbances  "apparently  observe  no  law."  By  the 
instructions  cited  above,  the  field  of  research  was  enlarged,  being 
made  to  comprehend  the  disturbance-phenomena  of  the  three  ele- 
ments; and  the  importance  of  their  examination  was  urged,  not 
alone  as  a  means  of  eliminating  their  influence  on  the  periodic  and 
progressive  changes,  but  also  on  the  independent  ground,  that  "  the 
theory  of  the  transitory  changes  might  prove  itself  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  points  to  which  the  attention  of  magnetic 
inquirers  can  be  turned,  as  they  are  no  doubt  intimately  connected 
with  the  general  causes  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  will  probably 
lead  us  to  a  much  more  perfect  knowledge  of  those  causes  than  we 
now  possess.'* 

The  feature  which  has  been  referred  to  as  furnishing  the  principal 
if  not  the  only  certain  characteristic  of  a  disturbance  of  this  class, 
riz.  the  magnitude  of  the  departure  from  the  usual  or  normal  state 
at  the  instant  of  observation,  has,  in  the  discussion  of  the  observa- 
tions, been  made  available  for  the  investigation  of  their  laws :  it  has 
a£Pbrded  the  means  of  recognizing  and  separating  from  the  entire 
mass  of  hourly  observations,  taken  during  several  years,  a  sufficient 
body  of  observations  to  furnish  the  necessary  data  for  investigating 
at  three  points  of  the  earth's  surface — one  in  the  temperate  zone  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  a  second  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  a  third  in  the  tropics — ^the  laws  or  con- 
ditions regulating  or  determining  the  occurrence  of  the  magnetic 
disturbances.  The  method  by  which  this  separation  has  been 
effected  has  been  explained  on  several  recent  occasions,  and  will  be 
found  fully  described  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1856,  Art.  XV.  By 
processes  of  this  description,  the  disturbances  of  principal  mag- 
nitude in  each  of  the  three  elements,  the  Declination,  Inclination 
and  Total  Force,  have  been  separated  from  the  other  observations, 
at  the  three  observatories  of  Toronto,  Hobarton  and  St.  Helena, 
and  submitted  to  an  analysis  of  which  the  full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  the  preliminary  portions  of  the  volumes  which  record  the 
observations.  By  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  magnitude  as  constitu- 
ting a  disturbance  throughout  the  whole  period  comprised  by  the 
ansdysis,  the  amount  of  disturbance  in  the  several  years,  months,  and 
hours  is  rendered  intercomparable.  The  result  of  this  investigation 
(which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  very  laborious  operation, 
since  the  observations  at  a  single  one  of  these  stations,  Toronto,  con- 
siderably exceeded  100,000  in  number,  each  of  which  had  to  be 
passed  through  several  distinct  processes,)  has  made  known  to  us 
tbf^t  the  pbeaomena  of  this  class^  which  mtkj  m  future  with  piopriet^p' 
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and  advantage  receive  the  appellation  of  "  occasional,*^  are,  in  their 
mean  or  average  effects,  subject  to  periodical  laws  of  a  very  system- 
atic character ;  placing  them,  as  a  first  step  towards  an  acquaintance 
with  their  physical  causes,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  sun 
as  their  primary  exciting  cause.  They  have — 1,  a  diurnal  variation 
which  follows  the  order  of  the  solar  hours,  and  manifests  therefore 
its  relation  to  the  sun's  position  as  affected  by  the  earth's  rotation 
on  its  axis ;  2,  an  annual  variation,  connecting  itself  with  the  sun's 
position  in  regard  to  the  ecliptic ;  and  3,  a  third  variation,  which 
seems  to  refer  still  more  distinctly  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  since, 
both  in  period  and  in  epochs  of  maximum  and  minimum,  it  coincides 
with  the  remarkable  solar  period  of  about  ten,  or  perhaps  more  nearly 
eleven,  of  our  years,  the  existence  of  which  period  has  been  recently 
made  known  to  us  by  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  spots ;  but  which, 
as  far  as  we  yet  know,  is  wholly  unconnected  with  any  thermic  or 
physical  variation  of  any  description  (except  magnetic)  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  equally  so  with  any  other  cosmical  phenomena  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  discovery  of  a  connexion  of  this  re- 
markable description,  giving  apparently  to  magnetism  a  much  higher 
position  in  the  scale  of  distinct  natural  forces  than  was  previously 
assigned  to  it,  may  justly  be  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Ob- 
servatories, as  the  result  of  the  system  of  observation  enjoined  (and 
so  patiently  and  carefully  maintained),  and  of  the  investigation  for 
which  it  has  supplied  the  data ;  since  it  was  by  means  of  the  disturb- 
ance-variations so  determined,  that  the  coincidence  between  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  solar  spots  and  the  magnitude  and  frequency  of  mag- 
netic disturbances  was  first  perceived  and  announced  (Phil.  Trans. 
1852,  Art.  VIII.). 

The  extent  and  mutual  relation  of  the  disturbance-variations  of  the 
three  elements,  even  at  a  single  station,  supply  a  variety  of  points  of 
approximation  and  of  difference,  which  are  well  suited  to  elucidate 
J  the  physical  causes  of  these  remarkable  phenomena;  but  valuable  as 
such  aids  may  be  when  obtained  for  a  single  station,  their  value  is 
greatly  augmented  when  we  are  enabled  to  compare  and  combine  the 
analogous  phenomena,  as  they  present  themselves  at  different  points 
of  the  earth's  surface.  To  give  but  a  single  example : — there  are  cer- 
tain variations  produced  by  the  mean  effects  of  the  disturbances 
which  attain  their  maximum  at  Toronto  during  the  hours  of  the 
night ;  the  corresponding  variations  attain  their  maximum,  at  Ho- 
barton,  also  during  the  hours  of  the  night,  but  with  a  small  systematic 
difference  as  to  the  precise  hour,  and  with  this  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarity, that  the  deflection  at  Hobarton  is'of  the  opposite  pole  of  the 
needle  (or  of  the  same  pole  in  the  opposite  direction)  to  the  Toronto 
disturbance  ;  whilst  at  a  third  station,  St.  Helena,  which  is  a  tropical 
one,  the  hours  of  principal  disturbance  are  those  not  of  the  night, 
but  of  the  day.  A  very  superficial  examination  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  for  the  generalization  of  the  facts, — a  generalization  which  is 
indispensable  for  their  correct  apprehension  and  employment  in  the 
formation  of  a  theory, — the  stations  at  which  the  phenomena  are  to 
be  known  must  be  increased.     Those  which  were  chosen  for  a  first 
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experiment  were  well  selected  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  inves- 
tigation, and  thns  to  lead  to  its  extension.  It  is  only  at  the  Colonial 
Observatories  that  the  disturbance-variations  have  hitherto  been  made 
out ;  and  taking  experience  as  our  guide,  we  have  before  us  the  evi- 
dence of  the  means  by  which  the  inquiry  may  be  further  successfully 
prosecuted*. 

Periodical  Variations, — ^The^anticipation  expressed  in  the  Kfeport 
of  the  Committee  of  Physics,  that  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  regular  periodical  variations,  it  would  be  found 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  "casual  perturbations,"  has  been  fully 
confirmed.  Had  the  latter  been  strictly  "  casual  '*  (or  accidental,  in 
a  sense  contradistinguished  from  and  opposed  to  periodical),  a  suffi- 
ciently extended  continuance  of  observation  might  have  occasioned 
their  mutual  compensation ;  but  now  that  we  have  learned  that  the 
mean  effects  which  they  produce  are  governed  by  periodical  laws,  and 
that  these  laws  and  those  of  the  regular  periodical  variations  are  dis- 
similar in  their  epochs,  it  is  manifest  that  in  their  joint  and  undivided 
effects  we  have  two  variations,  due  to  different  causes  and  having  di- 
stinct laws,  superimposed  upon  each  other ;  to  know  the  one  correctly 
we  must  necessarily  therefore  eliminate  the  other.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  importance  of  such  elimination  is  furnished  by  the  solar- 
diurnal  variation  of  the  total  force.  It  will  readily  be  imagined  that 
the  question  must  be  an  important  one,  whether  a  variation,  which 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  sun,  be  a  single  or  a  double 
progression ;  whether  it  have  two  maxima  and  two  minima  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  or  but  one  maximum  and  one  minimum  in  that 
period.  When  no  separation  is  made  of  the  disturbances,  the  pro- 
gression appears  to  be  a  double  one,  having  two  minima,  one  occur- 
ring in  the  day  and  the  other  in  the  night.  With  the  removal  of 
the  disturbed  observations  the  night  minimum  disappears,  and  we 
learn  that  the  regular  solar-diurnal  variation  of  the  total  force  has 
but  one  notable  inflection  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  viz.  that  which 
takes  place  during  the  hours  when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 

*  The  Colonial  Observatories  under  my  superintendence  were  originally  four  in 
number^  viz.  Toronto,  St.  Helena,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Hobarton.  In  July 
1846  the  detachment  of  the  Artillery  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  withdrawn 
by  orders  from  England,  and  the  charge  of  the  magnetical  and  meteorological  ob- 
servations transferred  to  Mr.  Maclear,  the  Government  Astronomer  at  that  station. 
The  magnetical  observations  made  at  the  Cape,  when  the  magnetic  observatory 
was  one  of  those  under  my  superintendence,  were  published  in  1851,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  certain  of  their  results ;  and  the  disturbance-variation  of  the  declina- 
tion at  the  Cape  has  since  been  deduced  by  my  assistant,  Captain  Younghusband, 
Phil.  Trans.  1853,  Art.  VI.  Since  the  transfer  to  Mr.  Maclear,  Mr.  Pierce 
Morton,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  mathematical  attainments,  who  has  been 
added  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Madear  in  that  branch  of  the  Cape  observations, 
has  applied  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  lunar  magnetic  influence  (as  derived 
from  the  Cape  observations),  vrith  a  view  of  presenting  the  results  to  the  Royal 
Society.  For  this,  and  other  deductions, — such  as,  for  example,  the  laws  of  the 
disturbances  of  the  inclination  and  total  force, — he  will  have  the  entire  series  of 
observations,  viz.  those  as  above-stated  already  published,  and  those  which  have 
been  made  lince  the  tna^ifer  of  the  Observatory,  up  to  the  present  time. 
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The  night  minimum  is  in  fact  the  mean  effect  of  the  occanonal  dis- 
turbances. It  is  probable  that  the  nocturnal  inflection  of  the  solar- 
diurnal  variation  of  the  Declination  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
cause,  namely  to  the  superposition  of  two  distinct  variations. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  solar-diurnal  variations  of  the  Declination 
at  the  Colonial  Observatories  has  brought  to  light  the  existence 
at  all  these  stations,  of  an  annual  inequality  in  the  direction  of  the 
needle  concurrent  with  changes  in  the  sun's  declination,  having 
its  maxima  (in  opposite  directions)  when  the  sun  is  in  or  near  the 
opposite  solstices,  and  disappearing  at  or  near  the  epochs  of  the 
equinoxes.  An  intercomparison  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  at 
these  stations  has  shown,  that  this  inequality  has  the  remarkable 
characteristics  of  having  notably  the  same  direction  and  amount  in 
the  southern  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  the  tropical  as  in 
the  temperate  zones.  An  ingenious  explanation  of  these  phenomena 
has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Langberg  of  Christiania  (Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  434) ;  but  whether  this  explanation  be 
or  be  not  the  correct  one,  the  theoretical  importance  of  the  facts  can- 
not be  doubted,  inasmuch  as  they  appear  to  be  wholly  irreconcileable 
with  the  hypothesis  which  would  attribute  the  magnetic  variations 
to  thermic  causation.  We  may  ascribe  to  the  general  and  almost 
exclusive  prevalence  of  the  thermic  hypothesis,  and  to  its  influence 
on  magnetic  reasonings,  that  the  well-known  erroneous  opinion  was 
so  confldently  promulgated  by  a  deservedly  high  magnetic  authority*, 
that  a  line  must  exist  surrounding  the  globe,  in  which  the  needle 
would  be  found  to  have  no  diurnal  variation.  We  have  now,  on  the 
contrary,  reason  to  be  assured,  by  the  facts  of  the  annual  inequality 
thus  discovered,  that  there  is  no  such  line  ;  but  that  everywhere  in 
the  regions  of  its  supposed  existence  a  diurnal  variation  subsists, 
having  opposite  characteristics  in  opposite  parts  of  the  year  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  sun's  position  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  and  dis- 
appearing only  at  the  epochs  when  the  sun  passes  from  south  to 
north  or  from  north  to  south  Declination. 

Lunar  Variation, — But  if  thermic  relations  have  failed  to  supply 
a  connecting  link  between  the  sun  and  those  magnetic  variations 
which  are,  without  doubt,  referable  to  the  sun  as  their  primary  cause, 
the  failure  of  that  hypothesis  is  made  still  more  obvious  by  the  ex- 
istence of  variations  governed  by  the  moorHs  position  relatively  to  the 
place  of  observation.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Kreil,  now  holding 
the  same  position  in  Austria  that  I  have  flUed  in  England,  for  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  existence  of  a  lunar-diurnal  variation  of  one 
of  the  elements,  viz.  of  the  Declination,  founded  on  observations  at 
Milan  and  Prague ;  and  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1856,  Art.  XXII., 
will  be  found  an  exposition  of  the  facts  of  the  moon's  diurnal  influ- 
ence on  each  of  the  three  magnetic  elements  at  Toronto,  viz.  on 
the  Declination,  Inclination,  and  Total  Force.  In  the  case  of  this 
investigation,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  values  concerned, 
the  instrumental  means  supplied  to  the  Colonial  Observatories  have 
*  Arago,  Annuaire,  1836,  p.  284» 
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been  found  competent  to  determine,  with  an  approximation  suffi- 
cient for  present  theoretical  purposes,  the  character  and  amount  for 
each  element  of  the  regular  daily  effect  of  the  moon  on  the  terrestrial 
magnetic  phenomena,  the  existence  of  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  even  suspected  at  the  time  when  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Physics  was  drawn  up.  The  discovery  of  the  moon's  influence  on 
any  of  the  magnetic  elements  is  due,  as  already  stated,  to  M.  Kreil  j 
but  Toronto  is  the  first,  and  as  yet  the  only,  station,  at  which  the 
numerical  values  at  every  lunar  nour  of  the  lunar- diurnal  variations 
of  the  three  elements  have  been  published.  Corresponding  state- 
ments to  that  which  has  been  given  for  Toronto,  will  be  found  for 
St.  Helena  and  Hobarton,  in  the  volumes  of  those  observatories, 
which  are  now  in  preparation.  All  the  results  at  the  three  stations 
present  the  same  general  characters.  The  lunar  influence  does  not 
anpear  to  participate  in  the  decennial  inequahty  which  is  found  in 
all  the  solar  variations  (Phil.  Trans.  1857,  Art.  I.).  The  lunar- 
diurnal  variation  of  each  of  the  elements  is  a  double  progression  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  having  epochs  of  maximum  and  minimum 
symmetrically  disposed.  In  character y  therefore,  it  differs  from 
what  might  be  expected  to  take  place  if  the  moon  were  possessed  of 
inherent  magnetism,  i,  e,  if  she  were  a  magnet,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  'per  se ;  and  accords  with  the  phenomena  which  might  be 
expected  to  follow  if  she  were  magnetic  only  by  induction  from  the 
earth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  the 
variation,  as  observed  at  each  of  these  stations,  very  far  exceeds  what 
can  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  the  earth's  inductive  action  re- 
flected from  the  moon.  In  this  theoretical  difficulty  we  are  naturally 
thrown  back  to  seek  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
than  we  have  yet  obtained,  and  to  the  generalization  which  will  follow, 
when  sufficient  materials  for  it  have  been  procured.  In  subordinate 
particulars,  a  difference,  which  is  apparently  systematic,  is  perceived 
to  exist  in  regard  to  the  hours  which  constitute  the  epochs  of  maxima 
and  minima  at  the  three  stations,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  amounts 
of  the  respective  variations  ;  these  differences  are  no  doubt  intimately 
connected  with  the  causes  of  the  phenomena,  and  are  Ukely  to  lead 
to  their  elucidation.  It  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
number  of  stations  furnishing  complete  determinations,  such  as  the 
Colonial  Observatories  only  have  hitherto  supplied,  should  be  in* 
creased. 

The  domain  of  periodical  variations  has  thus  been  considerably 
enlarged  since  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Physics  was  drawn 
up ;  and  must  henceforth  be  understood  to  comprise,  in  addition  to 
the  variations  *'  whose  amount  is  a  function  of  the  hour-angle  of  the 
sun,  and  of  his  longitude"  (or  of  his  declination)  (Report,  p.  10), — 
1st,  those  variations  of  the  three  elements  whose  amount  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  hour-angle  of  the  moon  ;  2ndly,  those  variations  which 
were  classed  in  the  Committee's  Report  as  "  irregular,"  or  "  appa- 
rently observing  no  law,"  but  which  are  now  known  to  be  governed 
by  laws  depending  on  the  sun's  declination,  and  hour-angle ;  and 
3rdly,  those  variations,  both  **  regular  "  and  "  occasional,"  which 
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have  their  epochs  and  amounts  dependent  apparently  on  a  solar 
period  of  not  yet  perfectly  ascertained  duration,  manifesting  itself 
also  by  periodical  changes  in  the  frequency  and  amount  of  the  solar 
spots.  With  the  exception  of  the  last-named  class,  all  these  varia- 
tions require,  for  their  generalization,  that  the  phenomena  should  be 
investigated  at  several  points  of  the  earth's  surface  widely  distant 
from  each  other;  and  we  have  now  the  knowledge,  grounded  on 
experience,  that  a  very  few  years  are  sufficient  for  the  observations 
at  each  station,  with  the  instrumental  means  and  methods  recom- 
mended by  the  Royal  Society,  and  when  the  investigation  is  made  a 
primary  object  by  those  who  engage  in  it. 

Absolute  Values  and  Secular  Changes, — But  interesting  and  valu- 
able as  is  the  acquisition  of  a  fuller  and  more  precise  knowledge  of 
the  comparatively  small  magnetic  variations  produced  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  by  the  action  or  influence  of  external  bodies,  even 
greater  importance  seems  to  attach, — when  terrestrial  magnetism  is 
in  question, — to  the  purposes  of  that  distinct  branch  of  the  duties  of 
a  magnetic  observatory,  which  consists  in  the  determination  of  the 
absolute  values  and  secular  changes  of  ^he  three  magnetic  elements. 
By  the  absolute  values  we  seek  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
actual  present  order  and  distribution  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic 
influence  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  provide  the  materials  by 
which  the  constancy,  or  otherwise,  of  the  earth's  magnetic  charge 
may  hereafter  be  examined  ;  and  by  determinations  of  the  present 
direction  and  amount  of  the  secular  changes,  we  seek  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  laws,  and  ultimately  with  the  causes,  of  that 
most  mysterious  change,  by  which  the  magnetic  condition  of  the 
globe  at  one  epoch  passes  progressively  and  systematically  into  that 
of  another.  It  is  specially  by  determinations  of  this  class,  obtained 
with  the  necessary  precision  m  different  parts  of  the  globe,  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  Committee's  Report,  "  the  patient  inductive  inquirer 
must  seek  to  ascend  to  the  general  laws  of  the  earth's  magnetism." 
At  the  time  when  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Physics  was 
written,  doubts  were  reasonably  entertained,  whether  the  limited 
time,  during  which  the  Colonial  Observatories  were  likely  to  be 
maintained  in  action,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  determination  of 
the  secular  changes ;  and  it  was  therefore  very  properly  argued,  that 
*'  these  changes  cannot  be  concluded  from  comparatively  short  series 
of  observations  without  giving  to  the  observations  extreme  nicety y  so 
as  to  determine  with  perfect  precision  the  mean  state  of  the  elements 
at  the  two  extremes  of  the  period  embraced.''  It  is  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  with  a  well-deserved  recognition  of  the  pains  which 
have  been  bestowed  by  the  successive  Directors  of  the  Toronto  Ob- 
servatory, and  their  Assistants,  on  this  branch  of  their  duties,  that  I 
am  able  to  refer  to  the  determinations  of  the  absolute  values  and 
secular  changes  of  the  three  elements  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Toronto  Observations,  in  evidence  that  the  instrumental  means 
which  were  devised,  and  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted,  have 
proved^  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  first  essay^  sufficient  to  de« 
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termine  these  data  with  a  precision  which  is  greatly  in  advance  of 
preceding  experience,  and,  as  far  as  may  l^e  judged,  equal  to  the 
present  requirements  of  theoretical  investigation.  This  is  the  more 
deserving  of  notice,  because  Toronto  is  a  station  where  the  casual  and 
periodicsd  variations,  which  it  was  apprehended  would  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  determination  of  absolute  values,  are  unusually  large. 
We  may  derive,  therefore,  from  the  results  thus  obtained,  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  persevere  in  a  line  of  research  which  is  no  longer 
one  of  doubtful  experiment,  and  to  give  it  that  further  extension 
which  the  interests  of  science  require. 

Amongst  the  results  which  have  recompensed  the  labours  of  the 
Colonial  Observatories  in  this  branch'of  their  inquiries,  perhaps  there 
is  none  of  more  importance  in  respect  to  the  general  theory  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  than  the  conclusion  which  has  been  established 
by  means  of  the  observations  of  the  Declination  at  St.  Helena,  that 
the  current  annual  amount  of  secular  change  takes  place  by  equal 
aliquot  portions  in  every  months  and  even  in  every  fortnight  of  the 
year.  The  magnitude  of  the  annual  change  of  the  Declination  at 
St.  Helena,  8'  (or  more  precisely  7'*  93  in  each  of  the  eight  years  in 
which  the  observations  were  maintained),  and  the  comparative  tran- 
quillity of  the  tropical  regions  in  regard  to  magnetic  disturbances, 
were  circumstances  which  rendered  St.  Helena  a  particularly  eligible 
locfdity  for  an  investigation  of  this  nature.  The  result  has  been,  to 
remove  secular  change  altogether  from  the  category  of  atiJlospheric 
or  thermic  relations,  with  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  it  has  frequently  been  erroneously  associated ;  and 
to  show  conclusively  that  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  far  more  systematic 
order  and  regularity  than  has  been  generally  apprehended  (Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  vii.  pp.  ^7-75^)* 

It  has  thus  been  shown,  that,  in  each  and  all  of  the  branches  of 
inquiry  for  which  the  institution  of  the  Colonial  Observatories  was 
recommended,  they  have  accomplished  the  objects  which  were  con- 
templated, and  have  in  many  respects  exceeded  the  expectations  on 
which  their  recommendation  was  founded.  Nor  has  the  scope  of 
their  performance  becKSiimited  to  a  mere  registry  of  the  observa- 
tions, or  to  their  publication  in  a  crude  and  undigested  form.  It  was 
well  remarked  by  an  authority  of  the  greatest  weight,  when  address- 
ing the  British  Association  on  the  occasion  of  the  assembly  of  the 
Magnetical.  and  Meteorological  Conference  at  Cambridge  in  1845 
(Herschel,  Address,  p.  xxxv),  that  "  A  man  may  as  well  keep  a 
register  of  his  dreams,  as  of  the  weather  or  any  other  set  of  daily 
phenomena,  if  the  spirit  of  grouping,  combining,  and  eliciting  results 
be  absent."  To  advance  by  the  simple  and  straightforward  path  of 
inductive  inquiry,  in  a  science  such  as  terrestrial  magnetism  in  which 
a  physical  theory  has  yet  to  be  sought,  the  endeavour  must  be  made 
"  to  grapple  with  the  palpable  phenomena,  seeking  means  to  reduce 
their  features  to  measurement ;  the  measurements  to  laws ;  the  laws 
to  higher  generalizations ;  and  so,  step  by  step,  to  advance  to  causes 
and  theories."     The  mere  observational  part  is  not;  and  ought  nevei^ 
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to  be,  viewed  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  institutioni  suoh  as 
magnetic  observatories  ;  those  duties  ought  always  to  be  held  to  in- 
clude (either  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  of  the  Observatories  them- 
selves, or  on  that  of  persons  who,  as  Superintendents  or  otherwise, 
have  constantly  watched  the  progress  of  the  work)  "  the  systematic 
deduction  from  the  registered  observations,  of  the  mean  values,  and 
of  the  local  coefficients  of  diurnal,  annual,  and  secular  change ; " 
because  ''  no  other  class  of  persons  stands  in  anything  like  so  favour- 
able a  position  for  working  out  the  first  elementary  laws  of  pheno- 
mena, and  referring  them  to  their  immediate  points  of  dependence," 
as  those  who  have  directed  or  superintended  the  processes  by  which 
the  data  required  for  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  have  been 
obtained.  The  introductory  discussions  prefixed  to  the  several  vo- 
lumes which  contain  the  observations  at  the  Colonial  Observatories, 
and  a  succession  of  papers  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  bear  testimony  to  at  least 
unsparing  labour,  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent,  to  give  a  com- 
pleteness to  the  experiment  of  Colonial  Observatories,  corresponding 
to  its  original  conception ;  though  no  one  is  more  sensible  than  him- 
self that  this  portion  of  the  duty  might  well  have  fallen  into  abl^ 
hands.  One  great  advantage  in  the  task  has  undoubtedly  been  en- 
joyed, viz.  the  union  of  the  detailed  knowledge  above  Eluded  to, 
with  the  opportunity  of  generalization  and  consequent  insight, 
afforded  by  results  admitting  of  strict  comparison  and  combination, 
obtained  from  well-selected  stations  at  such  distant  points  of  the 
globe,  and  by  a  uniform  system  of  observation. 

It  may  be  useful  on  the  present  occasion  to  recall  to  more  distinct 
recollection  the  views  and  opinions  entertained  by  those  who  were  the 
principal  instigators  of  the  proceedings  by  which  the  Royal  Society 
became  the  responsible  advisers, — and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
the  chief  supporters, — of  measures  which  have  placed  this  country 
in  the  very  conspicuous  position  of  taking  that  lead  in  the  advance- 
ment of  certain  branches  of  science,  which  other  nations  were  willing 
and  desirous  that  she  should  take.  These  views  cannot  be  better 
stated  than  in  the  words  of  one  to  whom  all  will  be  willing  to  concede 
pre-eminence,  as  well  in  counselling  the  recommendation  to  Govern- 
ment as  in  conducting  the  several  points  connected  with  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  (Herschel,  in  Quart.  Review,  No.  CXXXI.).  "  Great 
physical  theories,  with  their  trains  of. practical  consequences,  are jpre- 
emmently  national  objects,  whether  for  glory  or  utility.  In  effect, 
such  they  ought  to  be  considered  by  every  nation  calling  itself  civi- 
lized ;  and  if  we  look  to  consequences,  we  have  only  to  point  to  the 
history  of  science  in  all  its  branches  to  show,  that  every  great  ao- 
cession  to  theoretical  knowledge  has  uniformly  been  foUowed  by  a 
new  practice,  and  by  the  abandonment  of  ancient  methods  as  com- 
paratively inefficient  and  uneconomical.  This  consideration  alone 
we  think  sufficient  to  justify,  even  on  utiUtarian  grounds,  a  large  and 
liberal  devotion  of  the  public  means  to  setting  on  foot  undertakings 
and  maintaining  establishments,  in  which  the  investigation  of  physical 
laws,  and  the  determination  of  exact  data,  should  be  the  avowed  and 
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primary  object,  and  practical  application  the  secondary,  incidental, 
and  poUateral  one.  That  the  time  is  now  fully  arrived  when  other 
great  branches  of  physical  knowledge  must  be  considered  as  entitled 
to  share  in  that  public  support  and  encouragement  which  has  hitherto 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  astronomy  alone,  will,  we  think,  be  granted  with- 
out hesitation  by  all  who  duly  consider  the  present  state  and  pro- 
spects of  science,  The  great  problems  which  offer  themselves  on 
all  hands  for  solution — ^problems  which  the  wants  of  the  age  forp© 
upon  us  as  practically  interesting,  and  with  which  its  intellect  feels 
itself  competent  to  &&1 — are  far  more  complex  in  their  conditions, 
and  depend  on  data  which)  to  be  of  use,  must  be  accumulated  in  far 
greater  masses,'  collected  over  an  infinitely  wider  field,  and  worked 
upon  with  a  greater  and  more  systematized  power,  than  has  sufficed 
for  the  necessities  of  astronomy.  The  collecting,  arranging,  and 
duly  combining  these  data  ara  operations,  which,  to  be  carried  out 
to  the  extent  of  the  requirements  of  modern  science,  lie  utterly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  private  industry,  means  or  enterprize.  Our 
demands  are  not  merely  for  a  slight  and  casual  sprinkling  to  refresh 
and  invigorate  an  ornamental  or  luxurious  product,  but  for  a  copious^ 
steady  y  and  well-directed  stream,  to  call  forth  from  a  soil  ready  to 
yield  it,  an  ample,  healthful,  and  remunerating  harvest »  There  are 
secrets  of  nature  we  would  fain  see  revealed, — resources  hidden  in  her 
fertile  bosom  for  the  well-being  of  man  upon  earth,  we  would  fain 
see  opened  up  for  the  use  of  the  generation  to  which  we  belong.  But 
if  we  would  be  enlightened  by  the  one,  or  benefited  by  the  other, 
we  must  lay  on  power,  both  moral  and  physical,  without  grudging 
and  without  stint." 

If  at  the  period  when  it  was  still  doubtful  what  the  Colonial  Obf 
servatories  then  just  established  might  be  able  to  accomplish, — and 
when,  in  effect,  the  expectations  from  them  were  little  more  than 
the  anticipations  of  what  a  voyage  of  discovery  upon  an  unknpwn 
ocean  might  produce, — the  propriety  of  embarkmg  upon  such  inves- 
tigations was  thus  unhesitatingly  affirmed,  how  much  more  confidently 
may  the  duty  of  perseverance  be  insisted  upon,  when  the  results  of 
the  first  experiment  have  already  more  than  realized  the  hopes  which 
caused  it  to  be  undertaken.  They  have  indeed  confirmed  the  belief 
that  "  the  gigantic  problem  proposed  to  be  resolved  "  is  of  a  nature 
to  yield  in  its  full  extient  only  to  "continued  and  persevering  inquiry; " 
but  at  the  same  time  they  may.be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  havp 
narrowed  the  field  of  inquiry,  by  showing  more  distinctly  than  was 
previously  apprehended,  both  what  is  desired  to  be  known,  and  how 
and  wh^r^  it  is  to  be  sought.  If  the  history  of  paagnetical  science 
is  tP  be  something  more  than  a  fragment,  the  research  must  be  perr 
severed  in. 

In  considering  the  means  by  which  the  researches  thus  opened  out 
may  be  most  advantageously  prosecuted,  it  is  natura}  that  we  should 
look,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  adoption,  at  other  selected  stations, 
of  arrangements  similar  to  those  which  were  instituted  at  the  stationii 
which  were  chosen  for  a  first,  and  as  it  has  proved,  success^  expe- 
riment }  and  with  this  view  I  may  be  permitted  to  restate  the  opi^ 
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nions  which  I  submitted  to  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Con-' 
ference  at  Cambridge  in  1845,  as  aU  that  has  since  taken  place  has 
served  to  confirm  them. 

"  Before  I  close  this  communication,  I  wish  to  advert  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  extending  the  system  of  observation  now  in  operation  at 
Toronto,  St.  Helena,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  other  of  the 
British  Colonies,  where  the  same  objects  can  be  accomplished  in  an 
equally  effective  and  economical  manner. 

*^In  cases  where  the  institution  of  similar  establishments  is 
Strongly  urged  by  the  Governor  of  a  Colony, — where  competent  per- 
sons are  present  and  disposed  to  superintend  the  observations,  and 
where  soldiers  of  the  Artillery  are  stationed  whose  services  may  be 
available,  and  whose  employment  has  been  shown  to  be  economical 
and  effective  in  a  high  degree  in  the  execution  of  a  laborious  and 
exact  routine  of  observation, — there  is  wanting  only  a  supply  of  in- 
struments,— the  temporary  allotment  of  a  building  to  contain  them, 
—extra  pay,  such  as  the  individuals  at  the  above-named  Observatories 
receive, — and  an  authorized  connexion  with  a  head-quarter  esta- 
blishment whence  they  may  derive  instruction  and  guidance. 

"  The  cost  of  one  of  the  Ordnance  Observatories  (including  ^100 
a  year  for  incidentals  of  all  kinds)  is  ^392  a  year,  exclusive  of  pub- 
lication. It  may  be  assumed  that  five  years  of  hourly  observation 
is  a  sufficient  time  of  continuance  for  obtaining  in  any  particular 
colony  the  mean  values  of  the  magnetical  and  meteorological  ele- 
ments, and  their  diurnal,  annual,  and  secular  variations,  as  well  as 
the  peculiarities  of  climate  bearing  on  the  health  and  industrial  oc- 
cupations of  man.  If  the  observations  were  printed  in  full  detail 
for  the  five  years,  they  would  occupy  two  quarto  volumes ;  but  if  it 
were  thought  sufficient  hereafter  that  duplicate  or  triplicate  manu- 
script copies  should  be  deposited  in  different  public  libraries,  and 
that  publication  should  be  confined  to  abstracts  and  an  analysis,  the 
cost  of  the  publication  would  form  but  a  small  addition. 

"  The  colonies  of  Ceylon,  New  Brunswick,  Bermuda,  and  New- 
foundland are  in  the  described  case  ;  their  respective  Governors  are 
recommending  the  establishment  of  Magnetical  and  Meteorological 
Observatories  in  them ;  competent  directors  are  on  the  spot  [this 
was  written  in  1845]  ;  and  they  are  all  Artillery  stations." 

To  the  four  stations  thus  named  may  be  now  added  Mauritius  and 
Demerara,  as  from  both  those  Colonies,  strong  and  repeated  applica- 
tions to  the  same  effect  have  been  sent  through  their  respective  Go- 
vernors to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Both  these  Colo- 
nies have  offered  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  proposed  esta- 
blishments ;  and  have  earnestly  solicited  to  be  placed  in  connexion 
with  a  head-quarter  estabhshment,  from  which  they  might  receive 
properly  constructed  instruments,  with  instructions  and  guidance  in 
their  use.  Can  it  be  said  that  we  perform  our  duty  as  a  mother- 
country  when  we  put  such  appHcations  on  the  shelf? — whilst,  in  the 
interests  of  science,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the 
value  of  such  institutions, — ^in  forming  good  observers,  who  might 
subsequently  extend  their  activity  over  a  wider  range, — ^in  affording 
to  travelling  observers  the  opportunity  of  testing  and  correcting  their 
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iustruments>  as  well  as  keeping  up  and  perfecting  their  skill  in  ob- 
seryation^ — ^and  in  contributing  to  arouse,  to  nourish,  and  to  extend 
to  other  parts  of  natural  knowledge,  that  desire  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy,  which  was  formerly  met  with  only  in  astronomy  and 
in  geodesical  operations  of  the  highest  class. 

When  it  was  first  suggested  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
scientific  corps  of  the  army  (Artillery  or  Engineers)  stationed  in  the 
Colonies  might,  both  beneficially  to  themselves  and  advantageouslj 
to  the  public  interests,  be  made  available  for  the  performance  of 
such  temporary  services,  the  suggestion,  from  its  novelty,  might 
have  been  open  to  many  objections.  None  were,  indeed,  made  by 
the  military  authorities  of  the  time,  who  on  the  contrary  approved 
and  encouraged  the  proposition.  There  may  have  been  doubts  en- 
tertained in  other  quarters  whether  persons,  whose  ordinary  occu- 
pations were  so  dissimilar,  would  be  found  to  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  exact  and  varied  observa- 
tion, in  which  there  was  then  no  precedent  to  guide,  and  of  which 
the  performance  would  be  sure  to  be  extensively  and  closely  scruti- 
nized :  but  such  doubts,  if  they  existed,  have  probably  long  since 
subsided,  as  the  successive  volumes  of  the  Colonial  Observatories 
bave  appeared. 

One  great  and  unquestionable  advantage  which  future  institutions 
of  this  nature  will  have  over  those  whose  duties  are  accomplished, 
will  be  found  in  the  assistance  they  will  derive  from  the  Fhysical 
Observatory  of  the  British  Association  at  Kew,  as  a  head-quarter 
Observatory,  in  which  their  instruments  can  be  prepared  and  ve- 
rified, the  constants,  &c.  carefully  determined,  new  instruments  be 
devised  as  occasion  may  require,  and  tested  by  experiment  before 
they  are  sent  out  for  use,  and  to  which  practical  difficulties  of  all 
kinds,  which  may  present  themselves  to  the  directors,  may  be  re- 
ferred. 

The  omission  of  a  provision  of  this  kind  when  the  Observatories 
were  first  formed,  was  undoubtedly  a  great  fault,  which  has  been, 
and  could  only  be,  very  imperfectly  remedied  by  the  Woolwich  esta- 
blishment, designed  for  a  very  diiferent  purpose,  and  insufficient 
even  for  the  duties  for  which  it  was  designed. 

There  is  another  advantage  (if  it  be  one)  which  might  attend  the 
early  prosecution,  viz.  the  opportunity  of  consulting  (if  it  were 
desired  to  consult)  the  experience  of  the  person  who  has  conducted, 
— and,  as  he  believes,  successfully  conducted, — the  first  experiment, 
from  its  commencement  now  almost  to  its  close ;  but  this,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  can  only  be  available  for  a  few  years  to  come. 

The  Colonial  establishments  were  instituted  at  the  instance  of  the 
Koyal  Society  and  British  Association,  with  a  more  general  concur- 
rence and  approval  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators  of  science  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe  than,  it  is  believed,  were  ever  before  manifested  in 
regard  to  any  purely  scientific  undertaking ;  and  with  such  a  cordial 
and  effective  cooperation  of  the  public  authorities  as  is  well  deserving 
jof  being  held  in  remembrance.     It  is  for  those  two  great  scientific 
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bodies  to  consider  whether  any,  and  what,  steps  should  now  be  taken 
to  procure  the  continuance  of  the  researches. 

March  12. — Major-General  Sabine,  Treas.  and  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

''On  the  Immediate  Principles  of  fiuman  Excfements  in  the 
Healthy  State."     By  W.  Marcet,  M.D.,  F.C.S. 

In  a  previous  paper  I  had  the  honour  of  communicating  to  the 
Royal  Society  the  results  of  a  first  series  of  investigations  on  the 
immediate  principles  of  the  faeces  of  man  and  animals  ;  since  then  I 
have  continued  my  researches  on  human  excrements,  being  most 
ably  seconded  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Frederick  Dupr^,  Ph.D. 

The  new  results  obtained  were  the  following  : — 

1.  Margarate  of  limey  phosphate  of  lime,  and  margarate  ofmag*- 
nesia  were  discovered  to  be  immediate  principles  of  human  evacua- 
tions* 

2.  I  found  a  new  method  for  obtaining  excretine,  and  its  chemicUl 
formula  has  been  established. 

3.  The  fact  that  vegetable  food  induces  the  presence  of  margaric 
acid  in  excrements  has  been  confirmed. 

4.  The  existence  of  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  cholesterine 
in  the  spleen,  which  I  had  mentioned  before  as  probable,  has  been 
confirmed. 

When  human  faeces  are  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  fluid 
being  rapidly  strained  through  a  cloth,  a  clear  extract  is  obtained, 
which,  on  cooling,  yields  a  deposit ;  this  substance,  being  collected 
on  a  filter,  is  partly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  there  remains  un- 
dissolved a  residue  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  The  residue  in 
question  being  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash,  dissolves  almost 
entirely,  and  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  induces  the  formation 
of  a  precipitate  in  the  solution.  On  examining  this  precipitate,  it 
was  found  to  consist  of  a  crystallizable  substance  fusing  at  60°  Cent. ; 
its  striicture  and  other  properties  were  precisely  those  of  margaric 
acid. 

The  acid  filtrate  contained  phosphoric  acid  And  limt,  Ffom 
several  quantitative  analyses,  I  concluded  that  there  wtis  more  lime 
than  is  required  to  conibine  with  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of 
the  neutral  phosphate,  the  excess  of  lime  being  exactly  that  which 
was  necessary  to  convert  the  margaric  acid  into  a  tieUttal  margarate 
of  lime,  C34Hg3  03  4-CaO.  Consequently  it  followed  that  the  three 
substances  existed  in  the  form  of  margarate  of  lime  *ind  phosphate 
of  lime  bA  immediate  principles  of  human  faeces. 

'  The  alcoholic  filtrate  from  the  deposit  being  allowed  to  stand  for 
twenty*four  hours,  deposited  another  substance,  of  a  nearly  white 
appearance,  and  which  proved  to  be  margarate  of  magnesia. 

The  peculiar  action  of  a  vegetable  diet  on  human  feec^s  WAd  ilivfed- 
tigated  by  means  of  experiments  undertaken  Upon  myself,  when  I 
observed  that  an  entirely  vegetable  diet  wfes  attended  With  the  fbrm- 
atioh  of  a  large  quantity  of  margaric  acid  in  the  e3tcfement8,--*ittOst 
probably  not  in  the  form  of  a  margarate,  but  in  the  free  statfti  inAs* 
Pttuch  ^s  it  WAS  obtained  from  the  decomposition,  with  hydrochloric 
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acid,  of  the  precipitate  induced  by  adding  milk  of  lime  to  the  cold 
and  clear  alcoholic  extract  of  feeces,  after  the  separation  of  the  ahoye- 
descrihed  deposits. 

In  the  month  of  December  1855,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
that  during  a  cold  night,  when  the  temperature  falls  below  the 
freezing-point,  excretine  crystallizes  readily  and  in  large  quantity  in 
the  clear  alcoholic  extract  of  faeces ;  this  method  I  employed  as  often 
as  possible,  to  prepare  enough  excretine  for  its  chemical  analysis ; 
but  the  cold  weather  not  lasting  long  enough,  and  this  season  haying 
been  remarkably  mild,  I  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  modification  of 
the  process  by  milk  of  lime,  described  in  my  former  communication. 

Having  prepared  a  sufficient  quantity  of  excretine,  partly  by  the 
action  of  cold,  and  partly  by  means  of  milk  of  lime,  the  chemical 
composition  of  this  substance  was  now  determined.  A  quaUtatiye 
analysis  showed  it  to  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur  and 
oxygen* ;  there  was  no  water  of  crystallization  present.  Oxide  of 
copper  was  employed  at  first  for  the  combustions,  but  they  were 
subsequently  undertaken  with  chromate  of  lead,  on  account  of  the 
large  proportion  of  carbon  that  excretine  contains;  no  substance 
haying  been  found  to  combine  with  it,  its  atomic  composition  was 
calculated  from  the  assumption  that  one  equivalent  contained  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur ;  and  the  following  formula  was  obtained: — 

78  eq.  Carbon    468 

78  eq.  Hydrogen    78 

1  eq.  Sulphur 16 

2  eq.  Oxygen    16 

Atomic  weight  of  Excretine  578 

In  my  former  communication  I  had  stated  that  when  the  tissue  of 
the  spleen  is  submitted  to  a  process  of  analysis  similar  to  that  adopted 
for  the  extraction  of  excretine,  a  substance  closely  alUed  to  choleste- 
rine  is  obtained.  This  subject  being  one  of  great  importance  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  1  have  resumed  the  investigation,  and 
placed  beyond  doubt  that  this  substance  is  really  ckolesterine.  Its 
presence  in  the  spleen  is  evidently  independent  of  that  which  might 
exist  in  the  blood  retained  by  this  organ  after  death.  Is  it  that  the 
spleen  secretes  cholesterine  ?  This  can  only  be  determmed  by  actual 
experiment ;  but  it  is  veir  remarkable  that  a  part  of  the  blood 
which  is  supplied  to  the  fiver  should  come  directly  from  an  organ 
containing  large  quantities  of  a  substance  known  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  bile. 

'*  Description  of  a  Chronometer  Compass.''  By  Ralph  Reeder, 
Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  U.S. 

This  instrument  is  a  combination  of  the  Universal  Dial  and  Chro- 
nometer, and  is  intended  to  show  the  errors  of  the  magnetic  needle, 

*  In  my  former  communication  I  had  erroneously  stated  that  excretine  con- 
tained nitrogen,  which  resulted  from  my  not  having  been  able  to  prepare  a  sufll-. 
dently  large  quantity  of  the  fubstance;  andi  moreover,  it  mi^ht  not  have  been 
perfectly  puret 
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both  at  sea  and  on  land>  and  in  clear  weather  to  perfonn  in  place  of 
the  needle. 

*'  Anatomical  Description  of  a  Species  of  Asteroid  Polypes,  pro- 
bably forming  the  type  of  a  new  genus  of  Alcyonidee/'  By  John 
Denis  Macdonald,  Assistant  Surgeon  R.N. 

March  19. — Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

*'  A  System  of  Train-Signalling,  by  which  also  disabled  Trains 
may  telegraph  for  assistance  without  the  aid  of  portable  apparatus." 
By  Charles  V.  Walker,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

When,  in  the  early  days  of  telegraphy,  messages  were  sent  and 
trains  were  signalled  on  the  same  wires,  no  facilities  existed  for 
reducing  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  latter  purpose,  to  a  simple 
form.  The  case  is  now  becoming  different,  special  wires  being 
largely  devoted  to  train  signals ;  hence  the  present  system. 

The  instrument  employed  is  a  large  electro-magnet,  with  a  move- 
able armature,  carrying  a  stem  and  a  hammer,  which  latter  strikes 
on  a  bell  by  the  direct  force  of  magnetism.  It  is  provided  with  a 
contact-maker,  a  spring,  the  depression  of  which  causes  a  current  to 
circulate.  The  bobbins  are  4  in.  X  3  in. ;  and  are  filled  with  ten 
pounds  of  covered  copper  wire.  No.  16  or  No.  18.  The  core  is  of 
five-eight  inch  iron.  The  armature  and  appendages  weigh  2 J  oz. 
Bells  of  this  kind  have  been  in  action  for  five  years  without  cleaning 
or  repairing.  The  battery  is  zinc-graphite,  and  a  solution  of  1  sulph. 
ac.  -f-  8  or  10  water.  The  plates,  7-i-  in.  X  3  in,,  are  placed  in  stone 
pots  that  contain  about  a  quart,  the  zinc  standing  in  a  gutta-percha 
slipper,  containing  mercury.  Batteries  of  this  kind  will  do  their 
work  untended  for  half  a  year  and  longer. 

The  language  consists  of  blows  on  the  bell ;  the  number  of  blows 
varies  according  to  the  train-signal  to  be  given.  The  distinctions 
required  for  ordinary  purposes  being  few,  the  bell -language  is  very 
appropriate,  from  its  addressing  the  ear,  from  its  simpHcity  and  from 
the  facility  with  which  the  signals  are  given  and  taken.  One  blow 
is  for  the  starting  of  an  ordinary  train  ;  twOy  for  an  express  ;  threes 
for  the  arrival  of  a  train ;  five,  for  stopping  all  trains ;  six,  for  testing. 
This  is  a  general  code ;  other  forms  of  code .  are  used  for  protecting 
level  crossings  and  junctions ;  but  the  fundamental  signals  of  the 
general  code  are  of  universal  application.  This  system  was  intro- 
duced five  years  ago  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway ;  and  at  the 
present  time  consists  of  about  100  bells,  to  which  additions  are  in 
progress. 

The  bells  are  connected  in  pairs,  both  bells  being  in  a  circuit  that 
terminates  in  the  earth  in  the  usual  way,  at  each  station.  The 
signal  is  made  by  depressing  the  spring  from  its  earth-contact,  upon 
the  zinc  end  of  the  battery,  the  graphite  end  being  in  permanent 
connexion  with  the  earth .  The  battery  being  thus  introduced  betwreen 
the  bell  and  the  earth,  a  current  circulates  along  the  wire  and  pro- 
duces one  blow  upon  the  bell.  The  home  bell  may  be  excluded  ot 
not  from  the  circuit,  when  a  signal  is  sent. 
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By  the  aboTe  arrangement  signals  are  sent  from  station  to  station. 
But  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  battery^  the  bell,  and  the  language 
allows  the  arrangements  to  be  so  modified  that  signals  may  be  made 
on  a  pair  of  bells  from  any  joint,  intermediate  between  two  bell- 
stations,  without  the  necessity  of  providing  the  signaller  with  any 
telegraph  or  battery,  or  any  electrical  apparatus  whatever.  The  ad- 
dition of  this  property  to  the  bells  does  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  their  being  in  perfect  action  and  constant  use  for  the  ordinary 
work  of  train-signalling,  and  therefore  if  the  guards  of  trains  and 
the  plate-layers  of  the  permanent  way  are  provided  with  a  signal  for 
expressing  their  wants,  a  great  advance  is  made  in  telegraphy,  and 
a  large  element  of  safety  is  gained  for  the  travelling  public. 

It  is  well  known  to  electricians  that,  if  two  equal  and  opposed 
currents  are  presented  to  the  respective  ends  of  a  wire,  no  evidence  is 
manifested  of  the  circulation  of  electiic  force ;  the  wire  is  in  a  null 
state,  as  much  so  as  if  no  current  was  presented  to  it.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  law,  in  connexion  with  the  simple  bell-system  above 
described,  the  circuit  is  made  to  contain  the  two  batteries,  one  at 
each  station,  as  well  as  the  pair  of  bells ;  the  same  pole,  the  graphite^ 
for  instance,  of  each  battery  being  connected  with  the  earth. 

When  the  home-station  signaller  desires  to  make  a  signal,  he 
depresses  the  spring  as  before ;  but  the  connexions  are  such,  that 
by  this  act  he  excludes  his  cum  battery  from  the  circuit.  The  circuit 
then  contains  but  one  battery, — ^namely  that  at  the  pass  station ;  the 
current  of  which  is  now  able  to  circulate  from  end  to  end,  being  no 
lopger  counterbalanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  current ;  and  con- 
sequently the  bells  are  sounded.  This,  then,  is  the  process  for  ordi- 
nary train-signalling,  under  this  arrangement. 

By  altering  the  contact-maker  so  that  it  inverts  the  battery  in  the 
circuit,  instead  of  putting  it  out  of  circuit,  both  batteries  are  made 
available  for  each  signal ;  and  consequently  the  power  and  with  it  the 
cost  of  each  may  be  reduced. 

But  the  null  state  of  the  wire  is  equally  well  and  very  readily 
destroyed,  by  connecting  it  with  the  earth  at  any  point  intermediate 
between  the  two  stations ;  for  by  this  process  a  complete  circuit  is 
made  or  channel  opened  for  the  discharge  of  both  ends  of  both 
batteries,  each  independently  of  the  other,  except  that  the  attached 
wire  between  the  earth  and  the  telegraph  wire  is  common  to  both 
circuits,  and  thus  the  bells  at  the  respective  stations  are  actuated  by 
the  batteries  of  the  respective  stations.  If  ten  blows  with  a  pause  of 
a  minute,  and  then  ten  more,  is  the  signal  that  the  engine  is  disabled; 
ten  blows,  and  a  minute  of  contact,  that  an  accident  has  happened ;  a 
ringing  continued  beyond  ten,  that  the  permanent  way  is  obstructed, 
the  stations  at  either  side  are  advised  and  can  take  the  measures 
necessary  to  meet  the  case. 

These  contacts  may  be  made  by  hooking  a  wire  or  rod  on  to  the  line 
wire  and  making  the  necessary  contacts  with  the  rail ;  or,  which  is 
better,  by  establishing  contact-makers,  properly  secured  at  frequent 
intervals  on  the  telegraph  posts. 

This  system  gives  to  those  in  charge  of  disabled  trains  a  certain 
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meand  of  asking  for  assistaace  from  any  point  of  the  open  railway, 
without  any  training  beyond  that  of  counting  ten  slowly  and  cor- 
rectly. In  practice,  as  between  Red-Hill  and  Reigate,  no  incanveni- 
ence  or  loss  of  electricity  has  been  suffered  from  counterbalancing  the 
two  currents. 

The  author  states  that  there  are  other  properties  of  opposed 
currents  to  be  communicated  on  another  occasion. 


XXXVI.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles, 

NOTES  ON  FROTH.       BT  DR.  GLADSTONE^  F.R.S. 

ALL  liquids,  when  shaken  up  with  air,  form  bubbles  ;  but  some 
allow  these  bubbles  to  break  and  disappear  the  moment  they 
are  at  rest,  while  others  give  rise  to  a  more  or  less  permanent  froth. 
This  difference  among  liquids  appears  to  be  of  a  specific  character, 
and  cannot  as  yet  be  shown  to  be  dependent  on  any  other  quality. 

As  a  general  rule,  aqueous  solutions  of  organic  bodies  are  most 
disposed  to  froth.  Beer  is  a  familiar  instance.  In  this  case  the 
formation  of  the  froth  is  originally  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
rising  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  liquid ;  but  its  permanence 
is  totally  independent  of  that,  or  indeed  of  any  dissolved  gas.  This 
was  proved  by  subjecting  some  beer  to  exhaustion  by  an  air-pump 
till  every  trace  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  air  it  contained  was  removed, 
withdrawing  it  from  the  vacuum,  and  shaking  it  immediately,  when 
a  fine  froth  was  produced  which  was  as  persistent,  or  nearly  so,  as 
if  the  beer  had  continued  brisk. 

Solutions  of  the  acetates  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  produce  a  per- 
manent froth.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  in  making  use 
of  mixtures  of  salts,  I  have  sometimes  distinguished  those  contain- 
ing an  acetate  by  this  property.  The  acetate  of  iron  is  pre-eminent; 
but  the  acetates  of  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals  share  this  property 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Yet  acetic  acid  itself  shows  no  disposition 
to  froth ;  and  the  bubbles  made  when  alcohol  or  aether  are  shaken, 
instantly  disappear.  Acetate  of  iron  gives  off  much  dissolved  air 
when  it  is  exhausted  by  the  pump,  but  it  froths  equaUy  afterwards. 
The  citrate  of  iron  is  analogous  to  the  acetate. 

This  property  of  frothing  is  quite  independent  of  specific  gravity. 
A  heavy  solution  of  sulphindigotic  acid  froths,  but  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  of  high  density  produces  no  persistent  bub- 
bles when  shaken ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  weak  solution  of 
soap,  that  differs  little  from  distilled  water,  will  produce,  as  every 
one  knows,  a  very  permanent  froth. 

The  froth  on  the  surface  of  a  coloured  liquid  is  always  of  a  lighter 
tint  than  the  liquid  itself.  This  is  what  might  be  anticipated,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  in  looking  at  froth,  we  see  the  light  which 
has  traversed  only  very  thin  films  of  the  liquid^  and  hence  has  been 
feubjected  to  but  little  absorption.  Sometimes,  however,  the  colour 
of  froth  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  liquid  on  which  it  floats  { 
cochineel,  for  instance,  givei^  a  deep  red  aqueous  soluticmi  which 
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ffdthB  considerably  when  agitated^  but  the  bubbles  ap|)eftr  of  a  pale 
bluish-purple.  This  is  due  to  the  dichromatic  character  of  the  liquids 
in  question ;  they  admit  msmy  rays  of  the  spectrum  fof  a  certain 
distttne^  which  are  afterwai'ds  absorbed,  and  that  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sum  of  the  rays  transmitted  by  the  thin  stratum  conveys  to  the 
observer  a  different  impression  of  dolour  to  that  which  is  conveyed  by 
those  tfeys  which  can  penetrate  a  thicker  stratum.  Thus  the  thin 
film  of  cochineal  solution  which  constitutes  a  bubble  transmits  the 
red  rsty,  a  yellowish-g^een  fay,  a  bluish-green  ray,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  blue  and  violet  of  the  spectrum  i  the  resulting  colour 
is  accordingly  bluish-purple  mixed  with  much  white  light :  a  thicker 
istratum  of  the  same  cuts  off  both  the  green  rays,  and  a  still  thicker 
one  transmits  only  the  red. 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  an  appearance  observed  in  pott- wine.  The 
new  wine,  when  shaken,  forms  a  bubble  which  is  faintly  red,  while 
old  port  forms  one  that  is  colourless.  This,  indeed,  is  sometimes 
taken  advantage  of  as  an  indication  of  the  age  of  pott.  The  diffel*- 
ence  arises  partly  from  a  gradual  change  that  takes  plade  in  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  wine,  partly  also  on  the  diminished  thick- 
itiesB  of  the  film  that  constitutes  the  bubble  of  the  older  and  'thinner' 
Wine.  If  old  port  be  placed  in  a  hollow  glass  wedge,  and  thus  in- 
terposed between  the  eye  and  a  slit  in  the  window- shutter  in  such  a 
Way  that  the  line  of  light  is  seen  ti*aversing  the  different  thicknesses 
of  the  liquid,  that  line  will  appear  white  where  the  stratum  is  thin- 
nest, and  will  become  red  very  suddenly  as  the  stratum  increases  ; 
almost  as  intensely  redi  in  fact,  as  when  the  thickness  is  considerable ; 
and  if  this  line  of  light  be  analysed  by  a  prism,  it  will  be  seen  that 
every  ray  of  the  spectrum  traverses  the  thin  stratum,  but  that  sud- 
denly they  are  cut  off,  all  at  very  nearly  the  same  distance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  red  ray  and  a  portion  of  the  orange»  which  are 
ttansmitted  through  almost  any  amount  of  the  liquid. 

Some  bubbles,  as  is  well  known,  exhibit  that  beautiful  phaeno- 
menon  designated  *  the  colours  of  thin  plates,'  or  'Newton's  ringSi' 
This  is  most  strikingly  displayed  by  the  froth  on  the  surface  of  the 
black  liquid  produced  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  oil 
of  turpentine :  the  plnj  of  colours  is  beautifully  relieved  against  the 
black  background. 


NOTE  ON  CAPILLARY  ACTION.      BY  G.  WERTtiBIM. 

The  theory  of  capillarity  rests  upon  the  hypothesis  that  thevolttme 
of  liquid  which  is  raised  above  the  level  is  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  section  of  the  solid  wall,  whatever  may  be  the  curvature 
of  this  contour.  This  hypothesis,  enunciated  by  Laplace  and  coin- 
cident with  that  of  Young,  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  from  which 
we  descend  to  the  development  of  all  particular  cases,  and  rise  on.  the 
other  hand  to  the  study  of  molecular  forces.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
too  carefully  verified ;  but  unfortunately  the  integration  of  the  fun- 
damental differential  equation  is  only  capable  of  being  effected  in 
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certain  particular  cascB,  so  that  its  ^cperimental  verification  has  been 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

To  effect  this  verification  in  a  more  general  manner,  I  have  ope- 
rated as  follows  I- — ^I  commenced  by  observing  the  asymptotic  curve 
generatrix  of  the  surface  of  the  meniscus  raised  by  a  plane ;  having 
measured  the  corresponding  values  of  the  ordinates  above  the  level, 
for  abscissae  very  close  to  each  other,  this  curve  was  afterwards  con- 
structed by  points,  and  the  area  and  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  surface  comprised  between  this  curve  and  the  two  axes  were 
determined  by  experiment.  The  same  determinations  were  effected 
for  menisci  raised  by  a  great  number  of  convex  cylinders  of  diffnent 
diameters,  and  by  means  of  Guldin's  theorem  the  volumes  of  the 
solids  generated  by  the  revolution  of  these  surfaces  round  the  axes 
of  their  cylinders  were  calculated.  In  the  same  way  the  capillary 
surface  of  the  liquid  included  between  two  parallel  planes,  placed  at 
different  distances  (2a),  was  found :  let  h  be  the  height  above  the 
level  of  the  lowest  point  of  this  curve,  h  the  area  of  the  section  of 
the  semi-meniscus,  and  /  the  breadth  of  one  plane;  2/(^  +  6)  will 
be  the  volume  of  the  liquid  raised. 

The  quotients  of  all  the  volumes  which  we  have  just  found  for 
one  liquid  at  the  same  temperature,  divided  by  the  corresponding 
contours  of  the  solid  bodies,  must  be  equal  amongst  themselves 
if  the  hypothesis  be  correct,  and  must  furnish  the  constant  of 

capillarity  ---  sin  ^  (in  which  0  is  the  designation  of  the  complement 

of  the  angle  formed  by  the  extreme  element  of  the  curve  with  the 
wall). 

This  process  does  not  apply  to  concave  cylindrical  surfaces ;  in 
these  we  can  only  observe  the  elevation  h  of  the  lowest  point  of  the 
surface,  and  this  is  what  I  have  done  with  a  great  number  of  tubes 
of  very  small  or  very  large  diameter ;  in  these  two  limiting  cases  the 
constant  of  capillarity  is  deduced  from  the  value  of  h  alone,  by  means 
of  the  well-known  formulae  of  Poisson. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  avoid  being  entirely  deprived  of  data  with  regard 
to  tubes  of  middle  size,  I  had  several  drawn  in  zinc ;  and  after  coat- 
ing their  inner  surfaces  with  wax,  I  immersed  one  extremity  in  a 
capsule  filled  with  fused  wax,  and  maintained  at  a  temperature 
slightly  superior  to  that  of  fusion.  The  ascension  took  place,  and 
after  cooling,  the  interior  column  retained  very  nearly  its  primitive 
height,  and  the  meniscus  its  original  surface ;  so  that  siter  dissolving 
the  wall  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  there  remained  a  cylinder  of  wax 
terminated  above  by  this  surface,  and  below  by  a  plane,  the  position 
of  which  in  relation  to  the  level  had  been  previously  determined :  h 
was  then  measured,  and  the  value  of  b  determined  upon  a  vertical 
section  passing  through  the  axis.  The  following  Table  contains  the 
averages  of  all  the  results  which  I  have  obtained : — 
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Sir 


Volumes  borne  (in  millimetres)  by  1  millim.  perimeter  (at  a  tempe- 
rature 50°  to  59°  F.,  except  witL  wax). 
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From  the  numbers  contained  in  this  Table  we  may  draw  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : — 

1.  Two  parallel  planes  raise  a  constant  volume,  whatever  may  be 
their  distance,  and  even  when  this  distance  is  infinitely  great.  As 
regards  water,  the  curve  which  I  have  found  for  a  single  plane 
accords  very  well  with  that  observed  by  Hagen ;  the  values  of  h 
between  two  planes  differ  but  little  from  those  found  by  Simon  (of 
Metz),  only  the  latter  physicist  has  wrongly  attempted  to  apply  to 
all  distances,  a  law  which  mathematicians  have  never,  enunciated 
except  as  being  approximatively  true  for  very  small  distances. 

2.  The  constant  capillarity  calculated  from  experiments  made 
with  narrow  tubes  with  some  liquids  is  equal,  and  with  others  far 
superior  to  that  determined  by  means  of  two  planes ;  it  is  accidental 
that  with  water  the  relation  between  these  two  values  is  evidently 
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equal  to  ~.  aa  has  been  pointed  out  by  Simon }  tbia  relf^tion  is  nearly 

2  for  the  chloride  of  iron  and  1  for  our  other  liquids. 

3.  The  mde  tubes  give  a  value  which  is  comprised  between  the 
two  preceding  values  when  the  latter  differ,  and  equid  to  them  when 
they  coincide  ;  this  is  what  takes  place  with  alcohol,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  only  experiment  of  verification  cited  by  Laplace 
and  Poisson  gave  a  result  which  accords  exactly  with  the  formula : 
it  would  not  have  been  so  if«  in  this  experiment,  Gray-Lussac  had 
made  use  of  water  instead  of  alcohol.  It  will  be  seen  also  why 
Frankenheim*  found  that  experiment  disagreed  with  the  formula, 
even  when  he  employed  tubes  of  an  internal  diameter  of  H  milUms. 

4.  In  proportion  as  the  radii  of  convex  cylinders  diminish  in  de- 
parting from  the  plane  where  this  radius  is  infinitely  great,  the  volume 
raised  continues  diminishing  for  the  fi9*8t  two  liquids ;  with  the  others 
this  diminution  commences  at  a  certain  limit  of  curvature^  and  in* 
creases  gradually  and  apparently  indefinitely.  Amongst  the  liquids 
which  I  have  tried,  aether  is  that  which  presents  the  most  constant 
volume ;  but  unfortunately  the  results  relating  thereto  are  less  cer- 
tain than  the  others,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  which  I  took 
to  diminish  the  evaporation  during  the  experiment.  And,  in  any 
ease,  it  is  not  to  the  absence  of  viscosity  that  this  constancy  would 
have  to  be  attributed ;  comparative  experiments  with  pure  water  and 
gum-water  haying  shown  that  viscosity,  although  retarding  the 
movement  when  the  equilibrium  is  established,  has  no  sensible  in- 
fluence upon  this  definitive  state. 

To  explain  these  facts,  one  might  be  tempted  to  admit  that  the 
angle  of  contingence  varies  with  the  curvature  of  the  wall ;  but  it 
may  be  demonstrated  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Thus,  if  we  consider 
only  the  menisci  of  water  and  chloride  of  iron  raised  by  one  plane, 
for  which  we  should  have  already  0  <  90°,  the  area  of  the  section 
would  be 

A=  —  sin  0, 
and  the  maximum  ordinate 

H=a  V2  sin^  >  a  "^An  0 ; 
whilst  experiment  constantly  gives 

I  also  show  that  for  ^==90°  we  have  the  coordinates  of  the  centra 
of  gravity, 

«^=|h,    y'=3H — ~H=0-19525H; 

in  proportion  as  0  diminishes,  the  centre  of  gravity  removes  from 
the  axis  of  the  ordinates,  whilst  it  is  in  reality  more  approximated 
to  this  than  it  would  be  according  to  this  formula. 

*  Poggendorff*!  AnmUen,  vol.  bxii,  p.  191, 
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It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  another  hjrpo* 
thesis,  and,  I  believe,  to  take  into  account  the  variable  thickness  of 
the  liquid  stratum  or  sheath  which  adheres  to  the  solid  body.  This 
hypothesis  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  series  of  experiments 
which  I  have  made  upon  the  elevation  of  the  solution  of  protoohlO'» 
ride  of  iron  between  two  parallel  iron  plates  which  I  fixed  to  the 
poles  of  a  Ruhmkorff 's  electfb-magnet.  The  lower  extremities  of 
these  plates  were  immersed  in  the  solution,  and  the  values  h  and  b 
for  the  different  distances  2a  were  already  known.  A  current  was 
then  passed  into  the  apparatus,  of  which  the  intensity  was  gradually 
increased  and  measured,  when  the  magnetic  liquid  was  seen  to  rise 
between  the  two  planes,  often  to  twice  or  three  times  its  original 
height,  whilst  the  surface  acquired  the  curvature  suitable  to  this  new 
elevation ;  but  for  each  intensity  of  magnetization  the  volume  raised 
remains  evidently  constant  whatever  be  the  distance  of  the  two 
planes ;  in  one  word,  things  go  on  as  if  the  constant  capillarity  had 
been  doubled  or  tripled.  We  know,  however,  from  the  experiments 
of  Brunner  and  Mousson,  that  the  attraction  of  the  liquid  upon  itself 
is  not  altered  by  its  magnetization ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
minuteness  of  the  changes  of  form  which  the  liquid  undergoes  when 
the  polar  surfaces  are  not  immersed  in  it,  and  the  fact  that  the  aug^enr 
tation  of  the  volume  elevated  is  independent  of  the  distance  of  the 
planes,  prove  that  we  have  not  to  do  with  an  effect  of  magnetic 
attraction  exerted  at  a  distance.  I  think,  therefore,  that  these  fEUsts 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  increase  of  thickness  of  the  adherent 
stratum,  an  increase  which  may  be  proved  directly. 

It  will  be  understood,  also,  that  as  every  change  of  temperature 
may  cause  this  thickness  to  vary,  the  influence  of  temperature  may 
be  very  different  from  that  foreseen  by  the  theory,  only  taking  into 
account  the  dilatation  of  the  liquid. — Comptes  Rendus,  May  18,*  1857, 
p.  1022.  

THE  IMPROVED  INDUCTION  COIL: 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal, 

Gentlemen, 
I  am  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Hearder,  after  his  communication 
to  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  for  July  11,  has  again  accused  me  of 
having  copied  his  induction  coil.  He  there  states,  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  London  Institution,  Mr.  Shuter 
of  Farringdon  Street,  when  speaking  about  my  induction  coil, 
asserted  "  that  he  (Mr.  Shuter)  had  had  almost  as  much  to  do  with 
its  construction  as  Mr.  fientley,  since  all  the  different  plans  for  car- 
rying out  the  mode  of  insulation,  &c.  were  concocted  between  them 
at  his  house;  that  Mr.  fientley  had  tried  various  thicknesses  of 
gutta-percha  with  different  degrees  of  success,  and  at  length  on  one 
occasion  came  running  to  him  (Mr.  Shuter)  with  breathless  delight, 
telling  him  that  he  had  actually  produced  a  spark  nearly  two  inches 
in  length.  These  statements  were  made  in  the  presence  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Letheby,  and  with  such  an  air  of  honest  frankness  that  I 
pouid  not  but  credit  thwn," 
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The  whole  of  this  statement,  if  made«  is  incorrect ;  but  as  Mr. 
Hearder  says  he  could  not  help  giving  credence  to  it,  it  follows  that 
he  cannot  really  believe  me  guilty  of  appropriating  his  contrivances* 
although  he  has  accused  me  of  doing  so.  Mr,  Hearder  appears  to 
think  that  I  have  acknowledged  his  claim  to  priority ;  I  have  done 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  I  merely  consider  the  claim  unworthy  of  dis- 
pute, and  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  any  space  in  your 
Journal. 

Mr.  Hearder  wishes  to  know  by  what  means  I  ascertained  that 
iny  contact-breaker  vibrated  2000  times  a  second,  and  suggests  that 
I  have  added  a  cipher  too  many.  The  mere  fact  that  my  machine 
can  be  made  to  act  ten  times  more  rapidly  than  he  imagined,  shows 
that  our  instruments  toork  diflferently,  although  Mr.  Hearder  will  not 
admit  any  di£ference  in  their  construction. 

The  method  adopted  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  vibration  was  simply 
to  press  a  card  upon  the  periphery  of  a  toothed  wheel,  which  was 
rotated  rapidly  until  the  musical  sound  emitted  by  the  card  was  in 
unison  with  the  tone  which  was  produced  at  the  contact-breaker ; 
the  number  of  teeth  on  the  wheel,-  multiplied  by  its  revolutions  per 
second,  gave  the  number  of  vibrations  for  that  particular  sound, 
which  was  200  x  10=2000. 

These  rapid  movements  need  not  excite  surprise,  as  small  springs 
have  vibrated  before  the  poles  of  electro-magnets  20,000  times  a 
second. 

If  Mr.  Hearder's  statements  about  the  coils  which  he  exhibited  in 
London  be  correct,  I  am  not  the  only  one  deceived  in  their  construc- 
tion, for  all  those  to  whom  I  had  spoken  on  the  subject  had  formed 
the  same  opinion  as  I  had  of  their  structure. 

Mr.  Hearder  seems  determined  to  do  what  he  can  to  deprive  me 
of  any  slight  credit  I  may  deserve,  and  he  does  not  seem  particular 
about  the  means  he  adopts  to  do  so.  He  first  tries  to  make  my  coil 
the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Shuter  and  myself ;  then  he  accuses  me 
of  having  copied  his  machine. 

It  is  evident  that  if  I  made  my  coil  after  Mr.  Hearder's  pattern,  I 
could  not  have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Shuter  for  his  assistance,  yet 
Mr.  Hearder  says  he  believes  I  was.  Mr.  Hearder  also  intimates 
that  my  name  ought  not  to  be  associated  with  the  improved  induc- 
tion coils ;  I  suggested  this  myself  in  my  January  communication, 
and  said  that  my  coil,  and  those  made  by  others,  ought  still  to  be 
called  Ruhmkorff's  coils. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  A.  Bentlby. 

[Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  see  very  clearly  the  respective  merits  of 
our  correspondents,  and  the  origin  of  their  difference  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  priority.  We  hope  the  discussion  will  terminate  here.  Each 
of  our  correspondents  has  his  coil.  The  next  question  is,  to  what 
good  purpose  is  he  about  to  turn  it  ?  The  man  who  does  most  with 
his  instrument  will  eventually  stand  highest,— J«  T.] 
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XXXVII.  On  the  Influence  of  Light  upon  Chlorine,  and  some 
remarks  on  Alchemy.  By  John  W.  Draper^  M,D,,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York^, 

SEVERAL  years  ago  I  observed  that  when  a  mixture  of  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen  is  exposed  to  lights  union  does  not  occur 
at  once^  but  that  a  certain  interval  must  elapse^  during  which 
absorption  takes  place,  the  combination  then  proceeding  in  a 
uniform  manner. 

It  is  by  the  chlorine  that  this  absorptive  agency  is  exercised^ 
the  indigo  ray  being  chiefly  influenced.  And  not  only  is  it  that 
ray  whidi  is  tiius  absorbed :  to  it  also  must  be  attributed  the  sub- 
sequent combination. 

Among  several  other  facts  connected  with  this  subject,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (July  1844),  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xlix.,  and  other  publications 
of  that  time,  there  is  one  to  which  I  would  particularly  direct 
attention.  Chlorine  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  has  ob- 
tained properties  not  possessed  by  chlorine  which  has  been  made 
and  kept  in  the  dark ;  and  the  change  is  by  no  means  transient, 
but  lasts  for  many  hours  and  even  days. 

In  their  recent  examination  of  this  fact.  Professor  Bunsen  and 
Dr.  Roscoe  do  not  appear  to  regard  the  modification  in  question 
as  being  of  so  permanent  a  nature.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been 
that  the  insolation  to  which  they  submitted  the  chlorine  was  not 
continued  su£Sciently  long,  or  perhaps  the  light  was  not  suffi- 
ciently intense.  My  opinion  was  founded  on  three  different 
conditions  of  the  experiment : — 1st,  on  the  behaviour  of  chlorine 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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itself^  confined  over  salt  water;  2nd^  on  the  effects  of  a  mixture 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  in  equal  volumes^  as  disengaged  from 
hydrochloric  acid  by  a  voltaic  current ;  3rd^  on  the  action  of  a 
solution  of  pure  chlorine  in  distilled  water.  In  each  of  these 
instances^  the  active  properties  imparted  to  the  chlorine  by  ex- 
posure to  light  were  plainly  perceptible  for  a  long  time  after. 
Indeed  I  infer  from  the  experiments  of  those  chemists^  that  they 
found  the  effects  to  continue  for  a  certain  brief  period.  If  they 
do  so  continue,  though  only  in  a  momentary  manner,  after  the 
light  has  been  shut  off,  I  do  not  see  in  what  other  way  we  are 
to  explain  the  result,  than  on  the  principle  of  a  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  chlorine.  In  this  interpretation  it  is  very  well 
known  that  Berzelius  coincided,  in  his  account  of  my  experi- 
ments in  the  ^Annual  Report'  for  1847. 

At  first  I  thought  that  there  was  a  general  analogy  between 
the  case  of  chlorine  thus  thrown  into  an  active  state,  and  that  of 
iron  in  its  passive  condition.  An  iron  wire  wliich  has  been  made 
passive,  will  quickly  revert  to  the  condition  of  activity  if  sub- 
mitted to  any  jarring,  vibration,  or  other  trivial  disturbance ;  its 
passive  state  being  in  one  sense  permanent,  though  very  easily 
lost.  But  subsequently  I  found  many  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  impression  is  of  a  much  more  lasting  nature,  and 
resembles  that  on  phosphorus  after  a  similar  exposure  to  the 
indigo  rays.  As  an  illustration  of  what  is  here  meant,  I  may 
relate,  that  having  obtained  a  thin  stratum  of  perfectly  white 
phosphorus  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  I  exposed  it  to  a  motion- 
less solar  spectrum,  and  found  that  it  turned  of  a  dark  brown 
colour  in  those  spaces  on  which  the  more  refrangible  rays  fell, 
the  effect  reaching  a  maximum  under  the  indigo  ray.  The  fixed 
lines  of  Praunhofer  were  very  prettily  depicted  as  white  streaks, 
particularly  the  larger  ones  at  H.  I  kept  this  sample  of  phos- 
phorus for  several  years  without  its  showing  any  disposition  to 
resume  the  active  state. 

Professor  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Roscoe  dwell  very  appropriately  on 
the  disturbing  effects  of  minute  quantities  of  extraneous  gases, 
mingled  with  chlorine,  on  photo-chemical  induction.  No  one 
who  has  used  a  tithonometer  can  have  failed  to  make  a  similar 
remark.  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  that  subject  in  its 
more  general  aspect ;  and  I  will  ingenuously  confess  that  I  have 
made  several  attempts  at  the  transmutation  of  metals,  on  the 
principle  of  compelling  them,  by  the  aid  of  solar  light,  to  be  dis- 
engaged from  states  of  combination,  in  the  midst  of  resisting  or 
disturbing  media. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  one  of  these  alchemical 
attempts.  In  the  focus  of  a  burning-lens,  12  inches  in  dia- 
meter, was  placed  a  Q:lass  fiask  2  inches  in  diameter,  containing 
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nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  volame  of  water.  Into  the 
nitric  acid  were  poured  alternately  small  quantities  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  hydrochloric  acid^  the  object  being  to 
cause  the  chloride  of  silver  to  form  in  a  minutely  divided  state^ 
so  as  to  produce  a  milky  liquid^  into  the  interior  of  which  the 
brilliant  converging  cone  of  light  might  pass^  and  the  currents 
generated  in  the  &sk  by  the  heat^  might  drift  all  the  chloride 
successively  through  the  light.  The  chloride^  if  otherwise  ex- 
posed to  tne  sun^  merely  blackens  upon  the  surface,  the  interior 
parts  undergoing  no  change;  this  difficulty  I  hoped  therefore  to 
avoid.  The  burning-glass  promptly  brings  on  a  decomposition 
of  the  salt,  evolving  on  the  one  hand  chlorine,  and  disengaging 
a  metal  on  the  other.  In  one  experiment  the  exposure  lasted 
from  11  A.M.  to  1  P.M.J  it  was  therefore  equal  to  a  continuous 
midday  sun  of  seventy-two  hours.  The  metal  was  disengaged 
very  well.  But  what  is  it  ?  It  cannot  be  silver,  since  nitric 
acid  has  no  action  upon  it.  It  burnished  in  an  agate  mortar, 
but  its  reflexion  is  not  like  the  reflexion  of  silver :  it  is  yellower. 
The  light  must  therefore  have  so  transmuted  the  original  silver 
as  to  enable  it  to  exist  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid.  In  1837 
I  published  some  experiments  on  the  nature  of  this  decomposi- 
tion in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Though  this  experiment,  and  several  modifications  of  it  which 
I  might  relate,  fail  to  establish  any  permanent  change  in  the 
metal  under  trial  in  the  sense  of  an  actual  transmutation,  it  does 
not  follow  .that  we  should  despair  of  a  final  success.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Nature  has  made  fifty  elementary  substances  of 
a  metallic  form,  many  of  them  so  closely  resembling  one  another 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished ;  moreover,  chlorine  and 
other  elementary  substances  can  be  changed  by  the  sunlight  in 
some  respects  permanently ;  and  if  silver  has  not  thus  far  been 
transmuted  into  a  more  noble  metal,  as  platinum  or  gold,  it  has 
at  all  events  been  made  transiently  into  a  something  which 
is  not  silver.  Those  who  will  reflect  a  little  on  the  matter,  can- 
not fail  to  observe  that  the  sun-rays  really  possess  many  of  the 
powers  once  fabulously  imputed  to  the  powder  of  projection  and 
the  philosopher's  stone. 

XXXVIII.  On  the  Induction  Apparatus.  By  the  Rev.  N.  J. 
Callan,  D,D,^  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  College,  Maynooth^, 

IT  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  I  discovered  the 
method  of  making  the  induction  coil,  or  a  coil  by  which  an 
electric  current  of  enormous  intensity  may  be  produced  with  the 


*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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aid  of  a  single  galvanic  cell^ — ^a  coil  which  is  now  to  be  used  for 
working  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  Mr.  Faraday  was  the  first  who 
developed  the  laws  of  electrical  induction ;  but  he  did  not  discover 
the  method  of  making  a  coil  by  which  a  current  of  very  great 
intensity  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  very  small  battery. 
This  was  first  discovered  in  Maynooth  College  in  1836.  In  the 
summer  of  1837^  I  sent  the  late  Mr.  Sturgeon  a  small  coil 
which  he  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Electrical  Society  in 
London,  and  from  which  he  gave  shocks  to  several  of  the  mem- 
bers. After  the  meeting,  I  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  him, 
in  which  he  described  the  astonishment  of  those  who  experienced 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  coil.  This  was  the  first  indue* 
tion  coil  of  great  power  ever  seen  outside  the  College  of  May- 
nooth. The  first  notice  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  coil  is  found  in 
a  paper  of  mine  published  in  the  London  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine for  December  1836.  In  1836  and  1837  I  also  discovered 
that  the  intensity  of  the  current  induced  in  the  coil  increased 
with  the  number  of  cells  employed,  and  that  a  shock  ma^  be  got 
from  the  coil  at  the  moment  of  making  as  well  as  of  breakmg  con- 
nexion with  the  battery.  In  April  1837 1  published,  in  Sturgeon's 
'  Annals  of  Electricity,'  a  description  of  an  instrument  which  I 
devised  for  producing  a  rapid  succession  of  electrical  currents  in 
the  coil  by  rapidly  making  and  breaking  communication  with 
the  battery.  This,  as  Mr.  Bachhoffner  says  in  one  of  his  papers 
published  in  Sturgeon's  '  Annals,'  was  the  first  contact-breaker 
ever  made.  Thus,  before  April  1837  I  had  completed  the  coil 
as  a  machine  for  producing  a  regular  supply  of  electricity.  From 
1837  till  the  end  of  1854  my  attention  was  directed  to  other 
matters.  Since  the  beginning  of  1855,  I  made  a  long  series  of 
experiments  on  the  various  parts  of  the  induction  coil  and  appa- 
ratus. Although  my  experiments  are  not  yet  finished,  I  thought 
it  better  to  lay  the  results  already  obtained  before  the  British 
Association*. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  my  experiments : — First,  a 
method  of  getting  a  shock  directly  from  the  armature  of  a  mag- 
net at  the  moment  of  its  demagnetization ;  secondly,  the  dis- 
covery of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  new  fact  or  law  connected  with 
the  action  of  iron  on  a  battery  by  which  it  is  magnetized,  viz. 
that  if  iron  be  put  into  a  coil  of  covered  wire,  the  ends  of  which 
are  connected  with  a  battery,  the  quantity  of  electricity  flowing 
from  the  same  battery  through  another  coil  connected  with  it 
will  be  considerably  greater  when  the  first  toil  is  nearly  fiUed 
with  iron  than  when  there  is  little  or  no  iron  in  it ;  thirdly,  a 

*  This  paper  was  read  in  Section  A.  (on  Mathematics  and  Physics)  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Duhhn.  The  paper  being  hastily 
written,  some  things  were  omitted  which  are  here  supphed. 
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form  of  core  which  has  five  advantages  over  the  cores  in  common 
use,  which  will  enable  us  to  get  intensity  and  quantity  currents, 
and  may  therefore  answer  for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  and  for  the 
electric  light ;  fourthly,  an  improved  method  of  insulating  the 
secondary  coil ;  fifthly,  a  contact-breaker  in  which  the  striking 
parts  are  copper,  and  which  acts  as  weU  as  if  they  were  platina ; 
sixthly,  an  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  condenser,  which 
appears  to  me  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  I  have  seen ; 
lastly,  some  new  facts  regarding  the  condenser,  and  an  improved 
method  of  making  it. 

The  first  result  is  a  means  of  obtaining,  not  from  a  coil  sur- 
roundiQg  the  armature  of  a  magnet,  but  from  the  armature  itself, 
a  voltaic  current  capable  of  giving  a  shock.  This  result  is  ob- 
tained by  making  a  coil  of  fine  insulated  iron  wire,  and  an  elec- 
tro-magnet of  such  a  form  that  the  coil  will  fit  between  its  poles. 
The  iron  coil  is  then  the  armature  of  the  magnet.  If  the  helix  of 
the  electro-magnet  be  connected  with  a  battery,  the  iron  becomes 
magnetized;  and  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  magnetized 
iron,  the  coil  of  iron  wire,  or  the  armature  of  the  electro-magnet, 
will  be  also  magnetized,  and  will  lose  its  magnetism  when  the 
connexion  between  the  battery  and  electro-magnet  is  broken,  or 
when  the  electro-magnet  is  demagnetized.  If,  at  the  moment 
the  iron  coil  loses  its  magnetism,  the  ends  of  it  be  held  in  the 
hands,  a  shock  will  be  felt.  If  the  ends  of  the  iron  coil  be  con- 
nected with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  the  needle  will  be  deflected 
at  the  moment  the  coil  is  magnetized  by  the  electro-magnet. 
Hence  at  the  moment  of  magnetization  or  demagnetization,  an 
electric  current  is  produced  in  each  section  of  the  iron  at  right 
angles  to  its  magnetic  axis.  From  this,  two  inferences  may  be 
drawn, — first,  that  if  for  the  copper  coils  used  in  magnetic  tele- 
graphs, coils  of  iron  wire  were  substituted,  electrical  currents  of 
greater  intensity  might  be  obtained ;  secondly,  that  if  iron  wire 
were  used  in  the  secondary  coil  of  induction  coils,  the  intensity 
of  the  secondary  currents  would  be  increased. 

Here  I  shall  take  occasion  to  explain  the  causes  which  produce 
the  secondary  current  in  the  induction  coil.  I  believe  that  this 
current  is  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  three  inductive 
forces ;  one  arising  from  the  sudden  cessation  or  destruction  of 
the  magnetism  of  the  core,  the  second  from  the  cessation  of  the 
magnetism  of  the  primary  coil,  and  the  third  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  magnetism  of  the  secondary  coil  at  the  moment  the 
connexion  between  the  battery  and  primary  coil  is  broken.  This 
supposes,  first,  that  as  long  as  the  primary  coil  is  connected  with 
the  battery,  magnetic  power  is  given,  not  only  to  the  iron  core, 
but  also  to  the  primary  and  secondary  coils ;  and  secondly,  that 
in  each  of  them,  at  the  moment  of  losing  its  magnetism^  an  electric 
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current  is  produced  in  each  of  them  as  well  as  in  all  contiguous 
conductors.  Both,  I  think,  may  be  satisfactorily  proved.  First, 
every  one  knows  that  the  iron  core  is  magnetized  by  the  primary 
current.  Secondly,  the  primary  coil  itself  is  a  magnet  as  long 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  battery ;  for  every  wire  or  conductor 
through  which  a  voltaic  current  flows  has  magnetic  properties  : 
one  of  its  sides  will  attract  the  north  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
and  the  opposite  will  attract  the  south  pole ;  so  that  if  the  wire 
be  placed  over  the  needle  at  rest,  the  latter  will  be  deflected  from 
the  magnetic  meridian.  The  wire,  or  conductor  of  a  galvanic 
current  has  its  magnetic  poles,  not  at  its  extremities,  but  at  its 
opposite  sides ;  so  that  were  the  wire  divided  into  two  halves 
along  its  length,  one  half  would  be  a  north  and  the  other  a  south 
magnetic  pole.  The  magnetic  axis  of  such  a  wire  is  one  of  its 
diameters,  or  a  line  joining  its  opposite  sides.  Thirdly,  the 
secondary  coil  is  a  magnet  when  the  primary  coil  is  connected 
with  the  battery.  This  is  evident  when  the  secondary  coil  is 
made  of  iron  wire ;  for  the  primary  current  magnetizes  iron  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  as  well  as  iron  enclosed  within  it :  it  in- 
duces in  each  section  of  the  surrounding  as  well  as  of  the  enclosed 
iron,  an  electrical  current  which  magnetizes  the  iron.  I  have 
found  by  experiment  that  iron  outside  the  primary  coil  is  not  so 
strongly  magnetized  as  iron  enclosed  within  it.  When,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  the  secondary  coil  is  made  of  copper  wire,  it 
is  also  a  magnet ;  for  the  primary  current  induces  an  electrical 
current  in  each  spiral  of  the  secondary  coil  of  copper,  as  well  as 
in  each  section  of  the  iron  core.  This  current  magnetizes  each 
spiral  of  the  copper  coil,  and  makes  the  whole  coil  a  magnet  at 
the  moment  the  primary  coil  is  connected  with  the  battery. 
Now  we  must  suppose,  that  as  the  primary  current,  whilst  it 
continues  to  flow,  maintains  in  the  iron  core  the  magnetic  power 
produced  by  the  currents  induced  in  each  section  of  the  iron  at 
the  moment  the  primary  coil  is  connected  with  the  battery, 
although  these  currents  last  but  an  instant,  so  also  the  same 
primary  current  will  maintain  in  each  of  the  spirals  of  the  copper 
coil  the  magnetisni  given  to  them  by  the  currents  induced  in 
them  at  the  moment  the  battery  connexion  is  made.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  continuance  of  the  primary  current  should 
not  maintain  its  first  effect  in  the  copper  spirals  as  well  as  in 
the  iron,  since.the  first  effect  is  the  same  in  both,  viz.  the  mag- 
netization of  both.  Hence,  when  the  priniary  wire  of  an  induc- 
tion coil  is  connected  with  a  battery,  the  secondary  coil  is  always 
a  magnet,  as  well  as  the  core  and  primary  coil ;  and  therefore  in 
every  induction  coil  we  have  three  magnets  so  long  as  its  pri- 
mary coil  is  connected  with  a  voltaic  battery ;  and  the  three  lose 
their   magnetism  the  moment  the  battery  communication   is 
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broken.  Now  in  every  magnet^  at  the  moment  of  the  cessation 
of  its  magnetism^  an  electric  current  is  produced  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  ma^etic  axis^  in  the  magnet  itself  and  in 
all  contiguous  bodies.  Firsts  it  has  been  already  shown  that  at 
the  moment  iron  loses  its  magnetic  power^  an  electric  current  is 
produced  in  each  section  of  it  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
magnetic  axis.  By  the  laws  of  induction^  these  currents  induce 
parallel  ones  in  every  contiguous  conductor.  Secondly^  when  a 
current  flowing  from  a  battery  through  a  copper  wire  ceases^  the 
wire  loses  its  magnetism ;  and  it  is  found  by  experiment^  that  at 
the  moment  of  losing  its  magnetism^  an  opposite  electrical  current 
is  produced  in  the  whole  length  of  the  wire,  or  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  its  magnetic  axis.  Hence,  because  in  every  in- 
duction coil  excited  by  a  battery  there  are  three  magnets,  viz. 
the  core,  the  primary  and  secondary  coils,  having  a  common  axis, 
and  because^  at  the  moment  the  connexion  with  the  battery  is 
broken  the  three  lose  their  magnetic  power,  an  electrical  current 
is  produced  in  each  section  ot  each  of  the  magnets  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  their  common  axis;  and  these  currents  in  each 
magnet  induce  electrical  currents  in  the  other  two.  Therefore, 
when  the  connexion  with  the  battery  is  broken,  a  current  is  pro- 
duced in  the  secondary  coil,  which  is  the  result  of  the  combined 
action  of  three  inductive  forces  arising  from  the  suspension  of 
the  magnetism  of  the  core,  of  the  primary  and  of  the  secondary 
eoil.  When  the  secondary  coil  is  made  of  iron  wire,  the  mag- 
netic power  it  will  receive  from  the  primary  current,  and  from 
the  magnetic  inductive  force  of  the  core,  will  be  far  greater  than 
if  it  be  made  of  copper  wire;  and  therefore  the  intensity  of  the 
secondary  current  in  a  coil  of  iron  wire  must  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  secondary  current  in  a  coil  of  copper  wire.  I 
showed,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Dublin, 
an  induction  coil  in  which  the  secondary  wire  was  of  iron :  its 
length  was  about  21,000  feet^  and  its  thickness  about  the  y^^ydth 
of  an  inch.  With  a  single  cell,  6  inches  by  4,  and  without  a 
condenser,  this  coil  gave  sparks  half  an  inch  long.  Should  a 
condenser  of  the  proper  size  increase  the  length  of  the  sparks,  as 
it  does  in  Mr.  Gassiot^s  great  coil,  in  a  thirtyfold  ratio,  my  coil 
ought  to  give  sparks  15  inches  long  with  a  single  cell.  I  have 
not  yet  tried  it  with  a  condenser :  I  made  two  large  condensers, 
in  which,  when  both  were  united^  the  acting  surface  of  each  plate 
exceeded  600  square  feet.  After  being  used  for  some  time,  the 
insulation  of  the  plates  gave  way,  and  the  action  of  the  con- 
denser became  feeble,  and  once  ceased  altogether.  I  intend  to 
reconstruct  both  condensers  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  try  their 
effect  on  the  coil,  on  which  I  have,  since  the  meeting  of  the 
Association,  coiled  about  28,000  feet  more  of  fine  iron  wire,  so 
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that  at  present  the  length  of  the  secondary  coil  is  nearly  50^000 
feet.  Since  the  increased  length  of  wire  was  put  on  the  coil,  I 
have  got  from  it^  with  a  single  cell^  6  inches  by  4^  and  without  a 
condenser^  sparks  ff ths  of  an  inch  in  length.  I  expect  that 
with  the  same  battery  it  wiU  give  sparks  at  least  an  inch  long 
without  a  condenser.  This  is^  I  believe^  the  most  powerful  coil 
ever  made. 

The  second  result  is,  that  if  a  bundle  of  iron  wire  be  put  into 
a  coil  of  insulated  thick  copper  wire  connected  with  a  battery, 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  will  flow  through  another  coil 
in  contact  with  the  same  battery,  will  be  considerably  greater 
when  the  iron  wires  are  in  the  first  coil  than  when  they  are 
altogether  or  partly  removed.  This  I  found  by  using  a  contact* 
breaker  worked  by  an  electro-magnet,  the  helix  of  which  was 
connected  with  the  same  battery  by  which  an  induction  coil  was 
excited.  In  trying  the  effect  of  the  induction  coil  without  an 
iron  core  in  its  primary  coil,  I  found  that  the  action  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnet of  the  contact-breaker  was  slow  and  feeble.  When 
a  few  wires  were  put  into  the  primary  coil,  the  action  of  the 
contact-breaker  was  sensibly  increased ;  and  when  the  primary 
coil  was  filled  or  nearly  filled  with  wire,  the  attraction  of  the 
electro-magnet  became  considerably  stronger,  and  consequently 
the  voltaic  current  flowing  round  it  must  have  been  considerably 
increased.  Since  the  core  of  the  induction  coil  increases  the 
quantity  of  electricity  flowing  from  the  battery  through  the  helix 
of  the  electro-magnet,  we  must  suppose  that  the  iron  of  the 
magnet  reciprocally  increases  the  quantity  of  electricity  trans- 
mitted through  the  primary  coil,  and  that  therefore  little  or  no 
battery  power  is  lost  by  using  an  electro-magnet  for  making  and 
breaking  contact,  instead  of  the  magnetized  core  of  the  coil. 
Hence  it  appears  also  to  follow,  that  a  secondary  current  of  greater 
intensity  may  be  got  with  a  battery  of  given  power  from  a  great 
number  of  small  coils  than  from  one  large  one,  in  which  the 
conducting  power  of  the  primary  coil  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
conducting  powers  of  the  primary  wires  of  all  the  small  coils ; 
for  the  magnetic  power  of  the  core  of  each  of  the  small  coils  will 
be  increased  by  the  magnetism  of  the  cores  of  the  others. 

The  third  result  is  a  form  of  core  which  has  five  advantages 
over  all  the  cores  in  common  use,  and  which  may  enable  us  to 
get  electrical  currents  having  at  the  same  time  great  intensity 
and  considerable  quantity,  and  may  therefore  be  very  useful  for 
working  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  for  producing  the  electric 
light.  In  my  experiments  on  the  core,  I  have  used  cores  of  six 
different  forms,  and  varying  in  weight  from  one  pound  to  two 
hundred  and  a  half  of  iron  wire.  I  have  used,  first,  a  core  of 
uninsulated  iron  wire  coiled  on  an  iron  bar  j  secondly,  the  ordi- 
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nary  bundle  of  iron  wires ;  thirdly^  an  elliptical  or  flat  bundle  of 
wires ;  fourthly,  a  coil  of  covered  iron  wire ;  fifthly,  a  core  con- 
sisting  of  a  coil  of  insulated  iron  wire  and  of  a  bundle  of  iron 
wire ;  lastly,  a  core  consisting  of  two  concentric  coils  of  insulated 
iron  wire,  one  made  of. fine,  the  other  of  thick  wire. 

When  the  uninsulated  iron  wire  coiled  on  a  bar  of  iron  was 
employed  as  a  core,  the  spark  produced  by  the  secondary  coil 
was  less  in  length  and  brightness  than  when  the  iron  bar  alone 
was  used;  because  a  complete  circuit  was  formed  between  some 
of  the  spirals  and  those  above  them,  whilst  the  other  spirals  were 
insulated  from  each  other  by  the  oxide  of  iron  on  the  surface  of 
the  wire. 

The  elliptical  or  flat  bundle  of  wire  receives  from  a  given 
voltaic  current  flowing  through  a  primary  coil  made  of  wire  of 
given  length  and  thickness,  greater  magnetic  intensity  than  a 
cylindrical  bundle  does ;  because  when  the  length  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  two  bundles  is  the  same,  a  section  of  the  former 
is  smaller,  and  contains  less  iron  than  a  section  of  the  latter. 
Therefore,  if  the  two  coils  be  connected  with  the  same  battery, 
the  same  qi;antity  of  electricity  will  flow  through  both ;  and  the 
quantity  of  iron  in  the  flat  or  eUiptical  one  being  less  than  in  the 
cylindrical  one,  it  will  be  more  intensely  magnetized. 

I  find  that  all  cores  consisting  of  bundles  of  parallel  wires 
have  five  defects.  First,  in  each  section  of  every  wire  in  such 
cores  an  electrical  current  is  induced  by  the  primary  current, 
and  all  those  currents  may  return  to  the  points  where  they  ori- 
ginated ;  or  there  is  a  complete  circuit  for  them,  which  is  found 
to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  secondary  current.  Some  have 
imagined  that  by  insulating  the  wires  of  the  core  from  each 
other,  they  have  prevented  all  complete  circuits.  But  these  per- 
sons seem  to  have  forgotten,  or  not  to  have  adverted  to  the  fact> 
that  when  the  wires  of  the  coil  are  insulated  from  each  other, 
the  primary  current  induces  an  electrical  current  in  each  section 
of  every  wire. 

The  second  defect  consists  in  this,  that  the  currents  induced 
in  each  section  of  every  wire  are  opposed  by  those  in  the  corre- 
sponding sections  of  all  the  adjoining  wires;  and  thus  the  mag- 
netic power  which  the  primary  current  is  capable  of  producing 
in  the  core  is  greatly  diminished,  and  is  less  than  it  would  be  if 
all  the  wires  were  in  close  contact  with  each  other ;  and  conse- 
quently the  intensity  of  the  secondary  current  is  diminished. 

The  third  defect  is,  that  the  immense  quantity  of  electricity 
set  in  motion  by  the  primary  current  in  all  the  sections  of  each 
wire  in  the  core  is  lost :  it  remains  within  the  core,  and  cannot 
be  used  for  producing  any  electrical  effect. 

The   fourth  defect   is,   that  we  cannot  ascertain  the  effect 
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which  a  condenser  applied  to  the  primary  coil  has  on  these  cur- 
rents. 

The  fifth  defect  is^  that  we  cannot  apply  a  Leyden  jar  or  any 
condenser  to  the  currents  themselves. 

I  have  found  that  a  core  consisting  of  a  coil  of  insulated  or 
covered  iron  wire  is  free  from  all  these  defects.  In  such  a  core 
thare  is  no  complete  circuit  for  any  current  in  any  section  of  the 
iron :  for  the  electrical  currents  produced  by  the  primary  current 
in  the  sections  of  an  enclosed  iron  coil  move  in  the  directions  of 
the  spirals  of  the  coil;  and  since  no  spiral  returns  to  itself^  no 
current  can  return  to  the  point  where  it  originated.  Neither 
does  the  current  in  any  spiral  of  the  coil  oppose  those  in  the 
adjoining  spirals ;  for  the  currents  in  all  the  spirals  tiow  in  the 
same  direction^  or  in  the  direction  q£  the  primary  current. 
Thirdly^  since  all  the  currents  in  the  spirals  of  the  iron  coil 
flow  in  the  same  direction  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
coil,  they  must  unite  and  form  one  current,  having  an  inten- 
sity equal  to  the  sum  of  their  intensities.  This  I  have  proved 
by  using  a  coil  of  very  fine  insulated  iron  wire,  about  10,000  feet 
in  length,  as  the  core  of  a  copper  coil.  When  the  connexion 
between  the  ends  of  the  copper  coil  and  a  single  cell  was  broken, 
sparks  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  passed  between  the  ends  of 
the  thin  iron  wire  without  using  a  condenser.  Fourthly,  by 
connecting  the  primary  coil  with  a  condenser,  I  have  found 
that  the  intensity  of  the  current  in  the  core  is  increased  as  it  is 
in  the  current  of  the  secondary  coil.  Fifthly,  by  connecting  the 
ends  of  the  core  or  iron  coil  with  a  Leyden  jar,  the  length  of  the 
spark  is  diminished  and  its  brightness  increased.  The  effect  of 
the  condenser  on  the  currents  in  the  core  may  assist  us  in  under* 
standing  the  action  of  the  condenser,  which  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained. 

A  core  consisting  of  a  coil  of  insulated  iron  wire,  has  not  only 
the  advantages  of  being  free  from  the  five  defects  to  which  all 
the  cores  in  common  use  are  subject,  but  it  wiU  also  enable  us  to 
get  electrical  currents  having  at  the  same  time  great  intensity 
and  considerable  quantity,  and  may  therefore  be  very  advanta- 
geous for  working  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  for  producing 
the  electric  light.  If  we  make  a  core  of  thirty  covered  iron  wires, 
each  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  100  feet  long,  and  wind  over 
the  iron  coil  a  covered  copper  wire  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  we 
can,  with  the  aid  of  two  cells  and  a  suitable  condenser,  obtain 
thirty  electrical  currents,  each  having  a  considerable  quantity  of 
electricity,  because  the  wires  are  short  and  thick,  and  an  intensity 
greater  than  that  which  is  required  for  the  electric  light.  Sixty 
covered  iron  wires,  of  the  same  length  and  thickness  as  those  in 
the  core,  may  be  rolled  on  the  copper  coil.     Another  coil  of  cop- 
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per  wire,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick^  may  be  put  over  the  second 
iron  one^  and  over  this  copper  coil  we  may  wind  sixty  or  eighty 
covered  iron  wires^  each  100  feet  long  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Then  the  innermost  iron  coil  will  be  the  core  of  the  first 
copper  one ;  the  second  iron  coil  will  be  the  secondary  coil  of  the 
first  copper  coil^  and  the  core  of  the  second;  the  tlurd  iron  coil 
will  be  the  secondary  coil  of  the  second  copper  coil.  If  the  copper 
wires  be  connected  with  a  battery  of  six  cells^  each  about  6  inches 
square,  and  a  condenser  of  sufficient  size^  an  enormous  magnetic 
power  will  be  given  to  the  150  or  170  wires  of  the  iron  coils; 
and  consequently  150  or  170  electric  currents  of  considerable  ^ 
quantity  and  intensity  will  be  produced  as  often  as  the  connexion  ' 
between  the  copper  wires  and  the  battery  is  broken.  If  neces- 
sary,  the  number  of  iron  coils,  and  therefore  the  number  of  elec* 
trie  currents,  may  be  increased.  Mr.  Shephard  has  got  a  bril-* 
liant  electric  light  from  eighty  electric  currents  produced  in  coils 
of  copper  wire  on  the  armatures  of  permanent  magnets.  I  think 
that  150  currents  produced  by  the  coil  I  have  described  would 
far  exceed  in  quantity  and  intensity  the  eighty  currents  obtained 
from  Mr.  Shephard^s  machine. 

The  electric  light  may  perhaps  be  produced  by  several  coils, 
like  the  one  I  showed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  and 
which  has  given  sparks  the  l^th  of  an  inch,  with  one  cell  and 
without  a  condenser.  The  secondary  coil  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  each  of  which  will  give  sparks  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
I  intend  to  make  four  or  five  other  coils  of  equal  power,  and  to 
divide  the  secondary  coil  of  each  into  six  or  eight  parts.  The 
ends  of  the  wire  of  each  part  wiU  be  left  projecting  from  the 
coil.  Thus  in  the  five  or  six  coils  there  will  be  between  thirty 
and  forty  small  secondary  coils,  each  containing  about  8000  or 
10,000  feet  of  fine  iron  wire.  Each  of  these  secondary  coils 
will  give  sparks  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  with  a  battery 
of  five  or  six  cells  and  without  a  condenser.  With  a  good  con- 
denser we  may  fairly  expect  that  each  will  give  sparks  nearly  2 
inches  in  length.  Thus  with  a  battery  of  five  or  six  cells  I 
think  I  shall  have  between  thirty  and  forty  currents,  each  capable 
of  passing  through  about  2  inches  of  air.  If  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  thirty  or  forty  small  coils  be  connected  with  the  opposite 
coatings  of  several  large  Leyden  jars,  and  the  sparks  be  passed 
between  two  coke-points,  a  brilliant  light  may  be  produced. 
Besides  the  coil  which  I  have  described^  and  which  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  I  made  another  which  was  40  inches  long,  was 
divided  into  nine  parts,  and  in  which  there  were  at  least  70,000 
feet  of  fine  iron  wire.  Unfortunately,  the  secondary  coil  was  seri- 
ously injured  before  I  was  able  to  make  a  single  trial  of  its  power. 
In  dividing  the  two  coils  into  several  parts,  I  had  three  objects 
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in  view.  First,  to  secure  better  insulation.  The  division  of  the 
secondary  coil  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  passage  of 
sparks  from  one  layer  of  the  coil  to  the  layer  above  or  below  it, 
was  first  recommended  by  Professor  Poggendorff.  Although 
this  mode  of  preventing  sparks  within  the  coil  occurred  to  myself 
before  I  saw  his  excellent  paper  on  the  induction  apparatus,  I 
was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  of  use,  until  I  tried  it  in  the 
last  coil  I  made.  My  second  object  in  dividing  the  secondary 
coil  into  parts,  was  to  try  the  combined  effect  of  the  currents 
produced  in  each  part  by  connecting  the  beginnings  of  all  the 
parts  with  one  coke-point,  and  all  the  ends  with  another.  My 
third  object  was  to  try  the  effect  of  a  Leyden  jar  connected  with 
each  part  of  the  secondary  wire,  as  well  on  the  sparks  produced 
by  the  part  itself,  as  on  the  sparks  produced  by  the  whole 
secondary  coil. 

In  order  to  get  currents  of  considerable  quantity,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  very  great  intensity,  the  core  and  secondary  coil 
should  be  one  continuous  wire,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  end  of  the  core  should  be  connected  with  the  beginning 
of  the  secondary  coil.  I  made  a  flat  coil  of  covered  iron  wire 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  length  of  the  coil  was  about 
18  inches,  its  breadth  14,  and  its  thickness  between  4  and  5  inches. 
The  length  of  the  wire  was  about  2000  feet.  On  this  iron  coil 
I  wound  150  feet  of  copper  wire  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick.  By  connecting  the  ends  of  the  copper  wire  with  a  bat- 
tery of  two  or  three  4-inch  cells,  and  a  condenser  in  which  the 
surface  of  each  plate  was  400  square  feet,  spades  about  the  twen- 
tieth of  an  inch  would  be  made  to  pass  between  the  terminals  of 
the  iron  core.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  had  the  condenser  been 
only  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  size,  the  sparks  would  have 
been  longer.  When  the  ends  of  the  iron  core  were  connected  with 
a  condenser  in  which  the  acting  surface  of  each  plate  was  about 
fifty  square  feet,  and  in  which  the  plates  were  insulated  from 
each  other  by  waterproof  gutta-percha  cloth,  the  current  passed 
from  one  plate  of  the  condenser  to  the  other  as  freely  as  if  they 
were  connected  by  a  good  conductor.  When  the  terminals  were 
connected  with  three  large  Leyden  jars,  the  brightness  of  the 
spark  was  increased,  whilst  its  length  scarcely  suffered  any  dimi- 
nution. I  intended,  but  had  not  time,  to  coil  over  the  copper 
wire  another  iron  one  of  great  length,  and  the  same  thickness  as 
the  one  in  the  core,  and  to  unite  both  together.  Had  I  been 
able  to  do  so,  the  combined  currents  of  the  core  and  secondary 
coil  would  form  one  of  enormous  intensity  and  considerable 
quantity.  Two  coils  of  this  kind,  each  having  a  bar  of  iron  in 
the  inner  iron  coil,  and  having  the  ends  of  the  iron  bars  con- 
nected by  iron  armatures,  in  the  same  way  as  in  Mr.  White- 
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house's  coils^  would^  I  think^  answer  better  than  his  for  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Whitehouse^s  coils  admit  of  three 
important  improvements.  First,  they  may  be  greatly  improved 
in  the  core  by  substituting  for  his  secondary  coil  of  copper  wire 
a  coil  of  covered  iron  wire  of  the  same  length  and  thickness. 
The  iron  wire  would  be  intensely  magnetized  by  thfc  primary 
current,  and  by  the  inductive  magnetic  power  of  the  enclosed 
iron  bar ;  and  in  losing  its  magnetism  at  the  moment  the  battery 
connexion  is  broken,  a  current  will  be  induced  in  it  of  far  greater 
intensity  than  that  of  the  secondary  current  in  Mr.  Whitehouse's 
coil.  Mr.  Whitehouse's  object  in  connecting  the  ends  of  one 
core  with  the  ends  of  another  by  iron  armatures,  is  to  prevent 
the  rapid  suspension  of  the  magnetic  power  of  the  cores  at  the 
moment  the  connexion  between  the  battery  and  primary  coil  is 
broken.  By  causing  the  cores  to  lose  their  magnetism  gradu- 
ally, a  series  of  currents  corresponding  to  the  successive  diminu- 
tions of  magnetic  power  is  induced  in  the  secondary  coil :  this 
series  of  currents  has  the  eflFect  of  a  continuous  current,  which  is 
found  to  be  of  use  in  working  the  telegraph.  The  same  object 
may  be  attained  by  using  a  core  consisting  of  an  iron  bar  and  a 
coil  of  insulated  iron  wire.  The  iron  bars  may  be  connected  by 
iron  armatures  extending  over  the  ends  of  the  iron  coils,  but 
separated  from  them  by  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  about  the  one- 
fortieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Mr.  Whitehouse's  object  might 
perhaps  be  attained  still  better  by  connecting  the  cores  of  every 
two  coils,  by  six  or  seven,  or  a  greater  number  of  armatures. 
This  may  be  done  by  brazing  or  otherwise  fastening  to  the  iron 
bar  in  each  coil,  plates  of  iron  about  a  quarter  or  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  sufficiently  large  to  project  an  inch  or  two 
beyond  the  iron  coil  of  the  core.  A  smsdl  piece  should  be  cut 
out  of  each  plate,  that  the  primary  wire  may  pass  from  one  side 
of  the  plate  to  the  other.  The  corresponding  plates  fastened  to 
the  two  iron  bars  may  be  connected  by  a  plate  of  iron.  Thus  the 
two  iron  bars  will  have  as  many  armatures  as  iron  plates,  and  the 
magnetic  power  of  the  core  will  be  retained  longer  than  if  there 
be  only  two  armatures,  and  consequently  the  series  of  induced 
currents  will  continue  for  a  longer  time.  Secondly,  a  great  im- 
provement may  be  made  in  the  primary  coil.  Mr.  Whitehouse's 
primary  coil  consists  of  twenty-four  copper  wires,  No.  14,  or 
about  the  jV*!^  ^f  ^^  i^^ch  thick,  and  100  feet  long.  Now  if  the 
primary  coil  were  made  of  copper  wire  of  the  same  length,  and 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  it  would  conduct  as  much  electricity 
as  the  twenty-four  wires  used  by  Mr.  Whitehouse,  and  would 
produce  greater  magnetic  power  in  the  core,  because  the  elec- 
tricity flowing  in  the  thick  wire  would  be  nearer  to  the  core  than 
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the  electricity  flowing  through  the  twenty-four  thin  wires.  A 
third  improvement  may  be  made  by  win<ung  over  the  primary 
coil  an  insulated  iron  or  copper  wire  of  the  same  length  and 
thickness  as  the  wire  in  the  core^  or  of  greater  lengthy  and  uni- 
ting the  end  of  the  coil  in  the  core  with  the  b^inning  of  the 
coil  outside  the  primary  coil.  Such  a  coil  would  produce  with 
a  given  battery  a  current  of  far  greater  intensity  than  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  one  of  ^Mr.  Whitehouse^s  coils^  or  a  cur- 
rent of  equal  intensity  with  a  much  smaller  battery.  It  appears 
to  me^  then^  that  the  use  of  coils  such  as  I  have  described 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Atlantic  Company^  or 
any  company  having  a  very  long  telegraphic  line. 

The  fifth  form  of  core  which  I  used  consisted  partly  of  a  coil 
of  insulated  iron  wire,  and  partly  of  a  bundle  of  iron  wire.  In 
one  core  of  this  form  the  iron  wi're  of  the  coil  was  about  the 
y^^dth  of  an  inch,  in  another  it  was  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick» 
From  the  part  of  the  core  which  consisted  of  iron  wire  y^dth  of 
an  inch  thick,  I  got  sparks  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  a  single  cell 
and  without  a  condenser.  The  length  of  wire  in  this  coil  was 
about  15,000  feet. 

The  sixth  form  of  core  which  I  used  consisted  of  two  concen* 
trie  coils  of  insulated  iron  wire :  one  of  very  fine,  the  other  of 
thick  wire.  The  coil  of  thick  wire  should  be  enclosed  within  the 
coil  of  fine  wire,  and  should  be  nearly  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter, 
especially  when  the  primary  coil  is  made  of  thick  wire.  In' 
making  coils  of  thick  iron  wire,  great  care  is  necessary,  for  in 
such  wire  there  are  cracks  or  flaws.  At  these  cracks  there  are 
sometimes  sharp  points,  which  cut  the  covering  of  a  spiral  in  an 
adjoining  layer,  and  thus  make  a  complete  circuit,  which  is  most 
injurious  to  the  intensity  of  all  the  currents  induced  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  coil.  It  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  com* 
plete  circuit  which  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  secondary 
current  in  the  greatest  degree,  is  that  which  is  made  by  connect- 
ing the  ends  of  a  coil  of  thick  wire.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
determine  which  of  the  forms  of  core  I  have  used  induces  the 
most  intense  current  in  the  secondary  coil,  or  which  of  them 
makes  the  condenser  act  with  the  greatest  effect.  I  once  used 
for  the  core  a  bundle  of  wires,  9  inches  in  diameter  and  26 
inches  long.  The  weight  of  the  core  exceeded  two  hundred  and 
a  half  pounds.  This  core  acted  so  badly,  as  to  convince  me  that 
anyone  who  wishes  to  obtain  currents  of  very  great  intensity, 
or  very  long  sparks,  should  never  employ  cores  of  very  large 
diameter. 

The  fourth  result  is  an  improved  method  of  insulation  for  the 
secondary  coil.  In  this  mode  the  insulation  is  imperfect  where 
imperfect  insulation  is  sufficient,  and  perfect  where  such  insu- 
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lation  is  required^  and  consequently  each  spiral  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  core^  to  the  primary  coil^  and  to  the  other  spirals 
of  the  secondary  coil^  than  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  in- 
sulation, in  which  the  parts  of  each  layer  for  which  very  little 
insulation  is  required  are  as  well  insulated  from  the  layer  above 
and  below  it  as  the  parts  which  require  the  best  insulation. 
My  mode  of  insulation  differs  from  the  ordinary  one  in  two 
respects : — First,  in  the  insulation  of  each  spiral  from  the  adjoin- 
ing ones  in  the  same  layer;  secondly,  in  the  insulation  of  the 
spirals  of  every  layer  from  the  contiguous  spirals  of  the  layer  above 
it.  I  do  not  cover  the  fine  wire  with  thread  of  any  kind;  but  I 
coat  it'with  a  very  thin  film* of  varnish  by  drawing  it  through 
melted  rosin  and  bees-wax.  I  draw  it  through  the  hot  varnish 
by  winding  it  on  the  coil  at  the  distance  of  about  25  feet  from 
the  stove  by  which  the  varnish  is  heated;  I  have  found  that  at 
this  distance  the  varnish  is  cool  and  hard,  even  when  the  wire  is 
drawn  through  it  at  the  rate  of  8000  feet  in  the  hour.  Thus  in 
this  mode  of  insulating  the  fine  wire,  a  coil  may  be  made  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  The  insulation  is  sufficient,  because 
the  difference  between  the  intensity  of  any  spiral  and  the  ad- 
joining ones  of  the  same  layer  is  indefinitely  small.  On  every 
inch  of  each  layer  I  can  put  eighty  or  eighty-two  spirals  of 
wire  7^9^^^  o^  A^  ^ch  thick.  My  mode  of  insulating  the  spi- 
rals of  each  layer  from  those  of  the  layer  above  or  below  it, 
differs  also  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  insulated  by  others. 
In  the  common  mode  of  insulation,  if,  as  in  Mr.  Gassiot^s 
great  coil,  five  thicknesses  of  gutta-percha,  or  of  any  other  in- 
sulating substance,  be  thought  necessary  in  order  to  insulate 
the  extreme  spirals  of  any  layer  from  those  of  the  layer  below 
it,  five  thicknesses  of  the  insulating  substance  are  put  between 
the  whole  length  of  every  two  adjoining  layers;  so  that  if  there 
be  twenty  layers  along  with  the  first,  there  will  be  100  thick- 
nesses of  the  insulating  substance.  But,  in  my  mode  of  insula- 
tion, there  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  only  sixtv.  In  order 
to  render  my  mode  of  insulation  intelligible,  I  shall  explain  how 
the  first  layer  of  spirals  is  insulated  from  the  second,  and  the 
second  from  the  third.  Every  other  layer,  such  as  the  third, 
fifth,  seventh,  &c.  represented  by  an  odd  number,  will  be  insu- 
lated from  the  one  above  it,  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  is  insu- 
lated from  the  second ;  and  every  layer,  such  as  the  fourth,  sixth, 
eighth,  &c.  represented  by  an  even  number,  will  be  insulated 
from  the  one  above  it,  in  the  same  way  as  the  second  is  from  the 
third.  In  insulating  the  first  layer  from  the  second,  when  five 
thicknesses  of  the  insulating  substance  to  be  used  are  deemed 
necessary  for  the  insulation  of  the  last  spirals  of  the  second  layer 
from  the  first  spirals  of  the  first  (there  the  difference  of  intensity 
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is  greatest),  I  divide  the  length  of  the  layer  into  five  equal  parts. 
I  then  put  one  thickness  of  the  insulating  substance  (let  us  sup- 
pose it  to  be  what  I  use,  viz.  the  paper  employed  for  copper-plate 
engravings  saturated  with  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  oil)  on 
the  entire  length  of  the  first  layer,  and  then  roll  the  fine  wire  on 
one  fifth  of  the  layer.  I  next  cover  the  whole  length  of  the  coil 
with  another  thickness  of  prepared  paper,  and  coil  the  fine  wire 
on  the  second  fifth  of  the  layer.  I  then  put  on  a  third  thick- 
ness of  paper,  and  wind  the  wire  on  the  third  fifth  of  the  coU. 
I  then  put  on  another  thickness  of  paper,  and  coil  the  wire  on 
the  fourth  fifth,  and  so  on.  Then  ^between  the  first  fifth  of  the 
second  layer  and  the  spirals  below  it  in  the  first,  there  is  one 
thickness  of  paper;  and  one  will  insulate  them  as  well  as  five 
will  insulate  the  whole  length  of  the  two  layers  from  each  other. 
Between  the  second  fifth  of  the  second  layer  and  the  part  of  the 
first  layer  below  it,  there  are  two  thicknesses  of  paper,  and  they 
will  si^ciently  insulate  these  two  parts  from  each  other.  In 
the  same  way  the  third  is  insulated  by  three  thicknesses,  the 
fourth  by  four,  and  the  last  by  five  thicknesses  of  paper :  thus 
the  five  parts  of  the  coil  are  as  well  insulated  from  each  other  as 
if  there  were  five  thicknesses  between  the  entire  length  of  the 
two  layers.  To  insulate  the  second  layer  from  the  third,  as  well 
as  the  first  is  insulated  from  the  second,  only  one  thickness  of 
paper  is  necessary ;  for  by  putting  a  single  thickness  of  paper 
on  the  second  layer,  the  first  fifth  is  covered  by  one,  the  second 
by  two,  the  third  by  three,  the  fourth  by  four,  and  the  last  by 
five  thicknesses  of  paper.  Hence  to  insulate  any  two  layers, 
only  six  thicknesses  of  the  insulating  substance  are  necessary, 
or  three  for  the  insulation  of  each  layer ;  and  therefore  to  insu- 
late twenty  layers,  only  sixty  thicknesses  of  the  insulating  sub- 
stance to  De  used  are  required.  Thus  in  my  mode  of  insulation, 
every  spiral  in  the  secondary  coil  is  brought  nearer  to  all  the 
contiguous  spirals  and  to  the  primary  coil  and  core,  than  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  insulation;  and  consequently  the  in- 
ductive power  of  the  core  and  of  the  primary  coil  on  the 
secondary  one,  as  well  as  the  inductive  power  of  the  spirals  of  the 
secondary  coil  on  each  other,  must  produce  a  secondary  current 
of  far  greater  intensity  in  mine  than  in  the  cpmmon  mode  of 
insulation.  The  coil  which  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  was  insulated  in  the  manner  just  explained. 
This  coil  and  the  contact-breaker,  which  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed, were  seen  at  work  by  Mr.  Grassiot,  Dr.  Robinson, 
M.  Foucault,  Professor  Rogers,  and  other  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Gassiot  was  so  much  pleased  with  their  action  and 
construction,  that  he  ordered  from  Mr.  Yeates,  an  optician  in 
Dublin,  a  contact-breaker  and  two  secondary  coils  like  mine.    In 
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each  of  these  secondary  coils  there  will  be  nearly  60,000  feet  of 
iron  wire  about  the  y^^dth  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  fifth  result  is  a  contact-breaker  in  which  the  striking 
parts  are  copper,  and  which  act  as  well  as  if  they  were  platina. 
The  contact  breaker  consists,  first,  of  a  small  electro-magnet; 
secondly,  of  its  armature  screwed  to  aboard  moveable  on  a  hinge, 
and  having  attached  to  it  a  spring  connected  with  the  vibrating 
piece  of  copper ;  thirdly,  of  a  spring  for  pressing  the  striking 
pieces  together;  and  of  a  trough  containing  oil,  in  which 
these  pieces  are  always  immersed.  By  means  of  the  spring 
attached  to  the  board  to  which  the  armature  is  f^tstened,  the  ar- 
mature is  brought  within  the  most  convenient  distance  from  the 
small  electro-magnet.  The  spring  presses  the  striking  pieces 
together  with  the  greatest  force  the  electro-magnet  is  capable  of 
overcoming,  and  the  pressure  is  exerted  immediately  oyer  the 
points  of  contact.  The  oil  prevents  in  some  measure  the  oxidation 
of  the  copper,  and  serves  to  stop  the  battery  current  more  quickly ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  pieces  of  copper  are  separated,  the  oil  rushes 
in  between  them,  and  being  a  non-conductor,  instantly  stops  the 
galvanic  current  from  the  battery.  In  the  first  contact-breaker 
which  I  made  of  this  kind,  there  were  two  vibrating  pieces,  one 
of  platina,  the  other  of  copper;  the  former  struck  against 
another  piece  of  platina,  the  latter  against  a  piece  of  copper : 
the  copper  was  immersed  in  oil.  By  means  of  two  screws, 
both  might  be  made  to  make  and  break  contact  together,  or 
I  could  cause  either  to  make  and  break  contact.  By  first 
causing  the  platina,  and  afterwards  the  copper,  to  make  and 
break  contact,  I  found  that  the  copper  acted  as  well  as  the 
platina.  In  the  contact-breaker  which  I  showed  at  the  meeting 
in  Dublin,  there  were  three  vibrating  pieces  of  copper,  each  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  M.  Foucault  thinks  that  the 
contact  will  be  made  and  broken  as  well  by  one  as  by  several 
vibrating  pieces.  Tho\igh  that  should  be  the  case,  the  addition 
of  two  other  pieces  will  not  be  useless ;  for  the  three  may  be 
immersed  in  different  fluids,  and  thus  we  can  discover  the  fluid 
in  which  contact  may  be  made  and  broken  with  the  greatest 
advantage. 

The  sixth  result  is  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  con- 
denser. In  order  to  understand  the  action  of  the  condenser,  we 
must  examine  the  electrical  state  of  the  primary  coil  at  the  mo- 
ment its  connexion  with  the  battery  is  broken,  ind  the  efi^ect 
which  this  state  has  on  the  core  and  secondary  current.  At  the 
moment  the  connexion  between  the  batteiy  and  primary  coil  is 
broken,  the  electricity  which  it  received  from  the  battery  con- 
tinues to  flow  to  the  end  of  the  coil  to  which  it  was  moving ;  but 
being  no   longer   urged   forward   by  the  battery,  its  velocity 
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is  constantly  diminished  by  the  resistance  of  the  wire.  This 
electricity  moving  more  slowly  than  when  the  coil  and  battery 
were  connected^  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  battery  current, 
is  not  able  to  maintain  in  the  core,  or  in  the  primary  or  second- 
ary coil,  the  magnetic  power  produced  in  them  by  the  battery; 
but  it  maintains  a  part  of  it>  and  prevents  the  core,  the  primary 
and  secondary  coil,  from  losing  their  magnetism  in  an  instant, 
and  consequently  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  secondary  cur- 
rent. The  conaenser  prevents  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
vebcity  of  the  electricity  flowing  in  the  primary  coil  at  the  mo- 
ment its  connexion  with  the  battery  is  broken,  and  probably 
accelerates  it ;  for  in  an  instant  after  the  battery  connexion  is 
broken,  the  end  of  the  coil  towards  which  the  electricity  is  mo- 
ving, and  the  plate  of  the  condenser  connected  with  it,  become 
positive.  This  positive  plate  instantly  renders  the  other  plate 
negative :  the  latter  then  attracts  electricity  to  the  former  with 
an  enormous  force,  on  account  of  their  very  close  proximity ;  and 
if  the  plates  of  the  condenser  be  of  sufficient  sixe,  the  electiieity 
moving  in  the  primary  coil  will  be  drawn  with  such  force  to  the 
positive  plate,  that  its  velocity,  instead  of  being  diminished,  will 
probably  be  increased.  Thus  the  condenser  removes  the  obstacle 
arising  from  the  electrical  state  of  the  primary  coil,  to  the 
sudden  suspension  of  the  magnetism  of  the  core,  and  of  the  pri« 
mary  and  secondary  coil,  and  probably  increases  their  magnetie 
pQwer  by  accelerating  the  current  in  the  primary  eoil  after  ita 
connexion  with  the  battery  is  broken.  The  condenser  not  only 
removes  an  obstacle  to  the  instantaneous  suspensiiHi  of  the  mag<> 
netism  of  the  core  and  of  the  primal^  and  secondary  coil,  but  it 
also  supplies  a  force  tending  to  destroy  that  magnetism;  for  as 
soon  as  all  the  electricity  moving  in  the  primaiy  coil  is  drawn 
to  the  positive  plate  of  the  condenser,  it  instamtly  ru^es  back  to 
the  negative  one  through  the  primary  coil,  and  is  drawn  to  itself 
by  that  plate  with  an  immense  force;  and  in  its  passage  through 
the  primary  coil,  tends  to  reverse  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  core 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  coil,  and  consequently  to  destroy 
their  magnetism.  Hence  the  effect  of  the  condenser  is  to  make 
the  core,  the  primary  and  secondary  coil,  lose  their  magnetism 
instantaneously,  and  thus  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  second- 
ary current,  or  the  length  of  the  sparks  produced  by  that  current. 
This  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  condenser  is  confirmed  by 
the  effect  which  I  have  found  it  to  produce  on  the  electrical  cur^ 
rents  induced  by  the  primary  current  in  each  section  of  the 
core,  viz.  an  increase  of  their  intensity.  Now  the  only  causes 
that  can  produce  an  increase  of  intensity  in  these  currents  are, 
an  increase  of  the  magnetism  of  the  core,  and  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  loses  its  magnetic  power,  or  either  of  these  two  causes. 
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I  have  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  condenser  is  at  least  to 
increase  the  rapidity  with  which  the  core  loses  its  magnetisnij  and 
probably  to  increase  its  magnetic  power.  Hence  my  explanation 
of  the  action  of  the  condenser  is  confirmed  by  the  effect  of  the 
condenser  on  the  currents  produced  in  each  section  of  the  core. 

The  principle  of  this  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  condenser 
suggested  to  me  a  new  form  of  condenser,  which  I  expected 
would  tict  more  powerfully  than  the  condenser  now  in  use.  The 
new  condenser  was  to  consist,  not  of  sheets  of  tinfoil,  but  of  a 
large  number  of  very  thin  sheets  of  iron,  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  one-half  of  them  would  form  one  plate,  and  the  other  half 
the  other  plate  of  the  condenser;  and  that  the  electrical  current 
by  which  each  plate  would  be  charged,  one  positively,  the  other 
negatively,  should  not  enter  simultaneously  each  of  the  iron  sheets 
forming  the  positive  plate,  nor  leave  simultaneously  all  the  iron 
sheets  in  the  negative  one,  but  should  flow  through  the  whde 
length  of  each  sheet,  before  entering  into  the  next.  In  order  to 
Hiake  a  condenser  of  this  kind,  I  got  112  sheets  of  iron,  each 
28  inches  long,  10  broad,  and  about  ^th  of  an  inch  thick.  I 
intended  to  arrange  them  so  that  the  current  by  which  th^ 
would  be  charged,  at  the  moment  the  connexion  between  the  pri* 
-mary  coil  and  battery  would  be  broken,  should  flow  successively 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  112  iron  sheets,  or  through  one 
plate  equal  in  length  to  the  sum  of  their  lengths,  which  exceeds 
250  feet.  Had  I  had  time  to  make,  as  I  intended,  our  iron  con« 
denser  in  this  way,  the  iron  plates  would  be  strongly  magnet- 
ized by  the  electrical  current  flowing  through  their  entire  length; 
and  in  losing  thdr  magnetism,  would  produce  a  powerful  second- 
ary current,  tending  to  destroy  or  to  reverse  the  magnetism  of 
the  core,  and  thus  increase  the  intensity  of  the  secondary  cur- 
rent. In  the  ordinary  condenser  there  is  one  electrical  current 
tending  to  destroy  the  magnetism  of  the  core :  in  an  iron  con- 
denser made  as  I  have  described,  there  are  two  currents  tending 
to  produce  the  same  effect;  viz.  the  current  arising  from  the 
rush  of  electricity  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  plate  of  the 
condenser,  and  the  current  caused  by  the  demagnetization  of  the 
iron  plates.  In  order  to  save  time  and  trouble,  I  made  our  iron 
condenser  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  I  have  leisure  I  may 
make  it  in  the  manner  I  have  just  described. 

The  seventh  result  consists  in  the  discovery  of  some  new  facts 
regarding  the  condenser,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  noticed 
in  any  publication.  First,  I  have  found  that  the  action  of 
the  condenser  is  feeble  when  the  core  is  a  solid  bar  of  iron; 
secondly,  when  it  is  a  coil  of  fine  insulated  iron  wire  not  having 
a  bundle  of  iron  wire,  or  a  coil  of  thick  covered  iron  wire  in  the 
hollow  part  of  it;  thirdly,  when  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the 
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core  is  very  great  compared  with  the  thickness  of  the  primary 
wire.  Secondly^  I  have  found  that  the  size  of  the  condenser 
must  be  increased  with  the  conducting  power  of  the  primary 
wire.  Thus  a  thick  primary  wire  requires  a  larger  condenser 
than  a  thin  one ;  a  primary  wire  of  copper  requires  a  far  larger 
condenser  than  one  of  iron  of  the  same  length  and  thickness ; 
and  a  very  short  primary  wire  of  any  metal  requires  a  condenser, 
very  much  lai^er  than  that  which  is  necessary  for  one  of 
the  same  metal  100  feet  long.  I  have  found  that  when  the  pri* 
mary  wire  is  not  more  than  30  feet^  a  condenser  of  moderate 
size  will  not  produce  the  slightest  effect  on  it.  Thirdly^  I  have 
found  that  when  a  condenser  is  very  much  larger  than  that 
which  is  required  to  produce  the  full  effect  of  a  condenser  on  a 
given  coil,  it  not  only  does  not  increase  the  power  of  the  coil, 
but  it  makes  it  less  than  it  would  be  without  a  condenser,  and 
sometimes  destroys  it;  and  that  in  general  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  size  of  the  condenser,  b^ond  which  its  effect  on  the  coil 
will  be  diminished.  Fourthly,  I  have  found  that  a  condenser  so 
large  as  to  diminish  the  power  of  a  coil  excited  by  one  cell,  will 
increase  its  power  when  the  coil  is  excited  by  ten  or  twelve  cells.! 
Hence  the  same  condenser  will  not  answer  for  the  same  coil 
when  batteries  of  very  unequal  powers  are  used*  Then,  eveiy 
condenser  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  entire  of  it 
will  produce  the  full  effect  of  a  condenser  on  the  coil  for  which 
it  is  intended  when  the  largest  battery  we  vrish  to  use  is  em- 
ployed, and  that  a  small  or  a  large  part  of  the  condenser  may 
be  used  when  we  wish  to  excite  the  coil  by  a  weak  or  strong  bat- 
tery. I  learned  from  Mr.  Gassiot  and  M.  Foucault  during  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Association,^  that  they  were  aware  of  the  ne» 
cessity  of  making  the  condenser  in  this  way. 

Maynooth  College,  » 

Sept.  29,  1857. 

F.S.  I  have  abstained  from  saying  anything  about  the  pri- 
mary coil,  because  my  experiments  on  it  have  not  led  me  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and  not  because  I  think  the  primary  coils 
in  common  use  incapable  of  improvement.  I  beUeve  that  they 
are  very  badly  calculated  to  attain  their  object,  and  that  they 
have  been  made  on  a  false  principle. 


XXXIX,  On  the  Gyroscope.     By  John  Bridqe,  M.A.* 

THE  gyroscope,  as  usually  constructed,  consists  of  a  solid  of 
revolution,  whose  axis  forms  a  diameter  of  a  circular  ring 
into  which  its  extremities  a,  ol  are  inserted :  this  ring  is  move- 

♦  Commuiiicated  by  tbe  Author. 
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able  about  a  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  solid  by 
means  of  pivots  by  If  inserted  into  another  ring ;  and  this  second 
ring  is  moveable  about  a  fixed  vertical  diameter  c  (/  at  right  angles 
toJA'.    * 

The  facts  to  be  explained  are  the  following : — 

1.  When  the  solid  is  in  rapid  rotation  about  a  cly  let  a  weight 
be  hung  to  the  first  supporting  ring  at  a.  Then^  instead  of  an 
accelerated  motion  about  bVy  we  have  a  uniform  motion  about  of. 
Hie  motion  of  a  is  in  a  direction  a  right  angle  m  advance  of  that 
in  which  the  weight  alone  would  have  caused  it  to  move.  The 
rate  of  this  processional  motion  about  the  axis  cd  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  elevation  of  the  axis  a  dy  but  is  increased  when  the 
force  applied  is  increased,  or  when  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the 
solid  of  revolution  is  diminished. 

2.  When  the  outer  ring,  or  the  axis  h  Vy  is  fixed,  a  d  will  only 
be  moveable  in  a  vertical  plane.  If  in  this  case,  while  the  solid 
is  in  rapid  rotation,  a  force  be  applied  at  a,  it  will  produce  very 
nearly  the  same  effect  as  if  the  solid  had  been  previously  at  rest. 
.  3.  If  a  i/  be  allowed  to  move  with  great  freedom  in  one  plane 
only,  fixed  with  respect  to  the  earth,  the  axis  a  d  will,  during 
the  rotation  of  the  solid,  oscillate  about  the  meridian  line  of  the 
plane  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  common  pendulum,  the  time  of 
oscillation  being  a  minimum  when  the  plane  in  which  a  d  lies  is 
parallel  to  the  earth^s  axis. 

The  following  investigation  contains  an  approximate  solution 
of  these  problems. 

From  Eamshaw^s  *  Dynamics,^  art.  257,  it  follows,  that  if  C 

be  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  figure  of  a  solid,  and 

A  that  about  any  other  principal  axis,  when  the  body  is  set  in 

rotation  with  velocity  a>  about  an  axis  making  an  angle  Q  with 

the  axis  of  figure,  the  efiect  of  the  centrifugal  forces  is  the  same 

as  that  of  a  couple,  from  which  the  angular  acceleration  of  the 

C— A 
body  originally  at  rest  would  be  — r —  o*  sin  ^  cos  By  tending 

to  bring  the  principal  axis  towards  the  position  of  the.  instanta- 
neous axis.  If  6  be  small,  this  is  nearly  equal  to  — x — w*^, 
which  I  will  call  ca>*d. 

The  First  Problem. 

Let  A  be  any  point  of  the  horizontal  great  circle  on  a  sphere 
concentric  with  the  solid,  t  the  extremity  of  the  instantaneous 
axis,  a  the  extremity  of  the  principal  axis. 

<f>,  yft  the  spherical  coordinates  of  t. 
(f>',  y^  the  spherical  coordinates  of  «. 
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Also  let  ia^Oy  and  let  ia  make  an  angle  %  with  the  vertical 
circle  through  t.  Then  a  being  the  angular  acceleration  which 
would  result  from  the  given  weight  if  it  were  applied  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  at  a,  we  have  (Airy's  Tract  on  Precession^ 
art.  12), 

^  =  f_,«,^, (A) 

at      Q>  cos-^  ^  ' 

^=-c«(?8inx; (B) 

2^  =  -8mxco8f^  +  cosx-^;  .    .     .    .    (C) 

since  the  change  in  0  arises  entirely  from  the  change  in  position 
of  if  and  not  from  the  rotation  about  t.     And 

5^=0)^— cosxcos-^^  — sinx^;     .     •     (D) 

the  change  in  x  resulting  in  part  from  the  rotation  about  t,  and 
in  part  from  the  change  in  position  of  t. 

By  substituting  (A)  and  (B)  in  (G)  and  (D),  we  obtain 

d0         «  . 

3?  =  --smxcos^, 

5-^  =  —  -  cos  X  cos  ^  +  (1 +c)<»5. 

If  5cosx=w  and  ^sin^^v,  the  preceding  may  be  replaced 
by  the  system  of  equations 

du  /I       V 

^  =  -a)(l+c)v, 

;^=+a)(l+c)tt---cos^. 


Cftm 


Also 


dt 

d^^ 

dt       o)      cos  '^^ 

d^ 

1=      -cow;. 


cos 


V^^=aw, 
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Whence 

d"^        c  c 

i  =  T+?  V'-M=i^(«-p),ifV'=Mwlien«=/); 

dv      acosilr      /l  +  c\ 
ay         car         \    c    / 

a     2a  (sin  Jr— sin  ft)  .    «      *  .«  ,  ^ 

„«s=  — ^ 1-3 C/  4.p«_u'  if  ti=p  when  t;=0. 

COOT  ^  '^ 

9  is  a  mftTiTmrm  or  minimnfn  when 

From  this  it  follows  that  0  continues  to  be  of  a  magnitude  so 

small  (for  p  and  — §  are  supposed  very  small)  that  sin  0  may 

still  be  regarded  as  equal  to  0. 
Again, 

^  =  —  -  sin/Lt.ccw— 6)*(1 +c)*t;; 
whence 


then 

u 


^)'=(.M+c).+«»..)(;;-l^'-.'); 

snd  if  it  is  supposed  that  ^=0  when  t;=Oj 

where  tof  is  very  nearly  equal  to  m,  -^  being  very  small.    Also 
acosu        /        acosii  \   .      ,.,  ,    .. 

whence 

d6     a         cot       ^  fet^p  ac      \  .      in  ■    >^ 

The  motion  of  the  extremity  of  the  principal  axis  is  given  by 

dt      tt>(l4-c)      Vcosft      (l  +  c)6)/  V   ^/> 

-^  =  cos  fi(— TTT-r"  )  C^S  ft/(l  "f  c)/. 
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Hence  the  motion  of  the  extremity  of  the  principal  axis  may  be 
considered  as  compounded  of  a  precessional  motion  with  velocity 

—jz r  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  a  nutational  motion  in  a  small 

^^  ,    ^i      ,.       /    P           acostt    \       ^  .  a 

Circle  of  radms  I  —^ o/t  .■  xg )  •     The  expression   .,  .    . 

represents  all  which  it  was  required  to  account  for.     Also,  since 

C  aA 

(1  +  c)  =  -J-,  its  value  is  t^—  ;  and  ctA  ia  proportional  to  the  mo- 
ment of  the  force  applied^  so  that  the  expression  becomes  t^, 

which  is  independent  of  the  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  figure. 

That  the  rate  of  precessional  motion  does  not  depend  upon 
the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  principal  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  figure,  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  a  simple  appa- 
ratus such  as  the  following: — ^Two  equal  circular  boards  are 
made  to  slide  on  a  steel  rod  passing  perpendicularly  through 
their  centres.  They  are  placed  at  equal  distances  from  the 
middle  of  the  rod,  where  there  is  a  groove  running  in  a  socket 
in  which  it  may  be  made  to  rotate,  and  by  which  it  is  freely 
suspended.  When  this  is  weighted,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
rate  of  precessional  motion  is  independent  of  the  distance  of  the 
boards  from  the  groove.  This  may  be  best  judged  of  by  the 
constancy  of  the  ratio  which  the  square  of  the  number  of  seconds^ 
or  ticks  of  a  watch,  in  "v^hich  the  precessional  motion  increases  by 
a  given  quantity,  bears  to  the  number  of  turns. 

In  the  preceding  investigation^  the  change  in  the  value  of  «, 
arising  from  the  weight  being  applied  to  tl^e  principal  axis 
instead  of  the  instantjaneous  axis,  is  neglected.  ThiA  will  easily 
be  seen  not  to  affect  the  approximate  results.. 

T7i£  Second  Problem^ 

Let  the  axis  a  d  be  now  free  to  move  only  in  the  plane  A  a «/ ; 
this  plane  will  then  be  pressed  upon  at  the  points  a,  a'  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  an  equal  and  opposite  pres- 
sure will  be  exerted  on  the  axis  at  the  points  ad  \  let  the  angular 
acceleration  due  to  these  pressures  be  /8,  ,and  that  due  to  the 
external  force  applied  in  the  direction  of  the  plane,  a. 

The  equations  A,  B  then  become 

at      to 

dylt      oc 
at       ft) 
whence  we  easily  find 
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du     a        n  i    \ 

d<fJ  d'^ 

*  '      dt 

d^ 
Now  -^=0,  from  the  condition  that  the  principal  axis  is  to 

remain  in  the  plane  A  a  of.    Therefore 

^  iS  at  ,  d^d/         du 

t?  =  0,      ti=:  -yn \^  —  '^3   Wld   -i5"=^  j[7=«« 

'  0)*(l+£?)        6)      '  rf/*  dl^ 

The  acceleration  produced,  by  the  force  is  therefore  constant ; 
at  least  it  may  be  so  considered  while  0  remains  small.     If  the 

force  a  ceases  to  act^  '^  or  u,  and  therefore  /3  and  ^,  will  remain 

constant.  In  other  words,  if  the  principal  axis  of  a  solid  of  revo- 
lution is  free  to  move  in  a  given  plane,  it  behaves  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  under  the  action  of  forqes,  whether  the  body  is  in 
motion  or  not, 

The  Third  Problem., 

Let  A  a  a'  be  the  plane  fixed  with  respect  to  the  earth  in  which 
the  principal  axis  of  the  body  is  free  to  move*,  Then  the  effect 
of  the  earth's  rotation  with  velocity  fi  may  be  found  by  resolving 
it  into—  .  , 

:  n  006  7  about  the  normal  to  the|>lane;  fisinyiios^' about 
the  principal  axis  of  the  body,  ^  being  reckoned  from  the 
extremity  of  the  meridian  line  or  the  plane,  which  is  moving 
in  the  plane  with  velocity  (2  cob  7 ;  and  A  sin  y  sin  ^'  about 
an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  other  two. 

The  effect  of  the  last  component  alone  need  be  considered. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  forces  which  act  on  the  body  must 
be  such  as  to  cause  the  extremity  of  the  principal  axis  to  move 
upwards,  that  is,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  constraint,  with 
a  velocity  A  sin  7  sin  0'. 

In  the  equations  of  the  last  problem,  let  ot  be  0,  and 

-^  =11  sm  7  sm  (fy. 
Then  we  have 

-^=a)M-llcos7,    ^=s--6)(l-|-c)t?, 
dir'  dv         ...        /S 
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whence 

AwssfiBinysin^'^ 

^  =  —  O  Bin  7(1 4-  c)  sin  ^, 
and 

■^  =  — «in(l  4- c)8in  y  sin  ^'. 

This  shows  that  at  any  instant  the  acceleration  of  the  axis 
toward  the  meridian  line  of  the  plane  is  (l-|-cr)fl»nBin7sin^, 
The  principal  axis  therefore  oscillates  about  the  meridian  line 
with  the  law  of  the  circular  pendulumj  and  the  time  of  vibration 

for  a  small  arc  is  ■_-- , 

59  Stanhope  Street,  Hampstead  Road, 
September  19,  1^7. 

XL.  On  the  Time  required  by  Compounds  for  Decomposition, 
By  Thomas  Woods,  M.D.^ 

THE  difference  between  quantity  and  intensity  of  a  galvanie 
current  has  been  long  recognized.  The  former  is  generally 
taken  to  mean  the  effects  produced  by  the  current  where  no 
obstacle,  or  the  least  possible,  exists;  the  latter  the  electromotive 
force,  or  its  power  of  overcoming  resistance.  In  order  to  come 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  cause  of  different  degrees  of  intenmty  in 
different  galvanic  arrangements,  let  us  analyse  and  compare  any 
two ;  for  instance,  the  usual  voltaic  pair  of  two  metals  and  one 
fluid,  zinc  and  copper  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  Grove's  pair 
consisting  of  two  metals  and  two  fluids,  viz.  zinc  acted  on  by 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid  being  decomposed  in  contact  with 
platina.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  latter  is  much  stronger 
than  that  of  the  former ;  yet  the  only  difference  in  the  chemical 
actions  taking  place  is,  that  at  the  platina  end  of  the  Grove's 
nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  whilst  water  is  decomposed  in  the  other. 
Now  except  for  this  difference,  all  things  in  the  two  arrange- 
ments being  the  same,  if  we  measure  the  amount  of  electricity 
passing  from  one  end  to  another  of  each  circuit  by  means  of  a 
galvanometer,  we  shall  find  that  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  in- 
tensity of  the  Grove's  pair  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other;  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  stand  at  three  or  four  times  as 
many  degrees  with  the  current  of  the  former  as  with  that  of  the 
latter.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  if  we  weigh  the  zinc  both 
before  and  after  the  current  has  been  passing  for  the  same  period 

*  Communicated  bythe  Author,  having  been  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association  inDubUn,  August  26,  1857. 
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of  time  in  each,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  Grove's  three  or  four 
times  as  much  zinc  has  been  dissolved  as  in  the  other.  What, 
then,  is  the  fact  ? — that  in  the  Grove's  pair  the  electricity  passes 
with  three  or  four  times  the  r<q>%d%ty  it  does  in  the  pair  with  one 
fluid ;  and  the  only  difference  between  the  pairs  being,  that  in 
the  latter  water  is  decomposed,  and  in  the  former  nitric  acid,  it 
follows  that  an  equivalent  of  nifric  acid  is  decomposed  three  or 
four  times  more  quickly  than  one  of  water  under  like  circumstances. 

To  proceed  more  exactly.  I  put  a  porous  vessel  into  a  gutta- 
percha trough,  and  filled  the  latter  with  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
I'l.  In  the  sulphuric  acid  I  placed  an  amalgamated  zinc  plate, 
and  in  the  porous  cell  a  platina  plate  surrounded  by  several  solu- 
tions in  succession,  such  as  nitric  acid,  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.  These  solutions  in  the 
porous  cell  suffered  decomposition  when  the  zinc  and  platina 
plates  were  joined  externally,  the  base  b^ng  thro?m  down  on 
the  platina  plate.  There  was  therefore  no  polarization ;  and  I 
introduced  a  sufBcient  resistance  externally  to  render  the  resist- 
ances of  the  solutions  which  were  decomposed  comparatively 
nothing.  I  had  therefore  several  combinations  similar  in  every 
way,  except  in  the  fluid  that  surrounded  the  negative  or  platina 
plate ;  and  the  only  difference  in  the  chemical  actions  of  the 
pairs  was  in  the  decompositions  which  occurred.  If,  therefore, 
on  transmitting  the  current  produced  by  joining  the  metals 
through  a  galvanometer,  there  was  any  difference  in  the  amount 
of  electricity,  this  difference  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
decomposition  alone. 

Sulphuric  add  surrounding  the  porous  cell,  and  amalgamated 
zinc  in  the  acid,  I  put  the  platina  plate  in  the  porous  cell  and 
filled  it  with  nitric  acid,  thus  forming  a  Grove's  pair.  When  the 
metals  were  joined,  a  certain  resistance  and  galvanometer  being 
included  in  the  circuit,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  stood  at 
lOf  degrees  of  the  scale. 

I  now  removed  the  nitric  acid  and  substituted  solution  of  sul* 
phate  of  copper,  thus  forming  a  Daniell's  pair :  with  the  same 
resistance  and  arrangement  as  in  the  former  experiment,  the 
needle  stood  at  5^  degrees. 

With  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  place  of  the  sulphate  of 
isopper,  the  needle  stood  at  9. 

With  solution  of  iodic  acid,  the  needle  stood  at  10 ;  with  aci- 
dulated water,  at  8^. 

Now  each  of  these  numbers  represents  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity passing  in  a  given  time,  or  its  rapidity ;  and  as  the  pairs 
only  differ  from  each  other  in  the  decomposition  cell,  it  follows 
that  an  equivalent  of  each  compound  is  decomposed  in  a  different 
period  of  time.    The  numbers  likewise  represent  the  electromo- 
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tive  force  of  the  pairs;  ihia  force  is  therefore  synonymous  with 
rapidity  of  current.  They  also  represent  the  diflferenoe  between 
the  heat  generated  at  the  positive  end  of  the  battery  by  the  for- 
mation of  sulphate  of  zinc^  and  that  absorbed  at  the  negative  end 
by  the  decompositicHi.  The  latter  statement  may  be  proved  by 
subtracting  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  decomposition  in 
each  particular  case  from  that  generated  at  the  positive  end. 
Kegnault  has  proved  it  in  a  paper^  published^  I  think^  in  the 
August  number  of  the  French  *  Annals  of  Chemistry '  for  1855 ; 
a  paper  I  unfortunately  did  not  see  until  I  had  made  many  ex-» 
periments  myself  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  all  these  pairs  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  is  devek^d 
by  the  consumption  of  an.e%uivi^nt  <xf  adnc^  but  the  time  it 
requires  to  make  the  circuit  depends  on  the  time  the  oonapQond 
at  the  negative  end  takes  to  be  decon^osed ;  and  this  amount  of 
time  depends^  again,  on  the  quantity  of  beat  which  sueh  deoom«^ 
position  absorbs*  ,Now  this  proposition  leads  us  to  the  interest* 
ing  fact,  that  all  compounds  require  the  same  time  to  absorb  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  in  decomposing  into  their  elements.  For 
instance,  the  dec(Hnposition  of  water  absorbs  80*  units. of  heat, 
that  of  nitric  acid  16*,  that  of  sulphate  of  copper  62*,  of  nitrate  (rf 
silver  80*,  &c, ;  and  the  time  they  require  to  do  so  is  exactly 
proportional  to  these  amounts. 

I  may  here  observe,  parenthetic^ly,  that  from  the  above  we 
can  understand  the  difference  of  facility  with  which  compounds 
can  be  decomposed.  All  compounds  absorbing  much  beat  in 
decomposing,  such  as  the  alkalies,  &c.,  require  a  comparatively 
long  time  to  separate  into  their  elements ;  whilst  bodies  which 
absorb  very  little  heat,  decompose  at  once  and  from  the  most 
trifling  causes;  for  instance,  all  explosive  compounds,  such  as 
the  fulminates,  hypochlorous  acid,  &c. :  these,  not  requiring  time 
to  absorb  heat  when  decomposing,  allow  the  affinities  which  form 
the  elements  into  new  compounds  to  sati&fy  themselves  most 
easily  and  rapidly. 

But  the  time  required  by  compound  bodies  to  absorb  heat  in 
their  decomposition  is  only  equal  under  similar  circumstances; 
for  instance,  when  zinc  is  the  positivie  pole  of  a  galvanic  couple, 
an  equivalent  of  all  compounds  at  the  negative  decomposes  with 
a  rapidity  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  heat  they  absorb. 
Thus  nitric  acid,  which  absorbs  only  about  one-third  of  the  heat 
that  water  does,  decomposes  three  times  as  quickly,  and  hence 
an  equivalent  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  one-third  of  the  time  in  a 
Grovels  pair  that  it  is  in  a  DanielFs  pair;  and  an  equivalent  of 
electricity  passes  with  proportionate  quickness.  But  if  potassium 
be  made  the  positive  metal  in  one  of  the  pairs,  the  rapidity  of 
*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  January  1857. 
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current  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increased  affinity  of  that 
metal  for  oxygen.  For  it  seems  a  carious  fact^  that  sotne  elements^ 
when  combining^  evolve  heat  more  or  less  quickly  than  others ; 
but  in  separating^  the  heat  necessary  for  decomposition  is  ab- 
sorbed equally ;  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  heat  an  element 
generates  in  combimng,  the  more  rapidly  it  evolves  it.  Hence, 
as  was  mentioned  before,  the  rapidity  of  the  electric  current  de- 
pends on  the  difference  of  amount  of  heat  evolved  at  one  end  and 
absorbed  at  the  other  of  the  circuit.  If  a  very  rapid  current  is 
required,  a  metal  which  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  is 
made  the  positive  pole,  and  a  liquid  which  absorbs  the  least 
quantity  of  heat  is  placed  round  the  negative  one ;  both  ends 
dius  entering  into  the  development  of  the  current. 

Faraday  says  that  the  current  always  sets  out  from  the  metal 
most  acted  on ;  but  this  does  not  always  hold  good.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  have  a  metal  easily  acted  on  by  an  electrolyte  which 
is  a  good  conductor,  and  also  to  have  a  good  negative  pole,  and 
yet  no  current  of  electricity,  because  the  decomposition  may  not 
be  such  as  to  allow  the  current  to  pass.  For  instance,  copper 
placed  in  nitric  acid  in  a  porous  cell,  and  platina  in  sulphuric 
acid  around  it,  gives  no  current  of  electricity,  although  the  cop- 
per is  quickly  acted  on,  because  the  decomposition  of  the  water 
at  the  negative  end  requires  more  iimie  to  be  accomplished  than 
the  combination  at  the  positive  end.  If  the  position  of  the 
metals  be  reversed,  a  strong  current  passes.  If  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acid  be  separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  and  a  plate  of 
copper  be  placed  in  eadi,  th^  copper  in  the  sulphuric  acid  acts  as 
the  po8iti^«e  metal,  although  sulphuric  acid  attacks  the  metal  much 
less  strongly  than  the  nitric  acid.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  cal- 
culate the  galvanic  effect  of  a  pair,  one  end  of  the  circuit  is  of 
just  a&mudi  consequencte  as  the  other,  whether  we  regard  the 
amount  or  direction. '  The  electricity  is  developed  at  the  positive 
ebd,  but  it  mu^t  pass  through  the  negative  end ;  and  on  the 
latter  depends  not  only  the  rapidity  with  which  it  does  so,  but 
on  it  depends  also  whether  it  passes  at  8(11  or  not;  as,  if  a  fluid 
is  used  which  takes  more  time  to  be  decomposed  than  the  ele- 
ments at  the  positive  end  require  to  combine,  no  current  can  be 
produced. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  paper  is  to  direct  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  heat  of  che- 
mical combinations.  If  the  heat  produced  by  the  combinations 
of  all  the  elements  were  known,  we  should  have  a  key  to  almost 
all  the  phsenomena  connected  with  the  principles  of  chemistry. 
The  reactions  of  bodies  depend  on,  or  are  inseparably  connected 
with,  the  amount  of  heat  their  combinations  produce :  in  every 
instance  the  result  of  contact  of  bodies  with  respect  to  affinity 
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ooald  be  predicted  if  the  heat  of  combination  of  the  elements 
were  known;  for^  cateris  paribus,  the  bodies  which  produce  most 
heat  in  chemically  uniting  always  combine  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  This  is^  however,  only  a  repetition  of  the  truth  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Joule  and  myself,  that  the  heat  of 
combination  is  in  proportion  to  the  affinity  of  the  combimng 
bodies.  If,  therefore,  I  say,  experiments  were  institated  to  £nd 
the  amount  of  heat  evolved  by  the  combination  of  the  elements, 
the  results  would  enable  us  in  a  great  degree  to  calculate  ci priori 
chemical  phsenomena. 

The  method  which  I  have  described  for  finding  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed when  a  fluid  is  decomposed,  viz.  by  making  it  the  electro- 
lyte in  contact  with  the  negative  plate  of  a  pair,  and  taking  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  as  the  index  of  the  current  passing, 
and  consequently  of  its  rapidity,  and  therefore  of  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed (as  one  depends  on  the  other),  offers,  I  think,  great  faci- 
lity for  experimenting  on  this  subject;  the  galvanometer  here 
acts  the  part  of  a  thermometer  of  chemical  action,  the  needle 
varying  with  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  decompoaition, 
just  as  the  mercury  does  in  the  common  thermometer  for  changes 
of  temperature.  I  endeavoured  last  year  to  find  the  amount  of 
heat  produced  by  the  chemical  combination  of  oxygen  with 
several  elements;  an  abstract  of  the  experiments  is  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  January  1856,  The 
results  of  the  experiments  show,  that  when  oxygen  combines  with 
several  bodies,  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  is  not  in  each  in- 
stance the  same,  but  is  given  out  in  multiple  proportion.  If  the 
heat  of  combination  be  known,  we  can  also  precalculate  with 
precision  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  any  proposed  galvanic 
arrangement.  We  have  only  to  find  the  difference  of  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  at  the  positive  end  by  the  combination, 
and  that  absorbed  at  the  negative  end  by  decomposition.  I 
would  just  mention,  that  in  this  way  I  prejudged  that  solution 
of  iodic  acid  used  instead  of  nitric  acid,  would  give  the  same 
quantity  and  intensity  as  the  latter,  when  substituted  for  it  in  a 
Grove's  pair ;  and  I  found  by  experiment  that  the  idea  was  cor- 
rect. The  decomposition  of  iodic  acid  does  not  absorb  more 
heat  than  that  of  nitric  acid,  and  therefore  allows  the  current  to 
pass  with  equal  rapidity ;  consequently  the  electromotive  force 
is  the  same.  However,  as  iodine  is  thrown  down,  this  accumu- 
lates on  the  platina,  and  the  conducting  power  of  the  plate  is 
interfered  with.  Still,  as  a  proof  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  heat  evolved  by  chemical  combinations  in  precalculating  the 
result  of  galvanic  arrangements,  the  experiment  was  successful. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  to  remark  that  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  viz.  the  time  that  compounds  take  to  decompose,  has  not 
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ta  my  knowledge  before  been  taken  notice  of;  and  I  think  it  may 
not  De  unimportant^  if  only  proving  the  definite  nature  of  an- 
other principle  connected  with  the  constitution  of  matter.  We 
know  that  M  the  ^^  farces/'  such  as  electricity,  heat,  &c.,  are  «fe- 
finitdy,  and  after  an  inyariable  manner  produced  by  the  changes 
of  matter.  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  time  in 
which  these  changes  are  brought  about  is  also  definite,  and  inva- 
riably and  similarly  related  under  similar  circumstances.  In  ^^Me- 
ehanics/'  without  taking  into  account  the  time  in  which  work  is 
done,  no  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  moving  power.  If  we 
are  able  to  add  to  the  result  of  chemical  action  the  time  in  which 
it  is  performed,  do  we  not  advance  a  step  in  our  investigations, 
and  assimilate  chemical  to  mechanical  work  more  closely  ? 

I  would  only  further  ask,-— If  the  equivalents  of  all  the 
elements  produce  the  same  quantity  of  electricity,  as  Faraday  has 
shown,  and  very  different  amounts  of  heat,  can  heat  and  electri- 
city be  modifications  of  the  same  agency  f  For  instance,  an 
equivalent  of  zinc  by  its  oxidizement  always  evolves  an  invariable 
amount  of  heat  and  an  invariable  amount  of  electricity;  an 
equivalent  of  copper  acts  similarly;  but  whilst  the  amount  of 
electricity  is  the  same  as  that  from  zinc,  the  quantity  of  heat  is 
only  halt  as  much.  All  other  elements,  by  combining  with  oxygen, 
likewise  develope  various  amounts  of  heat,  but  the  same  quan- 
tity of  electricity.  Can  therefore  these  two  imponderables  be 
ekher  modifications  of  the  same  force,  or  be  related  as  cause 
ftod  effect  ? 

The  propositions,  then,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  this 
paper  are;, — 

That  electromotive  force  is  the  same  as  rapidity  of  ciurent  ;-— 
that  with  the  same  positive  pole  the  rapidity  is  determined  by 
the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  at  the  negative  end  by  decomposi- 
tion, as  the  more  heat  is  absorbed  the  longer  it  requires  for 
absorption. 

And  that  every  compound  reqidres  a  definite  and  specific  pe- 
riod of  time  for  decomposition. 

Beunsonstown,  August  1867. 

XLI.  On  a  Sun-gauge.    By  W.  S.  Jbvons,  -4^«ayer,  Sydney 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Mmt*. 

IT  is,  I  believe,  allowed  that  meteorologists  are  very  imper- 
fectly supplied  with  instruments  for  measuring  the  heating 
effect  of  the  sun^s  rays.  The  actinometer  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
though  unexceptionable  in  principle,  has  been  found  very  expen- 

*  Gommuiiieated  by  H.  E.  Roscoe»  Ph.D.,  M.A. 
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sive^  and  difficult  to  use ;  and  the  common  black-bulb  tbermo^ 
meter^  which  is  generally  employed,  does  not  ^ye  results  of  fmy' 
direct  value  or  comparability. 

But  it  appears  to  me,  that  even  if  we  did  possess  a  convenient 
true  actinometer  to  give  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  at  any 
given  place  and  moment,  that  is,  the  rate  of  the  sua's  heating 
power,  there  is  still  a  second  instrument  required  in  meteorology 
to  measure  the  accumulated  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  during  any 
given  space  of  time.  In  short,  the  sun's  heat  should  be  gauged 
at  every  meteorological  observatory  as  it  arrives,  day  after  day 
and  year  after  year,  precisely  in  the  manner  that  falling  rain  is 
collected  by  the  rain-gauge,  and  its  accumulated  amount  meap* 
sured  at  the  end  of  any  given  period. 

This  instrument,  which  I  propose  to  call  a  sun-gauge,  is 
merely  an  adaptation  of  the  invention  familiarly  known  as  Wd^ 
iaston's  Cryophorus,  If  the  sun's  rays  be  allowed  to  fall  w^n 
the  surface  of  water  contained  in  one  of  the  bulbs  of  this  instru- 
ment, the  other  bulb  being  sheltered  from  the  sun  but  freely 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  from  the 
former  and  condensed  in  the  latter  bulb  will  afford  a  simple  and 
perfect  measure  of  the  total  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the 
surface  of  water.  For  when  pure  water  is  contained  in  any- 
exhausted  vessel,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  therein  can  never 
remain  above  that  due  to  the  temperature  of  tb6  coldest  part  of 
the  vessel,  otherwise  rapid  evaporation  and  condensation  aie 
produced  until  equilibrium  is  attained.  Wb^i  a  moist  surface 
therefore  is  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  vacuous  glass  vessel,  of 
which  one  part  is  sheltered  from  his  rays  and  placed  in  a  free 
current  of  air,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  within  the  glass  can 
never  rise  perceptibly  above  that  corresponding  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  and  all  the  sun's  heat  absorbed  by  the  exposed 
part  will  be  carried  over  in  a  latent  state  into  the  sheltered  part 
by  the  evaporation  of  a  definite  amount  of  water.  The  mere 
addition  of  a  graduated  measuring  tube  to  Wollaston's  cryo- 
phorus  will  thus  convert  it  into  a. heat-gauge. 

The  only  instrument  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  (without 
the  aid  to  be  obtained  in  London  or  other  towns)  is  of  a  simple 
and  rough  form.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  glass-bulb,  about  8 
inches  in  length  and  1^  inch  in  diameter,  into  the  mouth  of 
which  a  half-inch  glass  tube  is  fused,  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
part  of  the  tube  reaches  within  the  bulb  almost  to  its  opposite 
end,  being  bent,  however,  towards  one  side.  The  exterior  part 
of  the  tube,  14  inches  (or  more)  long,  is  straight,  and  graduated 
into  millimetres^  which  read  from  the  further  end. 

The  water,  which  may  be  rendered  opake  by  some  fixed  colour- 
ing matter,  such  as  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  is  to 
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be  introduced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  about  two-thirds  of  the 
bulb,  and  the  instrument  being  then  perfectly  exhausted  of  air 
by  boiling,  is  completed  by  hermetically 
sealing  the  extremity  of  the  graduated  glass 
tube. 

To  use  the  sun-gauge,  the  whole  of  the 
liquid  must  first  be  poured  into  the  bulb, 
which  can  readily  be  done  on  account  of  the 
bent  position  of  the  interior  part  of  the  tube. 
It  is  then  inverted  and  placed  in  some  sup- 
port where  the  sun's  rays  may  fall  upon  the 
bulb  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  day, 
while  the  tube  beneath  is  completely  shel- 
tered from  the  sun,  but  freely  exposed  to 
the  air.  This  may  easily  be  done  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  where  the  graduated  tube 
hangs  down  into  a  box  open  only  towards 
the  side  on  which  the  sun  nerer  shines. 

It  is  evident,  that  as  long  as  the  sun 
shines,  or  the  heat  of  his  rays  is  at  all  per- 
ceptible, water  will  evaporate  from  the  bulb 
and  condense  colourless  and  pure  in  the 
graduated  tube,  by  the  divisions  of  which 
its  amount  may  be  quickly  and  easily  read 
qS.  Except  80  far  as  an  imperfection  of  the  instrument,  to  be  pre- 
sently mentioned,  may  interfere,  the  results  thus  given  by  the 
same  instrument  will  both  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  amounts 
of  heat  absorbed,  and  will  also  enable  us  to  determine  and  ex- 
press the  absolute  amount  in  a  constant  and  convenient  manner. 
But  in  constructing  a  number  of  instruments,  the  proportion  of 
the  sun's  rays  absorbed  and  gauged  by  the  exposed  bulb  may  not 
always  be  the  same ;  so  that  it  vdU  be  necessary  to  compare  them 
against  some  standard  instrument,  and  thus  determine  for  each 
a  correction  factor  which  will  reduce  all  results  to  complete 
uniformity. 

Amounts  of  radiated  solar  heat  may  be  conveniently  expressed 
by  the  depth  (in  inches  or  millimetres)  of  evaporation  from  a 
surface  of  water  exposed  with  perfect  freedom  to  his  rays,  under 
the  condition  that  all  aqueous  vapour  of  a  greater  tension  than 
•199  inch  of  mercury  (the  tension  of  the  temperature  of  3S*^) 
shall  be  immediately  conveyed  away.  Or  the  relation  of  this  unit 
inch  of  water  to  the  actine*,  or  ^'  the  abstract  unit  of  solar  radia- 

*  The  actine  is  ''  that  intensity  of  solar  Tadiation  which,  at  a  vertical 
incidence,  and  supposing  it  wholly  absorbed,  would  suffice  to  melt  one- 
milhonth  part  of  a  metre  in  thickness  from  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  ice 
horizontally  exposed  to  its  action  per  minute  of  mean  solar  time.'' — Admu 
raUy  Manual,  p.  307 
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tion/'  adopted  by  Sir  J.  Herschel^  having  been  once  determined^ 
all  the  results  could  of  course  be  equally  well  expressed  accord- 
ing to  this  unit,  leaving  out  the  consideration  of  time.  In  prac- 
tice, the  vapour  in  the  sun-gauge  will  not  be  removed  by  con- 
densation in  the  sheltered  part  of  the  apparatus  till  its  tension 
rises  above  that  of  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  As^ 
however,  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  diminishes  as  the  sensible 
heat  rises,  a  small  correction  must  be  made  according  to  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  time  of  observation,  as 
given  by  the  following  Table : — 


Tempentore  of  air. 

Specific  heat  of 
▼apour. 

Correctiou  factor. 

3§ 

109l 

•000 

42 

1085 

•006 

52 

1078 

013 

62 

1071 

•020 

72 

1064 

•026 

82 

1057 

•032 

92 

1050 

•038 

102 

1043 

•045 

If  a  =:  observed  result  of  instrument. 

True  result  =a— ax  correction  factor. 

One  defect  of  the  particular  form  of  sun-gauge  here  described 
is,  that  when  evaporation  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  bulb  is  diminished,  and  the  absorb- 
ent area  lessened  in  comparison  with  the  surface  of  evaporation, 
so  that  the  distillation  of  a  millimetre's  depth  of  water  at  the 
commencement  of  the  exposure  will  indicate  less  amount  of  heat 
rays  than  the  same  distillation  towards  the  end  of  the  dav.  A 
dc^nite  and  invariable  horiaontal  surface  of  water  is  all  that 
should  be  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  by  an  instrument  of 
more  complicated  and  perfect  form  this  might  perhaps  be  accom- 
plished. If  not,  the  inaccuracy  might  be  experimentally  deter- 
mined for  each  instrument,  and  a  tabular  correction  applied  for 
each  division  of  the  graduated  tube. 

Likewise,  in  order  to  obtain  very  accurate  and  constant  results, 
great  care  will  be  necessary  with  this  instrument,  as  with  the 
black-bulb  radiating  thermotaeter,  that  it  may  not  be  affected 
by  heat  communicated  from  the  support  or  other  neighbouring 
objects.  Thid  has  not  been  much  attended  to  with  the  present 
rough  form  of  the  sun-gauge. 

The  following  are  Results  obtained  with  the  sun-gauge  during 
two  days'  continuous  observations  : — 
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1857. 

Febraary  22. 

April  26. 

Sun- 

gauge. 

Hoars. 

Temp,  of 

Black. 

Sun. 

Temp,  of 

Black. 

Sun. 

Mean. 

air. 

bulb. 

gauge. 

air. 

bulb. 

gauge. 

A.M.  6-0 

56-2 

56-5 

0 

627 

62-0 

0 

0 

70 

59-6 

81-7 

0 

551 

58-5 

0 

0 

80 

65-2 

97-2 

0 

67-5 

65-0 

0 

0 

90 

70-6 

106-7 

4 

62-2 

91-4 

5 

4-5 

100 

74-7 

111-9 

17 

65-9 

97-5 

13 

150 

110 

76-9 

116-2 

22 

707 

106-8 

18 

200 

12-0 

80-4 

120-5 

22-5 

71-6 

104-7 

18 

20-3 

P.M.  10 

79*3 

115-2 

19-5 

72-9 

111-5 

18 

18-7 

20 

76-9 

107-4 

17 

73-4 

112-8 

15 

160 

30 

75-3 

93-2 

9 

71-8 

1060 

15 

120 

40 

74-9 

95-9 

2 

70-4 

990 

8 

50 

50 

72-4 

77-2 

0 

66-9 

67-7 

2 

1-0 

60 

701 

70-9 

0 

62-1 

60-7 

0-5 

0-3 

Means 
and  sums. 

}71-7 

96-2 

113  0 

656 

87-2 

112-5 

112-8 

N.B.  The  place  of  observation  is  shaded  till  near  8  a.m.  by 
elevated  ground^  hence  the  absence  of  indications  before  that 
hour.     The  days  were  neither  quite  cloudless. 

The  results  of  the  sun-gauge  given  at  each  hour  are  the  quan- 
tities^ in  millimetres^  of  water  distilled  since  the  last  hour  of 
observation. 

The  sun-gauge  was  refilled,  with  a  better  vacuum,  between 
these  two  series  of  observations. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  paper  is  only  in- 
tended to  communicate  the  idea  of  an  instrument  which  it  would 
require  the  help  of  the  most  skilful  optical  instrument-maker  to 
carry  to  perfection,  or  even  to  render  of  utility. 

If  the  deUcacy  of  the  instrument  be  very  much  increased  by 
enlarging  the  surfaces  of  absorption  and  evaporation  and  of  con- 
densation to  a  very  great  extent,  compared  with  the  divisions  of 
the  measuring  tube,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  instrument  should 
not  act  as  a  simple  and  accurate  actinometer. 

The  amount  of  distillation  during  one  minute,  for  instance, 
accurately  determined,  will  give  the  rate  or  intensity  of  the  sun^s 
rays,  which  may  be  supposed  uniform  during  that  period ;  just 
as  the  rate  of  expansion  of  a  large  bulb  full  of  liquid  in  the  acti- 
nometer  of  Sir  J.  Herschel  is  determined  by  watching  and  mea- 
suring its  expansion  in  a  capillary  tube  during  five  seconds  of 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays. 

The  total  heating  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  falling  on  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  different  latitudes  and  localities  of  the  globe,  varies 
immensely  from  several  causes,  the  principal  of  which  are, — 

1st.  The  duration  of  the  day,  and  the  elevation  of  the  sun. 

2  A2 
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Sod.  The  imperfect  transparency  of  the  atmosphere. 

3rd.  The  screening  effect  of  clouds  of  eveiy  thickness. 

4th.  The  difference  in  the  absorbent  power  of  the  ground^  &c. 

It  is  the  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ihuB 
produced  which  disturbs  its  equilibrium,  and  is  the  prineipai 
cause  of  all  its  great  movements  and  changes ;  and  it  is  surely 
therefore  very  desirable  to  possess  an  instrument  which  will  enable 
us  to  estimate  and  record,  however  roughly,  the  actual  amount 
and  variation  of  this  chief  element  in  the  science  of  Meteorology. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  sun-gauge  will  equally  well  mea- 
sure terrestrial  or  night-radiation  by  distillation  in  the  contrary 
direction,  if  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  be  left  in  the  graduated 
tube.  Or  a  special  instrument  of  inverted  form  and  action 
might  be  contrived,  and  continually  exposed  to  the  sky  in  the 
focus  of  a  concave  mirror,  while  being  completely  sheltered  from 
the  sun. 

Royal  Mint,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
May  14, 1867. 

[Mr.  Jevons  is  evidently  not  acquainted  with  the  interesting  re- 
searches of  Poaillet  (Poggendorff s  Annalen,  vol.  xlv.  for  1838)  on 
the  amount  of  the  solar  radiant  heat  falling  on  our  globe.  PouiUet 
gave  a  more  perfect  arrangement  to  Herschers  Heliometer ;  and  by 
observing  the  amount  and  rate  of  increased  temperature  which  a 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  a  metaUic  vessel  exposed  to  the  direct 
sunlight  underwent,  and  observing  also  the  rate  of  diminution  of 
temperature  when  the  sun's  rays  were  cut  off,  he  determined  the  co* 
efficient  of  absorption  for  heat  of  the  atmoisphere,  and  hence  calcu- 
lated the  thickness  of  a  crust  of  ice  which  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
would  be  melted  by  the  sun's  rays  in  a  day,  and  that  which  would 
on  the  sun's  surface  be  liquefied  by  the  solar  heat. — Ed.] 


XLII.  On  the  Influence  of  Metals  upon  Radiant  Heat. 
By  H.  Knoblauch,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Halle*. 

I. 

WITH  respect  to  radiant  heat,  the  metals  have  been  hitherto 
regarded  as  adiathermanous  bodies,  and  they  have  there- 
fore been  employed  as  screens  when  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off 
the  calorific  rays.  With  the  thickness  in  which  sheet-metal  is 
found  in  commerce,  this  indeed  might  safely  be  done ;  but  it 
decided  nothing  as  to  the  real  capability  of  metals  to  transmit 
radiant  heat.  This  could  only  be  ascertained  by  operating  upon 
thin  layers. 

To  test  this  question,  M.  Knoblauch  first  made  use  of  agold- 

*  Abstracted  from  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  ci.  1857i 
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leaf  rolled  out  as  thin  as  possible  and  stretched  over  a  frame. 
As  no  terrestrial  source  of  heat  would  be  sufficiently  intense^  the 
leaf  was  placed  in  the  track  of  the  sun^s  rays,  which  were  sent 
into  a  darkened  room  by  a  Silbermann's  heliostat;  a  sensible 
action  on  a  thermo-electric  pile  was  the  consequence.  In  order 
to  augment  the  action,  a  glass  lens  was  placed  in  the  window- 
shutter.  By  this  means  a  deflection  of  the  astatic  needle  of  a 
multiplying  galvanometer  connected  with  the  thermo-electric 
pile  was  obtained,  which  amounted  to  6  degrees. 

A  second  experiment  was  made  with  a  thin  layer  of  mosaic 
gold,  which  was  spread  upon  a  smooth  glass  plate.  The  greater 
thickness  of  this  layer  reduced  the  deflection  to  3  degrees. 

Three  gold  precipitates,  prepared  chemicaDy  by  Prof.  Bottger 
of  Frankfort,  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  these  experiments*.  By 
transmitted  light  they  showed  a  beautiful  green  colour,  which 
deepened  as  the  thickness  of  the  layer  augmented,  while  the  leaf 
made  use  of  in  the  experiment  just  recorded  transmitted  light  of 
rather  a  bluish  tint.  The  thicknesses  of  the  layers  were  in  the 
proportion  1:2:3.  When  the  rays  of  heat,  concentrated  in  the 
manner  described,  passed  through  these  precipitates,  which  lay 
upon  watch-glasses,  the  consequent  deflections  were, — ^for  the 
thinnest,  33°'64;  for  the  middle  one,  4°*41 ;  and  for  the  thick* 
est,  l°-42. 

The  same  experiments  were  made  with  silver.  Rolled  leaves 
of  this  metal  proved,  however,  too  thick ;  and  those  only  which 
were  chemically  prepared  showed  themselves  capable  of  trans- 
mitting the  radiant  heat.  The  precipitates  were  transparent  for 
blue  light,  the  intensity  of  which  indicated  the  thickness  through 
which  it  had  passed.  Of  four  precipitates,  the  thickness  of  the 
strongest  waB  about  double  that  of  the  weakest.  The  deflections 
produced  by  the  heat  passing  through  these  four  layers,  com- 
mencing with  the  thinnest,  were  10°,  8°,  5°,  and  Irrespectively. 

A  similar  result  was  obtained  with  platinum,  which  was  also 
made  use  of  as  a  thin  coating  upon  the  surface  of  a  watch-glass. 
This  permitted  of  the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays  to  such  a  degree, 
that  with  a  thin  layer  a  deflection  of  34°'7  was  obtained,  aud 
with  a  thicker  one  a  deflection  of  8°'5. 

Other  metals  than  the  above  were  either  not  thin  enough,  or 
not  uniform  enough  to  permit  of  similar  experiments.  The 
glass  on  which  the  precipitates  rested  could  of  course  only  have 
the  efiect  of  rendering  the  action  more  feeble. 

But  it  might  be  asked  whether  the  calorific  rays  pass  really 
through  the  metal  as  they  do  through  glass,  crystals,  or  other 
diathermanous  bodies;  or  whether  they  are  not  permitted  to 

[*  Faraday's  method  of  preparing  gold  films  might  he  turned  to  valuable 
account  in  such  experiments  as  the  afa^ve.  See  Phil.  Trans.  February  1857.] 
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pass  through  fine  apertures  in  the  leaves.  Or  the  idea  may 
suggest  itself,  that  the  thermo-electric  pile  was  simply  affected 
by  the  heat  radiated  by  the  exposed  body  itself,  after  it  had  been 
heated  by  the  sun.  At  the  end  of  this  section  a  special  proof 
shall  be  given  that  the  action  observed  is  not  due  to  either  of  the 
causes  referred  to. 

There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  metals^  such,  for  example,  as 
galdy  silver,  platinum,  when  in  thin  layers,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
diathermanous  bodies,  which  transmit  calorific  rays ;  the  quantity 
transmitted  naturally  diminishing  as  the  thickness  of  the  metallic 
layer  increases. 

It  was  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  the  heat  which  had 
passed  through  the  metallic  leaves  was  of  the  same  quality  as 
the  heat  before  its  passage.  To  determine  this,  the  heat  was 
first  examined  before  it  had  passed  through  the  metal.  The 
rays  reflected  from  the  heliostat  were  allowed  to  fall  directly 
upon  the  thermo-electric  pile,  and  the  consequent  deflection  was 
observed.  A  diathermanous  plate,  for  example  a  plate  of  yellow 
glass,  was  then  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  needle  was  read  off  afresh.  Supposing  the  first 
deflection  to  be  expressed  by  100,  the  latter,  according  to  the 
observation,  would  be  59;  a  result  which  proved  that  for  a 
direct  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  100,  a  portion  of  it  equal  to  59 
could  pass  through  the  yellow  glass.  In  this  way  the  heat  was 
examined  with  different  glasses :  the  following  Table  expresses 
the  ratio  of  the  incident  to  the  transmitted  heat  in  the  respect- 
ive cases  :•— 


YeUow  glass. 

Blue  glass. 

Bed  glass. 

Green  glass. 

100:59 

100:41 

100:46 

100:20 

The  solar  rays  were  next  sent  through  a  gold-leaf  stretched 
over  a  frame,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  above 
glasses  in  succession :  the  object,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  to 
ascertain  the  ratio  of  the  heat  incident  upon  each  glass  to  that 
which  passed  through  it:  the  result  is  given  in  the  following 
Table:— 


YeUow  glass. 

Blue  glass. 

Bed  glass. 

Green  glass. 

100:20 

100:32 

100:14 

100:24 

If  these  results  be  compared  with  the  foregoing,  remarkable 
differences  appear.  Before  passing  through  the  gold-leaf,  the 
heat  was  capable  of  passing  through  the  yellow  glass  in  the 
ratio  of  59 :  100 ;  while,  after  crossing  the  metal,  it  was  only 
able  to  penetrate  the  glass  in  the  ratio  of  20  :  100.     A  similar 
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dimination  of  the  ratio  is  observed  in  the  ease  of  the  blue  and 
red  glasses^  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  green  glass  the  reverse  is 
observed  to  be  the  case :  the  ratio  here  is  augmented  from  one- 
fifth  to  nearly  one-fourth.  The  experiments  therefore  show  that 
the  radiant  heat^  after  having  passed  through  the  gold-leaf^  is 
different  in  quality  from  what  it  wgis  before. 

The  leaf  of  mosaic  gold  already  referred  to^  when  stretched 
upon  a  frame  and  tested  in  the  same  manner^  gave  a  result  very 
nearly  coincident  with  the  above.  A  precipitate  of  gold  upon 
the  surface  of  a  watch-glass  was  also  examined^  and  similar 
results  were  obtained  with  it.  These  experiments  prove  beyond 
doubt^  that  calorific  rays  which  have  passed  through  a  layer  of 
gold,  possess  the  property  of  passing  through  jiathermanous 
bodies  in  a  totally  different  degree  from  those  which  have  not 
passed  through  the  metal. 

The  influence  of  the  thickness  of  the  metallic  layer  was  also 
investigated.  Four  layers  were  made  use  of,  which  were  suc- 
cessively placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  and  behind  each  of  them 
the  test  with  the  coloured  glasses  was  repeated.  In  the  follow- 
ing Table  the  results  are  recorded ;  the  second  column  of  which 
shows  the  deflection  produced  when  the  rays,  after  having  passed 
through  the  layer  of  gold,  and  without  passing  through  the  glass, 
were  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  pile.  The  last  four  columns  show 
the  ratios  of  the  quantities  of  heat  which  passed  through  the 
gold  alone,  to  those  which  passed  through  both  gold  and  glass, 
in  the  respective  cases : — 


Deflection  after 
passinff  through 

YeUow 
glass. 

Blue 
glass. 

Red 
glass. 

Green 
glass. 

Thinnest  layer... 
Thicker  layer ... 
Still  thicker   ... 
Thickest  layer... 

33-64 

31-28 

4-41 

1-42 

100:46 
100:38 
100:26 
100:22 

100:30 
100:30 
100:32 
100:34 

100:32 
100:25 
100:18 
100:14 

100:21 
100:24 
100:24 
100:54 

It  is  here  shown,  that,  as  regards  the  yellow  iEmd  red  glasses, 
the  transmissibility  of  the  heat  diminished  as  the  thickness  of 
the  metallic  layer  increased.  But  the  thicker  the  layer,  the 
greater  is  the  power  of  the  heat  transmitted  to  penetrate  the 
green  and  blue  glasses.  For  example :  of  the  heat  which  passed 
.through  the  thinnest  layer,  we  find  that  46  parts  out  of  100  can 
pass  through  the  yellow ;  21  out  of  100  through  the  green  glass. 
Of  the  heat,  however,  which  has  passed  through  the  thickest 
layer,  a  quantity  represented  by  24  passes  through  the  yellow 
glass,  while  54  passes  through  the  green.  Hence  the  longer  the 
path  which  the  calorific  ray  describes  through  the  diathermanous 
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gold,  the  more  decided  are  the  changes  produced  in  them  by  the 
metal. 

That  the  results  hitherto  recorded  were  not  produced  by  any 
modification  of  the  heat  in  its  passage  through  the  glasses  in 
which  the  gold  precipitates  spread,  M.  Knoblauch  shows  both 
by  reasoning  and  experiment.  We  will  give  the  results  of  the 
latter.  The  heat  was  first  permitted  to  pass  thirough  the  yellow^ 
red,  and  blue  glasses,  direct  to  the  pile,  and  the  action  was 
observed.  An  uncoated  portion  of  the  watch-glass  which  held 
the  gold,  or  a  second  uncoated  watch-glass,  was  then  introduced 
in  the  path  of  the  rays,  before  they  reached  the  coloured  glass. 
The  ratios  of  the  heat  incident  upon  the  latter  to  that  trans- 
mitted in  the  respective  cases  are  recorded  in  the  following 
Table:— 


YeUow  glass. 

Blue  glass. 

Red  glass. 

Green  glass. 

Watch-g^ssabient.. 
Watch-glass  present. 

100:59 
100:59 

100:41 
100:39 

100:46 
100:46 

100:20 
100:22 

This  experiment  shows  clearly  that  the  introduction  of  the 
watch-glass  had  no  sensible  influence  upon  the  transmissibility 
of  the  heat  through  the  coloured  glasses.  It  is,  however,  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Delaroche  and  Melloni,  that  after  passing 
through  a  transparent  body,  the  heat  acquires  a  power  of  pass- 
ing more  freely  through  a  second  body  of  the  same  kind :  even 
this  action  is  absent  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Knoblauch,  and 
for  the  simple  reason,  that,  before  reaching  the  watch-glass,  the 
heat  had  already  passed  through,  and  been  sifted  by,  a  glass  lens 
of  much  greater  thickness. 

Experiments  similar  to  those  made  with  the  gold  were  made 
with  silver.  The  ratios  of  the  heat  incident  upon  the  coloured 
glass  to  that  transmitted,  were  first  determined  before  the  silver 
layer  was  introduced,  and  are  stated  in  the  following  Table : — 


Yellow  glass. 

Blue  glass. 

Bed  glass. 

Green  glass. 

100:63 

100:38 

100:49 

100:19 

It  was  necessary  to  repeat  this  experiment  in  each  case,  as  the 
same  ratios  could  only  be  obtained  when  precisely  the  same  ex- 
perimental conditions  were  adhered  to.  It  was,  however,  prac- 
tically impossible  to  secure  this  in  experiments  conducted  on  the- 
fine  days  of  several  successive  summers. 

Six  diflerent  layers  of  silver,  prepared  chemically  by  Professor 
Bottger,  were  at  M.  Knoblauch's  disposal.  They  were  placed 
in  succession  in  the  path  of  the  solar  rays.  The  following  Table 
shows  the  ratios  of  the  heat  incident  upon  the  glasses  to  that  which 
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passed  through  them  to  the  thermo-electric  pite.  The  layers  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  thickness^  the  thinnest  coming 
first: — 


Layenof 
silver. 

Deflcctioii  After 

passing  through 

the  silver. 

Yellow  glass. 

Blue  glass. 

Bed  glass. 

Green  glass. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

l5-00 
9-91 
7-81 
611 
100 
0-94 

100:42 
100:35 
100:36 
100:33 
100:31 
100:30 

100:34 
100:34 
100:36 
100:38 
100:43 
100:43 

100:27 
100:26 
100 :  26 
100:22 
100:20 
100:19 

100:21 
100:21 
100:23 
100:25 
100:28 
100:28 

According  to  this,  42  parts  of  every  100  which  had  passed 
through  the  thinnest  layer  of  silver  were  transmitted  by  the  yel- 
low glass ;  but  only  33  of  every  100  which  had  passed  through 
the  thickest  layer.  Before  passing  through  the  silver,  the  heat 
was  far  more  capable  of  passing  through  the  yellow  glass  than 
afterwards,  for  in  the  former  case  63  parts  out  of  every  100  were 
transmitted. 

Out  of  every  100  parts  which  had  passed  through  the  thin- 
nest layer  of  silver,  34  were  transmitted  by  the  blue  glass; 
but  out  of  every  100  which  had  passed  through  the  thickest  layer, 
43  were  transmitted.  Before  passing  through  the  silver,  38 
parts  out  of  every  100  were  transmitted  by  the  blue  glass. 

The  experiments  therefore  show  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  passed  through  the  yellow  and  red  glasses  diminished  as 
the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  silver  increased,  while  under  the 
same  circumstances,  the  quantity  which  passed  through  the  blue 
and  green  glasses  was  augmented.  All  the  experiments  show 
that  the  properties  of  the  heat — for  example,  its  power  of  passing 
through  the  coloured  glasses, — is  changed  by  its  passage  through 
the  silver,  the  difference  increasing  as  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
of  silver  is  increased.  The  experiments  also  show  that  the  heat 
transmitted  by  the  gold  is  different  from  that  transmitted  by  the 
silver. 

When  the  heat  was  sent  through  a  layer  of  platinum  and  ex- 
amined by  the  coloured  glass,  it  yielded  the  results  recorded  in 
the  second  horizontal  line  of  figures  of  the  following  Table.  For 
the  sake  of  comparison,  the  numbers  obtained  before  the  pla- 
tinum was  introduced  are  given  in  the  first  line : — 


TeUow  glass. 

Blue  glass. 

Redghus. 

Green  glass. 

100:59 

100:41 

100:46 

100:20 

100:61 

100:44 

100:46 

100:22 
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In  this  case  the  numbers  in  the  two  series  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  each  other.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
with  a  layer  of  platinum  so  thick  as  to  permit  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  above  quantity  of  heat  to  pass  through  it.  Hence 
it  follows^  that  in  the  case  of  platinum,  the  incident  and  trans* 
mitted  rays  do  not  sensibly  differ  in  their  power  of  passing  through 
coloured  glasses. 

Certain  metals^  therefore^  such  as  gold  and  silver^  do  not  in- 
tercept all  kinds  of  calorific  rays  in  the  same  proportion :  like 
coloured  bodies  in  the  case  of  light,  they  exert  an  elective  absorp- 
tion on  the  rays ;  while  others,  such  as  platinum,  like  colourless 
transparent  bodies  in  the  case  of  light,  intercept  or  transmit  all 
kinds  of  calorific  rays  with  the  same  facility. 

If  it  be  desired  to  regard  the  deportment  of  bodies  like  pla- 
tinum through  an-optical  analogy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  call 
them  gray ;  for  to  merit  the  name  of  white,  they  must  be  capable 
of  transmitting  a  greater  quantity  of  heat.  Such  substances 
would,  according  to  this,  show  the  same  deportment  to  both 
luminous  and  csdorific  rays.  M.  Knoblauch  remarks  here,  that 
he  does  not  know  a  single  diathermanous  body  which  behaves  in 
the  same  manner  towards  heat  as  a  colourless  transparent  body 
towards  light.  Even  in  the  case  of  rock-salt,  which  Melloni 
regarded  as  such  a  body,  despite  its  incomparable  diathermaneity, 
M.  Knoblauch  has  always  been  able  to  perceive  (when  the  plate 
was  thick  enough)  an  elective  absorption. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  heat  transmitted  by  metals  does 
not  pass  by  means  of  the  little  holes  and  fissures  in  the  metallie 
leaves,  M.  Knoblauch  submits  the  following  experiments. 

In  place  of  the  thin  layer  of  silver,  a  thicker  one,  in  which 
fissures  and  holes  were  visible,  was  made  use  of;  and  the  heat 
which  had  passed  through  such  fissures  and  through  the  coloured 
glasses  to  the  thermo-electric  pile,  was  compared  with  that  which 
fell  upon  the  instrument  when  the  silver  layer  was  removed. 
Such  rays  showed  no  difference  in  quality  whatever,  as  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  prove :  the  first  line  gives  the  ratios  of  the  inci- 
dent to  the  transmitted  heat  when  the  metallic  layer  was  absent ; 
the  second  the  same  ratios  when  the  silver  was  present : — 


YeDow  glass. 

BlueglMB. 

Red  glass. 

Green  glass. 

Silver  absent 

100:56 

100:39 

100:42 

100:21 

Fissured  silver  interposed. 

100:67 

100:39 

100:43 

100:22 

This  experiment  proves  that  if  the  heat  transmitted  in  the  ex- 
periments recorded  in  the  preceding  pages  had  been  due  to  its 
passage  through  the  fissures  and  holes  of  the  metal,  the  quali- 
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tative  differences  which  subsequently  showed  themselves  would 
not  have  appeared. 

It  is  also  known^  that  if  to  the  heat  passing  through -the  aper- 
tures in  the  silver,  that  of  the  silver  itself  had  been  added,  the 
resulting  heat  would  be  different  in  quality  from  that  falling 
upon  the  silver.  But  the  heat  in  the  above  experiments  showed 
no  such  difference  of  quality,  and  hence  no  sensible  portion  of  it 
can  have  been  derived  from  the  silver. 

But  supposing  the  thin  metallic  layer  to  be  warmed  and  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  heat;  the  heat  thus  radiating  from  a 
less  intense  source  must  have  passed  through  the  coloured  glasses 
in  less  quantity  than  the  solar  rays  alone.  Now  the  experiments 
show  the  reverse  of  this  to  be  the  case ;  for  while  of  the  direct  rays 
only  20  in  100  pass  through  the  yellow  glass,  of  the  rays  which 
have  passed  through  the  layer  of  gold  54  out  of  100  are  trans- 
mitted. 

M.  Knoblauch  next  examined  the  heat  which  was  reflected 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  layer  of  gold ;  an  experiment 
was  also  suggested  by  the  fact  of  his  possessing  a  piece  of 
glass  (G)  which  had  served  to  illustrate  Goethe^s  theory  of 
colours.  This  glass  transmitted  yellow  lights  and  reflected  a 
bluish  light.  It  was  therefore  antithetical  to  the  gold^  which 
transmitted  a  bluish  light,  but  reflected  yellow. 

The  solar  rays  were  permitted  to  pass  through  the  glass  lens 
and  to  enter  the  dark  room,  where  they  were  reflected  from  the 
dull  surface  of  gold,  and  afterwards  permitted  to  fall  upon  the 
thermo-electric  pile.  We  will  call  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  mea- 
sured by  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  100.  A  yellow  glass 
was  now  placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  and  a  quantity  of  heat 
expressed  by  the  number  70  passed  through  the  glass.  When, 
however,  the  heat  passed  through  the  gold,  only  14  parts  out  of 
100  were  capable  of  passing  through  the  yellow  glass.  The 
other  glasses  were  used  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  following 
results : — 


Yellow  glass. 

Blue  glass. 

Bed  glass. 

Green  glass. 

Heat  reflected  from  gold  

100:70 

100:45 

100:56 

100:19 

Heat  transmitted  through  gold. 

100:19 

100:31         100:14 

100:26 

The  experiments  illustrate  the  extraordinary  diffierence  exist- 
ing between  the  heat  reflected  by  gold  and  the  heat  transmitted 
by  it.      * 

In  the  next  place,  the  rays  were  sufiered  to  fall  upon  the  glass 
already  mentioned.  Calling  the  quantity  reflected  from  the 
glass  (G)  and  faBing  on  the  pile,  100 ;  when  the  yellow  glass  was 
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interposed^  69  parts  out  of  the  100  passed  through  it.  When 
the  heat,  instead  of  being  reflected  by  the  glass  (6),  was  sent 
through  it,  80  parts  out  of  100  passed  through  the  interposed 
yellow  glass.  The  other  glasses  were  afterwards  tried:  the 
results  are  stated  in  the  following  Table : — 


YeUow 
gla«. 

Blue 
gUu-. 

Bed 

gla«. 

Green 

gla-. 

Heat  reflected  from  glass  (G) 

100:59 

100:44 

100:44 

100:20 

Heat  transmitted  through  glass  (G). 

100:80 

100:51 

100:64 

100:19 

Here  also  the  deportment  of  the  reflected  heat  towards  the 
coloured  glasses  is  very  difl^erent  from  that  of  the  transmitted  heat. 

The  antithesis  existing  between  the  gold  and  the  blue-yellow 
glass  will  also  be  remarked.  While,  in  the  case  of  gold,  the 
reflected  rays  are  more  capable  of  passing  through  the  yellow, 
blue,  and  red  glass,  and  less  capable  of  passing  through  the  green 
glass  than  the  transmitted  rays ;  in  the  case  of  Groethe's  glass 
the  reflected  heat  was  less  capable  of  passing  through  the  yellow, 
blue,  and  red  glass,  and  more  capable  of  passing  through  the 
green  than  the  transmitted  heat. 

II. 

Twelve  years  ago  M.  Knoblauch  had  treated  the  question, 
whether,  by  its  reflexion  from  rough  metallic  surfaces,  radiant 
heat  was  so  changed  as  to  be  distinguishable  from  unreflected  heat. 
Melloni  entertained  the  opinion  that  metallic  surfaces  behaved 
towards  radiant  heat  as  white  bodies  towards  light.  M.  Knob- 
lauch believed  that  he  had  confirmed  this  view ;  but  since  then 
MM.  Provostaye  and  Desains  have  made  experiments  with 
metals,  from  which  the  authors  conclude  that  difierent  kinds  of 
heat  are  unequally  reflected  from  metallic  surfaces.  As  to  the 
properties  of  heat  diffusely  reflected  from  different  metals,  no* 
thing  further  is  known ;  but  now  that  in  the  case  of  three  metals 
difierences  in  the  heat  transmitted  by  them  have  been  detected^ 
the  examination  whether  changes  occurred  in  the  reflected  heat 
could  be  undertaken  with  greater  hope  of  success. 

The  beam  reflected  from  the  heliostat  was  first  permitted  to 
fall  direct  upon  the  thermo-electric  pile,  and  the  consequent 
effect  was  denoted  by  100.  The  yellow,  blue,  red,  and  green 
glasses  were  then  interposed  successively  in  the  path  of  the  rays  : 
the  relative  quantities  of  heat  which  passed  through  the  glasses 
are  given  in  the  following  Table : — 


Yellow  glass. 

Blue  glass. 

Red'glass. 

Green  glass. 

100:66 

100:36 

•  100:51 

100:18 
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The  question  now  is,  whether  the  calorific  rays  which  have 
been  diffusely  reflected  from  metallic  surfaces  possess  the  same 
power  of  penetrating  the  coloured  glasses  as  those  which  have 
not  been  thus  reflected. 

A  rough  surface  of  gold  was  first  made  use  of.  Express- 
ing the  action  of  the  heat  reflected  from  this  surface,  and  falling 
direct  upon  the  pile  by  100,  the  proportional  quantities  which 
passed  through  the  coloured  glasses  are  given  in  the  following 
Table:— 


Yellow  glass. 

Blue  glass. 

Red  glass. 

Green  glass. 

100:73 

100:37 

100:55 

100:17 

It  is  here  unmistakeable  that  a  more  copious  passage  takes 
place  through  the  yellow  glass  than  in  the  case  wnere  the  heat 
was  unreflected.  The  ratio  in  the  latter  case  is  only  66  :  100, 
while  in  the  case  now  before  us  it  is  73  :  100.  Through  the  red 
glass  also  the  transmission  has  been  more  copious,  the  ratio  in- 
creasing from  51  :  100  to  55  :  100. 

When  the  gold  plate  was  exchanged  for  a  rough  plate  of  silver, 
or  for  a  dull  surface  of  platinum,  the  following  ratios  were  ob- 
tained :— 


Yellow  glass. 

Blue  glass. 

Red  glass. 

Green  glass. 

Silver 

100:72 

100:38 

100:55 

100:17 

Platinum 100:66 

100:38 

100;  51 

100:18 

Here  we  observe  that  the  heat  reflected  from  silver  shows 
the  same  deportment  as  that  reflected  from  gold.  The  rays 
in  both  cases  are  more  capable  of  passing  through  the  yellow  and 
red  glasses  than  the  unreflected  rays.  The  heat  reflected  from 
the  platinum  surface,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
in  its  action  from  the  direct  rays.  The  small  difference  which 
shows  itself  in  the  case  of  the  blue  glass,  lies  within  the  limits  of 
the  errors  of  observation. 

Hence  the  same  metals  (that  is,  gold  and  silver)  that  alter 
the  properties  of  the  calorific  rays  which  pass  through  them, 
exert  also  an  influence  upon  the  rays  diMisely  reflected  from 
their  surfaces,  while  platinuuL  in  both  cases  leaves  the  rays  un- 
changed. 

Other  metals  were  next  examined ;  the  results  are  given  in 
the  following  Table : — 
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TeUowglau. 

BloegiMB. 

Redglan. 

Green  glan. 

Gold    

100:69 
100:67 
100:66 

100:87 
100:38 
100:37 

100:56 
100:55 
100:53 

100:17 
100:16 
100:18 

CoDDCr    

Brass  

Unrefleetedheat... 

100:61 

100:38 

100:52 

100:18 

According  to  this^  the  heat  reflected  from  copper  and  brass  is 
also  more  copiously  transmitted  by  the  yellow  glass ;  but  the 
augmentation  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  gold.  In  the  case 
of  the  red  glass^  the  quantities  transmitted  from  gold  and  copper 
are  nearly  equal ;  but  with  brass  no  sensible  difference  is  observed 
between  the  reflected  and  unreflected  heat.  Here  also,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  the  blue  and  green  glasses  show  no  difference 
between  the  reflected  and  unreflected  rays. 

A  similar  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  silver,  mercury^ 
and  German  silver.  Each  had  a  rough  surface ;  the  mercury 
was  rubbed  upon  copper,  and  had  a  milky  appearance.  The 
following  Table  contains  the  results  pf  the  experiments  a — 


Yellow  glaas. 

Blue  glaas. 

Bedglaaa. 

Green  glass. 

Silver 

100:72 
100:72 
100:66 

100:38 
100:38 
100:38 

100:55 
100:55 
100:52 

100:17 
100:18 
100:18 

Mercury • 

German  silyer 

Unrefleetedheat... 

100:66 

100:38 

100:51 

100:18 

The  rays  reflected  from  mercury  exhibit,  according  to  this, 
quite  the  same  deportment  as  those  reflected  from  silver ;  while 
those  reflected  from  German  silver  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  coming  directly  from  the  sun. 

The  heat  reflected  from  lead,  tin,  and  alloys  of  both  metals 
gave  the  following  values : — 


Yellow  glass. 

Blue  glass. 

Red  glass. 

Green  glass. 

Lead  •..«•••.«..** 

Tin 

100:64 
100:64 
100:64 
100:64 

100:42 
100:42 
100:42 
100:42 

100:51 
100:51 
100:51 
100:51 

100:15 
100:15 
100:15 
100:15 

Alloy  of  lead  and  tin. 
Unrefleetedheat    ... 

The  reflexion  from  these  bodies  has,  according  to  this  Table, 
no  influence  on  the  transmissibility  of  the  heat  through  the 
coloured  glasses. 

Experiments  with  rough  surfaces  of  zinc,  iron,  and  black  sheet- 
iron,  also  showed  that  no  sensible  difference  existed  between  the 
heat  reflected  from  them  and  the  direct  heat. 

The  results  of  all  the  observations  on  reflected  heat 


are 
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contained  in  the  following  Table,  to  construct  which  it  was 
necessary  to  connect  by  new  experiments  the  results  exhibited 
separately  in  the  foregoing  Tables,  and  to  reduce  them  after- 
wards to  a  common  standard. 


Diaihermanoiu 
body. 


1 


Yellow  glass.. 
Blue  glass  ... 
Red  glass  ... 
Green  glass... 


100:65 
100:40 
100:51 
100:17 


The  results  recorded  in  this  Table  are  regarded  by  M.  Knob- 
lauch as  placing  beyond  doubt  the  following  proposition: — 
that  certain  metab,  as  gold,  silver,  mercury ,  copper,  brass,  alter  the 
calorific  rays  (as  coloured  bodies  alter  those  of  light);  while 
other  metals,  as  platinum,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  an  alloy  of  lead  and^ 
tin  (similar  to  colourless  transparent  bodies  as  regards  light), 
do  not  change  the  calorific  rays  by  reflexion, 

M.  Knoblauch  also  shows,  in  a  very  convincing  manner,  that 
the  results  obtained  could  not  be  due  to  the  heat  emitted  by  the 
metals  themselves  after  they  had  been  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays. 

We  have  seen  that  reflexion  firom  certain  metals  can  alter  the 
quality  of  the  heat;  but  the  heat  made  use  of  in  the  experi- 
ments had  been  actually  reflected  from  the  mirror  of  the  helio- 
stat.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  examine  whether  the  variety 
of  the  sun's  rays  was  not  altered  by  this  first  reflexion.  The 
heliostat  made  use  of  was  that  of  Silbermann,  and  its  mirror 
was  of  highly  polished  speculum  metal. 

M.  Knoblauch  first  examined  the  influence  of  a  steel  mirror 
upon  the  calorific  rays,  and  found  it  absolutely  nothing;  which, 
indeed,  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  deportment  of  the  rough 
iron  surface  already  recorded.  He  then  set  a  heliostat  of 
August,  which  possessed  a  steel  mirror,  in  the  place  of  that  of 
Silbermann,  and  compared  the  heat  reflected  from  the  mirror 
of  the  latter  with  that  reflected  from  platinum.  He  knew  from 
the  observations  already  recorded,  that  platinum  produced  no 
change  whatever  in  the  calorific  rays  reflected  from  it.  For  the 
sake  of  making  the  conditions  of  the  two  experiments  as  much 
alike  as  possible,  the  heat  reflected  from  platinum  was  preferred 
to  the  direct  heat.  The  following  Table  gives  the  ratios  of  the 
heat  incident  upon,  to  that  transmitted  by  the  coloured  glasses 
in  the  case  of  both  metals : — 
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— .  olOiiT  >:iii7/oi 


llo'i  ')iTy»ggfVyfi>i^feyyte»o  [§tftV«H«i  ;^tyyjrife^ ; 


Polished  speculum  metal.. 


100:. 66. 


IQPj3^ 


100;  50 


^^..!^  [..U 


!Ei 


100:16 


Platinq 


10(1:66' 


-4- 


rrtf^ 


100:16 


Fromi  thi.Vit 'i8yain:tbat^''the*lieat  k  to  hyWaf  cbftnged  by 
its  reflej^ion  fepWiithe  mfrron^of  SilbeniajaDfBaa  feeJiOBteDl 

In  all  -the-observatiotis  hitherto  rccbrded,  the  source  of  heat 


wer6  wad*  lexaptlK  ip  Jhe  ^wwjpm:  aft&tfv^ 


was  tb&suD 

!fi&if^%aki 


the  diffQv^t5ss[jQ£  tarimii«]mH>nifayr(tU»3snraMf(gb^  IrialrriS- 

i^^flti{d  fr<^jdi%n(^t)metia(l9/i^jmBdfiiusei^^  In 

Ai^tM^#^)tJbeiardsuUa/X)bt«idtieArwit]»  thd/sniiffrflrajta^lt^  '^Iftkp 

jni^e^r^iofiit^e  jM^iid^iii^y)  x)^fiQit;Qdq£»^  ^oIdbtbi;«itgliin(t& 
yellow  glass.  ---.  3,r;ii!n  r.j/o  uAi  io  jlijayi  ofl:r  govig  oldfiT 

When,  instead  of  the  Locatelli  lamp,  a  metal  cylinder  heated 
to  1  ItT"  tX^l^^j~ma^  u^jqT^  ,tEe  source  of  heat,  the  ^eculi- 

was 


arity .  oboorvcd  in  thq  eooc  ^  gold  also  diaa] 
reflected  frbii||1t,lik^  thai;  r^f'  " 

not  to.  be  'distingniabed  from 


ade" 

M-ei 


'  gold  also  disappcarcdj 
fflfected  ]froTii'tWM^''^ 
\  tnp.  iinrfiTienr.fifi  rays.  - 
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the  thicker  deposits  was  most  copiously  transmitted  through  the 
yellow  glass.     The  result  is  stated  in  the  following  Table :— 


TeUow  glaw. 

Red  glan. 

Thick  layer 

100:70 
100:67 

100:55 
100:55 

Thin  layer 

Unreflectedheat... 

100:63 

100:52 

Three  surfaces  of  silver  were  next  made  use  of.  One  was 
a  dull  plate  of  a  whitish  colour  obtained  by  electrolysis ;  another 
was  obtained  by  the  so-called  cold  silvering  process,  and  had 
more  of  a  gray  aspect ;  the  third  was  a  highly  polished  daguerre- 
otype plate,  which  appeared  almost  black.  The  experiments 
with  these  three  plates  gave  the  following  results : — 


Yellow  glan. 

Red  glass. 

Dull  white  surface 

Gray  layer  *••.. 

100:72 
100:68 
100:65 

100:56 
100:51 
100:10 

Daguerreotype  plate ... 

Unreflectedheat    

100:66 

100:50 

In  this  case  the  heat  reflected  from  the  dull  white  surfacd 
passed  most  copiously  through  the  yellow  glass ;  that  from  this 
gray  surface  less  copiously;  while  that  reflected  from  the  po* 
lished  plate  was  transmitted  least  copiously.  The  latter  heat 
was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  unreflected  calorific  rays. 
Similar  efiiects  are  observed  in  the  case  of  the  red  glass. 

A  similar  result  was  obtained  with  mercury  rubbed  upon  a 

Elate  of  copper  until  a  dull  whitish  layer  was  obtained,  when  the 
eat  reflected  from  this  surface  was  compared  with  that  reflected 
from  the  ordinary  shining  surface  of  the  metal.  The  following 
Table  gives  the  result  of  the  experiment : — 


YeUow  glass. 

Red  glass. 

Dull  whitish  surface 

Shining  metallic  surface .. 

100:73 
100:67 

100:55 
100:51 

Unreflectedheat    

100:67 

100:51 

In  experiments  made  with  dull  and  polished  surfaces  of  cop- 
per, and  with  rough  and  polished  surfaces  of  brass,  there  was 
no  difierence  observed.  "  It  must  be  confessed,"  remarks  M. 
Knoblauch,  ^'  that  in  the  case  of  copper  and  brass,  as  in  the  cas§ 
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of  goldf  th<$  perfection  of  the  polish  was  not  tq  be  cotopafedwith- 

that  of  the  silver  surface,  for  in  optical  respects  the  former  did 
not  cease  to  show  its  red,  and  the  latter  its  yellow  colour;  while 
the  poKshed  silver  and  the  metallic  mercury,  colourless  in  them- 
selves^ gave  only  the  colours  of  the  mirrored  objects.  With  the 
former^  therefore,  the  heat  reflected  under  a  definite  angle  was 
not  purified  from  the  diffuse  heat ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  alone 
was  the  pure  and  simple  reflexion  present/^ 

The  dependence  of  the  diffuse  reflexion  on  the  inclination  of 
the  incident  calorific  rays  to  the  reflecting  surface  remains  now 
to  be  examined ;  and  here,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  reaches  the  thermo-electric  pile  under 
different  angles.  The  metal  plate  to  be  tested  wa&  placed  in  the 
path  of  the  rays  sent  in  from  the  mirror  of  the  heliostat,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  which  permitted  the  plate  to  be  turned 
round  a  vertical  axis,  so  as  to  permit  the  rays  to  fall  upon  it  at 
any  required  angle.  The  surface  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  was 
placed  at  right  angles  to  a  line  which  made  the  same  angle  with 
the  reflecting  surface  as  the  rays  which  fell  upon  it  from  the  helio- 
stat.  This  arrangement  permitted  of  an  examination  of  all  rays 
which  fell  upon  the  surface  between  the  limits  of  80  and  of  2 
degrees. 

.  A  uniform  dull  plate  of  gold  was  first  examined,  and  a  gradual 
augmentation  of  heat  was  observed  as  the  rays  fell  more  and 
more  parallel  to  the  surface.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the  incli-i 
nation  of  the  surface  to  the  rays  was  2^,  the  quantity  of  heat 
sent  to  the  pile  was  five  times  the  quantity  sent  when  the  incli- 
nation was  80°.  With  another  rough  surface  of  gold  an  aug* 
mentation  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  3*6  was  observed,  under  the 
same  circumstances ;  with  polished  gold  the  augmentation  was 
only  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1*36.  The  gradual  increase  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  Table,  which  also  renders  manifest  the 
difference  between  the  rough  and  polished  surfaces. 


Inclination. 

80'. 

W>, 

40°. 

20«». 

.    10°. 

2°.   . 

Rough  surface    

100 
100 
IKH) 

1-44 
1-29 
106 

206 
1-59 
106 

2-94 
2-59 
112 

3-96 
300 
1-21 

50S 
3-50 
1*86 

Another  rough  surface  ... 
Polished  surface 

Fine  grooves  were  afterwards  drawn  on  the  metallic  plates, 
and  the  effect  of  these  plates  when  the  grooves  v.  ere  transverse, 
and  when  they  were  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflexion,  was  ex- 
amined. The  experiments  were  made  with  two  platss  of  gold, 
on  which  the  fine  grooves  had  different  degrees  of  distinctness. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  the  experiment  :*-^ 
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Inclination. 

«>•. 

40». 

10«. 

«*. 

Grooves  transverse... 
Grooves^arallel 

100 
1-00 

119 
1-40 

2-21 
304 

317 
404 

Another  ^late. 
Grooves  transverse. . . 
Grooves  paraltel 

100 
lOO 

1-20 

ao0 

3-30 
6-44 

4-40 
8-00 

According  to  this,  with  one  plate,  the  heat  reflected  from  the 
plate  at  an  inclination  of  2^,  was  treble  the  quantity  reflected  at 
an  inclination  of  80°,  when  the  grooves  were  transverse  to  the 
plane  of  reflexion ;  and  quadruple  of  the  same  quantity  when 
the  grooves  were  parallel  to  the  plane  of  refleidon*  In  the  case 
of  the  other  plate,  at  an  angle  of  2°,  the  heat  was  augmented  4*4 
times  when  the  grooves  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  re- 
flexion, and  augmented  eight  times  when  they  were  parallel  to  it. 
The  dependence  of  the  quantity  of  heat  reflected  from  a  finely- 
grooved  metallic  plate  on  the  inclination  of  the  markingil  to  thfi 
plane  of  reflexion  is  here  very  manifest. 

Silver  was  next  submitted  to  the  same  examination  :*  experi- 
ments with  a  uniform  dull  plate  and  one  highly  polished,  led  to 
the  following  results  ?  the  quantity  reflected  at  an  inclination  of 
80°  is,  as  before,  expressed  by  unity : — 


Indination. 

80^ 

6oo, 

40°. 

ao<>. 

10°. 

3°. 

Koagh  surface   ... 
Polished  surface... 

1-00 
100 

1-23 
102 

1*45 
102 

i-98 
106 

3-32 
107 

3*98 
1-09 

In  this  case  the  increase  of  the  calorific  action  with  the  decrease 
of  the  inclination  of  the  rays  to  the  reflecting  plate  is  very  oon- 
riderable,  in  the  case  of  the  rough  surface,  but  barely  incUcated 
in  the  case  of  the  polished  one. 

With  grooved  plates,  the  augmentation^  as  in  the  case  of  gold, 
was  greater  when  the  grooves  were  parallel  to  the  plane  of  rer 
flexion  than  when  perpendicular  to  it.  In  the  experiments  thre^ 
silver  plates  were  used ;  two  of  which  were  covered  with  a  gal- 
vanic deposit,  and  the  third  silvered  by  the  process  of  rubbing. 
The  following  Table  contains  the  results  of  the  experiments ; — 


Inclination. 

80°. 

40°. 

10°. 

2°. 

l8t  plate. 
Grooves  transverse ... 
Grooves  parallel 

1-00 
100 

1-35 
1-55 

2-65 
3-30 

3-20 
3*60 

Snd  plate. 
Grooves  transverse... 
Grooves  parallel 

100 
100 

1-83 
1-57 

210 
3-66 

2-72 

4-29 

3rd  plate. 
Grooves  transverse,.. 
Grooves  parallel 

100 
100 

1-05 
M8 

2-67 
2-90 

4-58 
5-15 

2B2 
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p5EP^L?i*]L*^  ^*^  and  with  a  polished  surface  gave  the  folloW' 
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We  see^heri  j  tlfat  tlje  qpftalitativ^sdiflferencg^^wttbe  cask  of  heat 
reflect  ja:3B^"a^p^  wholly 

when  iheiTays  fattttpcjn  U^t  p  ateoed:  a!.yj9rjb;W»^l9aiikgte| 

Similar  cxpcrimcptg  were  made  with  ailver,  mercury,  copper 

and  brass :  the  results,  are  collected  in  the  following  Table,;jr— 
Daio:2.oj  booijiq  qib  noix  bfiB  muniMa  ,^.sr*i(.\  nhri  8jn;>of  on  I 
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In  all  these  cases  the  qualitative  peculiarity  which  distmgiushes 
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heat  di£Fd8ely  reflected^  from  the  unieflected  heat,  disappears 
when  the  incidence  is  very  oblique.  It  is  thus  placed  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  properties  of  the  reflected  rays  are  dependent  on  the 
inclination  at  which  they  meet  the  reflecting  surface^ 

The  principal  results  of  this  investigation  may  be  stated  to  be 
as  follows : — 

1.  Metals^  as  gold,  silver  and  platinum,  when  in  thin  layers, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  diathermanous  bodies,  which  permit  a  por- 
tion of  the  calorific  rays  to  pass  through  them  i  which  portion 
naturally  becomes  less  as  the  thickness  of  the  layer  increaoes. 

In  thus  transmitting  the  calorific  rays,  certain  metals,  as  jKold 
and  silver,  exercise  an  elective  absorption,  similar  to  that  oi  co- 
loured transparent  bgdies  upon  light.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
like  platinum,  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  all  rays,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  colourless  bodies  in  th^ 
case  of  light.. 

2.  In  the  case  of  difiuse  reflexion,  also,  certain  metals,  such 
as  gold,  silver,  mercury,  copper  and  brass,  similar  to  colouned 
and  opaque  bodies  as  regards  light,  exercise  an  elective  absorp- 
tion upon  the  calorific  rays,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pro- 
perties of  the  latter  are  altered.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  for 
example,  platinum,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  alloy  of  lead  and  tin, 
German  silver,  reflect  all  kinds  of  calorific  rays  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, exactly  as  colourless  opaque  bodies  do  with  regard  to 
ligbt. 

The  properties  which  distinguish  calorific  rays  reflected  from 
metals,  from  unreflected  heat,  are  so  far  dependent  on  the  source 
of  heat,  that  differences,  for  example,  which  exhibit  themselves  in  a 
striking  manner  when  solar  heat  is  made  use  of,  are  diminished 
in  the  case  of  a  Locatelli  lamp,  and  completely  disappear  when 
'  the  source  of  heat  is  a  metallic  cylinder  not  heated  to  redness. 

The  surface  has  the  power  either  of  causing  the  differences  to 
\  appear  in  their  maximum  degree,  or  to  disappear  totally,  accord- 
:  ing  as  the  surface  produces  a  difiuse  or  a  regular  reflexion. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  change  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 
!  In  the  case  of  a  rough  metallic  surface,  as  the  angle  of  the  rays 
i  with  the  surface  diminishes,  the  reflexion  passes  gradually  from 
'the  diffuse  to  the  regular,  and  at  the  same  time  the  differences 
between  the  reflected  and  unreflected  heat  also  gradually  become 
11es9,  until  finally  both  have  exactly  the  same  character. 
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"XLin.  On  the  Calculation  of  the  Numerical  Vatuei  afa  eeriam 
clasB  of  Multiple  and  Definite  Integrals.  By  Sit  William 
EowAN  Hamilton^  LL.D.,  M.R.LA.,  F.R.A.S.  ifc,  Anh 
drewtf  Pr^feeser  of  ABtronomy  in  the  Unioereity  of  Dublin, 
and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Jreiand*. 

Section  I. 

^[1.]  npHE  results^  in  part  namerical^  of  which  a  sketch  is 
•  JL-  here  to  be  giyen,  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  points 
in  the  theory  of  functions  of  large  numbers^  and  in  that  of  defi*> 
nite  and  mt^dtiple  integrals.  In  stating  them^  it  will  be  conve*- 
'nient  to  employ  a  notation  which  I  have  formerly  published,  and 
have  often  found  to  be  useful;  namely  the  following^ 

l«=r*; (1) 

or  more  fully, 

lji=^fidi; (1)' 

-with  which  I  am  now  disposed  to  combine  this  other  symbol, 

h=^^dt} (2) 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  write, 

hft^^fidt, (2)' 

and  therefore 

I,+J*=P* (8) 

»  I  shall  also  retain,  for  the  present,  the  known  notation  of  Van- 
dermonde  for  factorials,  which  has  been  described  and  used  by 
Lacroix,  and  in  which,  for  any  positive  whole  value  of  n, 

[a?]**=:a7(a7— l)(af-2)...(a?— »+l);     ....     (4) 
so  that  there  are  the  transformations, 

.     ,  M'*^  M"*[a?-m]'*-~=  M"'''" :  [a?-n]~  &c. ;  (4/ 

which  are  extended  by  definition  to  the  case  of  null  and  negative 
indices,  and  give,  in  particular, 

Por  example, 


^mssea  _ 


(1+<=S„„,[«]"[0]-V (5) 

^  Gominiiiiicated  by  the  Author. 
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It  is  easy,  if  it  be  deftk«dl't0'i;ra)^ttti^'tb^^4ib'dth^*1^4fl 
notations  of  factorials,  but  they  may  solSpe  on  the  present 

[2.]  With  the  notations  above  aescrlbed,  il;iB  evident  that 
and  more  generaHy,  that.  ^^, ..  _^^.„^  .^ ....,.,  j  ,,|  |^  ,^,.  ,.,^  ^^.,.^^, 

Hence  results  the  seriesj^  ' » 

^"'  (i+n+i'?:(-'::)f^'(if-i;)-'i=e';  .    .    (7) 

and  accordingly,  we  have  the  fini^,f^^(i|pg,,.,,.„  „„,  „;  ^^,.,f,  „^ 

.V=e'-ly.,. (7)' 

Tbfe'  imagmary  equation,  A  ^  i\r  - \\ 

^V\x  !t.»if)ffj-t  ."?  J  n^">T^«Pf (lTn'>^rf.l{J/)(TU^/)L''iff«'foV/r)(8J 

breaks  up  into  the  tW6 'trial  ikpVeSiieflfs;'  '^^  I'''j"l>'-^b  .•)J  iif-irri 

,^   ,(,,c9sr=41>^^^^  .     .     .     (8/ 

8in^==I,(i  +  I/^/-'l.  .'....     (8)" 

(The  series  of  ^TayUr^^ay  l>^  ^zieiael^  cle^oted  by  the  formula, 

,.  /(^+o=a-W">;  ......   (9) 

'liiid'bthyi^  ttle!tneritai7''dppli<^atldiis»  ot^ttie  eybbii'V  may  Easily 
.'be'a^^igrifecl,  '\<^lifei^of  sbtti^  hi^^bei^'asfe\^ler6- WflifeiAt^i''^^  ^f^> 

^  ;.  ,  ^~>^^=ira+4i,«):-/i;  ....  (10) 

br  ' 
'  frU^*e  >     .  ,^\*  i  ^  ii  <:  \-  a  .r^o-))  =  a'  /  \i 

^i?6vadp}tl^'byf55  -ttttd  l(6)^ttrtdW4erviftg'ftei^^ '>^»i^>  ^^  i>'>^^'^? 

».^ftAft*?Sfc^t!¥f^?<fW^.Mr'.».f'I.I^JHa  orfj  no  -lioffr-.IA    f,noo-..H  «/if  nl  * 

.^^••'flnd'4hii>wcBi4»o^*n'bcriiefe>  ^-Jf  -"'j  ""3  ^noit  •■'■■ir.-nT  -jih  ul  t 
- :' ' '  '••'  /'  o* '  •  f  ..'i .  -I  I -.   /■■<(.. .  '(.  • :  :  V  >    .'.j -1/  ,ifii(Jij(i  ;  r.rr.  .q 
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iijoaoiq   odi   no   Oiifiji^   '^K/n  v  .-ill  ji.id   ./^Iruiolji^'i  'lo  ^Lu^\h.'-<ii 
^  J,  ,     //=  -I  Wco8(2/co8ft));     .....   -'^'t^SP 

Ajp  function  /jf  being  thus,  egm}  ,te  a-qel^rated  definite  integral, 
wnich  is  important  in  tie  ^matheraaticaf  theory  of  heat,  andias 
been  treated  by  Fourier  an^  J?y  Poisson.^  vnr.vmo'^  ^loirr  Fnr, 
Y0)[4.]  It  wfl»^.JKn^a|;jfd-JDut±^  analyst  last  named, 

that  if  there  were  w^ritten'fhei^iiyiation, 

/*»  '<'ji-V)S  Of  It  yl\u>iri  oomll 

(t)  .  .  ;v.=r-?(r-Jp«:2s,^<^a«fH'?!t-'i)-  •  •  •  (i*) 

BO  that,  in  our  recentf<iiitklcfii',"'f^  ^'''  ''■'"'f  ^'"  uW^^yio-ion  hnr. 

y— "71^2/'       ■     '  tiioitenpo  ^iGiMsiaiii  (A™ 

(iftien for'lai^e,<kal(. Wd-^)fcitivfe  fihies'ftf  Jt,  the  function  yVk 
might  be  developed  in  &.^^,tff^^iijpf^^^  ,,,[j  ^j,,;  ^^„  ,j,.  ,..j 

"(8)     .,     .     .     .         .r-Vj  +  t\li'a«      ^ 

wnere  a  certain  difFerenUar  equalion  6i  the  seiiond  order,  which 
vVA;  was  obliged  to  satisfy,  was  proved  to  be  Buffl6lfei!ft^?(Sr'^lfe 
@nlbcessive'wSuitio'ft)\fti^  iiiai3)\j9?  ^e'^dth^i.cfcfHitant  coefficients. 


definite  integration  gave  for  them  the  foUdwmg  values,  "" 

(CI)   .   .  r   j£i-|4.^^r;i.=.../?  ^   _   (15^, 

*fi9jthat  when  k  is  verv^bffgej^w^  jMWjBjL^arljf,  as  Poisson  showed, 

y  \/A  =  (cos  k  4-  sin  k)  »/it.     .     .     .  o'j(il&)'' 

^^^{5.]  In  my  \)wn:^ai(etfW#KiAiwftng^\Functionst,  I  sug- 


*  In  his  Second  Memoir  on  the  Distribution  of  ^l^W'lic(!M^fekl&, 
^iMkna\  de;^S^Bcb}^^^^^^^  1823,  pages 

t  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Roy^'jJri*i(4^ffntf9/foif[j:ifeifiaB)kri?» 
p.  313 ;  Dublin,  1^43.    .Several  copies  of  the  paper  alluded  to  were  distri- 
/bitted  at  Mgi^heste^  m  i^42Adunt|g  t^Meet&A))l  theJBrilish  Associatioii 
^ foVthat  yda?:  oEe  \$^ .^ce^^dl)/^tge  gr/at JAqb/ ""•  ^  —  ^ V  . 
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tn    MrW.ILHiinfltMMtfteGifaiMiMiiif 

be  briefly  stated  as  foQows.    Introducing  the  tvo  definite  u^ 
tegrals. 


-If 


£2a>cos(2^yersc»), 


doifidn(2/yersQi); 


m 


which  give  the  following  rigorous  transformation  of  the  expression 
(18)',  or  of  the  function  //, 

/f=A|00s2/+B*sin2^-    .     .    .     •     (16)' 
and  employing  the  limiting  values y 


2  C^ 

lim^^  , .  /*A,=:  - 1     &?  cos  (a?«)  =  (27r)"* 

lim^c:, .  ^B|=~J     da?  sin  (««)  =  (27r)*'* ; 


(16)" 


(which  two  last  and  well-known  integrals  have  indeed  been  used 
by  Poisson  also,)  I  obtained  (and,  as  I  thought,  more  rapidly 
than  by  his  method)  the  following  approximate  expression,  equi- 
valent to  that  lately  marked  as  (15)'',  for  large,  real,  and  positive 
values  of  t : 


y»=(,rt)-*siu(8/+j); 


(17) 


which  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  large  and  positive  roots  of  the 
transcendental  equation. 


J: 


dw  cos  (2/  cos  a>)  sO, 


are  (as  is  known)*  very  nearly  of  the  form, 

nTT     ir 


/= 


'S' 


(17)' 


m 


where  h  is  a  large  whole  number. 

[6.]  Poisson  does  not  appear  to  have  required,  for  the  appU- 
cations  which  he  wished  to  make,  any  more  than  the  two  con- 

*  It  must,  I  think,  be  a  misprint,  by  which,  in  p.  353  of  Poisson's  me- 
'  moir,  the  expression  Jb=fn-+  j,  is  given,  instead  of  tir^  j,  for  the  large 

roots  of  the  transcendental  equation  y=?0.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
.  this  error  of  sign,  if  it  be  sucn,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  influence 

on  the  correctness  of  the  physical  conclusions  of  the  memoir :  which,  no 
^doabt,  arises  from  the  circumstance  tiiat  the  number  t  is  treated  as  infinite, 

in  the  apphcations. 
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•f^mU,  vridQh  be  called  Ai^nd  JB^  of  biai  deacenditig  seciea  (15); 
although  (as  h^s  been  said)  he  showed  how  all  the  other  constants 
(of  that  series  ffould  foe  successively  computed^  from  them^  if  it  had 
been  thought  necessary'or  desirable  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  he 
seems  to  haTe  been  content  with  assigning  the  values  (15)'^  lind 
.the  formula  (15)",  as  sufficient  for  tjie  purpose  which  he  had  in 
view.  In  my  own  paper,  already  cited,  I  gave  the  ffeneral  term 
of  the  descending  series  for  ft,  by  assigning  a  formula,  which 
(with  one  or  two  unimportant  differences  of  notation)  was  the 
following : 

{7rt)iji=-CJo  [0]-'»([~i]'»)«(40-"co8  (2/- J_^).(18) 

As  an  example  of  the  numerical  approximation  attainable 
hereby,  when  t  was  a  moderately  large  number,  (not  necessarily 
whole,)  I  assumed  ^=2Q;  and  found  that  sixty  terms  of  the 
ultimately  convergent,  but  initially  divergent  series  (18),  gave. 


'4f. 


y(20)a-l    <iocos(4Oco8  0) 

"■Jo- 

=  +7  447  387  896  709  949-965  7957 
-7  447  387  896  709  949-  958  4289 

==+0-007  3668]  .......  (19) 

while  only  three  tertm  of  the  ultimately  divergmitj  but  initially 
convergent  series  (18),  sufficed  to  give  almost  exactly  the  same 
result,  under  the  form. 


9      ^co8  86°49'52'^     1   8in86°49'52" 


;^K=^+ 


./i[20)-(l     204800  j~       ^20^     "^«20       V50# 

=0-0069786+0-0003936= +00073672.      .     .     (19)' 

[7.]  The  function  ft  becomes  infinitely  small,  when  t  becomes 
^infinitely  great,  on  account  of  the  indefinite  fluctuation  which 
cos  (2^co8  6))  then  undergoes,  ubder  the  eign  of  integration  in 
(13)' ;  so  that  we  may  write 

Fo.»op=/<»=0 (20) 

But  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  value  of  this  other  series,  . 

X-.'=M"[-i(()'+i(^j)'-^«  ■  Pi) 

which  may  be  expressed  by  the  definite  integral, 

"I  /■•*^ 
F,,o^=-l    d»8ecfii8m(2^C08to),  .     .     .     .     (210 
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the  integral  (21)^  oecomes^  at  tne  limit  411  question^ 

\^^)    •    F,,a-oo:FiJ^«fo.fa&^ad^V3\>!f^-^~  .    (21)'' 


I  wished  to  evaluate^  at  least  approximcii^,  this  uiher  definite 
integral,  —Jtft,  iQ^.Ji^^^^2LT\A,^^^^^^^  t     And  the 

result  to  which  ITiave  arrived  may  be  cop^dered  to  be  a  very 
simple  one;  ^flj^ly^^^)g  (>^(^  ,r^  ^o^.  c-^  g^ 

vri^l^  ©r*/^  ^"l*^  develogqiegfe^nfil^gup  ifi  the  series  (18),  and 
^,5K&*^9|8l*lfi^  /?Fg^T^  .%iffl9?i»ii% Af4?TRS5f<M^ 

'  {       129\®'''r^"4/      ^^^^(,^^""47  .f)odl9fli 

hvn{u\nV)r)h  oifj  ^^Ij:i:iJOirii  io  T-fjIno  •i3ir;i,i/T  oiM)^dqfno/3  BUffi 

f>  \ 

1        .  ^  _  „^ 

^^y,^J^/f*fel^a¥ft^iffl*(p3i(l  to  iioiiiJf/nlinoo  ij  ->iniJifndj/?  nooa 

d^tikt&ig<'iiie>^fefete^«oi^^<^/;>iti^  oi^^i'^w  6Bt«Sf^  itt^taa 
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to  the  dfifini^  ia$egraL  r^,J^/if,  for  the  case  where  ^=20.  In 
iUS^  words,  I  ^9;t,tfcu6  jidl  to  ^cpe^f  ttfeer>ft*»ifg3tlfe  constant 
term  ^,  that  the  value  of  the  connected  integral,,     ,  , 

^iioitc^L^rfp  iij^  Tiiiiil  Oil)  tfi  ^<'.»ffTox.d  71 V.    hvv'j'ttm  Oilt 

v(ro)     .     J*J^===7r-M%*efi^i9lB'^c()»!a)^x^.;     .    (26/ 


+3  772  428  770  679  SO^iW^fdm   '  ^^  "  ^'^  i^^'^' 
(1£)  .  .  _.3  772  42^V7f(in6i?^  ^799-974  8177 

Lfffi  J81)  Roi-na  orl.t  fii  ^'0^8f^«d8'>'TiI>^^^T''^l^  ^^'^^  V\ '  "4^^  (365!^ 

r^hatfire 

could  be  desired  "with  the  Bfeeult  (26)".  of  an  entirely  diflferent 
method.  Cf  ^^'J  '''''  ^      T 1  -  ^^r''  /o-f        \ 

tnus  exemplin5(rto  nigher  orders  (^f  Integrals^  the  development 


which  I  happened  to  perceive  the  existence  and  the  law,  while 
paftstitig^J^6ftJ^^ti|ltfWfelM>fte^rAeS^  rfesp^CtiA^^VifeftiiS^,  a' 
cdHefttefthtePrinif^ itga^^^lfe^^MhyWiiog  fehttuld^ p^enl'nlife'ftbtiil 
soon  submitting  a  continuation  of  the  pi^felS^fat!littte'pafpS^,Xifor  I' 
#^aK)to  write  on  oneor.two^^i5flb=5iiojects,)  let  me  at  least  be 

fifflfiy^^fdj  wsM  mfT^m»  tbi^t\ti^'^p>pit  ^4*©Jflfo«?p«r^^<J«ia^ 

to,  for  determining  this  finijfiifinid,  aJg^lar^qsJ  mTMfy^  h  .1:  .u. 

*  MthJ^ij^^i^'i^ebrakalpd^i^^^^^^  V^ft,  is  here 

B^iitt^n of  asa catf^mmt^itik  fiJim^(kriMmi1M^^  Drfi, 
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383    SiiW.B.EmiLiouonDef^ 

(where  DT'^ft  still  denotes  a  descending  and  periodical  series, 
analogous  to  and  including  those  abore  marked  (18)  and  (25)  J 
consists  in  developing  the  algebraical  expression  (10),  (for  the  case 
r =0,  but  with  a  corresponding  development  for  the  more  general 
case,)  according  to  descending  powers  of  the  symbol  It,  and  retain^ 
ing  only  those  terms  in  which  the  exponent  of  that  symbol  isposu 
live  or  zero*:  which  process  gives  the  formula, 

y=|ir{i+8-''ir')-*i=(^ir'-Ai?**+ji^ir-..)iT 

that  is,  by  (5)  and  (6), 

where  the  series  may  be  written  as  if  it  were  an  infinite  one,  but 
the  terms  involving  negative  powers  of  t  have  each  a  null  co- 
efiScient,  and  are  in  this  question  to  be  suppressed. 

For  instance,  I  have  arithmetically  verified,  at  least  fof  the  case- 
f=:10,  that  the  two  finite  algebraical  functions. 


«^~340     96^256' 


M= 


/6 


1440 


■384'''512' 


2048' 


(28)" 
(28)'" 


express  the  values  of  the  two  following  sums  or  diffwences  of- 

integrals, 

{^=Iffi-h% (27)' 

{,t=h7fi+JJft}    ......    (27)'^' 

the  calculations  having  been  carried  to  several  places  of  decimals, 
and  the  integrals  h^fty  Y^ft  having  each  been  found  as  the  dif- 
ference of  two  large  numbers. 

Observatory  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
September  29,  1857. 

[To  be  continued.] 


yet  for  large  and  positive  values  of  t  it  is,  arithmetically  speaking,  by  much 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  whole :  and  accordingly  I  perceived 
(although  I  did  not  publish)  it  long  ago,  whereas  it  is  only  very  lately  that 
I  have  been  led  to  combine  with  it  the  trigonometrical  series,  deduced  bjr 
a  sort  of  extension  of  Poisson's  analysis. — When  I  thus  venture  to  speak 
of  any  results  on  this  subject  as  being  my  own,  it  is  with  every  deference, 
to  the  superior  knowledge  of  other  Correspondents  of  this  Magazine,  who' 
may  be  Me  to  point  out  many  anticipations  of  which  I  am  not  yet  in- 
formed. "  The  formulae  (27)  (28)  are  perhaps  those  which  have  the  best 
chance,  of  being  new. 
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XLIV.  On  the  Ekdrical  lAght.    -By  H.  W.  DovB*. 

INCE  Fraunhofer  first  showed  that  the  spectrum  of  the» 
electric  spark  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the  light  of  the 
fifun  by  ^  very  bright  line  in  the  green^  and  a  somewhat  less  lumi- 
nous one  in  the  orange,  its  prismatic  analysis  has  been  com-, 
pleted,  especially  by  the  investigations  of  Wheatstone,  Masson  and 
Angstrom  f.  Wheatstone  has  shown  that  the  lines  are  difierent* 
fi0QQ]:ding  to  the  Batuxe  of  the  metals  between  which  the  spark) 
passes;  and  that  when  it  is  produced  between  two  differejut; 
metals,  the  spectrum  exhibits  combined  the  lines  which  are  per* 
oe»«4  when  it  i9\  produced  consecutively  between  similar  baUa  of 
each  of  the  met^*  According  to  Angstrom,  this  also  applies: 
to  (Aniilar  balk  formed  of  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals.  MasBOU; 
bafi^  alBCertadned)  th&t,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  dissimix 
larity  of  the  speetrom  in  the  employment  of  different  metals^ 
deleirmilifltd  Itnes  appear  as  common  to  it;  and  from  this  it  has. 
i^ppeared  the  most  natural  opinion,  that  the  light  of  the  spark  ia. 
mixed,  consisting  of  a  direct  production  of  light  in  the  medium^ 
ih.i^hich  the  spark  is  produced,  and  glowing  particles  carried^ 
forward  from  the  balls  between  which  the  spark  is  transmitted.^ 
Vr^s^  proofs  in  &vour  of  this  view  have  be^n  obtainedj  especially 
by  Ahgslirom,  by  the  prismatic  analysis  of  the  sparks  evolved  in 

A  composite  phsenomenon  may  be  indirectly  investigated  bjr 
d|ianging  the  constituents  which  enter  into  it,  or  by  attempting^ 
to  produce  these  in  an  isolated  condition.  Draper  has  shown 
that  the  spectrum  of  a  glowing  platinum  wire  contains  no  lines, 
so  that  it  is  white  in  the  strict  sense ;  whilst  with  regard  to  the 
true  electrical  light  without  phaenomena  of  incandescence,  we  are 
only  able  to  judge  of  its  colour  by  the  naked  eye.  The  lumi- 
nous phaenomena,  known  under  the  names  of  electrical  brush/ 
glow,  and  interruption  of  the  spark,  are  so  constant  and  so 
feebly  luminous  as  to  render  an  exact  prismatic  analysis  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  in  many  cases  even  almost  impossible.  The 
judgem^  4^-tbe^eolour  of  a  homogeneous  luminosity  is,  how- 
ever, very  delusive.  The  ordinary  gas-flame  which  is  yellow  by 
day,  and  even  the  orange  light  of  an  oil-lamp,  appear  white  ia 
the  dark.  For  this  reason  we  may  presuppose  that  the  eye  will 
ovdy  furnish  an  uncertain  judgement  as  to  the  colour  of  the 
weJter  electrical  luminous  phaenomena.  Manj^  of  these  are  sa 
i^vAfj  tliat  for  their  exact  perception  they  require  the  exclusion 
of  .every  other  source  of  Hght;  and  Prevost,  as  is  well  known, 
hfts  already   observed,   that   with   coloured  illumination  the: 

*  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  No.  6.  1857. 
X  See  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  ix»  p.  329. 
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j9^  ^i^\^ims^Jih^^'Jeh^tmiAJ^ 

nowever,  from  which  the  rays  are  evolved  is  more  intenai^Bl|[j 
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sparks  pass.  The  phsenomenon  in  the  electrical  egg  *  ft' '^tf^^fty 
flkMigm. :  ^€cp6^|ieiifeetite''<4ti^attJ*bfl^tit'^gi^^W  wSnvr 
toWAi^d  is^e^^ttti*,  vftdnsii^i!^'  W^a  ^irt^i^yobi^iJ^bM^^^ftoMfe^^tt 


th3<cie^l)&te. 
fW^ltongiftitl 

^iuntei3efe«ft:i 
glasses,  with 

fSpiii  plft*^/^ 

^fi^^^fetarf^ 


f^.T 


roj 


Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  14.  No.  94.  Nov.  1857.  2  C 
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386^  Prof.  Dove  m  tke  Biedrical  Light. 

oodtyof  a  nvuriiiim  glass  oeimrs  witii  tequkl  vivifbiestt  loth'  Aet 
biusblBS  and  sparks. '  I  have  found  no  essential  ditffiir«ieer  bettreen 
IdDielQniincwity  of  a  Buhmboarff^s  appanvtus  and  that()afifti)b  dee^ 
tried  machiney  both  m  i^gards  tke, sparks  and  brBttbinjthe  mif 
anld  the  himmosity  in  the  eleotrieal  egg.  ..  >.>>..:'!!:    1 

Tke  spark  of  an  deotrioal  machine  often  a^ears  intevrujited 
at  4me  spot  by  a  weekier  yiolet  or  reddish  lights'  ISiis  intercupted 
i^pidt  g^:ierally  lies  nearest  to  the  negative  end ;  and  by  iremdwis 
ti»  an  appropmte  dietanee  a  non-insukted  oodducit^Mr  placed  near 
tile  prmcipal  oonduetor^  a  stream  of  sparks  may  elasily  be  obtaisied 
whiph  a})peavs  white  at  the  pmnary  donduetor^  lajnid  eokMured^at 
the  eonduotor  standing  near  it;  This  lesshuainciasipaE^-isi 
however/ vety  distinctly  visible  throi^  a  red  glassy  sq  ^at*it.  is 
distinct  from  the  light  of  the  bmsh. 

'  The  preceding  experiments^  in  connexion  with » the ^rtenlts  of 
tie  prismatic  investigation  of  the  sparky  appear  4o  me  tolead^ite 
the  following  conclusion.  .     i    .        <.  .   t 

1  A  wire  becoming  red-hot  by  heat  is  first  red^  thenomi^e,.  and 
lastly  white^  so  that  it  behaves  like  the  eosnbiiDaitieaiiof  li^ 
^sdu^  is^t^ied^h^i  a  screen  is  djrawix  away  fronLthe  spec- 
trum concealed  by  it  jn  such  a  way  that  the  red  end  first  becomes 
visible,  and  to  this  the  violet  is  finally  added.  4'he  increase  of. 
brilliancy  from  the  slightly  luminous  brush  to  the  bright  spark 
behaves  quite  otherwise.  In  this  case  it  is  as  if  the  screen 
removed, ^^t  pet  free  the  violet  end,  and  then  the,Qther  odours.; 
This  distinction  of  itself  renders  it  improbable  thit  the  pnano- 
mena  of  electrical  %ht  in  the  state  of  less  brilliancy  fekii  |)e 
ascribed  to  a  gradually  increasing  ignition  of  solijcl  particles. 
/Pjiey  rather  r^spmble  the  weatly  luminous  flame  of  hyiirogeri, 
jwidqh  becomes  white  by.  solid  ignited  carbon  in  tiie  so-called 
g^sf-flames,  or  by  other  solid  matters,  as  in  the  Drunamond  light, 
j^betrne  deqtrical  light  is  produced  at  great  distancp^.in  tl^ 
.siinrpunding,  isolating^  aeriform  medium,  when  the  latti^  is 
jottenuated.  With  this  coloured  light  belonging  to  the  stircmgly 
refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum,  phsaaomena  of  ignition  naajy  be 
combined,  by  particles  torn  away  from  the  positive  andnegatne 
•bodies.  If  these  particles  be  only  at  a  red  heat,  the  impreisslon 
of  a  violet  light  is  produced  by  their  mixture  with  the  electt^ie 
light.  To  this  class  belong  the  column  of  light  in  the  dectrical 
.,^gg#  iWid  the  basal  point  of  the  brush,  and  lastly,  the  indented 
.rpddiah  sparks  pf  an  electrical  machine,  at  distances  to  which  a 
jfbit^  spark  doe^  not  pass.  If  particles  at  a  white  heat  come 
together^  the  whole  is  white,  as  in  the  sparks  of  Leyden  jars;  in 
oppositioil  to  the  bright  light  of  incandescence,  the  less  strongly 
luminous  electric  light  disappears  in  the  same  way  as  the  weak 
bluish  lower  part  in  a  gas-flame  appears  black  in  oppootion  to 
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the  bri^t  mass  of  Ugkt^  whilst  with  the  small  bnUiani^  of  a 
wax -light  the  latter  betrays  its  eolour  even  without  optical  aids 
of  absorption.  Only  prismatic  analysis  and  the  action  upon 
uranium  glass  indicate  the  presence  of  the  electric  light  also. 
If  the  particles  at  a  white  heat  do  not  reach  each  other,  the 
spark  acquires  a  spot  of  interruption,  which,  however,  still  shows 
red  light  besides  the  true  electric  light,  when  the  particles  pre- 
viously at  a  white  heat  have  become  cooled  to  redness.  The 
basal  point  of  the  brush,  which  retrogrades  in  proportion  to  the 
larg^  field  in  which  the  electric  light  becomes  visible,  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  spot  of  interruption  of  the  spark ;  the  par* 
tides  of  the  solid  body  which  are  here  still  red-hot  may,  on 
reaching  a  greater  distance,  be  completely  extinguished,  so  that 
then  the  electric  light  alone  prevails.  The  brush  could  not  be 
coloured  by  a  spirit-flame  coloured  yellow  with  chloride  of 
BOdium  held  under  it,  as  it  then  becomes  converted  into  a  spark* 
The  phsenomena  of  the  exhausted  tube  with  mercury  indicate  the 
modification  which  the  electric  light  undergoes  in  media  other 
than  atoiospheric  air. 
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[Continued  from  p.  314.] 

March  19,  1857.— Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair.  • 

THE  following  communications  were  read : — 
"  On  the  Action  of  Aqueous  Vapour  in  disturbing  the  Atmo- 
sphere."    By  Thomas  Hopkins,  Esq. 

In  this  paper  it  was  maintained  that  the  great  disturber  of  the 
equilibrium  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  aqueous  vapour  which  is 
difiFdsed  through  the  gases.  These  gases,  when  ascending,  cool  (say 
5°)  through  expansion  by  diminution  of  incumbent  pressure,  whilst 
the  vapour  that  is  within  them  cools  only  i° ;  and  a  consequence  is, 
that  when  a  mixed  mass  ascends,  the  vapour  is  condensed  by  the 
cold  of  the  gases.  It  is  well  known  that  condensation  of  vapour 
gives  out  much  heat,  and  this  heat  warms  and  expands  the  gases 
when  they  are  forced  to  ascend,  taking  vapour  with  them ;  and  the 
process  being  repeated  and  continued,  an  ascending  current  is  pro- 
duced in  the  atmosphere,  cloud  is  formed,  the  barometer  iraiks,  rain 
falls,  and  winds  blow  towards  the  part. 

This  was  shown  to  take  place  in  all  latitudes,  producing  disturb- 
ances great  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  vapour  condensed.  In 
tropical  regions,  where  the  aqueous  material  is  abundant,  the  dis- 
turbances are  great,  ,but  take  place  principally  in  the  higher  regions 
of  the  air.  The  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure  within  the  tro^ 
pics  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  measured  by  the  barometer, 
extends  over  a  large  surface,  but  is  not  great  in  any  one  place.     In 
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Bometimes  blended  with  serpentine,  and  at  others  forms  distinct 
beds.  In  its  general  aspect  it  resembles  closely  the  saussorite  of  the 
associated  euphotides,  and  has  probably  often  been  confounded  with 
that  mineral  by  previous  observers.  Hence  the  densities  of  3*2  and 
3*3  assigned  by  different  mineralogists  to  the  saussurites  of  the  Alps, 
while  Delesse  has  shown  that  the  true  saussurite  of  the  euphotide  of 
Mount  Gen^vre,  like  that  of  the  Vosges,  is  a  felspar. 

The  magnesites  of  this  region  form  great  beds ;  they  are  crystal- 
line, and  consist  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  some  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  contain  as  imbedded  minerals  in  some  cases  grains  of  quartz, 
in  others  felspar  and  talc,  and  at  other  times  serpentine,  but  always 
holding  chrome  and  nickel,  the  latter  as  a  greenish  carbonate,  in  the 
joints  of  the  rock,  or  in  the  form  of  nickeliferous  pyrites. 

These  magnesian  rocks  are  not  confined  to  the  altered  portions  of 
this  formation ;  beds  of  siliceous  dolomite  holding  protocarbonate  of 
iron  are  found,  interstratified  with  pure  fossiliferous  limestones,  near 
Quebec.  The  reaction  between  silica  and  the  carbonates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  iron,  which  takes  place  at  no  very  elevated  tempera- 
ture, in  the  presence  of  water,  producing  silicates  of  these  bases  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  enables  us  to  understand  the  process 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  pyroxenes,  serpentines,  and  talcs  of  this 
formation,  while  the  argillaceous  limestones,  which  are  not  wanting, 
contain  all  the  elements  of  the  garnet-rock. 

The  general  conclusion  deduced  from  these  inquiries,  and  sustained 
by  a  great  number  of  analyses,  which  I  hope  soon  to  submit  to  the 
Society,  is,  that  the  metamorphism  of  these  Silurian  strata  has 
resulted  from  the  chemical  reaction,  in  the  presence  of  water,  of  the 
elements  existing  in  the  original  sedimentary  deposits. 

"On  Determinants,  better  called  Eliminants."  By  Professor 
Francis  Newman,  M.A.. 

1.  This  paper  aimed  at  recommending  the  introduction  into  ele- 
mentary treatises  of  the  doctrine  of  Determinants ;  which,  following 
Professor  Boole,  it  called  Eliminants,  It  exemplified  the  great  aid 
to  the  memory  which  the  notation  affords.  It  undertook  to  show, 
that  if  only  so  much  of  new  notation  be  used,  as  is  needed  in  ele- 
mentary applications,  the  subject  becomes  full  as  easy  as  the  second 
part  of  algebra.  The  method  of  proceeding  recommended  may  be 
understood  by  the  following  concise  statement. 

If  n  linear  eqq.  are  given,  connecting  n  unknown  quantities  ;  and 
every  eq.  is  represented  by  A^ + B^j  -h  C^g  +  •  •  •  +  N^^= P^  (where 
r  is  1,  2,  3  ...  n  in  the  several  eqq.),  then,  solving  for  any  one  of  the 
unknowns,  we  of  course  obtain  a  result  of  the  form  mx^^a.  Very 
simple  considerations  then  show,  that  m  and  a  will  be  integer  Junc- 
tions of  the  coefficients :  namely,  it  is  easy  to  prove,  that  if  this  is 
true  for  one  number  n,  it  must  needs  be  true  also  for  the  number 
(»+l)  ;  and  consequently  is  generally  true.  Next,  the  same  ana- 
lysis exhibits,  that  m=0,  is  the  result  obtained,  when  P  Pj  Pg ...  P^  all 
vanish :  moreover^  that  if  the  system  presented  for  solution  be  the 
(li-l)eqq. 
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.       .  Nt?+N3r2+N3r3  + 

and  tibie  solutioBS  are  denoted  bj 

we  get  the  relations 

»i=AaiH-A3aj+A3«3+...  +  A„_ia^.i+A„m'  O 

out  of  which  flow  all  the  rules  for  the  genesis  of  £liminatit8>  and  the 
application  of  them  to  solve  linear  eqq.  of  any  degree. 

In  adapting  the  theory  to  the  proof  of  elementajy  propositiosis,  M> 

'  in  forming  the  Product  of  two  Eliminants,  the  paper  ufged  the  uti- 
Hty  of  the  principle,  that  every  Eliminant  is  a  linear  fwMtitm  of  .my 
one  of  its  columns^  and  also,  of  any  one  of  its  rows ;— *wliijoh  prin- 
ciple may  ofiten  be  so  appUed  as  to  show  by  inspection,  h  priori^  that 
certain  constituents  are  excluded  from  this  and  that  funetion»  and 
thus  enable  us  to  obtain  its  value  by  assuming  arbitrary  valufis  for 
such  constituents.  It  deprecated  (at  least  for  elementary  uses)  the 
notations  used  by  Mr.  Spotdswoode*  and  others,  not  only  as  inwl- 
ving  Heedless  novelty  to  learners,  but  because  no  page  can  be  bi9ad 
enough  to  afford  to  write 

(1,  2)(1,  iy+(2, 2)(1,  2)'  +  (3,  2)(1,  3y  instead  of  BX-f6Y+-i3Z, 
and  because  accents,  so  related,  are  hard  to  see  in  a  full  page,  ind 

..  the  general  aspect  of  every  element  is  so  like  that  of  every  other  ele- 
ment, that  the  fatigue  of  reading  soon  becomes  confusing  and 'in- 
tolerable. 

2.  But  the  main  topic  of  the  paper  was  to  advocate  the  use  of 
Eliminants  in  Geometry  of  three  dimensions,  especially  in  every 

.  .systematic  treatise  on  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Degree.     Various  iilus- 

.  trations  and  results  were  give^,  which  the  writer  believed  to  be  new ; 
on  which  account,  some  of  them  may  be  briefly  noticed  here. 
Problem.  ^'  To  find  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  p,  dropt  from  a 

.  given  point  {a  h  c),  on  to  a  given  plane  Ix+my+nz+P'^O  ;  when 
the  axes  are  oblique,  and  the  cosines  of  the  angles  {^y){^^)(]y^)  are 
yeren;  viz.=D,  E,  F." 

Result.  Take  G  and  H  to  represent  the  elimindnts 

1  D  E-Z 
D  1  F-f» 
E  F  l-» 
I  m  n    0 

'    then  p  ia  knowa  from  the  eq.  ^ .  , 

'   .       •  pVR=i{la'^mb+ne+p)VG.. 

\.  Wlien  p  is  given^  this  e«j.  deteitoines  the  relatiom^  betw^n  Itn  np, 

•  >  •  f   *f^^  Itmdsy  be  right  to  state,  that  Mr.  Newman  opened  the  paper  by  a  grateful  and 
honourable  recognition  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode's  labours. 


■    /  ■ 
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G= 

D  1  F 

E  F  1 

andHs 
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.0.^        'I 

JKe««/^  Let  Y:=^  ^^f 


^  ^(h^i 


and 


-(IIfil(.tT)')''lt 


'^<  'rnlii' 


that  when  Wjis  wiga^fce,  «h0r<:frir^afat6  &4tei^lle)-e=«bwaWs-tlfe=^\ 


same  side  of  the  tangent  plane ;  whejnsW^  vanishes,  the  tangent  plane 
coincides  with  the  surface  in  Qi^^riiighf  ^  l^d ;  but  when  W  is  posi- 
tive, the  surface  is  cut  by  the  tai^gJnt  plane  in  two  intersecting 
straight  lines,  and  the  curvature  benfls'^p^tPyxowards  gne  side  of.  the. , 
tangent  plane,  partly  towards  the  ottf^  >f>  ^''^^^^  ''^^^  ^'^  S  '"Jvlovni  iTouIw 

H^ceit[kpped9«  tlkx^e'li^v^'^ffi^rkif  ¥&^^f  §dr^<^si'%^cB^-^ 
bining  V=0  or  V=finite,  with  W=0  or  W=positive,  or  W^ip^'^ 
tive.  .\-  :i\>-f(vc.-  o/)\    :  3-f-(Y»  — -3)V=i^  •  ^^«  •  ^ 

A  E  'a  .^nodt}^  «  'xi  o)  oonhue  hnooo?.  9fft  D8oqqu2  oi 

fliirfia/liJF-iifftil^^^  ^Ujyr)  '^i  tiM'itiiloYoJl  'to  9([0  gofffooocf  oofiliua  oHT 


AjC,  G 


The  locus  is  de^mdie,  if'dFABC  on^#\Rast(^]p)  be  finite, 

•jir/  jirobdoqohnr  en  ogoilfTB' 


and)iftVmaO, 


A  m^Y':       ef<IFI^^B. 


B9lt 


Tfi  rl'jiilv/  t(r'Jni3fiirniIo  vd  sldia 


^,., _  ^ii(.f!jiTnio'j'lin>ii');! owJ  'ftiT  b 

vanish,  and  if  at  the  same  time  D=0,  and  E :  F :  C-a^^^CTl^-^/^*^^^ 

ff;(^lm.  J^otiiaiftatigatefither.liirtuiie  <rfo(fei5>.p|ilAer)iAdi'*c<^^ #• 
theftt?foc9«t  ')i»niii  >.i  iiul   : 'rrjil//vf'»/')  b)jfi'»it  si  Liii?  JmnbiBo  fei  op.iuoo 

JBi?^^.A'>If  *hA>cu*«higi'ptoo-6eii&iiH8«w^>4w-8'4^^        ^e^teMM^fif  X^ 

^>^^^V^sv^e^'>  z\\  ^J'uu\  \^^^^•6  Ks^Vvs  ,^•v>\^\^^i'6  oWVv->KO'>jnS^^'U\i  O'^i^  o^  msw 

a  hYpfiriMiii^  yfcl'id)J)lw^sFtxl%«ef«cfe(mliflg.!a*>  '^  ^^'^^'^'  \f '^^^^^ ., 
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tive,  zpo,  or (i^fig«(Oef. s^  +  iu:i)  +  mC^I  +  ^\^  +  ^^^<I)  +  ^(^  +  svG  +  sw^O 


The  intersection  J^j|fi^^^*,  iftj 


.0=Y  +  ^^*\'  +  ^^^'*- 


^1  4/i^?^«^v^!?-f-|KS  -f-iwo 


QoP,^I?iijB|  mr^  aaoiii  x^iinDbi  oT 
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former  of  these  eliminants  has  the  same  sign  as  (D^— AK| ;  and^86fc'^*f 
secjwlhtly,  ehfteIndriJce^rife'3|S^feee#^fittio«4fav^  '^(^o^of  ^^ 
species.     It  also  appears,  that  to  determine  in  a  non-centric  isumi!^*^ 
the  paraboHc  sectkya^tlrdl^fist-lftlt^^'tiWck^at^Ht^         one  of 
the  three  „^qftj,il Jo  br/s^  0  =  0  4-  -^^i^  +  '/v.''!  i:  4-  \^  Ji^  -h 
ADE  \    I  m   n 

Problem.  To  (  ilar  seitionff,  whbn  they  exist. 

Result,  Take  »n,  of  ascertaining  when  two  sur- 

faceaj^  jl^^^fc^^  ^^^f^mt^l^^fm\^fV^9fifi»))c^ii^'^^^^ 
co^Efflffi^iw  #^  sec9^4-,fiji5r&^(ll^'iftepOftldiijia  Kit  ^-rtwaipi-^Ai^fv/ 

9iir,I([  hn-p'^ml  orb  ,^o/I?.  ffir/5/7efibJv7  ;  0(fisl([  )if')-ffr.t  orfj  'to  ')1)P  orifji^. 
-igoq  fei  7A  fiof[7A  1ih\  ;  )fgMffji^-it^'(Jfi'  "'  '^o/'t'HfH  offt  iUlfj  p')[)i')f  ro') 
^(litoop.ioinr  Offl  m  on^>I([  ^iTiifiit  oift  yd  ^^i^  ^il  ooniin^  oflt  /yf\i 
.oili.'io  -jJjia  OfiQ  gl/ffi/fof  fl)#>(i'>'^'llir)(f  'ruiUvrun  oilt  f.ffij  ,^'.nil  1if:>ir/ila 
which  involves  p  m  the  third  degj^^o  oift  -^hiuY/ol  vltiaq  ,')fir.I«[  .tifoxjffiit 

proip^jf^Y/  '10  eT/iJf<.oq~V/  10  0  =  7^  i\nn  ,o1fiiit  =  7  -lo  0  =  7  ^^nuiid 
^       /  :  m  :  n=  V  (e^-iy)  +  e  :  ^/(<^'-i3r) +^  :  y.  .ovh 

To  a(p||4f^!i|hisi)id  ti^iib-(£blhmsQf.Qlt«dar  ^i£c^Qi)s>^i6\iB^on^  fiK^ii^^' 
to  suppose  the  second  surface  to  he  a  sphere.  i,  A  3  A  i 

The  surface  becomes  one  of  Revolution,  if  (ig^  ^i^eaak^Xim 
either  system  of  three  eqq.  is  fulfilled :  i  \)  jj  ^a  | 

1(2)      cc(p=d€^  jiPi=ffl       y^=ffMA 
IfjOutj)^5^ch|trijiJet  .\^  i^nlin^t^^'|iild(jps^ibjrit  :ie®  5  ^l^aiefitlidjrift 
treat  these  as  independent  varlsjjle^  ttii  resul^  i^  two  yqj.  (expres- 
sible by  eliminants),  which  are  Yhe  t#o  general'  conditions  for  a  sur- 
face •gf.rfp^k^xgbr  0  :  '^I :  a  hiiii  fi=(I  orni)  omr.a  oib  ir>  'il  hirn  .dminr 

course  is  cardinal,  and  is  treated  everywhere :  but  is  made  faf'<«iii^'>''^ 
by  ]g}ip[^f^%ffip  Jlf^ki^zs^^>e^m^viqwkeivilL^^i^M^ 
mon  to  two  given^o^e^ric  sur/aceSy  which  shall  have  its  conjugate 
planes  the  same  for  oom. 

Take  the.coA^^fcS  tfle  05J^ftif^#rj#==)«?jiil5rqronirf(fidfeii^  ^nkufcnopr.d  r, 
diamie^i  sShgl^.  OTteflthe  central  planes  conjugate  to  it  in  the  two 
surfaces  are      ^   ^^   ,,,  ^ 

(Am+Dw+E)a;+(D/w+Bw+F)y+(E;w  +  F/i-pO)&§a|)-io  ,om  .ovU 

(A'w+D'n+E>i+)[D^^^^#w4t')y+(E'»t+Fn+C')^=0.J 
To  identify  these  \m  |9anis,^eP  j 

Am  +  Ift^^!L^-J)^H-'bA^^^^^  "^^ 

A'm+D'w+pT»'»»J4t«^F~E'm+F'n+C'"p^ 
or  am+ani+*=^;*-H)8»^-^=€m+0n  +  y=O. 

Eliminate  j»,  «,  and  you  find  that  f  is  to  be  determined  by  the  very 
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same  eq.  as  in  the  preceding ;  and  sinee  its  eq^  is  of  tii«  tbird  de- 
gree, it  has  always  one  real  value. 

Next,  let  the  second  surface  be  a  sphere,  and  you  find.o^  ieast  (me 
diameter  of  the  first  surface  perpendicular  to  its  conjugate  iplaioe. 
Make  this  diameter  the  axis  of  x,  and  take  for  the  axes  of  y  and  z 
the  two  principal  diameters  of  the  section  in  the  conjugate  planp. 
Then  D=0,  £=0,  F=0 ;  so  that  the  general  eq.  is  reduced  to 
A*p^+By*+C;e^+G=0.  Moreover,  the  system  of  axes  is  now  m;t- 
angular :  hence  the  axis  of  y,  and  that  of  a^  equally  with  that  bf  x, 
are  each  perpendicular  to  its  conjugate  plane,  and  the  eq.  for  p  must 
have  three  real  roots,  corresponding  to  these  three  axes.  .  • ''  ^ 

We  might  similarly  investigate  "  tbe  conditions  of  contact  foil  two 
concentric  surfaces ;"  which,  when  one  of  them  is  a  sphere,  gives  tke 
cubic  whose  roots  are  aF,  b\  c^,  principal  axes  of  an  Ellipsoid. 

Problem,  To  discuss  the  results  of  Tangential  Co-ofdinfites. 
[This  expression  is  employed  as  by  Dr.  James  Booth  in  an  original 
tract  on  the  subject.] 


Put        P=Aa?  +  Dy  +  E^+A2 
Q=Da?-fBy-|-F^+B3 


Then 


R=Ea?+Fy4-C-?+C2 


P^+Qy-f  Rsr-f-S=Ois  the  eq.  to  the  surface^  and  Pa?^+|£iy' 
'-f  S=0  is  the  eq.  to  the  tangent  plane  at  (xi/z),  Hencie  if 
jT'y  V  are  the  three  tangential  co-ordinates  (or  intercepts  cut  from  the 
co-ordinate  axes  by  the  tangent  plane)  we  have  Vjc^  +  S=0,  Qy'  -f  S=0, 
Ib'  +  S=0.  Let  iriz  he  the  reciprocals  ofx'p'z*.  ThenPH-{S=0, 
Q-f-)yS=0,  R-f  fS=0;  and  the  eq.  to  the  surface  becomes  5^+j>?y 
+  4!^^— 1=0.  Restore  for  PQR  their  equivalents;  then  eliminatitng 
wyzS  you  get 


=0; 


A 

D 

£ 

A,  £ 

D 

B 

F 

Bj  V 

E 

F 

C 

C,  K 

A, 

B, 

c. 

G-1 

I 


'C—\     0 

general  eq.  to  the  surface,  with  axes  oblique.  j; 

If  the  last  eq.  (developed)  be  represented  by  . 

it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  a  system  of  eqq.  in  which  abc.^rf^  play 
the  same  part,  as  just  before  did  ABC, xyz.  Whence  again  nFf  have. 


d 
b 
f 

y 


f 


«3 


C-     Z 


=0: 


z-\     0 
which  is  the  original  eq.  of  the  surface  under  the  formJof  aH^ElimJAant. 

The  most  arduous  problems  (as  Dr.  James  Booth  baa  shown)- are 
often  facilitated  by  these  co-ordinates  ;  but  without  EliminantSx  the 
eqq.  cannot  be  treated  generally  and  simply. 

The  papear  likewise  contained  the  application  of  ElimJaftDtftJaciian- 
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gential  co^ordmates  in  Curves  of  the  SecoHd  Degree ;  and  urged  that 
eliminants  ought  to  he  introduced  into  the  general  treatment  of  these 
curves  also,  if  only  in  order  to  accustom  the  learner  to  their  use  and 
gain  uniformity  of  method.     Thus,  if  the  general  eq.  be 

Ax2-|.By2+CH-2Ea?+2Fy4-G=0, 
then  V=0  is  the  test  of  degeneracy. 
March  26. — Major-General  Sabine,  R.A.,  Tr.  andV.P.,in  the  Chah*. 
The  following  communication  was  read : — 
"  On  the  Theory  of  the  Gyroscope."      By  the  Rev.  William 
Cook,  M.A. 

The  explanation  of  the  movements  of  the  Gyroscope  (as  well  as 
its  mathematical  theory)  is  founded  on  the  principle  enunciated  in 
the  two  following  verbal  formulae. 

r  ^nwai*ds  I 

I.  When  a  particle  is  made  to  move  <  n  >  a  plane  by  any 

applied  force,  but  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  some  rigid 
body  on  the  same  side  of  the  plane,  loses  some  of  its  momentum  in 
A  direction  peipendicular  to  the  plane  ;  all  the  momentum  so  lost  is 
imparted  to  the  rigid  body,  which  is  consequently  impelled 
r towards!  ,,       , 

II.  When  a  particle  is  made  to  move   <  n  ^^^  ^  f  *  plane  by  any 

applied  force,  but  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  some  rigid 
body  on  the  same  side  of  the  plane,  receives  an  extra  momentum  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ;  all  the  momentum  so  gained 
is  taken  from   the    rigid  body,   which  is   consequently  impelled 

The  mass  of  the  disc  of  the  gyroscope  is.  supposed  to  be  com- 
pressed imiformly  into  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  given  radius 
(r),  and  to  revolve  round  an  axis  with  a  given  uniform  angular  ve- 
locity ((o).  To  facilitate  the  arithmetical  computation  of  the  for- 
mulae, masses  are  represented  by  weights ;  so  that  any  effective 
accelerating  force/  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  pressure  P  acting  on 

a  mass  W,  and  their  relation  expressed  thus,/=  ^, 

crd 
The  mass  of  any  are  of  the  circle  is  denoted  by  -r- ;  0  being  the 

angle  at  the  centre,  and  c  the  mass  of  a  given  length  I  of  the  cir- 
cumference. The  terms  of  all  the  formulae  are  thus  made  homogeneous. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  disc,  axle,  and  the  ring  which  carries 
the  pivots  of  the  axle  is  fixed,  and  the  whole  is  moveable  about  that 
centre  in  any  manner,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  line  of  the 
pivots  of  the  ring  is  always  horizontal,  unless  when  detached  from 
the  stand.  Let  this  straight  line  of  the  pivots  be  denoted  by  AB, 
the  common  centre  of  the  disc  and  ring  by  O,  the  extremities  of  the 
'  axle  by  N  and  S  ;  and  ON=a. 

Let  M  denote  the  place  of  a  particle  of  the  disc,  its  position  being 
determined  by  the  angle  AOM  (6),  and  let  M'  be  another  point  in 
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circle  AMB  to  be  divided  into  four 
T4itt5fe^^O}itedi^<^)6«(dWg  Wth* 
tbpdttghl^eidhiof  ft^r^Vighi^rtglei^i'  s 
fiftb  §«itMtity  i^Jftiat'J>''fe'g*Witet^tli 

liflBt  iM'*',ofeiij  ^Uo'^^d^tttt'^'rift  'Jftfcfci^B 

AMM'  independently  of  the  force  F, 

of/4dife  tWtni<Wibaft4%rtttlfls^  k\ViW*  n 

partkteis-fc^'W^tlieTdfeAi' rfe<^'«.|i.S^\ 

a  4brc0>ifiJ«y  >di#Wtit^ft  "PM'VSt*  ^'M^i 

irajtertedi  %'  C'  *iit?^  td  >*ift)a*<^^kofl] 

ANB  in  the  plane  of  the  ring ;  «.  e,  ii 

iajghicbJEljacts,  - A=ferer  haviu^^  lhcf~Binn;rt€BdaKy^  found,  hy~ 

means  of  osg\9|\%  ft^lm^fif^-Jtolt^S^^JS^NfttaSMfiseJifclflSe  other 

three  quadrants,  and  thus  every  particle  (dmlof  thejiisc  ijpntribules 

to th<4«i\i msti  'iMs'^^WmWe afenfclTOf Ki^ 

dv         dv'  .a.u.i>i';^:i(ui<)/.  ./,  yu     .j/.h'J  dMv.i  ^Xp'h: 

t]a^]>fftl\ifiPf  Iff  i9'iAiakie4ftMiiuth0ieqHaiiMiJytt| 

the  .fi^^^Air  '^.^iy;;^^^  i,oii 

t.  e.'i^m .(Mjpafti([;lfis ,5^ fl^i^i^if^fiin^i^tpii^^wslytjattdlindfip)^^ 

of  0.0^,^/ ,,,]F.fiq^,tbiq^is,fibtei9<l4.fcb^*eatd*//  vfn:)/  >;i  Mo:^ "io  hin\  ci^J  bofi 

■  e'«H!-^if4lfe^«:'t  I  '^'i^cJ^V'^'^  xm'>qo'Jija  oiIJ  no  bimol 

.j!i>?.^)l   /IfjriNj'S^r^  ^^(iqo;)  bilii  noil  oiil'io  liiob 


I'lKul     il<»    i)to'i>     JlJ 


the  maximum^  _ ,  ^.„. 
of  liQi^'^^teWrk 
rapid  t  it  e.  oa 


iompared  with  ii,  and  tnus  it  I?' 


^0 
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deal  of  the  iron  and  copper  gofeJ'dtectly  ti?Ji^§ia.  r    °  •    i '^rr 

The  forests  whence  the  charcoal  is  derive<J^fe  ^^y^^xtft^,  m^'&^p^ 
wheftflSt©  y)^w^fa9i?{|iltew^|*Jiegij3rn(faM4iQfay:^  i«^§ri  6f  Sifr^F 
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Demidovite  ocoun  upon  the  mammillated  masses  of  malaehite  b 
kyers  of  at  the  utmost  I  or  2  millimetres  in  thickness ;  sometimes 
several  of  these  layers  are  seen  alternating  with  malachite  and  Ta- 
gnilite,  and  other  phosphatic  minerals.  Between  the  Demidovite  and 
the  malachite  there  is  often  a  very  thin  white  layer,  either  composed 
of  pure  silica,  or  of  silica  mixed  with  white  carhonate  of  copper*. 

The  external  surface,  where  it  has  not  been  covered  by  malachite, 
is  tolerably  shining,  but  uneven  and  full  of  little  clefts  in  different 
directions,  scarcely  visible  by  the  naked  eye. 

It  is  of  a  sky-blue  colour,  sometimes  passing  a  little  into  greenish. 

Its  fracture  is  dull,  or  of  a  waxy  lustre. 

It  is  transparent  only  at  the  edges,  but  becomes  more  so  when 
placed  in  water.     It  is  so  porous  that  it  adheres  to  the  tongue. 

Brittle. 

Hardness  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  gypsum. 

When  scratched  it  pelds  a  white  powder. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2*25. 

Before  t^e  blowpipe  it  becomes  black  in  the  oxidizing  flame }  in 
the  inner  flame  it  fuses  readily,  and  furnishes  a  black  scoria*  acquis 
ring  a  metallic  lustre  on  the  surface.  In  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one 
end  it  becomes  black  and  furnishes  water,  which  presents  no  trace 
of  acid  if  the  fragments  be  clean. 

With  bonlx  it  fuses  readily,  and  without  swelling,  in  the  ontor 
flame,  furnishing  a  glass  which  is  at  first  black,  and  acquires  a  bluish- 
green  colour  in  cooling:  in  the  inner  flame  the  globule  bec^Moes 
nearly  colourless,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  copper. 
Every  time  that  the  globule  is  heated  afresh,  a  greenish  flame  is  seat; 
this  no  longer  appears  when  the  heat  is  continued. 

With  salt  of  phosphorus  a  yellow  colour  is  obtained  as  long  as  tbe 
globule  is  warm ;  after  cooling,  it  has  the  same  colour  as  with  bona, 
but  the  fragment  leaves  a  skeleton  of  silica.  The  glolmle  cannot 
be  decolorized  in  the  inner  flame. 

When  fused  for  a  long  time  with  boracic  acid  into  which  an  iron 
wire  has  been  introduced,  the  wire  dilates  a  little  and  acquires  a 
very  pale  copper  colour ;  the  iron  nevertheless  remains  malleable. 

With  a  little  soda  it  fuses  and  gives  a  black  glass ;  if  the  quantity 
of  soda  be  increased,  the  copper  is  reduced,  but  it  requires  a  large 
amount  of  soda  to  cause  the  scoria  to  enter  the  charcoal.  The  C(^ 
per  obtained  is  a  little  paler  than  that  procured  by  employing  red 
copper. 

In  the  laboratory  which  I  was  able  to  establish  at  Taguil*  I  made 
an  analysis  of  this  mineral,  from  which  I  saw  that  it  possessed  a  new 
composition.  I  do  not,  however,  regard  the  analysis  as  perfectly 
satisfactory  with  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  substances  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  because,  as  I  was  only  able  to  collect  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  mineral  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  I  was  obliged  to 
operate  upon  very  small  quantities. 

After  having,  by  preliminary  experiments,  ascertained  the  presence 

'*'  An  artificial  compound  of  carbonate  of  copper  of  a  white  colour  has 
been  investigated  by  M.  H.  Struve  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
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of  phosphoidc  acid  in  this  mineral,  I  fuaed  it,  after  reduci&g  it  to  a 
ver^^^oR  powder,  with  a  mixture  of  potaah  and  soda,  and  after  get- 
4}tdg:iid  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  usual  manner,  I  precipitated 
Ito  copper  'fix3m  a  slightly  acid  solution  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydsQgeo.i  The  analysis,  in  which  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
was  detisnnined  by  the  loss,  gave — 

y  >  SUica 31-55  16-39 

..    ,  Alumina     053  0*25 

Oxide  of  copper 33-14  QQI 

Magnesia   ., 3*15  0-60 

Water 2303  20-47 

f.  .:  Phosphoric  aiad  •.. .    1022  5-73 

I  belieT^  it  is  still  too  soon  to  attempt  to  determine,  before  the 
analysis  has  been  repeated,  the  mode  in  which  these  substances  are 
combined  with  each  other ;  but  we  see  nevertheless  that  Demidovite 
contains  silicates  and  phosphates  of  copper,  with  water,  and  phos- 
phates of  alumina  and  magnesia,  hut  the  latter  in  very  minute  pro- 
ipoi^taoM^.    It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  one-third  of  the  water 
^flupa^^  at  a  lowear  temperature  than  the  other  two-thirds. 
.  .Deaiidovite,  like   Wolkhonskite,  Hisingerite,  and  several  other 
twfteralsfis  p^ecUy  amorphous,  and  is  no  doubt  still  being  pro- 
duced.    At  Taguil,  as  in  the  whole  of  the  Ural,  a  geological  fact 
focoors  to  which  sufEcient  attention  has  not  been  paid, — ^tbis  is  the 
-^at  depth  to  which  the  rocks  are  either  decomposed,  or  at  least 
^^okft  into  larger  or  smaller  fragments.     Even  at  the  depth  of  more 
JsUds^  70  eagles  t,  which  is  reached  by  the  copper  mine  of  Taguil,  the 
.mt^dss  are  aijoaost  all  destroyed,  except  the  limestone  by  which  the 
mine  is  surrounded.     In  1848  I  saw  a  large  isolated  block  of  mala- 
jehite^laid  bare  at  a  depth  of  45  sag^nes ;  as  might  be  supposed,  all  the 
^joiimmillae  were  turned  downwards,  and  the  outer  surface  had  so 
.^httle  cosasistency  and  was  so  friable,  that  it  was  detached  by  the 
finger ;  sometimes  the  specimens  of  malachite  present  in  their  inte- 
iiior  a  fragment  of  native  copper,  surrounded  by  red  copper  and  ma- 
daohite,  sometimes  mixed  with  Demidovite,  Taguilite  and  phospho- 
rooid^eite.     In  the  upper  parts  of  the  mines  few  metallic  sulphurets 
vara  met  with,  but  the  quantity  of  these  increases  gradually  in  pro- 
;poition  as  the  bottom  is  approached. — From  the  Bulletin  des  Natura* 
listes  ds  Moscou.  

^ON    THE    BEHAVIOUR  OF   THE    NATIVE    METALLIC   SULPHURETS 
TOWARDS  MURIATIC  ACID  UNDER  THE   INFLUENCE  OF  GALVA- 

.^,     NISM.       BY  M.  VON  KOBELL. 

.  When  copper  pyrites  is  moistened  with  muriatic  acid  (1  vol.  of 
'concentrated  acid  to  1  vol.  of  water),  no  change  takes  place  in  the 

,   *,  If  we  take  no  notice  of  the  phosphates  of  alumina  and  magnesia,  we 
,  may  deduce  the  formula  6CuO  SiOHCuO  PO'^+ISHO,  which  requires— 

5SiO' 32-89 

6CuO 33-88 

"  P0« 1016 

HO 23-06 

99-99 
t  The  sag^ne  a  7  English  feet. 
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pyrites;  but  when  the  moistened  place  is  touched  with  zinc,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  pyrites  acquires  a 
brownish  colour.  When  iron  is  employed  in  place  of  zinc,  no 
action  appears  to  take  place ;  nevertheless  this  is  remarkably  shown 
when  fine  powder  of  copper  pyrites  is  mixed  with  fine  powder  of 
iron  and  treated  with  muriatic  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved  in  abundance ;  and  if  2  parts  of  iron  be  taken  to  1  part  of 
pyrites,  the  latter  is  easily  decomposed  without  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
the  copper  is  precipitated,  whilst  in  the  absence  of  iu^n  it  is  but 
slowly  attacked  by  muriatic  acid  even  when  boiled. 

Other  sulphurets  behave  in  the  same  way  as  copper  pyrites,  and 
this  comportment  may  therefore  be  made  use  of  in  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  sulphur  in  them.  For  this  purpose  the  author  employs 
a  cylindrical  glass,  about  2^  inches  in  height  and  1  inch  in  diameter, 
puts  into  it  equal  volumes  of  the  specimen  and  iron  powder  (of 
each  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  knife),  and 
pours  over  the  mixture  dilute  muriatic  acid  to  a  depth  of  some  lines. 
He  then  closes  the  glass  with  a  suitable  cork,  which  holds  a  strip  of 
paper  soaked  in  acetate  of  lead  and  then  dried,  in  such  a  way  that 
it  passes  across  the  whole  width  of  the  cork,  and  projects  on  each 
side  when  the  glass  is  closed.  With  the  following  ores  the  reaction 
for  sulphur  makes  its  appearance  within  one  minute,  the  paper 
becoming  yellow,  brownish,  or  gray. 


Antimonite. 

Pyrostibite. 

Argentite. 

Stephanite. 

Proustite. 

Pyrargyrite. 

Polybasite. 

Aftonite. 

Chalkosine. 

Covclline. 

Tetraedrite. 

Tennantite. 

Polytelite. 

Spaniolite* 

Chalcopyrite. 


Bornite. 

Stannine. 

Bismu  thine. 

Galenite. 

Geokronite. 

Bournonite,  colour  of 

paper  pale  yellow. 
Boulangerite. 
Plumosite. 
Dufrenoysite. 
Jameson  ite. 
Plagionite. 
Zinkenite. 
Kobeliite, 


Gersdorffite  (as    also 

amoibite). 
Cobaltine,  colour  pale 

yellow. 
Pyrites,  marcasite,  lon- 

chidite,  kyrosite. 
Arsenopyrites. 
Hauerite. 
Sphalerite. 
Cinnabar. 
Linneite. 
Nagyagite. 
Tetradymite,     colour 

pale  yellow. 


Saynite. 

All  these  compounds,  and  of  course  also  pyrrhotine  (and  sulpfauret 
of  iron  and  niftgl),  alabandine  and  Berthierite,  which  evolve  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  even  by  themselves,  when  treated  with  muriatic 
acid,  show  the  above-mentioned  coloration  of  the  lead-paper  within 
one  minute.  On  the  other  hand,  realgar,  orpiment,  and  molybde- 
nite give  no  reaction.  Sulphur  itself,  however,  reacts  in  the  way 
above  mentioned.  By  this  means  very  similar  minerals  may  be 
distinguished  at  once,  for  example,  Clausthalite  and  Galenite,  for 
seleniuret  of  lead  gives  no  reaction,  chloanthite  and  arsenopyrites,  &c. 

Iron  powder  is  a  carburet  of  iron  (known  in  the  shops  as  Fermm 
alcoholisatum);  of  course  it  must  be  free  from  sulphur  when  employed 
in  these  experiments. — Gelehfte  Ameigen  der  konigl,  bayer.  Akad. 
der  Wissnf  and  Joum.Jur  Prakt.  Chemie^lxxu  p.  H6. 
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supplies.  If  perfect,  the  theory  would  be  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  every  physical  affection  of  light ;  whilst  it  does  not  do  so,  the 
affections  are  in  turn  fitted  to  develope  the  theory,  to  extend  and 
enlarge  it  if  true,  or  if  in  error  to  correct  it  or  replace  it  by  a 
better.  Hence  my  plea  for  the  possible  utility  of  experiments 
and  considerations  such  as  those  I  am  about  to  advance. 

Light  has  a  relation  to  the  matter  which  it  meets  with  in  its 
course,  and  is  affected  by  it,  being  reflected,  deflected,  transmitted, 
refracted,  absorbed,  &c.  by  particles  very  minute  in  their  dimen- 
sions. The  theory  supposes  the  light  to  consist  of  undulations, 
which,  though  they  are  in  one  sense  continually  progressive,  are 
at  the  same  time,  as  regards  the  particles  of  the  sether,  moving 
to  and  fro  transversely.  The  number  of  progressive  alternations 
or  waves  in  an  inch  is  considered  as  known,  being  from  37,600 
to  59,880,  and  the  number  which  passes  to  the  eye  in  a  second 
of  time  is  known  also,  being  from  458  to  727  bilUons ;  but  the 
extent  of  the  lateral  excursion  of  the  particles  of  the  aether,  either 
separately  or  conjointly,  is  not  known,  though  both  it  and  the 
velocity  are  probably  very  small  compared  to  the  extent  of  the 
wave  and  the  velocity  of  its  propagation.  Colour  is  identified 
with  the  number  of  waves.  Whether  reflexion,  refraction,  &c. 
have  any  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  lateral  vibration,  or  whe- 
ther they  are  dependent  in  part  upon  some  physical  action  of  the 
medium  unknown  to  and  unsuspected  by  us,  are  points  which  I 
understand  to  be  as  yet  undetermined. 

Conceiving  it  very  possible  that  some  experimental  evidence  of 
value  might  result  from  the  introduction  into  a  ray  of  separate 
particles  having  great  power  of  action  on  light,  the  particles 
being  at  the  same  time  very  small  as  compared  to  the  wave- 
lengths, I  sought  amongst  the  metals  for  such.  Grold  seemed 
especially  fitted  for  ^periments  of  this  nature,  because  of  its 
comparative  opacity  amongst  bodies,  and  yet  possession  of  a  real 
transparency ;  because  of  its  development  of  colour  both  in  the 
reflected  and  transmitted  ray ;  because  of  the  state  of  tenuity  and 
division  which  it  permitted  with  the  preservation  of  its  integrity 
as  a  metallic  body ;  because  of  its  supposed  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  because  known  phaenomena  appeared  to  indicate 
that  a  mere  variation  in  the  size  of  its  particles  gave  rise  to  a 
variety  of  resultant  colours.  Besides,  the  waves  of  light  are  so 
large  compared  to  the  dimensions  of  the  particles  of  gold  which 
in  various  conditions  can  be  subjected  to  a  ray,  that  it  seemed 
probable  the  particles  might  come  into  effective  relations  to  the 
much  smaller  vibrations  of  the  aether  particles ;  in  which  case,  if 
reflexion,  refraction,  absorption,  &c.  depended  upon  such  rela- 
tions, there  was  reason  to  expect  that  these  functions  would 
change  sensibly  by  the  substitution  of  different-sized  particles  of 
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this  metal  for  each  other.  At  one  time  I  hoped  that  I  had 
altered  one  coloured  ray  into  another  by  means  of  gold,  which 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  change  in  the  number  of  undu- 
lations ;  and  though  I  have  not  confirmed  that  result  as  yet,  still 
those  I  have  obtained  seem  to  me  to  present  a*  useful  experimen- 
tal entrance  into  certain  physical  investigations  respecting  the 
nature  and  action  of  a  ray  of  light.  I  do  not  pretend  that  they 
are  of  great  value  in  their  present  state,  but  they  are  very  sug- 
gestive, and  they  may  save  much  trouble  to  any  experimentalists 
inclined  to  pursue  and  extend  this  line  of  investigation. 

Gold-leaf — effect  of  heat,  pressure,  ^c. 

Beaten  gold-leaf  is  known  in  films  estimated  at  the  -^-^jsjsjs^ 
of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  they  are  translucent,  transmitting  green 
light,  reflecting  yellow,  and  absorbing  a  portion.  These  leaves 
consist  of  an  alloy  in  the  proportions  of  12  silver  and  6  cop- 
per to  462  of  pure  gold.  2000  leaves  3|ths  of  an  inch  square 
are  estimated  to  weigh  884  grains.  Such  gold-leaf  is  no  doubt 
full  of  holes,  but  having,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  De 
la  Rue,  examined  it  in  the  microscope  with  very  high  powers 
(up  to  700  linear),  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  truly  transparent 
where  the  gold  is  continuous,  and  that  the  light  transmitted  is 
green.  By  the  use  of  the  balance  Mr.  De  la  Rue  found  that 
the  leaf  employed  was  on  the  average  ^y^V^u*'^  ®^  ^^  ^^^^  thick. 
Employing  polarized  light  and  an  arrangement  of  sulphate  of 
lime  plates,  it  was  found  that  other  rays  than  the  green,  could  be 
transmitted  by  the  gold-leaf.  The  yellow  rays  appeared  to  be 
those  which  were  first  stopped  or  thrown  back.  Latterly  I  have 
obtained  some  pure  gold-leaf  beaten  by  Marshall,  of  which  2000 
leaves  weighed  408  grains,  or  0*2  of  a  grain  per  leaf;  its  reflected 
colour  is  orange-yellow,  and  its  transmitted  colour  a  warm  green. 
Gold  alloy  contaming  25  per  cent,  of  silver  produces  pale  gold- 
leaf,  which  transmits  a  blue  purple  light,  and  extinguishes  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  gold-leaf. 

So  a  leaf  of  beaten  gold  occupies  in  average  thickness  no  more 
than  from  j-th  to  ^th  part  of  a  single  wave  of  light.  By  chemi- 
cal means,  the  film  may  be  attenuated  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
transmit  a  ray  so  luminous  as  to  approach  to  white,  and  that  in 
parts  which  have  every  appearance  of  being  continuous  in  the 
microscope,  when  viewed  with  a  power  of  700.  For  this  purpose 
it  may  be  laid  upon  a  solution  of  chlorine,  or,  better  still,  of  the 
cyanide  of  potassium*.  If  a  clean  plate  of  glass  be  breathed 
upon  and  then  brought  carefully  upon  a  leaf  of  gold,  the  latter 
will  adhere  to  it ;  if  distilled  water  be  immediately  applied  at  the 

*  The  chlorine  leaves  a  film  of  chloride  of  silver  behind,  the  cyanide 
leaves  only  metal. 
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edge  of  the  leaf^  it  will  pass  between  the  glass  and  gold^  and  the 
latter  will  be  perfectly  stretched ;  if  the  water  be  then  drained 
out,  the  gold-leaf  will  be  left  well  extended,  smooth,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  glass.  If,  after  the  water  is  poured  off,  a  weak 
solution  of  cyanide  be  introduced  beneiith  the  gold,  the  latter 
will  gradually  become  thinner  and  thinner;  but  at  any  moment 
the  process  may  be  stopped,  the  cyanide  washed  away  by  water, 
and  the  attenuated  gold  film  left  on  the  glass.  If  towards  the  end 
a  washing  be  made  with  alcohol,  and  then  with  alcohol  containing 
a  little  yarnish,  the  gold  film  will  be  left  cemented  to  the  glass*. 

In  this  manner  the  leaf  may  be  obtained  so  thin,  that  I  think 
50  or  even  100  might  be  included  in  a  single  progressive  undu- 
lation of  light.  But  the  character  of  the  effect  on  light  is  not 
changed,  the  light  transmitted  is  green,as  before;  and  though  that 
green  tint  is  due  to  a  condition  of  the  gold  induced  by  pressure,  it 
as  yet  remains  unchanged  through  all  these  varieties  of  thickness 
and  of  proportion  to  the  progressive  or  the  lateral  undulation. 

Gold-leaf,  either  fine  or  common,  examined  in  the  microscope, 
appears  as  a  most  irregular  thing.  It  is  everywhere  closely 
mottled  or  striated,  according  as  a  part  at  the  middle  or  the  edge 
of  a  leaf  is  selected,  minute  portions  which  are  close  to  other 
parts  being  four  or  five  times  as  thick  as  the  latter,  if  the  pro-* 
portion  of  light  which  passes  through  may  be  accepted  as  an  in- 
dication. Yet  this  irregular  plate  does  not  cause  any  sensible 
distortion  of  an  object  seen  through  it,  that  object  being  the  line 
of  light  reflected  from  a  fine  wire  in  the  focus  of  a  moderate 
microscope.  Nor  perhaps  was  any  distortion  due  to  consecutive 
convexities  and  concavities  to  be  expected ;  for  when  the  thicker 
parts  of  the  leaf  were  examined,  they  seemed  to  be  accumulated 
plications  of  the  gold,  the  leaf  appearing  as  a  most  irregular  and 
crumpled  object,  with  dark  veins  running  across  both  the  thicker 
and  thinner  parts,  and  from  one  to  the  other.  Yet  in  the  best 
microscope,  and  with  the  highest  power,  the  leaf  seemed  to  be 
continuous,  the  occurrence  of  the  smallest  sensible  hole  making 
that  continuity  at  other  parts  apparent,  and  every  part  possess- 
ing its  proper  green  colour.     How  such  a  film  can  act  as  a  plate 

*  Air-voltaic  circles  are  formed  in  these  cases,  and  the  gold  is  dissolved 
almost  exclusively  under  their  influence.  When  one  piece  of  gold-leaf  was 
placed  on  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  another, 
moistened  on  both  sides,  was  placed  under  the  surrace,  both  dissolved ;  but 
twelve  minutes  sufficed  for  the  solution  of  the  first,  whilst  ahove  twelve 
hours  were  required  for  the  submerged  piece.  In  weaker  solutions,  and 
with  silver  also,  the  same  results  were  obtained ;  from  sixty  to  a  hundred- 
fold as  much  time  being  required  for  the  disappearance  of  the  submerged 
metal  as  for  that  which,  floating,  was  in  contact  both  widi  the  air  and  the 
solvent.  An  action  of  this  kind  has  probably  much  to  do  with  the  forma' 
Hon  of  the  films  to  be  described  hereafter. 
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on  polarized  light  in  the  manner  it  does^  is  one  of  the  queries 
suggested  by  the  phsenomena  which  requires  solution. 

When  gold-leaf  is  laid  upon  glass  and  its  temperature  raised 
considerably  without  disturbance^  either  by  the  blowpipe  or  an 
ordinary  Argand  gas-burner,  it  seems  to  disappear,  i.  e,  the 
lustre  passes  away,  the  light  transmitted  is  abundant  and  nearly 
white,  and  the  place  appears  of  a  pale  brown  colour.  One  would 
think  that  much  of  the  metal  was  dissipated,  but  all  is  there, 
and  if  the  heat  has  been  very  high  (which  is  not  necessary  for 
the  best  results),  the  microscope  shows  it  in  minute  globular 
portions.  A  comparatively  low  heat,  however,  and  one  unable 
to  cause  separation  of  the  particles,  is  known  to  alter  the  mole- 
cular condition  of  gold,  and  the  gold-beater  finds  important  ad- 
vantage in  the  annealing  eflFect  of  a  temperature  that  does  not 
hurt  the  skins  or  leaves  between  which  he  beats  the  metal. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  annealed  metal,  in  contracting 
from  the  constrained  and  attenuated  state  produced  by  beating, 
drew  up,  leaving  spaces  through  which  white  light  could  pass, 
and  becoming  itself  almost  insensible  through  the  smallness  of 
its  quantity ;  and  if  gold-leaf  unattached  to  glass  be  heated  care- 
fully with  oil  in  a  tube,  it  does  shrink  up  considerably  even 
before  it  loses  its  green  colour,  which  finally  happens.  But  if 
the  gold-leaf  laid  upon  glass  plates  by  water  only  be  carefully 
dried,  then  introduced  into  a  bath  of  oil  and  raised  to  a  tempe- 
rature as  high  as  the  oil  can  bear  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  then 
suffered  to  cool,  the  plates,  when  taken  out  and  washed,  first  in 
camphine  and  then  in  alcohol,  present  specimens  of  gold  which 
has  lost  its  green  colour,  transmits  far  more  light  than  before, 
and  reflects  less,  whilst  yet  the  film  remains  in  form  and  other 
conditions  apparently  quite  unchanged.  Being  now  examined 
in  the  microscope,  it  presents  exactly  the  forms  and  appearance 
of  the  original  leaf,  except  in  colour ;  the  same  irregularities  ap- 
pear, the  same  continuity,  and  if  the  destruction  of  the  green 
colour  has  not  been  complete,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the 
thicker  folds  and  parts  of  the  mottled  mass  that  retain  the 
original  state  longest. 

This  change  does  not  depend  upon  the  substance  in  contact 
with  which  the  gold  is  heated*.  If  the  leaf  be  laid  upon  mica, 
rock-crystal,  silver  or  platinum,  the  same  result  occurs;  the 
surrounding  medium  also  may  change,  and  be  air,  oil  or  carbonic 
acid,  without  causing  alteration.  Nor  has  the  gold  disappeared ; 
a  piece  of  leaf,  altered  in  one  part  and  not  in  another,  was  di- 

*  The  disappearance  of  gold-leaf  as  metal,  when  mingled  with  lime, 
alumina  and  other  bodies,  and  then  heated,  has  been  already  observed; 
and  referred  to  oxidation  (J.  A.  Buchner).  See  Gmelin's  '  Chemistry,'  vi. 
p.  206,  "  Purple  oxide  of  gold." 
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yided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  the  gold  on  each  converted  by 
chlorine  gas  into  crystallized  chloride  of  gold :  the  same  amount 
was  found  in  each  division. 

When  the  gold-leaf  is  laid  by  water  on  plates  of  rock-crystal, 
and  then  gradually  heated  in  a  muffle  not  higher  than  is  neces- 
sary, an  excellent  result  is  obtained.  The  gold  is  then  of  a  uni- 
form pale  brown  colour  by  common  observation,  but  when 
examined  by  a  lens  and  an  oblique  light,  all  the  mottle  of  the 
original  leaf  appears.  It  adheres  but  very  slightly  to  the  rock- 
crystal,  and  yet  can  bear  the  application  of  the  pressure  now  to 
be  described. 

When  gold  rendered  colourless  by  annealing  is  subjected  to 
pressure,  it  again  becomes  of  a  green  colour.  I  find  a  convex 
surface  of  agate  or  rock-crystal  having  a  radius  of  from  a  quar- 
ter to  half  an  inch  very  good  for  this  purpose,  the  metal  having 
very  little  tendency  to  adhere  to  this  substance.  The  greening 
is  necessarily  very  imperfect,  and  if  examined  by  a  lens  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  thinner  parts  of  the  film  are  rarely  reached  by 
the  pressure,  it  being  taken  off  by  the  thicker  corrugations ;  but 
when  reached  they  acquire  a  good  green  colour,  and  the  effect  is 
abundantly  shown  in  the  thicker  parts.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  green  colour  is  thus  reproduced,  the  quantity  of  light  trans- 
mitted is  diminished,  and  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  is  in- 
creased. When  the  gold-leaf  has  been  heated  on  glass  in  a 
muffle,  it  generally  adheres  so  well  as  to  bear  streaking  with 
the  convex  rock-crystal,  and  then  the  production  of  the  reflect- 
ing surface  and  the  green  transmission  is  very  striking.  In 
other  forms  of  gold  film,  to  be  described  hereafter,  the  green- 
ing effect  of  pressure  (which  is  general  to  gold)  is  still  more 
strikingly  manifested,  and  can  be  produced  with  the  touch  of  a 
card  or  a  finger.  In  these  cases,  and  even  with  gold-leaf,  the 
green  colour  reproduced  can*  be  again  taken  away  by  heat  to 
appear  again  by  renewed  pressure. 

As  to  the  essential  cause  of  this  change  of  colour,  more  inves- 
tigation is  required  to  decide  what  that  may  be.  As  already 
mentioned,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  gold-leaf  had  run  up 
into  separate  particles.  If  it  were  so,  the  change  of  colour  by 
division  is  not  the  less  remarkable,  and  the  case  would  fall  into 
those  brought  together  under  the  head  of  gold  fluids.  On  the 
whole,  I  incline  to  this  opinion ;  but  the  appearance  in  the  mi- 
croscope, the  occurrence  of  thin  films  of  gold  acting  altogether 
like  plates,  and  yet  not  transmitting  a  green  ray  until  they  are 
pressed,  and  their  action  on  a  polarized  ray  of  light,  throw  doubts 
in  the  way  of  such  a  conclusion. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  beating  has  conferred  a  uniform 
strained  condition  upon  the  gold,  a  difference  in  quaUty  in  one 
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direction  which  annealing  takes  away ;  but  when  the  gold  is  ex- 
amined by  polarized  light,  there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  of  such  a 
condition,  for  the  green  and  the  colourless  gold  present  like 
results  j  and  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  admitting  that  such  an 
irregular  corrugated  film  as  gold-leaf  appears  to  be,  can  possess 
an;^  general  compression  in  one  direction  only,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  is  beaten  amongst  tissues  softer  than 
itself,  and  made  up  with  it  into  considerable  masses.  The  green- 
ing ^eflFect  of  pressure  occurs  with  the  deposited  particles  of 
electric  discharges,  and  here  it  appears  either  amongst  the  larger 
particles  near  the  line  of  the  discharge,  or  amongst  the  far 
finer  ones  at  a  considerable  distance.  Such  residts  do  not 
suggest  a  dependence  upon  either  the  size  of  the  particles  or 
their  quantity,  but  rather  upon  the  relative  dimensions  of  the 
particles  in  the  direction  of  the  ray  and  transverse  to  that 
direction.  One  may  imagine  that  spherical  or  other  particles, 
which,  being  disposed  in  a  plane,  transmit  ruby  rays  or  violet 
rays,  acquire  the  power,  when  they  are  flattened,  of  transmitting 
green  rays,  and  such  a  thought  sends  the  mind  at  once  from  the 
wave  of  light  to  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
aether.  For  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  pressure  can  produce 
its  peculiar  result  by  affecting  the  relation  of  the  dimension  of 
the  particle  to  the  length-dimension  of  a  progressive  undulation 
of  light,  the  latter  being  so  very  much  greater  than  the  former ; 
but  the  relation  to  the  dimension  of  the  direct  or  lateral  vibration 
of  the  particles  of  the  aether  may  be  greatly  affected,  that  being 
probably  very  small  and  much  nearer  to,  if  not  even  less  than, 
the  size  of  the  particles  of  gold. 

Silver-leaf,  as  usually  obtained  by  beating,  is  so  opake, 
as  perfectly  to  exclude  the  light  of  the  sun.  When  this  is  laid 
by  water  on  plates  of  rock-crystal  and  heated  in  a  muffle,  it 
begins  to  change,  at  a  temperature  lower  than  that  required  fpr 
gold,  and  becomes  very  translucent,  losing  at  the  same  time  its 
reflective  power :  it  looks  very  like  the  film  of  chloride  produced 
when  a  leaf  of  silver  is  placed  in  chlorine  gas.  When  examined 
by  a  lens  or  an  ordinary  microscope,  the  leaf  seems  to  be  as  con- 
tinuous as  in  its  original  state ;  the  finest  hole,  or  the  finest  line 
drawn  by  a  needle-point,  appears  only  to  prove  the  continuity  of 
the  metaUic  film  up  to  the  very  edges  of  these  real  apertures. 
When  pressure  is  applied  to  this  translucent  film,  the  compressed 
metal  becomes  either  opake  or  of  a  very  dark  purple  colour,  and 
resumes  its  high  reflective  power.  If  a  higher  heat  than  that 
necessary  for  this  first  change  be  applied,  then  the  leaf,  viewed 
in  the  microscope,  assumes  a  mottled  appearance,  as  if  a  retrac- 
tion into  separate  parts  had  occurred.  At  a  still  higher  tempera- 
ture this  effect  is  increased;  but  the  heat,  whether  applied  in 
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the  muffle  or  by  a  blowpipe,  which  is  necessary  to  fuse  the  metal 
and  make  it  run  together  in  globules,  is  very  much  higher  than 
that  which  causes  the  first  change  of  the  silver :  the  latter  is,  in 
fact,  below  such  a  red  heat  as  is  just  visible  in  the  dark.  What- 
ever the  degree  of  heat  applied,  the  metal  remains  as  metallic 
silver  during  the  whole  time.  When  many  silver  leaves  were  laid 
loosely  one  upon  another,  rolled  up  into  a  loose  coil,  introduced 
into  a  glass  tube,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  muffle  and  heated 
carefully  for  three  or  four  hours  to  so  low  a  degree  that  the  glass 
tube  had  not  been  softened  or  deformed,  it  was  found  that  the 
silver-leaf  had  sunk  together  a  little  and  shaped  itself  in  some 
degree  upon  the  glass,  touching  by  points  here  and  there,  but 
not  adhering  to  it.  But  it  was  changed,  so  that  the  light  of  a 
candle  could  be  seen  through  forty  thicknesses :  it  had  not  run 
together,  though  it  adhered  where  one  part  touched  another. 
It  did  not  look  like  metal,  unless  one  thought  of  it  as  divided 
dead  metal,  and  it  even  appeared  too  unsubstantial  and  translu- 
cent for  that ;  but  when  pressed  together,  it  clung  and  adhered 
like  clean  silver,  and  resumed  all  its  metallic  characters. 

When  the  silver  is  much  heated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
leaf  runs  up  into  particles  more  or  less  separate.  But  the  ques- 
tion still  remains  as  to  the  first  effect  of  heat,  whether  it  merely 
causes  a  retraction  of  the  particles,  or  really  changes  the  optical 
and  physical  nature  of  the  metal  from  the  beaten  or  pressed 
state  to  another  from  which  pressure  can  return  it  back  again  to 
its  more  splendid  condition.  It  seems  just  possible  that  the 
leaf  may  consist  of  an  infinity  of  parts  resulting  from  replications, 
foldings  and  scales,  all  laid  parallel  by  the  beating  which  has 
produced  them,  and  that  the  first  action  of  heat  is  to  cause  these 
to  open  out  from  each  other ;  but  that  supposition  leaves  many 
of  the  facts  either  imperfectly  explained  or  untouched.  The 
Arts  do  not  seem  to  furnish  any  process  which  can  instruct  us 
as  to  this  condition,  for  all  the  operations  of  polishing,  burnish- 
ing, &c.  appUed  to  gold,  silver  and  other  metals,  are  just  as 
much  fitted  to  produce  the  required  state  under  one  view  as 
under  the  other. 

To  return  to  gold :  it  is  clear  that  that  metal,  reduced  to  small 
dimensions  by  mere  mechanical  means,  can  appear  of  two 
colours  by  transmitted  light,  whatever  the  cause  of  the  difference 
may  be.  The  occurrence  of  these  two  states  may  prepare  one's 
mind  for  the  other  differences  with  respect  to  colour,  and  the 
action  of  the  metallic  particles  on  light,  which  have  yet  to  be 
described. 

Many  leaves  of  gold,  when  examined  by  a  lens  and  trans- 
mitted tight,  present  the  appearance  of  red  parts ;  these  parts 
are  small,  and  often  in  curved  lines,  as  if  a  fine  hair  had  been 
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there  during  the  beating.  At  first  I  thought  the  gold  was  abso- 
lutely red  in  these  parts^  but  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  the  tint  is  subjective,  being  the  result 
of  the  contrast  between  the  white  light  transmitted  through 
bruised  parts,  and  the  green  light  of  the  neighbouring  continuous 
parts.  Nevertheless,  some  of  these  places,  when  seen  in  the  mi- 
croscope, appeared  to  have  a  red  colour  of  their  own,  that  is,  to 
transmit  a  true  red  light.  As  I  believe  that  gold  in  a  certain 
state  of  division  can  transmit  a  ruby  light,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  gold-leaf  may  not,  in  some  cases,  where  the  ejSect  of 
pressure  in  a  particular  direction  has  been  removed,  do  the  same. 
Many  of  the  prepared  films  of  gold  were  so  thin  as  to  have 
their  reflective  power  considerably  reduced,  and  that  in  parts 
which,  under  the  microscope  and  in  other  ways,  appeared  to  be 
quite  continuous :  this  agrees  with  the  transmission  of  all  the 
rays  already  mentioned,  but  it  seems  to  imply  that  a  certain 
thickness  is  necessary  for  full  reflexion;  therefore,  that  more 
than  one  particle  in  depth  is  concerned  in  the  act,  and  that 
the  division  of  gold  into  separate  particles  by  processes  to  be 
described,  may  bring  them  within  or  under  the  degree  necessary 
for  ordinary  reflexion. 

As  particles  of  pure  gold-  will  be  found  hereafter  to  adhere 
by  contact,  so  the  process  of  beating  may  be  considered  as  one 
which  tends  to  weld  gold  together  in  all  directions,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  transverse  to  the  blow, — a  point  favourable  to  con- 
tinuity in  that  direction,  both  as  it  tends  to  preserve  and  even 
reproduce  it. 

If  a  polarized  ray  be  received  on  an  analyser  so  that  no  light 
passes,  and  a  plate  of  annealed  glass,  either  thick  or  thin,  be  in- 
terposed vertically  across  the  ray,  no  difference  is  observed  on 
looking  through  the  analyser, — ^tbe  image  of  the  source  of  light 
does  not  appear ;  but  if  the  plate  be  inclined  until  it  makes  an 
angle  of  from  30°  to  45°,  or  thereabouts,  with  the  ray,  the  light 
appears,  provided  the  inclination  of  the  glass  is  not  in  the  plane 
of  polarization  or  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  effect  being  a  maxi- 
mum if  the  inclination  be  in  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  45° 
with  that  of  polarization.  This  effect,  which  is  common  to  all 
uncrystallized  transparent  bodies,  is  also  produced  by  leaf-gold, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  true  transparency  of  this 
metal  according  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  leaf  of  goljj  be  held  obliquely  across  an  ordinary  ray 
of  light,  it  partly  polarizes  it,  as  Mr.  De  la  Rue  first  pointed  out 
to  me.  .  Here  again  the  condition  of  true  transparency  is  esta- 
blished, for  it  acts  like  a  plate  of  glass  or  water  or  air.  But  the 
relations  of  gold  and  the  metals  in  different  conditions  to  polar- 
ized light  shall  be  given  altogether  at  the  close  of- this  paper. 
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Deflagrations  of  Gold  {and  other  metals) — heat — -pressure,  S^c. 

Gold  wire  deflagrated  by  explosions  of  a  Leyden  battery  pro- 
duces a  divided  condition^  very  different  to  that  presented  by 
gold  leaves.  Here  the  metal  is  separated  into  particles,  and  no 
pressure  in  any  direction,  either  regular  or  irregular,  has  been 
exerted  upon  them  in  the  act  of  division.  When  the  deflagra- 
tions have  been  made  near  surfaces  of  glass,  rock-crystal,  topaz, 
fluor-spar,  card-board,  &c.,  the  particles  as  they  are  caught  are 
kept  separate  from  each  other  and  in  place,  and  generally  those 
which  remain  in  the  Une  of  the  discharge  have  been  heated  by 
the  passage  of  the  electricity.  The  deposits  consist  of  particles 
of  various  sizes,  those  at  the  outer  parts  of  the  result  being  too 
small  to  be  recognized  by  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope. 
Beside  making  these  deflagrations  over  different  substances,  as 
described  above,  I  made  them  in  different  atmospheres,  namely, 
in  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  to  compare  with  air ;  but  the  general 
effects,  the  colours  produced,  and  the  order  of  the  colours,  were 
precisely  the  same  in  all  the  cases.  These  deposits  were  in- 
soluble in  nitric  acid  and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  in  the  mixed 
acids  or  in  chlorine  solution  were  soluble,  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  gold.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  consisted  of  me- 
tallic gold  in  a  state  of  extreme  division. 

Now  as  to  the  effects  on  light,  t.  e.  as  to  the  coloured  rays 
reflected  or  transmitted  by  these  deposited  particles,  and  first,  of 
those  in  the  line  of  the  discharge  where  the  wire  had  been.  Here 
the  mica  was  found  abraded  much,  the  glass  less,  and  the  rock- 
crvstal  and  topaz  least.  Where  abraded,  the  gold  adhered ;  in 
all  the  other  parts  it  could  be  removed  with  the  slightest  touch. 
The  gold  deposited  in  this  central  place  was  metallic  and  golden 
by  reflected  light,  and  of  a  fine  ruby  colour  by  transmitted  light. 
On  each  side  of  this  line  the  deposit  had  a  dark  colour,  but  when 
particularly  examined  gave  a  strong  golden  metallic  reflexion, 
and  by  transmission  a  fine  violet  colour,  partaking  of  green  and 
ruby  in  different  parts,  and  sometimes  passing  altogether  into 
green.  Beyond  this,  on  each  side,  where  the  tints  became  paler 
and  where  the  particles  appeared  to  be  finer,  the  transmitted 
tint  became  ruby  or  violet-ruby,  and  this  tint  was  especially  seen 
when  the  deposit  was  caught  on  a  card.  As  to  the  reflected 
light,  even  at  these  faintest  parts  it  is  golden  and  metaUic. 
This  is  easily  observed  by  wiping  off  a,  sharp  line  across  the 
deposit  on  glass  in  the  very  faintest  part,  and  then  causing  the 
sun^s  rays  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  small  lens  to  travel  to  and 
fro  across  that  edge ;  the  presence  of  the  metallic  gold  on  the 
uuwiped  part  is  at  once  evident  by  the  high  illumination  pro- 
duced there.     It  is  evident  that  all. the  colours  described  are 
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produced  by  one  and  the  same  substance^  namely  gold^  the  only 
apparent  difference  being  the  state  of  division  and  different 
degrees  of  the  application  of  heat.  The  thickest  parts  of  these 
deposits  are  so  discontinuous^  that  they  cannot  conduct  the  elec- 
tricity of  a  battery  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  plates^  i.  e.  of  a  bat- 
tery unable  to  produce  a  spark  among  the  particles. 

When  any  of  these  deposits  of  divided  gold  are  heated  to  dull 
redness,  a  remarkable  change  occurs.  The  portions  which 
before  were  violet,  blue,  or  green  by  transmitted  light,  now 
change  to  a  ruby,  still  preserving  their  metallic  reflecting  power, 
and  this  ruby  is  in  character  quite  like  that  which  is  presented 
in  the  arts  by  glass  tinged  by  gold.  This  change  is  often  far 
better  shown  in  the  more  distant  and  thinner  parts  of  the  de- 
posit, than  in  those  nearest  to  the  line  of  discharge,  for  near  the 
latter  place,  where  the  deposit  is  most  abundant,  the  metal 
appears  to  run  up  into  globules,  as  with  gold-leaf,  and  so  disap- 
pears as  a  film.  I  believe  that  the  ruby  character  of  the  deposit 
in  the  hne  of  discharge,  is  caused  by  the  same  action  of  heat 
produced  at  the  moment  by  the  electricity  passing  there.  In 
the  distant  parts,  the  deposit,  rubified  by  after-heat,  is  not  im- 
bedded or  fused  into  the  glass,  rock-crystal,  topaz,  &c.,  but  is 
easily  removed  by  a  touch  of  the  finger,  though  in  parts  of  the 
glass  plate  which  are  made  very  hot,  it  will  adhere. 

If  the  agate  pressure  before  spoken  of,  in  respect  of  gold-leaf, 
be  applied  to  ruby  parts  not  too  dense,  places  will  easily  be 
found  where  this  pressure  increases  the  reflective  power  con- 
siderably, and  where  at  the  same  time  it  converts  the  trans- 
mitted ray  from  ruby  to  green ;  making  the  gold,  as  I  believe, 
then  accord  in  condition  with  beaten  gold-leaf.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  parts  of  the  unheated  electric  deposit,  where  they  are 
purple-gray,  and  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  without  care, 
be  in  like  manner  pressed,  they  will  acquire  the  reflective  power, 
and  then  transmit  the  green  ray ;  and  I  think  I  am  justified  by 
my  experiments  in  stating,  that  fine  gold  particles,  so  loosely 
deposited  that  they  will  wipe  off  by  a  fight  touch  of  the  finger, 
and  possessing  one  conjoint  structure,  can  in  one  state  transmit 
light  of  a  blue-gray  colour,  or  can  by  heat  be  made  to  tvansmit 
light  of  a  ruby  colour,  or  can  by  pressure  from  eitherv^Mhe 
former  states  be  made  to  transmit  hght  of  a  green  coloiif;  all 
these  changes  being  due  to  modifications  of  the  gold,  as  gold, 
and  independent  of  the  presence  of  the  bodies  upon  which  for 
the  time  the  gold  is  supported;  for  I  ought  to  have  said,  if  I 
have  not  said  so,  that  these  changes  happen  with  all  the  deposits 
upon  glass,  mica,  rock-crystal,  and  topaz,  and  whatever  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  were  formed. 

When  gold  is  deflagrated  by  the  voltaic  battery  near  glass  (I 
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have  employed  sovereigns  laid  on  glass  for  the  terminals),  a  de- 
posit of  metallic  gold  in  fine  particles  is  produced.  The  densest 
parts  have  a  dark  slate-violet  colour  passing  into  violet  and  ruby- 
violet  in  the  outer  thinner  portions ;  a  ruby  tint  is  presented 
occasionally  where  the  heat  of  the  discharge  has  acted  on  the 
deposit.  The  deposited  gold  was  easily  removed  by  wiping, 
except  actually  at  the  spot  where  the  discharge  had  passed. 
When  these  deposits  were  heated  to  dull  redness  they  changed 
and  acquired  a  ruby  tint,  which  was  very  fine  at  the  outer  and 
thinner  parts.  The  portions  nearer  the  place  of  discharge  pre- 
sented ruby-violet  and  then  violet  tints,  suggesting  that  accu- 
mulation of  that  which  presented  a  fine  ruby  tint  would,  by 
stopping  more  and  more  light,  transmit  a  ruby-violet  or  violet 
ray  only.  Pressure  with  the  agate  surface  had  a  like  efiect  as 
before,  both  with  the  heated  and  the  unheated  portions,  t.  e.  with 
the  violet  and  the  ruby  particles ;  but  the  effect  was  not  alto- 
gether'so  good,  and  the  tint  of  the  transmitted  ray  was  rather  a 
green- violet  than  a  pure  green.  Still  the  difference  produced  by 
the  pressure  was  very  remarkable.  The  unheated  particles  at 
the  surface^  away  from  the  glass,  presented  by  reflexion  almost 
a  black;  being  heated,  they  became  much  more  golden  and 
metallic  in  appearance. 

I  prepared  an  apparatus  by  which  many  of  the  common  metals 
could  be  deflagrated  in  hydrogen  by  the  Leyden  battery,  and 
being  caught  upon  glass  plates  could  be  examined  as  to  re- 
flexion, transmission,  colour,  &c.  whilst  in  the  hydrogen  and  in  . 
the  metallic,  yet  divided  state.  The  following  are  briefly  the 
results;  which  should  be  considered  in  connexion  with  those 
obtained  by  employing  polarized  light.  Copper :  a  fine  deposit 
presenting  by  reflexion  a  purplish-red  metallic  lustre,  and  by 
transmission  a  green  colour,  dai'k  in  the  thicker  parts,  but  always 
green ;  agate  pressure  increased  the  reflexion  where  it  was  not 
bright,  and  a  little  diminished  the  transmission,  rendering  the 
green  deeper,  but  not  changing  its  character  as  in  the  case  of 
gold.  Tin  gave  a  beautiful  bright  white  reflexion,  and  by  trans- 
mission various  shades  of  light  and  dark  brown ;  agate  pressure 
diminished  the  transmission  and  increased  the  reflexion  in  places 
before  dull  or  dead ;  the  effect  appeared  to  be  due  simply  to  the 
lateral  expansion  of  the  separate  particles  filling  up  the  space. 
Iron  presented  a  fine  steel-gray,  or  slate  metallic  reflexion  and  a 
dark  brown  transmission;  agate  pressure  gave  the  same  effect 
as  with  tin,  but  no  change  of  colour.  Leadi  a  bright  white  re- 
flexion, the  transmission  a  dark  smoky  brown;  agate  pressure 
appeared  to  change  this  brown  towards  blue.  Zinc :  the  reflexion 
bright  white  and  metallic ;  the  transmission  a  dark  smoky  colour 
with  portions  of  blue-gray,  brown-gray  and  pale  brown ;  agate 
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pressure  tended  to  change  the  blue-gray  to  brown.  Palladium : 
the  reflexion  fine  metallic  and  dark  gray;  the  transmitted  Ught^ 
w]iere  most  abundant^  sepia-brown;  agate  pressure  converted 
the  tint  in  the  thinner  places  from  brown  towards  blue-gray. 
Platinum :  the  reflexion  white^  bright  and  metallic ;  the  trans- 
mission brown  or  warm  gray  with  no  other  colours ;  agate  pres- 
sure increased  the  reflexion  and  diminished  the  transmission  as 
with  tin.  Aluminium :  the  reflexion  metallic  and  white,  very 
beautiful ;  the  transmitted  light  was  dark  brown,  bluish-brown, 
and  occasionally  in  the  thinner  parts  orange;  agate  pressure 
caused  but  little  change. 

Fifois  of  Gold  {and  other  metals)  by  Pho^horus^  Hydrogen,  &fc. — 
effect  of  heat— pressure. 

The  reduction  of  gold  from  its  solution  by  phosphorus  is  well 
known.  K  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  gold, 
equal  to  about  1^  grain  of  metal,  be  added  to  two  or  three  pints 
of  water,  contained  in  a  large  capsule  or  dish,  if  four  or  five 
minute  particles  of  phosphorus  be  scattered  over  the  surface,  and 
the  whole  be  covered  and  left  in  quietness  for  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours,  then  the  surface  will  be  found  covered  with  a 
pellicle  of  gold,  thicker  at  the  parts  near  the  pieces  of  phosphorus, 
and  possessing  there  the  full  metallic  golden  reflective  power  of 
the  metal ;  but  passing  by  gradation  into  parts,  further  from  the 
phosphorus,  where  the  film  will  be  scarcely  sensible  except  upon 
.  close  inspection.  If  plates  of  glass  be  introduced  into  the  fluid 
under  the  pellicle,  and  raised  gradually,  the  pellicle  will  be  raised 
on  them ;  it  may  then  be  deposited  on  the  surface  of  pure  di- 
stilled water  to  wash  it;  may  be  raised  again  on  the  glass;  the 
water  allowed  to  drain  away,  and  the  whole  suffered  to  dry.  In 
this  way  the  pellicle  remains  attached  to  the  glass,  and  is  in  a 
very  convenient  condition  for  preservation  and  examination. 

If  phosphorus  be  dissolved  in  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of 
sulphide  of  carbon,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  be  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  dry  basin,  vapour  of  the  phosphorus  will  soon  rise 
up  and  bring  the  atmosphere  in  the  basin  to  a  reducing  state. 
If  a  plate  of  glass  large  enough  to  cover  the  basin  have  six  or 
eight  drops  of  a  strong  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
placed  on  it,  and  this  be  spread  about  by  a  glass  stiiTcr,  so  as  to 
form  a  flowing  layer  on  the  surface,  the  glass  may  then  be  in- 
verted and  placed  over  the  dish.  So  arranged  the  gold  solution 
will  keep  its  place,  but  will  have  a  film  of  metal  reduced  on  its 
under  surface.  The  plate  being  taken  off  after  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  minutes,  and  turned  with  the  gold  solution  upwards, 
may  then  gradually  be  depressed  in  an  inclined  position  into  a 
large  basin  of  pure  water,  one  edge  entering  first,  and  the  gold 
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film  will  be  left  floating.  After  sufficient  washing  it  may  be 
taken  up  in  portions  on  smaller  plates  of  glass^  dried,  and  kept 
for  use.  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  taught  me  how  to  make  and 
deal  with  these  films :  they  may  by  attention  be  obtained  very 
uniform^  of  very  different  degrees  of  thickness^  from  almost 
perfect  transparency  to  complete  opacity,  and  by  sucoessiire 
application  of  the  same  collecting  glass  plate  may  be  superposed 
with  great  facility. 

These  films  may  be  examined  either  on  the  water  or  on  the 
glass.  When  thick,  their  reflective  power  is  as  a  gold  plate, 
full  and  metallic ;  as  they  are  thinner  they  lose  reflective  power, 
and  they  may  be  obtained  so  thin  as  to  present  no  metalUc 
appearance,  all  the  coloured  rays  of  light  then  passing  freely 
through  them.  As  to  the  transmitted  light,  the  thinner  films 
generally  present  one  kind  of  colour ;  it  appears  as  a  feeble  gray-* 
violet,  which  increases  in  character  as  the  film  becomes  thicker 
and  sometimes  approaches  a  violet ;  a  greenish-violet  also  appears; 
and  the  likeness  of  the  gray-violet  tint  of  these  films  to  the  stains 
produced  by  a  solution  of  gold  on  the  skin  or  other  organic 
reducing  substance,  or  the  stain  produced  on  common  pottery, 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Superposition  of  several  gray-violet  films 
does  not  produce  a  green  tint,  but  only  a  diminution  of  light 
vidthout  change  of  coleur.  In  those  specimens  made  by  par- 
ticles of  phosphorus  floating  on  the  solution  of  gold,  very  fine 
green  tints  occur  at  the  thicker  and  golden  parts  of  the  film. 
The  colour  of  the  gold  here  may  depend  in  some  degree  on  the 
manner  in  which  these  films  are  formed :  the  thicker  parts  are  not 
produced  altogether  by  the  successive  addition  of  reduced  gold 
from  the  portion  of  fluid  immediately  beneath  them.  When  a 
particle  of  phosphorus  is  placed  on  pure  water,  it  immediately 
throws  out  a  film  which  appears  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face ;  in  a  little  while  the  film  thickens  around  the  particle  and 
is  easily  distinguished  by  its  high  reflective  power.  It  is  this 
film  wluch  reduces  the  gold  in  solution,  being  itself  consumed  in 
the  action ;  the  result  is  a  continued  extension  from  the  phos- 
phorus outwards,  which,  after  it  has  covered  the  solution  with  a 
thin  film  of  gold,  continues  to  cause  a  compression  of  the  parts 
around  the  phosphorus  and  an  accumulation  there,  rendering 
the  gold  at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  phosphorus  so 
thick,  that  it  is  brilliant  by  reflexion  and  nearly  opake  by  trans- 
mission, whilst  near  to  the  phosphorus  the  forming  film  is 
80  thin  as  to  be  observed  only  on  careftd  examination,  and  is  still 
travelling  outwards  and  compressing  the  surrounding  parts  more 
and  more.  The  phosphorus  is  very  slowly  consumed;  a  par- 
ticle not  weighing  y^dth  of  a  grain  will  remain  for  four  or  five 
days  on  the  surface  of  water  before  it  disappears. 
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Though  the  particles  of  these  films  adhere  together  strongly^ 
as  may  be  seen  by  their  stiffness  on  water,  still  the  films  cannot 
be  considered  as  continuous.  If  they  were,  those  made  by 
vapour  of  phosphorus  could  not  thicken  during  their  formation, 
neither  could  they  dry  on  glass  in  the  short  time  found  sufficient 
fqr  that  purpose.  Experimentally  also,  I  find  that  vapours  and 
gases  can  pass  through  them.  Very  thin  films  without  folds 
&d  not  sensibly  conduct  the  electricity  of  a  single  pair  of 
Grove's  plates ;  thicker  films  did  conduct ;  yet  with  these  proofs 
that  these  films  could  not  be  considered  as  continuous,  they 
acted  as  thin  plates  upon  light,  producing  the  concentric  rings 
of  colours  round  the  phosphorus  at  their  first  formation,  though 
their  thickness  then  could  scarcely  be  the  y^^dth,  perhaps  not  the 
3^^dth  of  a  wave  undulation  of  light.  Platinum,  palladium,  and 
rhodium  produced  films, showing  these  concentric  rings  very  well. 

Many  of  these  films  of  gold,  both  thick  and  thin,  which 
being  of  a  gray  colour  originally,  were  laid  on  a  solution  of  cya- 
nide of  potassium  to  dissolve  slowly,  changed  colour  as  they  dis* 
solved  and  became  green;  if  change  occurred,  it  was  always 
towards  green.  On  the  other  hand,  when  laid  on  a  solution  of 
chlorine,  the  change  during  solution  was  towards  an  amethyst 
or  ruby  tint.  The  films  were  not  acted  upon  by  pure  nitric,  or 
hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acids,  or  solutions  of  potassa  or  brine. 
They  dissolved  in  damp  chlorine  gas,  not  changing  in  colour 
during  the  solution.     I  believe  them  to  consist  of  pure  gold. 

When  these  gold  films  were  heated  to  dull  redness  they 
changed.  The  reflexion,  though  not  much  altered,  was  a  little 
more  metallic  and  golden  than  before;  more  light  was  trans- 
mitted after  the  heating  and  the  colour  had  altered  from  green- 
ish to  violet,  or  from  gray-green  to  ruby  or  amethyst ;  and  now 
two  or  three  films  superposed  often  gave  a  very  ruby  colour. 
This  action  is  like  that  of  heat  on  the  particles  separated  by 
electric  explosions.  If  not  overheated,  the  particles  were  not 
fused  to  the  glass,  but  could  be  easily  wiped  off.  Whenever 
these  heated  particles  were  pressed  by  the  convex  agate,  they 
changed  in  character  and  transmitted  green  light.  Heat  took 
away  this  character  of  the  gold,  the  heat  of  boiling  oil,  if  con- 
tinued, being  sufficient ;  but  on  applying  pressure  at  the  same 
spot,  the  power  of  transmitting  green  light  was  restored  to  the 
particles.  In  many  cases  where  the  gold  adhered  sufficiently  to 
the  glass  to  bear  a  light  drawing  touch  from  the  finger  or  a  card, 
such  touch  altered  the  light  transmitted  from  amethystine  to 
green ;  so  small  is  the  pressure  required  when  the  particles  are 
most  favourably  disposed. 

Heating  injured  the  conducting  power  for  electricity  of  these 
films,  no  doubt  by  retraction  of  the  particles,  though  there  was 
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no  sttch  evident  appearance  in  these  cases^  as  in  the  unattached 
gold-leaf  of  the  particles  running  up  into  globules. 

A  given  film^  examined  very  carefully  in  the  microscope  by 
transmitted  lamp-light^  with  an  aperture  of  90°  and  power  of  700 
linear^  presented  the  following  appearances.  The  unheatod  part 
was  of  a  gray  colour^  and  by  careful  observation  was  seenito  ^e 
slightly  granular.  By  very  close  observation  this  gray  p^  wap 
often  resolvable  into  a  mixture  of  green  and  amethystine  striae^ 
it  being  the  compound  effect  of  these  which  in  general  produces 
the  gray  sensation  in  the  eye.  When  a  part  of  such  a  film  was 
heated^  the  transmitted  colour  was  changed  from  gray  to  purple, 
as  before  described,  and  the  part  thus  heated  was  evidently  more 
granular  than  before.  This  difference  was  confirmed  in  other 
cases.  That  the  heated  part  should  thus  run  up^  seems  to  show 
that  many  of  the  particles  must  have  been  touching  though  thev 
did  not  form  a  continuous  film ;  and  on  the  other  hand^  the  dif- 
ference between  the  effect  here  and  with  unattached  gold-leaf, 
shows  that  the  degree  of  continuity  as  a  film  must  be  very  small. 
When  these  heated  films  were  greened  by  agate  pressure,  or  the 
drawing  pressure  of  a  card,  the  green  parts  remain  granulated^ 
apparently  in  the  same  degree  as  when  purple.  The  green  was  not 
subjective  or  an  effect  of  interference,  but  a  positive  colour  belong ) 
ing  to  the  gold  in  that  condition.  Every  touch  of  the  agate  was 
beautifully  distinct  as  a  written  mark.  The  parts  thus  greened 
and  the  purple  parts  appeared  to  transmit  about  the  same  amount 
of  light.  Though  the  film  appeared  granulated,  no  impression  was 
made  upon  the  mind  that  the  individual  particles  of  which  the 
film  consisted  were  in  any  degree  rendered  sensible  to  the  eye. "! 

The  unheated  gold  films  when  pressed  by  agate  often  indicated 
an  improved  reflective  power,  and  the  light  transmitted  was  also 
modified ;  generally  it  was  less,  and  occasionally  tended  towards 
a  green  tint ;  but  the  effect  of  pressure  was  by  no  means  so  evi- 
dent as  in  particles  which  had  been  heated. 

Films  of  some  other  metals  were  reduced  by  phosphorus  in 
like  manner,  the  results  in  all  these  cases  being  of  course  much 
affected  by  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  the  time  of  action ; 
they  are  briefly  as  follows.  Palladium :  a  weak  solution  of  the 
chloride  gave  fine  films,  apparently  very  continuous  and  stiff; 
the  reflexion  was  strong  and  metallic,  of  a  dark  gray  colour ;  the 
transmission  presented  every  shade  of  Indian  ink.  Platinum 
chloride  gave  traces  of  a  film  excessively  thin,  and  very  slow  in 
formation.  Rhodium  chloride  in  three  or  four  hours  gave  a 
beautiful  film  of  metal  in  concentric  rings,  varying  in  reflecting 
and  transmitting  power  over  light  and  also  in  colour;  those 
which  reflected  well,  transmitted  little  light;  and  those  which  " 
transmitted,  reflected  little  light ;  one  might  have  thought  there 
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was  no  metal  in  some  of  the  rings  between  other  rings  that  re- 
flected brilliantly,  but  the  metal  was  there  of  transmitting  thick- 
ness :  the  transmitting  colour  of  rhodium  varied  from  brown  to 
blue.  Silver :  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  gave  films  showing  the 
concentric  rings ;  the  light  transmitted  by  the  thinner  parts  was 
of  a  warm  brown,  or  sepia  tint ;  the  film  becomes  very  loose  and 
mossy  in  the  thicker  parts  and  is  wanting  in  adherence ;  pressure 
brings  out  the  full  metallic  lustre  in  every  part,  and  in  the  thin 
places  converts  the  colour  from  brown  to  blue,  being  in  that 
respect  like  the  result  with  pale  gold-leaf,  in  which  the  silver 
present  dominates  over  the  colour  of  the  gold.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  phosphorus  combined  with  this  silver ;  I  did  not  find  any, 
and  considering  the  surface  action  on  metals  which  float  as  films 
between  air  and  water,  it  seems  improbable  that  it  should  be  there* 
,  Hydrogen  was  employed  to  reduce  some  of  the  metals,  their 
solutions  being  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas.  The  action 
differed  considerably  from  that  of  phosphorus,  as  might  be 
expected.  Gold  produced  a  very  thin  film,  too  thin  to  be 
washed;  it  had  a  faint  metallic  reflexion,  and  transmitted  a 
slate-blue  colour  like  the  former  films.  Platinum  chloride  was 
acted  on  at  once ;  minute  spots  appeared  here  and  there  on  the 
surface;  these  enlarged,  became  rough  and  corrugated  at  the 
middle,  though  brilliant  at  the  edges,  and  at  last  formed  an 
irregular  coat  over  the  fluid ;  at  the  part  where  the  film  was  flat 
and  brilliant,  it  resembled  that  produced  by  the  electric  explo- 
sion, and  by  transmission  gave  a  dark  gray  colour.  Iridium 
required  much  time,  and  formed  a  crust  from  centres  like  the 
platinum.  Palladium  gave  an  instant  action,  but  most  of  the 
reduced  metal  sunk  in  a  finely  divided  state ;  a  film  may  be 
obtained,  but  it  has  very  little  adhesion.  Rhodium  is  reduced, 
but  the  film  consists  of  floating  particles,  having  so  little  adhe- 
sion that  it  cannot  be  gathered  up.  Silver  is  reduced,  but  the 
film  is  very  thin  and  has  no  tenacity. 

A  copper  film  of  very  beautiful  character  may  be  obtained  as 
follows  in  all  varieties  of  thickness.  Let  a  little  oxide  of  copper 
be  dissolved  in  olive-oil  to  form  a  bath,  and  having  immersed 
some  plates  of  glass,  for  which  purpose  microscope  plates  3x1 
inches  are  very  convenient,  let  the  whole  be  heated  up  to  the 
decomposing  temperature  of  the  oil ;  being  left  to  cool,  and  the 
plates  then  drained  and  washed  successively  in  camphine  and 
alcohol,  they  will  be  found  covered  with  a  film  of  copper,  having 
the  proper  metallic  lustre  and  colour  by  reflexion ;  and  by  trans- 
mission, presenting  a  green  colour,  which,  though  generally 
inclining  to  olive,  is  in  the  thinner  films  often  more  beautiful 
than  the  green  presented  by  pressed  gold. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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XLVIIL  On  the  Colour  of  Salts  in  Solution,  each  constituent  of 
which  is  coloured.    By  J.  H.  Gladstone^  PhJ).,  F.R.S.  £fc.* 

[With  a  Plate.] 

FLOM  the  general  rule,  that  a  particular  base  or  acid  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  rays  of  lights  with  whatever  it  may  be  com- 
bined in  aqueous  solution,  it  may  be  inferred  that  when  two  bodies 
combine,  each  of  which  has  a  different  influence  on  the  rays  of  light, 
a  solution  of  the  salt  itself  will  transmit  only  those  rays  which  are 
not  absorbed  by  either,  or  in  other  words,  those  which  are  trans- 
mitted by  both.  Thus  if  a  red  acid  and  a  blue  base  combine, 
the  resulting  salt  will  certainly  not  be  purple,  but  it  may  present 
the  colour  of  some  ray  intermediate  between  red  and  blue — per- 
haps green. 

*  This,  indeed,  was  laid  down  by  me  as  a  general  rule  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Chemical  Society,  '^  On  the  Use  of  the  Prism  in 
Qualitative  Analysis  f '/'  but  only  one  instance  was  given,  namely 
chromate  of  copper.  Since  then  I  have  examined  several  salts 
of  the  character  above  described,  and  many  haloid  salts,  which 
have  led  to  some  unexpected,  and  I  think  suggestive  results. 

The  method  employed  was  that  described  in  the  paper  already 
referred  to.  It  is  briefly  as  follows : — ^The  solution  to  be  ex- 
amined is  placed  in  a  hollow  wedge  of  glass,  which  is  interposed 
between  the  eye  of  the  spectator  and  a  narrow  slit  in  the  window- 
shutter,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  thin  line  of  light  is  seen 
traversing  the  diflferent  thicknesses  of  liquid.  This  line  of  light 
is  then  analysed  by  placing  a  good  prism  between  the  hollow 
wedge  and  the  eye.  In  this  way  it  is  seen  at  once  what  rays 
are  absorbed  by  increasing  thicknesses  of  the  solution.  The 
diagrams  in  Plate  II.  give  the  appearances  thus  presented ;  the 
lowest  portion  representing  the  prismatic  spectrum  as  seen 
through  the  thinnest  possible  stratum  of  liquid,  the  higher  por- 
tions  showing  the  gradual  absorption  of  diflferent  rays.  The 
diagi*ams  are  not  coloured,  but  the  fixed  lines  will  indicate  with 
far  greater  accuracy  than  colour  would,  the  diflferent  parts  of  the 
spectrum  transmitted.  The  least  refracted,  that  is,  the  red  ray, 
is  always  to  the  right  hand ;  then  follow  of  course  the  orange, 
yellow,  green  and  blue,  while  the  violet  ray  is  on  the  extreme 
leftj. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author ;  having  been  read  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Dublin,  1857. 

t  Quart.  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  79. 

X  Since  writing  the  above,  my  attention  has  been  directed  by  the  Ahb^ 
Moigno  to  a  description  contained  in  his  Repertoire  d'Optiqtte  Modeme, 
3"*  partie,  p.  1268,  of  some  experiments  by  J.  Miiller,  in  which  he  has 
represented  the  transmission  of  light  through  varying  thicknesses  of' a 
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Chbomates. 

Chromic  acid  in  solution^  and  its  combinations  with  colourless 
bases^  such  as  potash^  cut  off  instantly  the  more  refrangible  half 
of  the  spectrum,  admitting  only  the  blue  rays  near  F  for  a  short 
distance;  but  they  transmit  the  less  re&angible  half  perfectly. 
See  fig.  1.  Plate  II.  The  red  bi-salts,  as  those  of  potash  or  baryta, 
absorb  the  green  in  the  neighbourhoodof  F  likewise,  and  a  little  red.  • 

Chromates  were  prepared  by  saturating  the  acid  with  the  hy- 
drated  oxide  or  carbonate  of  the  base. 

Chromate  of  Copper  is  a  green  salt.  The  spectrum  presented 
by  it  is  represented  in  fig.  5,  where  evidently  the  absorption  of 
the  red  ray  is  due  to  the  base,  that  of  the  blue  and  violet  to  the 
acid.     Compare  figs.  1  and  9. 

Chromate  of  Nickel  i^  of  a  yellowish-green,  and  presents  nearly 
the  same  spectrum  as  the  copper  salt,  as  might  be  anticipated  on 
comparing  figs.  1  and  10. 

Chromate  of  Ferric  Oxide  is  orange  passing  into  red  as  the 
depth  increases.  It  transmits  only  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow 
rays,  which  a  comparison  (rf  figs.  1  and  4  will  show  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  common  by  both  constituents. 

Chromate  of  Uranium  is  yellow,  like  any  other  salt  of  that  base ; 
but  its  prismatic  appearance  is  totally  different,  the  chromic  acid 
having  cut  off  all  the  remarkable  luminous  bands  beyond  F. 
Compare  figs.  1  and  2. 

Chromate  of  Chromium  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  The 
rays  transmitted  by  it  are  represented  in  fig.  7,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  blue  or  green  maximum  of  an 
ordinary  chromium  salt  (see  fig.  6)  is  cut  off  by  the  acid ;  but 
an  absorption  of  light  between  D  and  E  does  not  occur  to  such 
an  extent  as  might  be  expected  from  the  presence  of  chromic 
oxide.  From  the  chemical  reactions  of  this  body,  however,  I 
have  some  doubt  about  its  right  to  be  considered  a  salt. 

Permanganates. 
Permanganate  of  potash  gives  the  very  characteristic  spectrum 
represented  in  fig.  3. 

Permanganate  of  Uranium  gives  a  purple  solution.     Its  pris- 

liquid  by  diagrams  similar  to  my  own.  These  experiments  are  an  import- 
ant step  in  the  history  of  photo-chemical  researen,  and  would  have  oeen 
noticed  by  me  in  my  previous  paper  had  I  been  aware  of  their  existence. 
M.  Miiller's  mode  of  representing  t'he  optical  effects  produced  by  the  trans*- 
mission  of  light  through  coloured  bodies  is  an  improvement  on  the  original 
attempt  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  should  give  precisely  the  same  figures 
as  my  method ;  yet  he  amves  only,  after  a  series  of  observations  in  each 
case,  at  the  same  result,  which  I,  by  using  the  hollow  wedge,  render  appa- 
rent to  the  eye  at  once.  His  observations  agree  closely  with  mine ;  out 
they  are  very  few  in  number,  and  have  not  led  him  to  any  of  the  generaii- 
zationa  deduced  in  my  previous  or  my  prenent  paper.  .  .> 
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matic  spectrum  shows  the  alternate  bands  of  light  and  darkness 
due  to  the  permanganic  acid;  but  I  did  not  recognize  those  due 
to  uranium  in  the  blue  space.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  won* 
dered  at,  since  the  permanganates  admit  very  little  blue  light, 
and  the  uranium  bands  never  show  themselves  till  the  lijght  has' 
traversed  a  considerable  amount  of  salt.     See  figs.  2  and  8. 

Carbazotates. 

Carbazotic  acid  gives  a  prismatic  spectrum  almost  identical 
with  that  of  chromic  acid,  but  the  line  of  distinction  between 
the  transmitted  and  the  absorbed  portions  is  about  nlidway  be- 
tween b  and  F. 

Carbazotate  of  Copper  is  a  yellow  salt,  but  its  spectrum  differs 
firom  that  of  carbazotic  acid  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
red  ray — the  universal  effect  of  copper  in  solution. 

Haloid  Salts. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are,  as  all  know,  higbly^oto^arecl 
bodies ;  and  their  solutions  in  water  are  also  coloured. .  Tfet  tj\e 
acids  which  result  from  their  combinations  with  hydi^c^ipj^i  are 
colourless;  and  their  compounds  with  most  metals,  including  ^11 
those  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  are  colourless  likewise,  whether 
in  the  solid  or  the  dissolved  condition.  Yet,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  observations,  the  peculiar  effect  exerted  on 
light  by  the  dissolved  halogen  itself  appears  also  in  its  compoun49 
with  gold^  platinum,  and  palladium  :  it  appeal's,  too,  in  its  coI^T 
pounds  with  copper,  nickel,  and  analogous  metals;  but  in  these 
cases  only  when  the  solution  is  very  strong,  the  chromatic  effect 
of  the  halogen  wholly  disappearing  as  water  is  added.    ,    .   .  / 

Bromides.  ; 

Bromine-water  is  red,  and  gives  the  prismatic  rappearance  of 
fig.  13.     The  light  transmitted  near  F  is  very  dull.  J'  ' 

Terbromide  of  Gold  is  intensely  red  in  solution^  and  gives  a 
spectrum  identical  with  that  of  bromine.  On  compariQg  fig.  .15, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  compound  of  gold  with  a  colom4ess  acid 
transmits  all  the  rays  transmissible  by  bromine-water.  The  gold 
salt  figured  is  the  nitrate, 

Bibromide  of  Platinum  is  intensely  red,  .and  likewise  gives  a 
spectrum  identical  with  that  of  bromine.  Pig.  16  will  show 
that  the  remark  made  above  in  reference  to  the  gold  salt,  applies 
here  likewise. 

Bromide  of  Palladium  and  Potassium  also  gives  the  ordinary 
bromine  spectrum. 

.    Bromide  of  Copper  gives  a  saturated  solution  of  a  deep  green 
colour;  it  transmits  the  spectrum  represented  in  fig,  17,  which 
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i^^prcjdai?ly.sjinik^  of  hromine,  except  that  the  red  fay  is 

graduanjr  cut  on7as  wiih  other  copper  salts.  On  dilutihg  this 
solution  a  qomplete  change  of  colour  ensues ;  it  acquires  the  blue 
cojoup  anid  the  prismatic  appearance  of  a  compound  of  oxide  of 
cppper  with  a  colourless  acid^  as  represented  in  fig.  9. 

Oocybromide  of  Iron  is  intensely  red.  It  gives  the  sjwne  pris- 
matic spiectr'um'^as  tromine-water  does. 

I..  .,i.    :    .       i ,  Chloridi;s. 

. .  Chloiris^  gas  absorbs  the  more  refrangible  rays;  chlorine-water, 
thdugh  yellow,  cannot  be  obtainect«trong  enough,  even  at  a  tem- 
perature of  nearly  QP  C,  to  show  any  very  decided  eflfect  on  the 
spedtt^m^  nothings  in  fact,  beyQpd,.a  diminution  in  the  inten- 
silly  of  the  violet.  Yet  in  some  of  its  compounds  its  absorbent 
power  is  well  marked.       • 

Terchloride  of  Gold  gives  a  yellow  solution,  and  absorbs  more 
blue  than  the  yellowish-green. nitrate  does.  Compare  figs.  19 
and  15.  The  acid  hydrochlorate  qf  this  salt  is  indistinguishable 
frotid'  it  by  the  prisiiii  though  to  the  unaided  eye  it  appears  of  a 
S^feWhat  pui'er  yellow. 

.  'Bichhtide  of  Platinum  transmits  scarcely  any  rays  more  refran- 
gibk  tban  b,  unless  the  stratum  be  very  thin,  when  a  little  blue 
and  vidlet  pass.  See  fig.  20.  The  sulphate,  fig.  16,  admits 
more  rdys,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  F. 
' ' '  Bichloride  of  Palladium  is  red :  it  transmits  the  red  and  orange 
rays  freely,  the  yellow  and  green  but  partially,  and  the  blue  only 
where  the  stratum  is  very  thin.     See  fig.  23. 

Chhride  of  Copper  in  saturated  aqueous  solution  is  green :  it 
«hOw8  the  absorption  of  the  red  ray  due  to  the  metal ;  but  the 
rays  more  refrangible  than  b  are  likewise  absorbed.  See  fig.  21. 
If  water  be  added  to  this  solution,  it  suffers  the  same  change  as 
the  green  bromide  does,  becoming  blue,  and  admitting  all  the 
more  refrangible  rays,  like  any  ordinary  salt  of  copper. 

Sesqvichloride  of  Iron  gives  a  solution  of  a  reddish-orange 
cojour  when  concentrated,  and  the  prismatic  appearance  of  fig.  8. 
If  water  be  added,  it  becomes  more  yellow  in  colour,  and  admits 
the  saijae  rays  as  the  nitrate  does.  See  fig.  4.  Of  course  in  this 
and  similar  cases  it  will  be  understood  that  the  light  is  made  to 
pass  through  the  same  amount  of  salt,  whether  it  be  diffused 
through  much  or  little  water;  a  circumstance  that  in  ordinary 
cases  maizes  no  difference  in  the  absorption  or  transmission  of  rays. 

Chloride  of  Nickel,  when  dissolved  in  very  little  water,  is  of  a 
yellowish-green.  It  then  absorbs,  not  only  the  red  ray,  as  nickel 
feaits  always  do,  but  nearly  all  the  light  beyond  F  besides.  When 
more  water  is  added  it  becomes  of  a  bluish-green,  and  shows  the 
;febsorption  due  to  the  metal  alone,     See  figs.  11  and  10* 
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CUoride  of  Cobalt  also  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  state' 
of  dilution.  The  addition  of  water  increases  the  transmissibUity 
of  both  the  yellow  and  the  violet  rays.     See  fig.  12. 

Iodides. 

Iodine-water  is  too  weak  to  show  much  absorption  when  placed 
in  my  hollow  wedge^  but  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  gives  the 
spectrum  represented  in  fig.  14. 

Iodide  of  Gold  and  Potassium  gives  a  prismatic  appearance 
resembling  that  of  iodine.  The  remark  made  in  respect  to  the 
terbromide  of  gold  applies  in  this  case  also. 

Iodide  of  Platinum  and  Potassium  is  of  an  intense  red,  and 
presents  much  the  same  prismatic  appearance  as  the  gold-salt ; 
but  while  the  light  near  F  is  wholly  absorbed,  it  transmits  some 
blue  and  more  violet,  which  certainly  iodine  itself  does  not.  See 
fig.  22. 

Iodide  of  Palladium  and  Potassium  is  also  intensely  red,  and 
resembles  the  corresponding  platinum  salt,  except  that  the  violet 
is  not  transmitted  so  freely  as  the  blue. 

Sesqui-iodide  of  Iron  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  gives  a  spec^ 
trum  resembling  that  of.  iodine. 

Iodide  of  Nickel,  when  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  is  of  a  dark 
green,  and  affords  a  spectrum  closely  resembling  that  of  iodine, 
except  that  the  red  ray  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  metal.  See 
fig.  18.  When  water  is  added  to  this,  the  same  amount  of  salt 
transmits  more  and  more  blue,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of 
fig.  10,  a  compound  of  nickel  with  a  colourless  acid. 

Iodide  of  Cobalt  J  in  saturated  solution,  is  of  a  dark  green,  pass- 
ing into  a  very  deep  red  as  the  stratum  increases.  On  dilution 
it  becomes  pinker. 

Double  Salts. 

When  the  two  bases  in  a  double  salt  are  both  coloured,  a 
similar  result  is  obtained. 

Double  Chloride  of  Copper  and  Platinum  is  a  definite  salt,  form- 
ing green  crystals.  A  saturated  solution  of  these  gives  the  spec- 
trum represented  in  fig.  24;  but  on  addition  of  water,  the  same 
amount  of  salt  transmits  a  somewhat  broader  band  of  green,  and 
more  blue,  giving  then  the  appearance  of  fig.  20,  with  the  red 
ray  gradually  absorbed.  This  remarkable  compound  therefore 
shows,  when  in  strong  aqueous  sdhition,  the  absorption  due  to 
each  of  its  three  constituents, — copper,  platinum,  and  chlorine, 
see  figs.  20  and  21 ;  though,  on  dilution,  the  absorption  due  to 
chlorine  is  somewhat  modified,  as  in  the  case  of  the  uncombined 
copper-salt. 

These  results  show  that  each  coloured  constituent  of  a  salt 
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retains  its  specific  absorbent  power  when  in  combination.  Two 
of  the  above-described  cases^  however,  are  slightly  anomalous — 
the  chromate  of  chromium,  and  the  double  iodide  of  platinum 
and  potassium;  and  these  are  not  the  only,  nor  indeed  the 
greatest  exceptions,  for  the  ferric  ferrocyanide  dissolved  in  oxalic 
acid  transmits  blue  rays  in  great  abundance,  which  are  absorbed 
both  1)y  ordinary  ferrocyanides  and  ferric  salts.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  statement,  ^^all  the  compounds  of  a  par- 
ticular base  or  acid,  when  dissolved  in  water,  have  the  same  effect 
on  the  rays  of  light,'^  is  not  universally  true,  even  when  a  coloured 
base  is  combined  with  a  colourless  acid;  and  hence  we  might 
anticipate,  what  actual  observation  has  shown  to  be  the  case^ 
that  variations  would  sometimes  occur  when  both  the  acid  and 
base  are  coloured.  It  may  be  therefore  laid  down  as  a  general, 
though  not  an  invariable  law,  that  when  an  acid  and  a  hose  com- 
bine,  each  of  which  has  a  different  influence  on  the  rays  of  liffht, 
a  solution  of  the  resultinff  salt  mil  transmit  only  those  rays  which 
are  not  absorbed  by  either,  or  in  other  words,  which  are  transmitted 
by  both. 

XLIX.  On  the  Effect  of  Heat  on  the  Cdtour  of  Salts  in  Solution, 

By  3.  H.  Gladstone,  Ph.D.,  F.RS.  §-c.* 

[With  a  Plate.] 

AS  a  general  rule,  the  solution  of  a  salt  has  the  same  power 
of  absorbing  or  transmitting  the  rays  of  light  at  all  tem- 
peratures. I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  instance  of  a  dissolved 
colourless  salt  which  assumes  a  colour  when  the  solution  is  either 
heated  or  cooled ;  nor  does  the  converse  seem  ever  to  occur, — 
a  salt  coloured  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  which  loses  that 
colour  when  heat  is  applied.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  rare  to  find 
coloured  salts,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  vary  in  shade  or 
in  tint  according  to  the  temperature. 

In  some  instances,  heating  the  solution  seems  merely  tointen- 
sify  the  colour.  This  is  the  case  with  the  following  red,  orange, 
yellow,  and  green  salts : — 

Meconate  of  iron — ^red. 
Terbromide  of  gold — red. 
Bed  nitrate  of  cerium. 
Bichromate  of  potash— orange. 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium — yellow. 
Molybdous  chloride — green. 
More  frequently  a  change  takes  place  in  the  character  as  well 
as  in  the  intensity  of  the  colour  when  the  solution  is  heated* 
The  following  cases  have  been  observed. 

^  "^  Commumeated  by  tbe  Author. 
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Bichloride  of  platinum^  while  it  becomes  more  intense  in  colour^ 
assumes  also  a  redder  tint. 

Protochloride  of  platinum^  held  in  solution  by  hydrochloric 
acid^  changes  also  in  the  same  way. 

Bichloride  of  palladium  acts  precisely  as  the  platinum  salt 
does  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  greenish  solution,  which, 
when  heated,  alters  in  colour,  and  if  not  too  dilute,  assumes  a 
distinctly  red  appearance. 

Polysulphide  of  potassium  passes  from  yellow  to  a  most  in- 
tense red. 

Sesquichloride  of  iron  passes  from  orange  to  a  deep  and 
almost  pure  red. 

Chloride  of  nickel  passes  from  a  bluish  to  a  yellowish  green. 

Iodide  of  nickel,  when  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  gives  a  dear 
green  solution,  which,  on  the  application  of  heat,  becomes  of  a 
nondescript  shade,  that  appears  distinctly  red  by  gas-light. 

Chloride  of  copper  gives  a  green  saturated  solution,  which  on 
the  addition  of  more  water  becomes  blue.  If  this  blue  solution 
be  heated  (unless  too  dilute),  the  green  colour  is  restored.  On 
cooling,  it  again  become^blue. 

Bromide  of  copper  behaves  in  every  respect  like  the  chloride. 

Sulphocyanide  of  cobalt  in  a  minimum  of  water,  gives  a  mi^- 
nificent  bluish  purple  colour,  but  on  dilution  it  changes  to  the 
ordinary  pink  tint  of  cobalt  salts  in  solution.  If  this  be  heated, 
provided  it  is  not  too  dilute,  it  will  reassume  the  purple  hue. 

Chloride  of  cobalt  dissolves  in  water  always  of  a  pink,  and  in 
absolute  alcohol  always  of  a  blue  colour,  while  in  mixtures  of  al- 
cohol and  water  it  will  assume  an  immediate  tint.  By  arranging 
properly  the  proportions  of  the  two  solvents,  a  liquid  may  be 
obtained  which  will  show  all  the  changes  of  an  aqueous  section  of 
the  sulphocyanide,  passing  from  pink  through  purple  to  bhie  when 
it  is  heated,  and  conversely,  from  blue  to  pink  wh^n  it  is  cooled. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  change  of 
colom*  lasts  only  as  long  as  the  heat  continues.  No  permanent^ 
chemical  change  is  effected ;  and  the  original  colour  o€  the  solu- 
tion returns  in  every  instance  as  it  cools. 

A  glance  at  the  above  obseiTations  will  suffice  to  show  that 
where  the  colour  is  not  materially  altered  in  character,  it  in- 
variably becomes  more  intense  when  heated,  that  is  to  say, 
fewer  rays  are  transmitted;  and  when  the  light  is  analyised  by  a 
prism,  it  is  found  that  not  in  these  only,  but  in  every  one  of  the 
instances,  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  hot  solution  which'  were 
transmitted  by  the  same  solution  when  cold. 

Yet  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  two  classes  of  action,'- ' 
both  of  which  influence  the  above  ob^^eryatioHs^  and  infl^uenca- 
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them  in  the  eame  direction.  In  the  last  seven  instances  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  temporary  chemical  change  is  effected 
in  the  liquid.  In  the  preceding  paper,  I  have  shown  that  the 
chloride  and  bromide  of  copper,  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  nickel, 
the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  one  or  two  other  analogous  salts, 
give  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  a  different  colour  to  what  is 
presented  by  the  same  solution  when  more  water  is  added ;  and 
that  this  change  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  saturated  solution 
both  the  halogen  and  the  metal  exert  their  own  absorbent  power 
on  the  rays  duringtheir  passage  through  the  liqidd^  while  in  the 
dilute  solution  the  metal  alone  influences  the  transmission  of  light. 
That  this  phsenomenon  results  from  some  difference  of  arrange- 
ment among  the  elements  of  the  salt  and  water,  scarcely  admits 
of  a  doubt ;  yet  what  that  difference  of  arrangement  may  be  is 
not  so  easily  determined.  This  chemical  change  it  is  that  is 
affected  by  temperature,  an  increase  of  heat  having  the  opposite 
effect  to  an  addition  of  water,  and  a  diminution  of  heat  having  the 
same  effect  as  dilution.  Thus  the  light  transmitted  by  a  dilute 
solution  of  chloride  of  copper  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  when 
analysed  by  a  prism,  shows  the  spectrum  represented  in  Plate  II. 
fig.  9,  but  on  heating  the  solution,  an  absorption  due  to  chlorine 
manifests  itself,  and  the  coloured  band  is  reduced  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  fig.  21 :  and  similarly,  the  bromide  of  copper,  if  dilute  and 
cold,  presents  the  ordinary  prismatic  appearance  of  copper  salts, 
fig.  9 ;  but  if  the  same  liquid  be  heated,  it  assumes  the  green 
colour  and  the  modified  spectrum  of  the  saturated  solution, 
fig,  17,  in  which  the  bromine  exerts  its  absorbent  power.  In 
each  case  the  influence  of  the  halogen  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
heat  is  withdrawn ;  and  that  this  is  not  confined  to  the  range  of 
temperature  above  what  we  designate  as  ordinary,  was  proved  by 
exposing  a  green  s^ution  of  chloride  of  copper  to  a  freezing  mix- 
ture, when  it  assumed  a  distinctly  bluish  tint. 

The  case  of  the  cobalt  salts  is  evidently  analogous :  the  dilute 
stdphoeyanide  of  cobalt  in  water,  or  the  chloride  in  aqueous  al- 
cohol, gives  a  prismatic  appearance  similar  to,  but  not  identical 
with,  that  represented  in  fig.  12;  but  when  heated,  additional 
dark  spaces  show  themselves ;  the  more  refrangible  red  and  less 
refrangible  orange  rays  are  wholly  absorbed,  and  the  more  re- 
frangible portion  of  the  orange  is  allowed  to  penetrate  but  to  a 
short  diataace,  while  a  perfectly  black  line  shows  itself  coincident 
with  'D>  bdt.  somewhat  broader.  In  fact  the  hot  cobalt  salt 
gives  preoiselj  the  same  prismatic  appearance  as  that  given  by 
smalt-blue  glass,  or  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cobalt,  as  figured 
in  the  plate  annexed  to  my  paper  ^'  On  the  Use  of  the  Prism  in 
Qualitative  Analysis,^'  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Ch^micfA 
gowtyi,'  April  1857» 
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No  chemical  change^  however,  appears  to  be  concerned  in  the 
alteration  of  colour  produced  by  heat  in  the  other  cases  men- 
tioned above.  The  elevation  of  temperature  seems  merely  to 
heighten  the  absorbent  power  of  the  dissolved  salt,  so  that  the 
light  absorbed  by  a  certain  quantity  of  the  heated  solution  is  the 
same  as  would  have  been  absorbed  by  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
same  solution,  if  cold.  This  will  fully  account  for  the  changes, 
not  merely  in  such  salts  as  meconate  of  iron,  where  an  increased 
intensity  of  colour  is  all  that  is  observed,  but  for  those  changes 
which  involve  the  character  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  colour. 
These  latter  substances  are  in  fact  more  or  less  dichromatic, 
that  is,  they  present  different  colours  according  to  the  quantity 
of  salt  which  the  light  has  traversed  before  it  reaches  the  eye ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  will  be  apparent  on  glancing  at  the  spec- 
trum of  bichloride  of  platinum  represented  in  fig.  20.  It  will 
be  there  seen  that  a  thin  stratum  of  the  salt  transmits  all  the  rays 
from  the  extreme  red  to  the  fixed  line  F,  and  a  little  blue  and 
violet  beyond;  but  that  as  the  thickness  increases,  the  rays 
about  b  and  afterwards  about  E  are  absorbed.  The  general 
impression  conveyed  by  the  rays  that  traverse  a  thin  stratum  is 
yellow ;  but  when  the  green  rays  are  absorbed,  it  changes  natu- 
rally to  orange,  becoming  more  and  more  red  as  the  stratum  in- 
creases. Now  the  effect  of  heat  upon  a  thin  stratum,  or  a  weak 
solution,  is  solely  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  absorption  as 
would  be  produced  at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  a  thicker 
stratum,  or  a  stronger  solution. 

In  reference,  however,  to  the  change  that  ensues  when  a  solu- 
tion of  polysulphide  of  potassium  is  heated,  I  doubt  whether 
any  increased  thickness  of  the  same  liquid  would  give  so  intense 
a  red.  Can  it  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  modification  of  co- 
lour that  takes  place  in  melted  sulphur  at  a  far  higher  tempera- 
ture ?  This  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact,  that  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  potassium  salt  in  solution  is  due  to  the  sul- 
phur ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  sulphur  dissolved  in  naphtha  shows 
no  indication  of  redness  when  the  liquid  is  boiled. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  either  physicists  or  chemists 
of  the  observation  made  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  that  the  absorp- 
tion bands  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  are  increased  by  heating  the 
gas ;  or  of  the  observations  of  Schoenbein  and  others,  that  several 
solid  substances,  such  as  oxide  of  zinc,  or  gallate  of  iron,  absorb, 
when  heated,  rays  that  they  transmit  or  reflect  when  cold.  The 
above  observations  on  dissolved  salts  give,  therefore,  results 
which  are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  little  that  was  known 
before  about  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  chromatic  phaenomena 
preseiited  by  other  pure  chemical  substances. 
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L.  A  Demonstration  of.  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton's  TTieorem  of  the 
Isochronism  of  the  Circular  Hodograph.  By  Arthur  Cat- 
let,  Esq,^ 

IMAGINE  a  body  moving  in  piano  mider  the  action  of  a  cen- 
tral force,  and  let  h  denote,  as  usaal^  the  doable  of  the  area 
described  in  a  unit  of  time;  let  P  be  any  point  of  the  orbit,  then 
measuring  oflF  on  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  of 
force  0  on  the  tangent  at  P  to  the  orbit,  a  distance  0  Q  equal 
or  proportional  to  h  into  the  reciprocal  of  the  perpendicular  on 
the  tangent,  the  locus  of  Q  is  the  hodograph,  and  the  points 
P,  Q  are  corresponding  points  of  the  orbit  and  hodograph. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  hodograph  is  the  polar  reciprocal  of 
the  orbit  with  respect  to  a  circle  having  0  for  its  centre,  and 
having  its  radius  equal  or  proportional  to  </h.  And  it  foUows 
at  once  that  Q  is  the  pole  with  respect  to  this  circle  of  the  tan- 
gent at  P  to  the  orbit. 

In  the  particular  case  where  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  the  hodograph  is  a  circle.  And  if  we 
consider  two  elKptic  orbits  described  about  the  same  centre, 
under  the  action  of  the  same  central  force,  and  such  that  the 
major  axes  are  equal,  then  (as  will  be  presently  seen)  the  com- 
mon chord  or  radical  axis  of  the  two  hodographs  passes  through 
the  centre  of  force. 

Imagine  an  orthotomic  circle  of  the  two  hodographs  (the 
centre  of  this  circle  is  of  course  on  the  common  chord  or  radical 
axis  of  the  two  hodographs),  and  consider  the  arcs  intercepted 
on  the  two  hodographs  respectively  by  the  orthotomic  circle; 
then  the  theorem  of  the  isochronism  of  the  circular  hodograph 
is  as  follows,  viz.  the  times  of  hodographic  description  of  the 
intercepted  arcs  are  equal;  in  other  words,  the  times  of  de- 
scription in  the  orbits,  of  the  arcs  which  correspond  to  the 
intercepted  arcs  of  the  hodographs,  are  equal.  It  was  remarked 
by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  that  the  theorem  is  in  fact  equivalent 
to  Lambert^s  theorem,  that  the  time  depends  only  on  the  chord 
of  the  described  arc  and  the  sum  of  the  two  radius  vectors.  And 
this  remark  suggests  a  mode  of  investigation  of  the  theorem. 
Consider  the  intercepted  arc  of  one  of  the  hodographs :  the  taur 
gents  to  the  hodograph  at  the  extremities  of  this  arc  are  radii 
of  the  orthotomic  circle ;  t.  e.  the  corresponding  arc  of  the  orbit 
is  the  arc  cut  oflF  by  the  polar  (in  respect  to  the  directrix  circle 
by  which  the  hodograph  is  determined)  of  the  centre  of  the 
orthotomic  circle ;  the  portion  of  this  polar  intercepted  by  the 
orbit  is  the  elUptic  chord,  and  this  elliptic  chord  and  the  sum  of 
the  radius  vectors  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  elliptic  chord^ 
*  Communicated  by  ^  Author.    . 
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alytical  investigiBEtioi]! ' 
equation  of  the  first  ovbit,^    ^  ,. 

then  the  polar  of  the  orbit  with  respect  to  a  directrix  circle  r  :4io  i» 

fl(l— c*)^        ^  '      ir*(l— tf*) 

And  putting  o^mk  V^*.V'«(i*^e*)  (where  iis^JixonstihtMqtiaiii 
tity,  t.  6.  it  is  the  same  in  e£^h  orbit)^  the  equation  becomes 

r*—  ^  rcosfg— c) =0. 

But  since  a  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  each  orbit^  we  may 
for  greater  simplicity  write  A^=m'a;  it  will  be  (»M»0*ii«bt'fttls» 
to  put  e=  sin/c;  we  have  then  -^  <  •  ^mv>  _ 


r=r 


l+'8in«rcos{dv»^ar)v.o  _  ,. 

for  the  equation  of  the  orbit,  r'=:mtt  cos  k  for  the  equation  of  the 
directrix  circle,  and  i 

r^ — »i  tan  ^  r  cos  (5 — flj) -T^»i^«=  0 
for  the  equation  of  the  hodograph.  •  !••?  hh!  t  >/];•!  •>'/ 

We  have  in  like  manner  1  -    / 

'*'"  l  +  8in/c'cos(e-:.^)  „  ....  „i^   .    ;.,!„, j., 

for  the  equation  pf  the  secgnd  orl^it;,r'=2Bfl^cosj#p'*for  the  equa- 
tion of  the  corresponding  directrix  circle,  and     ' 

r^—m  tan //r  cos  (6— tir') —m'=0 

for  that  of  the  hodograph. 

The  equations  of  the  two  hodographs  give  at  once 

tan  K  cos  {Q — -or)  — !tan  ^.cos  (^ — «/) = 0 

for  the  equation  of  the  common  chord  or  radical  axis  of  the  two 
hodograph8,-*-an  equation  which  i^hows  that,  as*  already  notided, 
the  common  chord  passes  through  the  origin^pr  centre  of  force. 
This  equation  gives  ^=a  if  ,  .^^.^,, ,  ,^^^^. 

tan #c qo8 ,(«—«) "7 taaV cos  («— cj')=:0; 

f,  ^.  a  is  a  quantity  such  that  the  expressions  tan  /^  cos  a— tsr  and 
tan/e'cos(a—'Bj'),  which  correspond  ^o  each  other  in  the  two 
orbits^  are  equal*   -W^  mfcty"  take  K,  a  as  Ijie  polar  coordinates  of 
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tte  ceiit/e/p^  ilie  orijliotoTOc  fjircte  (where  R  is  arbitrary) ;  the 
equation  of  the  polar  of  this,, point  with  respect  to  the  airectrix 
circjle  r*=^»^a  cos  a^  j^^  Jijeri,  at  once  ,^een  to  be 

rcos(^— «)= — g — , 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  line  cutting  off  the  arc  of  the  elliptic 
orbit-  '  "i  'i  »  M'l'-.-'  '.  ; '  '         '  'i  •■ 

a  cos'  te 
.  -  .  J  +  sin  a:  sm  (a— «r) 

'Vf?ritjngi(?'^^0>9=^«H-£i^  (aw^cj*)^  the  two  equaticms  give 
.  cos{^-«)=-., 

,     ■'    8m(^-«)=?+'C,      ' 

if  fortsfaantDesS)     >  ).  . 

.  _  ma  cos  tc 

■ — S~' 

B—  >wa  cos  ^  cos  (<tr^'«r) acos^^g 

,11  j  ]..  M.Mii.M^.  •  7..  ...H.  ,..«iax(«*— ty)  ..••  .sin/«8in.(«-w)'= 

C=— J— • 

we  have  therefore 

or,  what  is  the  same  tbing,  ' 

and  thence,  if  rL^^'.aiptJie  tw«j  values^  of  r,,. 


}       '■K 


1— C^' 

<)'/)    'Jilt    lt»   <:!/{<    Il.)||»f'      jr.      '!■    •'   .      ■    •'■       ••     .    "«    ?    !        .'<'.'■.•    .• 

,h'Lej|.^;'S({  ibb;the,eDiire8po«dirig.  Yalue»  of  ^>.  we-  have* 

and  thence 

1.,, ,..,-- v-.o\. „..■'.,.  -rMiJ?".  ,,\«,.    ./\r',   ,  /, 

'•'•■■  •-'■■" '-"^v  "■'■    A«-4^'^  ;^p/i  ._^\:.r» 
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Or  adding  unity  to  each  side^  multiplyiiig  b j  r'  f^\  and  on  the 
right-hand  side  substituting  for  i^'\-'r,  r'r'' their  values 

r'r"(l  +  cos(^-.^0)=-f?^> 

the  square  of  the  chord  is  r^  -f  /^  _  2rr'  cos  {ff — ff^),  or,  what  is  the 

same  thing,  (r'  +  r")*— 2r'r"  (l  +  cos  {ff—ff^)) ;  hence  to  prove 

the  theorem,  it   is  only  necessary  to  show  that  r'H-^'  and 

r'r"(l  +  cos  (^— ^'))  have  the  same  values  in  each  orbit,  that 

2BC  2C*A* 

is,  that  = — T^  and  —  rz — ^^  have  the  same  values  in  each  orbit. 

But  observing  that 

1  —  sin* /c  sin*  (a— -or)  =  cos* /c+  sin* k cos*  (a— w) 
=  cos*  ^{  1  +  tan*  K  cos*  (a— w) }, 

the  values  of  these  expressions  are  respectively 

2a  (j^  tan  k  cos  (« — «j)  —  R) 
R      1  +  tan*  #c  cos*  (a — «r) 

2fl^ w* 

R*l  +  tan*/:cos*(a-isry 

which  contain  only  the  quantities  m,  a,  R,  tan  /c  cos  (a— -cr),  which 
'  are  the  same  for  each  orbit,  and  the  theorem  is  therefore  proved, 
viz.  it  is  made  to  depend  on  Lambert^s  theorem.  I  may  remark, 
that  a  geometrical  demonstration  which  does  not  assume  Lam- 
bert's theorem  is  given  by  Mr.  Droop  in  his  paper  '^  On  the  Iso- 
chronism  of  the  Circular  Hodograph,''  Quarterly  Math.  Journal, 
vol.  i.  pp.  374-378,  where  the  dependence  of  the  theorem  on 
Lambert's  theorem  is  also  shown. 

By  what  precedes,  the  theorem  may  be  stated  in  a  geometrical 
form  as  follows : — "  Imagine  two  ellipses  having  a  common  focus, 
and  their  major  axes  equal ;  describe  about  the  focus  two  direc- 
trix circles  having  their  radii  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of 
the  minor  axes  of  the  ellipses  respectively ;  the  polar  reciprocal 
of  each  ellipse  in  respect  to  its  own  directrix  circle  will  be  a  circle 
(the  hodograph),  and  the  common  chord  or  radical  axis  of  the 
two  hodographs  will  pass  through  the  focus.  Consider  any  point 
on  the  common  chords  and  take  the  polar  with  respect  to  each 
directrix  circle ;  such  polar  will  cut  off  an  arc  of  the  correspond- 
ing ellipse ;  and  then  theorem ;  the  elliptic  chord,  and  the  sum  of 
the  radius  vectors  through  the  two  extremities  of  the  chord,  will 
be  respectively  the  same  for  each  ellipse.'' 

2  Stone  Buildings,  W.€. 
June  24;  1867. 
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LI.   Eisperimental  and  Theoretical  Researches  on  the  Figures  of 

Equilibrium  of  a  Liquid  Mass  withdrawn  from  the  Action  of 

Gravity. — Third  Series.     By  J.  Plate axt. 
[Concluded  from  p.  22.] 
§  15.  TN  order  to  terminate  that  which  relates  to  a  note  pro- 
JL  duced  at  a  distance  and  different  from  unison,  we  have 
still  to  account  for  the  facts  stated  in  No.  10  of  paragraph  3. 

We  proceed  to  show  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  that 
these  facts,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  depend  upon  a  more 
general  principle,  which  may  be  thus  enunciated :  if  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  instrument  are  sufl&ciently  energetic  with  respect  to 
those  occasioned  by  the  shock  of  the  detached  masses,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  the  interval  between  the  two  notes  is  not  too 
great,  the  note  of  the  jet  may  be  brought  into  unison  with  that 
of  the  instrument.  We  may  remark  that  these  are  the  circum- 
stances cited  in  No.  10  of  paragraph  3 ;  for  when  the  jet  falls 
upon  a  body  which  can  only  render  a  determinate  note,  such  as 
a  diapason,  and  if  we  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  former 
suffers  no  modification  with  respect  to  the  number  of  detached 
masses,  then  the  vibrations  due  to  the  shock  of  these  masses  will 
in  general  have  a  period  different  from  that  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
body  impinged  upon,  and  hence  the  former  can  only  be  thus  pro- 
.  duced :  every  time  a  mass  reaches  the  body,  air  is  expelled  from 
between  the  two,  and  then  returns  in  order  to  be  expelled  anew 
on  the  arrival  of  the  following  mass,  and  so  on.  Now  the  sono- 
rous waves  thus  produced  are  necessarily  very  feeble  when  com- 
pared with  those  resulting  from  the  vibrations  of  the  body  which 
receives  the  shocks ;  besides  this,  the  interval  between  the  two 
tones  can  be  diminished  at  pleasure  by  causing  either  the  charge 
or  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  to  vary. 

As  the  vibrations  of  the  instrument — or,  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, those  of  the  body  receiving  the  shock — which  are 
transmitted  by  the  air  to  the  vessel  and  to  the  liquid  have  not 
the  same  period  as  the  passages  of  the  contractions  and  expan- 
sions due  to  the  forces  of  figure,  there  is,  as  we  have  explained 
(§  12),  a  varying  conflict  between  the  two  kinds  of  action;  but  if  the 
interval  between  the  two  notes  is  not  too  great,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  transformation  of  the  jet — a  phsenomenon  susceptible  of 
being  influenced  by  extraneous  causes* — may,  under  the  action 
of  vibrations,  so  lengthen  or  shorten  the  nascent  contractions 
and  expansions  that  the  time  of  passage  of  each  of  the  latter 
shall  be  precisely  equal  to  the  period  of  a  vibration,  and  the 
two  kinds  of  actions  constantly  in  agreement :  this  point  being 
attained,  the  note  of  the  jet  must  necessarily  be  in  unison  with 

*  Second  Series,  §  58. 
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M.  J/^Pte€^to^m^Mfc>^£A2tftf^^  the 

^ttii»m^iwtWh*^H\kfiQ^Wtg^6^\h^f'[^^  ^fioitorfiv  'jgMdJto  noil 


ids  origin;  i(>Ughti  *^  '(!ttn¥|&rl6tfe'it!^y f%it^Mi«g  t^ 

toy  catiaS'  tfi^  "f  e^^ilai-  ftftccessmti  'dr  tf^kiiMhiitU^^W^  ilrota^itiife 
4ie(Jame'rdibtttri)^,'tk  fo^eei  !6f  fi§Ai*bi^^ty  mM^ajpwrfi^^ 


-, iiffit'alty  ^  -,-..^— ^  — 

rimeht'of  Nd;  10  bf'pa^^agraph  Zlvi6c6mri^W''iM(^W%^ 

thfe  body-ipoh'which  !!he  jetjil\k;i8(^6h;^iii&(^^r^ 
mte  of  the  jet'toi-etttni  ^udd^rfjr'tb  iii^  i^^ttfM'micH'./^^  ^'-'^J'^"^ 
We  harfe  ftssniacd  that  in  tHi's  '^pctlmerit:  t&^^  nikb'  <!tf Wjft 

3'  luts  itself  in  linisfon'  \^itH  that"  (iff  *b^  bbay'ri/celviti^  tJl6BideR 
tt  cbnformitytvJth  the'pririiiple^d^^tib^Atth^cyiWilfe/f^^ 
of  tkis  paragraph.     NbveWEhdl^ss,  k?  itna^  bg  fcdria^^d^ti-^ilr^ 
Jcn^anciatiOtt  in  the  No.  in '  ftueitidn/ Sk^rt  MS  iV^t^^fexWfy^ 
'hitnselfori  tMs'p^nt in  precise' teiins i'^ 
note  of  llife  body  ^ddving  tW'slidck'^dJfiU 
wiose  pitch  It  conges  ;;btttpther'tecperf^ 
BOon  hive  t6  Sdiiictiss  pemiif  lis  toatttiBute  'to^tte^'i^  WiVflsiftfe 
meaning  W6  have  abbVt  given ibeto. '       '  '''y  "  ^"^'^  *  '-^i ^Tni 
.  .  §  16.  -Lastly,  m.'^(V  of  baragrajiK  3'ftl^o4hfdi7?i'''fis;<M 
-when  the  interval  bbhveeh' the  'tw<)  ii9Jli^4s'VT3i^  ^ddL^j  bbtn^ift 
themmay'be  heard  petibdicalHr/dr  cvdh  "8i^nlfeli^|yds!^i''^M 
ttsttideavottt  to  fexpllairt  these  fk(^  alto; ='  ^;"  ''''''''''  ''^'^r^'^>> 
L^t  ti6  sUpjipse,  ^hkt* the  tMe  tia^^fuAr  ^i(o(.  'tfief  jfet  ftto  i  '^^%^- 
whiit  lower  pitch:  thaii  that  of  «he  Irdd'y  toetvA^liUfe  a^cS^'l^ 
the  case  of  exact  unison,  the  number  of  impiils'eii  t[i^6ViidiiiS|||f^ 
the  detached  Wrnssib  in  ^  feivfeti  tline  woAlff  .We/fefluil  ^ Ihfflf the 
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number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  body  in  the  same  time ;  hence 
the  interval  between  two  successive  impulses  would  be  equal  to 
Jthp  duration  of  two  of  these  vibrations :  therefore,  under  the 
iLOQve  .supposition^  the  interval  between  two  impulses  will  sur-^ 
jmss  by  a  jittle  the  duration  of  two  vibrations,  and  if  the  reac- 
tion of  these  vibrations  upon  the  nascent  contractions  and  expan- 
sions is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  modify  their  length,  and  thus 
pcpasjtq^  ^mson,  the  small  excess  in  the  duration  of  the  intervals 
in  question  will  maintain  itself.  This  being  the  case,  let  us  set 
out  from  the  first  impulse.  This  will  cause  the  body  to  perform 
a  descending  vibration,  which  will  be  followed  by  an  ascending 
one;  the  second  impulse  will  take  place  shortly  after  the  com** 
mencement  of  a  new  descending  vibration ;  the  third  will  act 
during  the  third  descending  vibration,  but  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced pWe  of  the  same ;  the  fourth  impulse  will  arrive  at  a 
Btill  somewhat  more  advanced  phase  of  the  fourth  descending 
vibration ;  and  so  on  until  at  length  an  impulse  virtually  coin- 
cide^  with  the  end  of  such  a  vibration.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  repeated  impulses,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
l)ody  will  necessarily  increase  until  the  arrival  of  the  impulse  last 
considered.  But  again,  in  consequence  of  the  small  excess  in 
the  interval  between  two  impulses,  the  latter  will  next  take  place 
during  ascending  vibrations,  and  at  more  and  more  advanced 
phases  of  the  same ;  so  that  after  a  number  of  impulses  equal  to 
that  of  the  preceding,  the  body  will  again  receive  a  shock  at  the 
termination  of  a  vibration.  Now  this  second  group  of  impulses 
will  evidently  destroy  whatever  the  first  has  produced;  in  other 
words,  it  will  gradually  diminish  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations, 
and  conclude  by  annulling  the  same.  A  third  group  of  impulses 
will  revive  these  vibrations,  a  fourth  will  annul  them  again,  and 
&o  on  indefinitely.  The  note  of  the  body  which  receives  the  shock 
ought  therefore  to  be  alternately  more  and  less  intense ;  on  the 
other  hand,  on  account  of  the  relative  velocities  of  the  body  and 
the  detached  masses,  the  note  of  the  jet  will  be  less  intense  when 
the  masses  reach  the  body  during  its  descending,  than  when  they 
Jtrike  it  during  its  ascending  vibrations ;  hence  it  is  seen  that 
ike  note  of  the  jet  is  least  when  that  of  the  body  is  most 
intense,  and  vice  versd.  This  granted,  if  the  vibrations  of  the 
body  acquire  in  their  greatest  amplitudes  sufficient  energy, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  the  relative  velocity  of  the  impulses 
bacomes  sufficiently  small,  the  note  of  the  jet  mav  be  entirely 
disguised  during  the  moments  when  that  of  the  body  is  most 
intense,  and  in  its  turn  may  reappear  and  again  predominate 
during  the  intermediate  periods;  consequently  both  notes  will 
be  heard  periodically. 

,  But  if  the  body  is  only  capable  of  performing  vibrations  of 
PkU.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  14.  No.  95.  Dec.  1857.  2  F 
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dttiftll  amplitude^  and  if  it  is  held  at  a  great  distance  fr*Otti  the 
orifice,  it  may  occur  that  the  relative  velocity  of  the  impulses 
always  continues  to  be  considerable ;  so  that  the  intensity  of  the 
jefs  note  is  sensibly  uniform,  whilst  that  of  the  body's,'  even 
when  greatest,  is  not  able  to  overpower  it.  The  former  will 
then  always  be  perceptible,  and  consequently  during  the  most 
intense  periods  of  the  latter,  both  notes  will  be  heard  at  the 
same  time.  Without  doubt  it  is  thus  that  we  must  interpret 
the  words  or  even  sirmdtaneously,  which  are  taken  literally  from 
Savart. 

§  17.  Let  us  reconsider  the  case  where  a  note  in  unison  with 
that  of  the  jet  is  produced  by  an  instrument.  If  the  latter, 
instead  of  acting  at  a  distance,  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  from  which  the  jet  issues,  it  is  evident  that 
the  vibrations  communicated  to  these  sides  and  propagated  in 
the  liquid  will  be  much  more  energetic,  and  consequently  that 
the  modifications  of  the  jet  will  be  much  more  developed ;  more- 
over, it  is  manifest  that  the  small  irregularities  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  paragraph  10  may  then  be  entirely  effaced.  The  con- 
tents of  No.  11  of  paragraph  3,  therefore,  require  no  further 
explanation. 

§  18.  According  to  No.  12  of  paragraph  3,  another  system  6f 
shorter  and  thinner  ventral  segments  and  nodes  is  now  observ- 
able in  the  axis  of  the  jet  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  conti- 
nuous part  downwards,  which  system,  as  Savart  remarks,  is  due 
to  the  spherules  that  accompany  the  masses. 

An  apparent  difficulty  here  presents  itself.  When  the  jet  is 
protected  from  all  vibratory  action,  its  troubled  part  is  free  from 
ventral  segments  and  nodes;  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
under  the  sole  action  of  the  forces  of  figure,  the  masses  arrive  at 
the  spherical  form  without  executing  sensible  oscillations,  and 
that  oscillations  of  form  take  place  solely  in  the  cases  where  the 
forces  of  figure  are  activated  by  vibrations.  Now  the  production 
of  the  spherules  cannot  in  any  manner  be  influenced  by  the  vibra^ 
tions ;  for  the  latter  only  act  directly  at  the  contracted  section, 
their  effect  below  this  section  being  limited  to  acquired  velocitiens 
(§§6  and  8)  which  accelerate  the  development  of  the  expansions 
and  contractions,  and  the  subsequent  conversion  of  each  of  the 
latter  into  a  thread.  The  transformation  of  this  thread,  whence 
result  the  spherules,  is  effected  solely  by  the  forces  of  figure 
which  are  generated  therein,  as  in  every  other  sufficiently  elon- 
gated cylinder  of  liquid;  nevertheless  these  spherules  execute 
osciDations  of  form,  as  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  ventral 
segments  and  nodes  presented  by  their  passage  before  the  eye. 

In  order  to  elucidate  this  point,  let  us  attentively  examine  tht 
<»reamstances  relative  to  these  Bpherules  and  to  the  largo  maflses. 
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.Hie  thre&d^  w^  must  remember*^  generally  divides  itself  mt^ 
three  parts^  of  which  the  extreme  ones  proceed  to  reunite  them- 
selves  respectively  with  the  two  large  masses  between  which  th^ 
thread  extended  itself^  whilst  the  intermediate  part  at  the  same 
time  contracts  symmetrically  above  and  below  by  expanding  itself 
horizontally,  so  as  to  form  the  spherule  under  consideration.  In 
virtue  of  tlus  simultaneity  and  symmetry  of  action,  the  small 
portion  of  liquid  in  question  attains  the  spherical  form  towards 
which  it  tends ;  but  attaining  this  form  with  an  acquired  velo- 
city, it  necessarily  goes  past  the  same  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
vertical  diameter  becomes  less,  and  its  horizontal  diameter  greater, « 
than  that  of  the  sphere  of  the  same  volume;  hence  the  oscilla- 
tions of  form  in  the  spherules  and  the  consequent  ventral  seg- 
ments and  nodes. 

But  the  transformation  of  the  large  mass,  suspended  at  the 
.end  of  the  thread  and  becoming  detached  by  the  rupture  of  the 
i$ame,  does  not  take  place  in  exactly  the  same  manner;  in  fact, 
.an  instant  before  this  separation  the  mass  in  question  was  already 
set  free  at  its  lower  part  by  the  rupture  of  the  thread  between  it 
and  the  preceding  mass;  here,  therefore,  the  ruptures  below  and 
above  the  mass,  and  consequently  the  two  contractions  which 
tend  to  flatten  the  same  in  a  vertical  direction,  are  not  simul- 
taneous. Moreover,  as  each  of  these  contractions  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  elongation,  neither  do  the  latter  take  place  simulta- 
neously ;  and  the  same  remarks  apply  of  course  to  the  subsequent 
contractions  and  elongations.  Hence  each  contraction  of  the 
bottom  of  the  mass  will  take  place  wholly  or  partially  during  an 
elongation  of  the  top,  and  vice  versd;  but  the  first  tend  to  in- 
crease, the  second  to  diminish  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the 
mass,  so  that  their  effects  upon  this  diameter  will  more  or  less 
destroy  one  another;  and  if  there  is  no  vibratory  influence, 
which,  by  the  increased  velocity  which  it  imparts  to  the  trans- 
formation, carries  the  diameter  in  question  beyond  that  of  the 
sphere,  and  thus  determines  an  excess  of  pressure  at  the  equator 
of  the  mass,  this  diameter  ought  to  vary  but  little,  and  conse- 
quently a  system  of  ventral  segments  and  nodes  wfll  not  be  ob- 
servable in  the  troubled  part  of  the  jet.  We  see  then,  that,  even 
under  the  sole  action  of  the  forces  of  figure,  the  masses  which 
detach  themselves  at  the  extremity  of  the  continuous  part  are 
necessarily  the  seat  of  oscillations  of  form;  these  oscillations, 
however,  can  only  be  well  developed  in  a  vertical  direction.  We 
committed  a  slight  error,  therefore,  when  in  paragraph  69  of 
the  Second  Series  we  asserted  that,  after  becoming  detached, 
the  masses  immediately  formed  themselves  into  spheres. 

§  191  Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  spherules.    When  a 
*  Second  Series,  §  62. 
2F2 
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those  of  the  spherules  which  are  thrown  o\;^^^]^  j^t^^i^j^j 

th^W^ar§gt^%il§^r§«i^l<Wgbjft»mirfJi§ifl»ssfte^oO 
X»mam>Mjihfi^^«^i^§y^i)lftdto^gj^         r^dmim   mb   .rl/iit-oao 

%i3«pri^ij(jfe(>«SiG^jf^5is>jjaftOi^fetbey^  Ml 

nWefeiii^tlini^e^fv^  ri5d^l*)t*50«ftn©¥foretllibfrii»teOfiaH8i^ 
4TOf  jl^t  ighifeu  ^iA€tealb^^ilt»Q'tt)>Ipom*liea^fesJ«dlt 

diminisbmiMsotiieaiiitti'vriili^asfe^  tboitR!P8notea/ibQi:£ia%08i({jE^)d{ 

a^fe^^ietf  hio<f^^re£ddtfiiiij2k^  taihQfl${>wlii(BriAr^fto^idiitaMtfrdD»l 

-^ijSiaiiliio^^fP'qihfil&xnKltilus  witbiaocfqgatitl 

limits^  vibrations  diflFering  in  period  from  g|lM)S|j^|M5  ^e^^^oje 


o\d  ^  .I/WB^nd  Series,  §  62.      ,i)^  ^  t«9n38  haoood  J 
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one-fifth,   the  number  fef^^ia^^eifedi^  i«rii8i€«^i  ^ftifefi^Uti^^ 
st»#tldf#i%JialA(^e|l4ti  ir^^e^%ifil^^M^^)l'^if)edSbri9jii<<^&e 

d{£DgIt^'k)ftl{i  tiW>(§i2]^jLa»|}  di»,  taideif^K>'d6^Mtit^^hlPg^^ 

fifth8^e)«^ieeft<fi<*\tf^0ti#ibteQttiePfeht)lfteng*>i^^ 

BiS»  lte(&D»«^«itM«^t«^berW  je4^^o^U!^'yiifel(&^^^>fliiiEU!^fa)Qji()f^p 

xfl^'^'t&eic^-«UdOtM^eMiOfi^9  4f;<(^^il(^fi^4^,%^'«^  a^ii&o 

b^^fiMiiiUieol^ifeho^tf  tlife  ^se^tlAdK!^idiW0i4«tfflr4ePtydked))^i 
t«!<iutUirdi»rbictteiah&t^«aittH  tlb^ 

otiibe^m]i»iliLb<redn$^e<^6mo({Nairillhk  'iibnvbiik^^i^  aiitii^  Idbi^thittiH 
thbxJiiait<^)ilbslMt^  crf>li4utd[cytidtes;  tilittAi^fisil^itrd  kaw^i 

demtoi»tditdfr^/«b«t  ^^oaodiquifl  bylmd^U^itttouiibttebdyiih^^ 

j«tit(iiit^{|tsttume8!(tfaat  .titorcytiitde^ 

t#n|;rfikMotal)i<w^lfiiana)idndiR^)rtbi»t  s^ 

0Qan»l^4(i{>«li  itidDe8i.iiet)rf]^]^y')td  itihaica^j^ 

and  expansions  are  ori^ioHtUy&iJmedibyiv  8Qffi8iiN^%  ^{iiKr^i(t)0<^ 

us  io  1)611^6,  ffiat,  in  ttte  exporiinent  in  quesfion,  ttft.cftar^  ®,WPMf.4.  Vif» 
J  Second  Series,  §  46*      .^n  '^  M-n-y^  \n^:^%>WA.  $  57. 
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mDj  consists  in  showing,  that  i£,  in  the  first  phases  of  transforma- 
tion, we  consider  a  portion  of  the  cyhnder  consisting  of  a  con- 
traction and  an  expansion,  the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  division,  everything  takes  place  in  this  portion  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  its  two  bases  were  solid,  so  that  the  transformation 
cannot  establish  itself  spontaneously  unless  the  distance  betweoi 
the  bafiies  be  at  least  equal  to  the  limit  of  stability ;  but  if  the 
transformation  cannot  of  itself  commence,  in  a  cylinder  actually 
realized  between  two.  solid  discs,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  continue 
of  its  own  accord  if  it  has  once  been  commenced  by  a  foreign 
cause,  which  has  accumulated  a  certain  quantify  of  liquid  near 
one  of  the  discs  so  as  artificially  to  determine  a  sufficiently  deve- 
loped expansion  and  contraction;  for  it  is  evident,  that,  on 
passing  from  one  side  of  the  limit  of  stability  to  the  other,  there 
is  no  sudden  transition  from  instability  to  an  absolute  stability. 
On  leaving  this  limit  the  stability  must  at  first  be  very  feeble, 
since  |it  sets  out  from  zero ;  consequently  at  a  little  distance 
within  this  limit  a  deformation,  artificially  imparted  to  the  cy- 
linder, cannot,  imless  the  same  be  small,  become  spontaneously 
efiaced :  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  considerable,  it  will  progress 

Smtaneously,  and  will  bring  about  the  disunion  of  the  mass, 
e  demonstration  just  recalled,  therefore,  cannot  be  appealed  to 
when  the  nascent  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  jet  of  liquid 
are  formed  by  energetic  vibrations.  In  this  case,  if  the  sum  of 
the  lengths  of  one  of  these  expansions  and  of  one  of  these  con- 
tractions, or  what  is  the  same,  if  the  length  of  a  division  is  a 
little  less  than  the  limit  of  stability,  the  transformation  may 
commence  in  this  abnormal  manner;  and  the  more  intense  the 
vibrations,  the  more  the  corresponding  note  for  which  the  possi- 
hilitv  of  the  phsenomenon  exists  will  be  elevated  above  the  prm^ 
oipal  note. 

If  the  foreign  note  has  a  lower  pitch  than  the  principal  one, 
and  thus  tends  to  give  to  the  nascent  divisions  a  length  necessar 
liiy  greater  than  the  limit  of  stability,  it  will  encounter  no  such 
resistance  as  that  just  signaUzed  within  this  limit,  so  that  the 
possibihty  of  the  phsenomenon  will  be  much  more  extended;  in 
fact,  we  find  from  Savart^s  experiments^  that  the  same  extends 
over  an  interval  of  more  than  an  octave. 
^  There  is  also  another  reason  why  the  phsenomenon  should  be 
less  limited  below  than  above  the  principal  note :  in  one  and  the 
same  sonorous  instrument  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  gene- 
rally increases  with  the  gravity  of  the  note ;  now^  it  is  evident 
that  the  greater  the  amplitude  of  the  transmitted  vibrations,  the 
greater  tne  excess  of  liquid  which  each  descending  vibration 
tends  to  push  into  the  jet  vl  order  to  form  a  nascent  expansion,, 
and  the  great^;  (dso  H^e  withdrawal  of  liquid  which  each  aaeend- 
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.  i^fi  Tibraticm  tends  to  produce  in  order  to  form  a  nascent  cpn< 
traptlon.  Ir^  therefore^  as  the  note  of  the  instrument  deviates  fi*om 
the  principal  one,  either  below  or  above,  the  length  of  the  nas-. 
pent  divisions  which  the  vibrations  tend  to  form  becomes  greater 
or  leas  than  that  of  the  nascent  division  which  the  forces  of  figure 
tendj  on  their  part,  to  produce ;  and  if  an  increasing  conflict  with 
the  latter  forces  thence  arises,  on  the  other  hand,  below  the  prin- 
cipal note,  the  vibrations  act  more  and  more  energetically  in 
order  to  cause  the  new  mode  of  transformation  to  prevail,  and 
this  increased  action  must  compensate  more  or  less  for  the  in- 

.  creased  conflict. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  in  the  case  of  a  note  whose  pitch 
is  very  low  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  principal  note,  the  new 
mode  of  transformation  does  not  establish  itself  in  the  same 
maimer  as  when  the  interval  between  the  two  notes  is  not  great. 
In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  the  small  difference 
of  length  between  the  two  kinds  of  nascent  divisions,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  action  of  the  forces  of  figure  becomes  modified 
merely,  and,  as  remarked  in  paragraph  15,  lengthen  or  shorten 
their  nascent  divisions  so  as  to  make  them  coincide  with  those 
which  correspond  to  the  vibrations ;  but  when  the  note  of  the 
instrument  has  a  pitch  so  low  that  the  length  of  the  latter  divi- 
sions considerably  surpasses  that  of  the  others,  when,  for  example, 
the  note  of  the  instrument  is  an  octave  below  the  note  of  the  jet, 
i^nd  the  vibrations  are  sufficiently  intense  to  impose  their  mode 

,  of  transformation  upon  the  jet,  we  must  admit  that  the  action 
of  the  forces  of  figure  is  completely  destroyed,  so  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  modification  of  the  first  mode  which  adapts  itself  to  the 
second,  but  an  absolute  substitution  of  the  second  for  the  first. 

§  ?3.  Experiment  fully  confirms  what  has  been  above  said 
with  respect  to  the  variations  of  stability  within,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  limit,  in  a  cylinder  of  liquid  adhering  to 
solid  bases.  A  cylinder  of  oil  was  formed,  ana  immersed  hori- 
zontally in  an  alcoholic  mixture,  after  being  placed  between  two 
discs*  31  millims.  in  diameter  and  87  millims.  apart;  in  this 
cylinder,  therefore,  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the  diameter  was 
equal  to  2*8,  so  that  the  figure  was  quite  stable  :  this  ratio,  it 
will  be  seen,  deviates  from  the  limit  still  more  than  the  one 
which,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  found  to  belong  to  the 
nascent  divisions  of  a  jet  of  water,  which,  by  the  action  of  a  so- 
norous instruihent,  is  brought  to  yield  a  note  a  fifth  above  its 
principal  one.  In  order  to  alter  artificially  the  cylindrical  form 
of  the  mass,  the  tip  of  the  small  syringe  was  slowly  moved  several 
times  above  the  figure,  each  time  starting  from  one  of  the  discs 

*  These  discs  were  retained  in  position  by  a  system  similar  to  that  repre- 
sented in  fig.  27  of  the  Second  Series. 
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aiid  £tio|>pm9  aboat  Badwa!]i(bdJir«c&)t]ie.^6);iJ^ 

oil-' vBsIaofeoii;«liitfed  mlgixiafeBo  quaaktity  toiff  igrda  [  th)e»  ibtbeci^dtso^t 

iA  BiH^  a;ltaan^^pofc«reT<er>i4hait>ouriii^{tfaelHhateta^ 

ndver  peaaeditoarogiiUteijiisielfjii^^  tbiiUiJunsiothBlrriaJtoft 

sagr^  iljahfif]^)remauMd ftfigtahrejof miN^u^tian^ra^        pobeBtedd 

aiiie}Q>aiilB»iiian^aiQooisaiotipb.sitBikr^l^  ikm^wkk^h  »dlil(}fcamq 

a  bpdnianieods  idifiratiom*  )iiQifmA9v^'<if»iiheL\^xaaMtGt3vt^ 

gveatasiiciBoiflai;  «c^iQD(0£itfae>isxpfainfik)n)ididf  tB0t)i^aQdtia^ 

4h  mUliuml,  ihsilvim^i  wtedllfift  tjQ  ^HasJf,  j^adi|a%)iwa&^utt£idxJ 

rloi  tbial  exft^iaifijltitheiactifieibliaqfiMi^ttofa  a)e<le8tiH7itodbf]3 
teriniD^  ithei  spaoftaaecituioooiktiniia^ioil  1 0f  i  (uuxjidiatotimenoji  di^ia 
cqnsiflcvfifaU^  ibv/aocw3ding{taapt)ms6!a^^e«i^ 
tim  djaBifiten  iof  tne  jgrciite^  iciiiooiar  ^6ct^mi  o£  il»  els|)bii^te9rii&)  / 
41  jDittlUiiiii^^  ^atjoif]  t]b^  llfias(;f /obrddnr^btion  otitfie  iibidfaetiowij 
was /Myi 'i5iiiMiixxi$Jw  th^uJbhc  jhjttfih viaa  ^kaarkra^a ^Utribbfiij 

in^diie  )}efc  i  of  ,4f  ftter^  iCOi^^ilded  tt^  itbe  ififth)afc 
noto^  j^-  ( MdrooYf^  Ibace  aibej  Ifi/dj  ot(be9iree[8ciD8ikbyifck)3]  ifia^iiigt^p 
ofi^hfi^note.of  jtbq  jetfltOie  fiftbmboiit) ought  |;0)fberor^:>«^iabcmttl 
byiiribratloBB  <  wbidii  dii^QlIyi  iWoUld  ((mfduce^a  iojteVieilwUQ»ifilcri:r 
foisMtiiHnir^  ^^or^i inl)tytf)tatipl9C^i aftectb^ ipfisi 
tlmlTibr£^ti<wfti4be  rdef^rmailMMilcmgbt^to 

b^»)tlie/isi<iagl(t«d  fdMrjt)gtjiih^  4e^cent-i  {j§rSk^))  thiibossuiDr;di&ii2]ftdi 
le]fe;gtb^<9&.ani«^mi(H9r:^iffid>^j€9nttMtJbiii 

tbe  progress  of  th&Lt9m»t9sm9ti0rii')9OSi(^ding  to  i)bfi{  abiMnriixaloa 

rnddia^/ofi^ft^y^iaqptajteflt^fe^^mc^-n^^  grr  loJ 

fr9fl»itbf^#jJ9JStij^sribtiL|iiQOft;u|Hio  Jjeste^dbsiiei^Sis^  yeiAiqiHjriJatii 

led9((f(»}i^}i<^Qae  4?llcriJ»^^i^ji3-SaYftrt[)ii}oli)  p^Q;i^jiteiig€aD;idelDd 

tr^ilsfQisi^^dit  kt(kdbt^^fdImA«»^M'<ttc»8xi)ttQte%il)igbt^fic^ 
sa(i^t^«0^e^ii;p[QQi^bma»Ai^^  tiiat'ibrHudpil 

tb^2jrje^dr^8«|)l90i  i>eto[f^i«giFsrta€»}I|^^i  jN:0'i(l  £(i}6ftoi}ag)ia|ibI8/)g 
thdi^OTfeJ^^^fees  »9ftopJlibattt)ibfjiirouisijf,  od  oi  baxj  ,yufit£>-  one 
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r^jpcgidtt  ftbd tte  Ubdwlatbi^ribou(teii6('ithe7Jiq^]^  linn  die  cfamey ;  i 
th^eiiAiiilies^muMiail  Aesi^ekkAc^jjF'thfttsknQ^  mdn 

p^ttdktljtlm  dpufeaciaiKtitt  <s^i4i[i«heafc^()tlie;^0(thosty^itbe]nete 
Satbi4(i'emia4ix^berii'i«^tdadttie3in)ib^  emiBiumlil  tbedoktoh^d  r. 
mkflS^sft9[U):th6t<eiit]iuiiit^)C^iti9|ar'<;(m  j!iAiese)it«8^v 

laUtiKMi>/^4iowe^^yhQVS^t,'lkfti>ref^  dMltjJbif  ttershcdf  .Imsriiiati  di 
gfeitfi«0iftithvft<^|fifistii7thcfli^btlthat 
&iQbptb0«)smq%d)]9e8iis<thQ0e'^il^ 

if  this  werd^Bi€f»ib,  %h&mtf^&diiniixi6iom^miiio^  (m^t'io*^ 
cadsteddicr/fiteaf'ttt  diB£tppHit^WdithU3i>torit6^^ 
siagfeijel^oiiiBatirk^pmtiilent'vdi^  iUtdoooaftrMy  uoUirs^  {oihsfi^m*^  ■ ' 

utt0dL:^»r4hk!lB  plbtdo  smttdbfy'idobuedl^aiiiidjyt  ^Iii(5isi^  ^oAiUbited  i. 
uadeb'iiU^  jregsetiwfaefldvtl^ij^dt  kkl^'tmde^.thltfl[lwhi^  rebdves  '^ 
it/iafi^tuidet£tlm[ftu[pfi^irt8/lv/hi(ve)jCH0d^  ^t0  caaset<ddy' - 

Dobid«r  diiiiiBWilkdi^in^tlu^hbf.o  1Q»^  tb^^tiiati  f 

thbqimgpQ^afllitfeec)(iff0ll^dtodtie> >U)» j^ib^ijtoPjrqsiotitos^ Wdt^^^oui^-  ' 


tra«bfo9ifai^on^ttiiat  «ven;iblrg|)i)Uifitrai^'higi  <iattMtnti0t>)iai^i  aiv  v  • 
iifflusfib0a:q^jtheipeHtetiiam|3ty [Qf  tall^  geffiMiMcd'  / 

h£^v0(iK^e&iiun^exfeirfiat'«att8er>^rodbe'^^^^ 

tfatddi^icm^of/id  (^a^r.^ii>9^  ^c^l^di'uifile  IwiH^jdii(ir^«hat^cl 

smatf  ddiilifeteflC(MibfiItifaiirckiftd:^ifi'Oth€l3ffi^9te^ 

i8^Kif%oat  ^kaiiaJbdd  Jifl6UMtfiHfi[^wa«t^i^i^%^  ms^^^^ 

Let  us  consider  mc(f!«imntfte^4ftn»4[^Qb&gtftti^ 

trioi\^9pMtovy  ^ttUljri»dtei^  0ft(jiStfv4fig4rbtiedi»tMiu^t^s«btim;i^ 

bdsdni^gfwtefl^ip'd^dopedl'iM 

by  sending  the  half.%tf(Jitl^Ji^id)'iht()iit^fdiq^it«il^.iP/  ^teiMt^T/^n 

tUbsfin^  n^cAaWfi^iupfMbt^^  I^td  6^]$(P/tl^tbiti^^i{i^9^ifl£r^tiob 

liqixidldrtvdd  tllitftv«^<ibttii^^8iiff^<£^ 

so^Sb^iXt^uci^l^iit}^  bf  cti&nQ9^lJ0fi^  te^ 

one  afflux^  and  to  be  augmentedi<b^it9l^K^@ft  ^'^l^^jp^PHUboiighi^t 

theB0ltti^%^ite')aclflXfiQ&(ajre^iii)%c^^     ilm^q»al/(b<fifauid  ikt 

evaryjiiibifiVi0iit3tke3^]{t£«di4fiP  inrlfrt^iit/ik'jitvitf  ipitt^t^Atndidt<e^i^ 

tbelesa  if  the  two  contractions  were  perfeetL^vadteti«d««t8tlieifro: 
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fwpeotm  origmBj  and  if  from  that  time  up  to  tluw  yeipe^tiyid 
ruptures  they  have  suffered  precisely  ^the  same  modifioaticmyj 
though  not  altogether  at  the  same  moments^  it  is  evidemt  t^t 
after  these  two  ruptures^  that  is  to  say,  when  the  expansiiHi 
becomes  a  detached  mass,  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  motion 
imparted  to  this  mass  by  the  preceding  contraction  will  haye  beep 
absolutely  compensatea  by  that  of  the  quantities  of  motion  in  aii 
opposite  direction,  imparted  to  it  by  the  contr^ustion  which  fol- 
lowsy  and  hence  that  this  same  mass  will  leave  the  contiu\ioi^ 
part  with  the  velocity  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  general 
motion  of  translation.  But  it  is  also  clear,  that  the  compensation 
would  no  longer  be  complete  if  at  their  origin  the  two  contrfic- 
tions  differed  from  each  other ;  if,  for  example,  they  were  unequal 
in  length.  Since  when  the  divisions,  and  hence  also  the  con- 
tractions, are  longer  the  time  of  transformation  is  shorter*,  it 
follows  that  the  longer  of  the  two  contractions  in  question  wiU 
develope  itself  more  rapidly  than  the  other ;  and  as;,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  greater  length,  it  encloses  more  liquid,  it  ijnll 
transfer  to  the  expansion  more  particles  of  liquid  with  greater 
velocities,  and  consequently  a  greater  quantity  of  motion.  If 
this  same  contraction,  therefore,  follows  the  expansion,  the  latter 
will  leave  the  continuous  part  as  a  detached  mass  with  an  excess 
of  velocity ;  but  if  the  contraction  in  question  is  that  in  front, 
the  mass  will  depart  from  the  continuous  portion  with  a  defect 
of  velocity.  Thus  small  differences  in  the  lengths  of  the  nascent 
eontractions  will  occasion  small  inequalities  in  the  velocities  of 
the  successively  detached- masses ;  on  this  account  the  masses  will 
necessarily  describe  parabolas  of  unequal  amplitudes,  and  hence 
they  will  become  dispersed  in  a  vertical  plane  so  as  to  form  a 
9heaf. 

,  This  explanation  assumes  that  the  disturbing  causes  produce 
no  irregularities  in  the  contractions  in  directions  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  jet ;  and,  in  fact,  from  the  experiment  of  para- 
graph 23,  we  must  conclude  that  the  contractions  and  expan- 
sions tend,  with  great  force,  to  symmetrize  themselves  with  respect 
to  the  axis,  and  hence  that  irregularities  in  directions  normid  to 
the  axis  cannot  long  exist. 

^.ccording  to  this  explanation,  too,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
two  extreme  limits  for  which  the  dispersion  is  zero,  viz.  when  the 
jet  descends  and  ascends  vertically,  for  in  these  two  cases  all  the 
detached  masses  describe  one  and  the  same  rectilineal  trajectory  f; 

*  Second*  Series,  ^66, 

t  In  a  jet  ascending  vertically,  the  liquid,  it  is  true,  becomes  dispersed 
when  falling  again;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  latter 
dispersion  is  due  to  a  totally  different  cause,  and  has  nothing  in  coainum 
TOa  thfiphiBMameiui  here  ^naidery4« 
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if  then  ire  pasa  from  the  first  to  the  second  limiti  by  canning  the 
direction  according  to  which  the  jet  issues  to  vary  by  de^eety 
the  sheaf  will  not  begin  to  manifest  itself  distinctly  nntil  a  cei^ 
tain  angle  between  this  direction  and  the  descending  vertical  line 
is  attained^  and  it  will  cease  to  be  very  apparent  beyond  another 
determinate  angle.  Further^  as  long  as  the  jet  issues  in  ob- 
liquely descending  directions^  and  even  in  a  horizontal  directiouj^ 
it  is  evident  that  at  the  extremity  of  the  continuous  portion— 
which  portion  is  generally  tolerably  long — its  direction  will  be 
abeady  too  near  the  vertical  for  the  sheaf  to  manifest  itself  di- 
stinctly^ so  that  the  first  direction  at  which  the  sheaf  will  com- 
mence to  be  visible  will  be  an  obliquely  ascending  one.  All  these 
conclusions  agree  with  the  facts  of  the  No.  under  discussion. 

As  will  be  seen^  we  admit  that  the  inequalities  between  the 
nascent  contractions  do  not  depend  upon  the  direction  according 
to  which  the  jet  issaes ;  and^  in  fact^  there  is  no  plausible  reason 
for  attributing  these  inequalities  to  the  ascending  obliquity  of 
the  jet.  In  treating  of  vertically  descending  jets,  these  inequal- 
ities were  not  mentioned,  because  in  such  cases  they  cannot 
occasion  any  phsenomena  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  their  only  efiFect, 
then,  is  to  augment  a  little  in  the  axis  of  the  jet  the  inexacti- 
tude of  the  superposition  of  the  individual  systems  of  ventral 
segments  and  nodes,  and  thus  they  merely  constitute  an  influ- 
ence to  be  added  to  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  10.  The 
nature  of  the  disturbances  which  produce  the  inequalities  in 
question,  it  would  no  doubt  be  rather  difficult  to  discover;  but 
whatever  it  may  be,  the  dispersion  of  the  discontinuous  part  in 
jets  issuing  at  a  suitable  angle  reveals  to  us  the  presence  of  these 
causes. 

§  26.  A  jet  being  allowed  to  issue  under  an  angle  such  as  to 
cause  the  sheaf  to  be  well  formed,  let  us  now  conceive  it  to  be 
submitted  to  the- influence  of  a  sonorous  instrument.  The  note 
which  will  most  shorten  the  continuous  part  will  again  evidently 
be  that  whose  vibrations  succeed  each  other  at  the  same  intervals 
as  the  passages  at  the  contracted  section  of  the  expansions  and 
contractions  due  to  the  forces  of  figure  (§§5  and  12).  But 
these  vibrations  being  perfectly  regular  and  isochronous,  will,  if 
sufficiently  intense,  prevent  the  disturbing  causes  from  modifying 
the  nascent  contractions ;  in  other  words,  when  activating  the 
transformation  they  will  impart  to  the  same  their  own  regularity, 
so  that  the  nascent  contractions  will  have  the  same  length,  and 
thus  all  the  detached  masses  will  describe  precisely  the  same  tra- 
jectory (§  25) :  under  the  influence  of  the  note,  therefore,  the 
sheaf  ought  to  disappear,  and  the  whole  ought  to  reduce  itself 
to  a  single  jet  presenting  a  perfectly  regular  system  of  ventral 
^ginents  and' nodes. 
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Hit  M.  J%<^E^l^it0$^VS^'^AZIde^^    the 


about  35""  to  the  horizon;  this  pl«l^ll9^iy(dd^§iJei^yptti«^S^%iP^^ 

chkr^eiitgkx^Mflafim'matii^k^^  4^@tfy)il^9  ^iKrovOs^Mbirai^ 
ntent[)imuic^^riofeMeUo;tiu^nbot«ok  ^J^I^9lPi(^^cl^  M^^^'^ 

poirtaHirfifcheffaH)iiai4ltUKfaffi''rr()o  ov  ;j)fr'>i{7/*^noi;to9a  baiOB-iinoD  sdi 

tkiprinoipbl^KA^  '<f»'SiifikmlM!lft^'^^^1^ 
t<7ifltBisgleoiel!irith'Ja''JV«ra}Mr^tfl8t6d^%^d«^^  Vttiftkii  ^b«d6f^ 
apaiDodes^illiid^  tr}rick>at'itfa6t]Ba(|itentm)b'i($i*ig{Adffed(^ 
tFaltse^Bi^nt'jfbry-  li^r  A&'miSmi  'ntlHl^  \^iSk^m&br^^Sli^ 
thfi))iAoh/i^(<h6aai8tMueQt^:iihy^ 

toDcoa  ii:  IJheTiniiaattti^eitiMr^mbrttlrit^  ^#^^^tf  ^ 

niafayi  .theiijotKobirimenditijoto  iltm^/^iti»'yi^Mifef4^i^i(te](^M¥^bl(^ 
Bbf»f^iMWlyivefap^eivry^i«tfid/^th^  M'>'i^imM^^^^iAkm,^i 

^wsid^inext  nqorodiited^  andf)fttat4i»i^/ft^  iH;!itbe^tit)W'<i{^lllte4tt&q 
stfiiineiilII^{!l-eiQkatti|d<iaii  4^ytsei»itot$)@is^i  ,iAj^«tyiihai|flierdiri4]}o 
initb0<jat^strcigbIavhf>i«tndtthe  ^ogirc«isam^i^e«pp|^i«t»%^'4f  itb^^ 
8hea£;  litviiifest^dritlilsiHsd^es^icbbt  toU  ^fi^aJMnstg,  ^^^omim^ 
belov^^^  shtdf  )^io«e^4(ia  otendeii^/t^j  bt«om0fxlb»i^ed^4ato^  1^^ 
dodbleget;$iandit}]i'iEkm9iii^>ttt)<die>kttet4^6t^tthe4h^ 
cididly  d^lUwediby^tWoijbite.^ltliiMg^^ 

menfi  AndtDiMebr  itGHia(btiiLtiiDg>&!)k)(WC9ftte^pft<di<^tlv^^ 
dawBi  to;ajthihIibdbii^ikh&>(lctaie)^boir^qMe^        t&^i^tn^  js^^ 
cantmndBb  imaiti^ed:)  IbwfarstiH/^nii^teiW^  i^eatM)ff;tii«i^Mtdlo 
odia¥B^jsQmeliriilefitt^'KJ]bietiiltcs)4i)ii«ei^^  oOtaiued^^^illisq 

fi^  Igione/oboBBibiuUjrTigaTttita.'sing^  .acokngdiiodriib^^itiil^a 

8^iidjoici»i/ft)btfowiithk  pi'ifao}pji4H£ote5:ldi»de^iet«  4re»ii:ilf«^^^ 
otHSCWiedo  I  r  Ima^lr  thkBe«a£baij(lke  jetaib-iflyiiUy  pvescmtMBa^t^i^t 
o£fVchti»l<a^pieiit^iaiWiB6tafe«U:iin)[  tnll  <p^  ban  j-jinol  >^r>  ooiv/l  ad 

Vibrations  of  me  plate  :  without  which  liberty,  indeed,  tbe^vibratioiis  of  the  r 

liquid -flbwittgTowW^^S^oWfl&^WoWft'Ve^m^^ 

|liei|^lcfiiQ#9]t'4|i0iel;;Hi  ilJin//  bun  ^fi-iu',q  mjIj  id  f/AbbiUi  yili  ^(jjjooo 
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cations  with  respect  tftf|^}?^^ti9iSI[jbil^WlW»fitb^^o6f*^  iivAit^I 

lW^i§l|^igiP4l*te9mfi^  ;fil*Q^*€)^doiBiot8i^^W!itigitcb 

fi§g|e  J[feie9^ii§»>h/i  J«*^:l)«^  wi*|iito(<fcW»MIo\fe(lhlJ  JnAn^s 
«ip^lai«^tef  oicTbfe  p^i9l*JQ^|a  .viJ^i:ii<M>toiiMfrt«p<»6idigrteA 
isc^Wft  ttot)^4tQipft#«^|9  ftfo^iOCtototeljttifofttoiDitJxpaHmatiratci 
the  contracted  section^  whence  we  conclude!  ttixatfrjtheiidi^kiiMKf 

tWd^/C»ii*ifl#f ftf i§p  ^^§^  th^'tnkaim  jte(*g '«»  lihtose  Idcitenniped:^ 
^^eifterfifeife  i|»rfftt§d  WtftW»«)|4tefQj»^ttf  figajBCil  li  fllsnceliMwaHay^ 
a4»U  jl^  f«|yp4»  afiitliftfeiitrfbra^tigs^mbr^e^^      Mftti^jfaoanflijii 

tvii^il6Q(^  |pli«^ifl®i[  Afi^e«ftift<»iito^/qpifefett«<HaBfi^        at  oaicoi 
tWl3¥difl^^i^^I^f^ip«^wilM«b  «)0!Jtld 
tii^,90k^j^f^njjiMl^  ^^^sbti&riM^u&tfi^fqtibBaM 

l4^m\mff£4%^mm  wJidS^ougHt  to  tate'jd4teiniahgDofieD|^€B0D 
pa^£f9fiQb^fi£bdlii;tegit^^Q)rtaAiJK)&^ii3  4^9Dl  ttmsiate/^ 

ofiitld-idfi^rgrfli^^iti^,  itgi@(»iii^inft?tM^  c^apsib]fa9)'i3)getbroMntb^ 
tW;tii|fcBW»fl®q€|(«Btr^(e(fe«ajis^      3ittJbri»i|^iJi;lg?fte*li>j,sMhi«i 

t^i^8iitt»^iyb>Qgiaf$^  adt\i^ih^jSD^e«n|)faMofered]db|E!  t^^^id^d 

tiD|{9^jykf4t^da»fttbi^atb9iijeft^ifoe^ 

co|leati|^ni»^^^Dtt^:rai{tofijit^iaiddk^  gfUdfeo 

pm^nQSlftc^dSll^MlWmldSe^af^ 

ti^  ti^^t{)  ]^9dai9eid««d  hBtee)ioitbeDibiddlbd{^^ 

periiap^dbatfiKie  jtilM$t9pi»M4i)imtIjri»dj»;^:tt03lnrtF)nro 
Boli^tkdiwiii^dooB.  ^  ii(Qr^£ar,BtWHg)4i&BS^^  £$rii 

tk^d^atitfim  moptcbeiti^Oitebdgqftadiiiy  tfaiiiviiiHde»G^ 

be  twice  as  long ;  and  as  the  lengt]»^J(IC)ea^l[/x>£jtd£e^qydvs[«fidm4o 
sions  above  considered  remains^the  same  as  it  was  in  thp  absence 
of  ^V^  iii?^^t>«K#»^pafo«bfi^ 

occupy  the  middles  of  the  pairs,  and  whioh  ai;99|0ii«:<mwl9^ 
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«•  Il.L9htmamJ9iiofIdqmdmierthe 

tile  vibraHoiiB,  must  be  shortened.  We  may  BMrnjoae,  ihsnSote, 
that  the  favoured  contractions^  although  from  their  origin  more- 
attenuated  than  those  in  conflict,  contain,  nevertheless,  more 
liquid  than  the  latter  because  of  their  greater  length }  and  since, 
being  at  once  longer,  and  activated  by  the  vibrations,  they  arrive 
more  rapidly  at  their  rupture,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  transfer 
to  the  expansions  more  matter  with  greater  velocity,  and  hence 
•also  a  greater  quantity  of  motion.  .  All  the  e^mnsions  there»- 
fore  will  be  in  the  condition  analysed  in  paragraph  25,  andoon*- 
sequently  some  of  the  detached  masses  on  leaving  the  continuous 
part  will  have  a  small  excess,  and  others  a  small  defect  of  velo^ 
city.  But  here,  inasmuch  as  the  vibrations  impart  their  rego^ 
larity  to  the  phsenomena,  they  render  all  the  favoured  contrac- 
tions identicsd  at  their  origin,  and  sinnlarly  all  the  contractions 
in  conflict  identical  amongst  themselves ;  so  that  all  the  masses 
formed  from  the  expansions  which,  during  the  course  of  theeont- 
tinuous  part,  had  a  favoured  contraction  in  the  rear,  will  leave 
that  part  with  the  same  excess  of  velocity,  and  hence  describe 
the  same  trajectory ;  and  all  the  detached  masses  which  resuk 
from  the  expansions  which  were  preceded  by  the  favoured  coor 
tractions,  when  traversing  the  continuous  part,  will  leave  the 
latter  Mrith  the  same  defect  of  velocity,  and  consequently  describe 
another  unique  trajectory  difierent  from  the  former.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  octave  below  the  principal  note,  therefore,  the 
sheaf  should  be  replaced  by  two  separate  jets. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  impossible  for  the  note  und^ 
consideration  to  cause  the  sheaf  to  disappear ;  in  fact,  this  note 
having  already  a  very  low  pitch — ^at  least  with  respect  to  the  jet 
upon  which  I  operated — its  vibrations  have  a  large  amplitude^ 
and  they  may  act  (§  22)  with  sufficient  energy  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  contractions  in  conflict,  and  thus  leave  only 
thos^  divisions  in  the  jet  which  they  themselves  tend  to  produce, 
in  which  case  all  the  detached  masses  would  necessarily  have  the 
same  normal  velocity. 

Let  us  examine,  in  the  second  place,  the  influence  of  the  fifth 
below  the  preceding  note,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  second  fifth 
below  the  principal  note.  The  vibrations  of  this  note  being 
three  times  less  rapid  than  those  of  the  principal  note,  we  easily 
conclude  that  each  of  the  divisions  which  they  themselves  tend 
to  determine  in  the  jet  comprise  exactly  three  of  the  divisions 
due  to  the  forces  of  figure.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  of  the  three 
expansions  contained  in  this  group  of  divisions,  the  last  has 
behind  it  a  favoured  contraction,  and  before  it  a  contraction  in 
conflict ;  that  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  is  preceded  by  a  favoured 
contraction  and  followed  by  one  in  conflict;  and  lastly,  that  the 
.ittteiiaediate  on&  is  situated  between  two  contractions  in  confli«l 
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irinek  ate  idecitioal  witii  each  other  at  their  reapeotive  originli 
'Aoeording  to  tfais^  the  quantitioB  of  motion  will  necessarily  di9^  ' 
tribute  themselrea  amongst  the  detached  masses  proceeding  from 
Ihese  ihiee  divisions  in  such  a  manner  that,  the  last^  the  firsts 
vnd  the  intorm^diate  one  will  leave  the  continuous  part  with 
vdoeities  respectively  superior^  inferior^  and  equal  to  the  normtil 
yekicity ;  and  a6>  in  consequence  of  the  perfect  regularity  of  the 
vibrations,  exactly  the  same  things  will  take  place  in  each  of  th« 
groups  of  three  divisions^  there  can  only  be  three  different  ve]ot> 
cities  in  the  discontinuous  part«  Hence  if  the  action  of  th« 
vibrations  does  not  entirely  efface  that  which,  before  their  influ*- 
enee,  the  forces  of  figure  exercised  freely,  the  sheaf  will  resolve 
itself  into  three  distinct  jets;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  actioa 
of  forces  of  figure  is  completely  subordinated — which  ought  to 
occur  more  easily  here  than  in  the  case  of  the  octave  below  the 
principal  note,  in  consequence  of  the  still  greater  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations—^there  will,  as  we  have  shown  above,  be  but  one  jet# 

As  to  the  separation  into  two  jets,  which,  according  to  the 
experim^its,  also  occurs  under  the  influence  of  the  note  under 
consideration,  it  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  When  the  action 
of  the  vibrations  preponderates,  and  thus  only  the  divisions  which 
it  determines  are  generated  at  the  contracted  section,  the  latter 
have  a  great  length,  since  each  occupies  the  place  of  three  of  the 
divisions  which  the  forces  of  figure  would  originate ;  but  we 
know*  that  every  liquid  figure^  one  dimension  of  which  is  con- 
siderable with  respect  to  the  two  others,  tends  to  divide  itself 
into  detached  masses :  we  may  assume,  therefore,  that  new  forces 
of  figure  develope  themselves  in  the  divisions  in  question,  pro- 
vided the  acquired  transversal  velocities  are  not  sufficiently  great 
to  oppose  the  same,  and  that  these  new  forces  divide  each  of  the 
divisions  into  two  new  ones  by  forming  a  contraction  in  the 
nviddle;  and  hence,  as  each  of  the  contractions  thus  produced  is 
evidently  in  conflict,  the  reasoning  employed  with  respect  to  the 
octave  below  the  principal  note  shows  that  two  jets  ought  to  be 
obtained. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  the  abnormal  forces  of  figure  just 
considered  cannot  form  more  than  one  contraction  in  each  large 
division ;  for  if  they  formed  two,  so  as  to  divide  each  large  di- 
vision into  three  small  ones,  the  latter  would  have  the  same 
length  as  those  of  the  jet  when  not  submitted  to  the  influence 
of  the  sonorous  instrument ;  but  for  this  to  be  possible,  it  would 
he  necessary  that  the  new  divisions  should  not  experience  more 
resistance  to  their  formation  than  when  every  foreign  action  k 
absent;  for  from  what  takes  place  in  cylindersf*  we  may  con- 


*  Second  Series,  §  85. 
t  Ibid.  §§58  and  59. 
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partea  by  the  vibrations^  constitute  a  resistance  t^df^pej^^iiqp: 

,diYWiQ?Vi;,.,i;i.,;.  ri  -u.^t  ifi  v.-frif    )•;;[?  ,F)-)M[f.rf)n  od  oilji  Iliw  ll 

^^(5^R  pfjth^iyib|i:^ti4^frrCHi4/e%i^^#^«tt^ 
nps}  .^J^ifihi  ,)f  ov|14^W^ft  4[W  <^?^^#*  of 

tP^?i.  fWH)  tj^^ni9rtr^s,,itot4ftjBf?»14(:J» 
;h^ .  |(^,.t>^,f  wpoP^\kjtr')fl9lrtga5«i»«^ 
pftn^oi^s  }qcwpri^^l^<>f fe^iffteM jtl^^)|bi^ 
lye  ^t  itp,twot'^ii^i»^WPal,.fl^W<*tic»vrf 
^ ,      lat  jV^  4jflSef^np^fyrwt^  MfafWt^S'jfer 
the  cxtr^/ni?  e,^p^if^9|,e^b  <3  ^l^^ch^ w^gld^^i^^^il fepfefieen 
a  favpu^ed  land  pppp^d [CW^tr^tic^     S^fc  o^jtlifeoiM  few^4*^ 
vibrations  i,p,  (^^ix^^^ip^h^vmg.^^^^  1^6^ 

that  their  action  ought  always  to  efface  that  of  s^t^jjg^^Sjif)^ 
figure^  aftf)^  p^.tJ^qj?^hw^PfJ«tl>ej^ip^^ 
very  long,  it  ;s,^lsp,jeVideij.t  frpn^y^h^^r)^^;^,,]^^ 
new forqqs o^figur^ jpualj wse^g cw^l^W^^j^TlpiWt  Ab^W 
in  cbnsqquence  oijf  t^e  irqsist^ce^al^.^jay^jiftdi^^i^ 
division  ewiat-piOst^iVje  jijlpr^e?  paf*^  iiylfipli^  i^^rpmJ^ffliWip^.^i 
the  distril^uitipn  of  ,t^e  C9pfllc^,wd.cc^i/^ujprei^,r^         x^t 
gularity  impapted,by'the  vitvatiottS;,  ^^ll,  cp^Y(^rtMtijB.'sbe^f  ^i^ 
three  jets  only. ' .  n^.  ". .  -^  ',.'  ^  ..  '  .     -  .i  i,,.;;:^-/'.  -^';t  oi  '.-mm 
We  have  still  to  consider,  i^  thi^  fOurtJ^-plsfCjij,  th^rff^tipp^  pf 
the  notes  included  between  tb^  octavo  belaw;,tlie,  prinpipal  ^o^ 
and  the  fifth  below  the  former^  ast  well  as  Ujkobj^  bei^ir^cin  t)^  $^ 
and  the  second.octaye  below  the  principal pflt^,,/+Fprtt)^es|B>fli(^^ 
there  is  no  longer  any  simpile  rolatioi;i  bet\|iff^en  .t)^eidi^M>A9 
which  would  result  rcspectiv4y  frpna  the  vibr^tf9M.r^i^(^qi,j^ 
from  the  forces  of  figure. alonief  b^it.itjjWiJ^;  W]^]^p^  id^u^  Jb^C 
admitted,  that  under  th^  mfluence  oif  th^efx^p,^^ 
a  little  below  the  spcind.  fifth,  aha.  i^  ^  jofj^p  wjIp^Biie^jtbg  ^^^1 
of  the  vibrations  does  riot  entirely  tS^(^  ,tpat,:9f  y^Jip.fpi^fls  >pf 
figure,  the  divif^ions  due  to  these  forc^  will  bp[le^tlji[^q^4l  o^^ 
ehortened  a  little  sp  as  to  permit  the.  aWlut^.cpnpuf^^pq 
two  kinds  of  action  at  the  Umits  which, a^pa^^jte.,'t^^ 
aystem^  of  three  of  these  divisipnsiand  Kenc^  .ajs^  jtjbje  r^n^s^^-^ 
blishment  of  the  simple  ratio  pf  S  to  Icorr^sppncjUn^  to,  tl|ejj|ecf^,4 
fifth;  hence  the  resolution  into  three  jeta*  ttn^er,  thi^  jfifiwr^ 
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^i\^  '^^^«i/y^H^)?^l^^i^^  '^^ 


equal  to  that  occupied  by  a  group  of  three  of  ibxi-  8i\Mpiii,^^\xh 
te  ffi^l8r(ife's  cSPfiaity|^^fe6  mt  'it  'ity^iiiia^iAe  these'tWi^  ^oHms 
^ePWei^Upei^dsai  Wd 'cbWl^iWea^  tlierfeVfllbe  fconbtii^feiSde  iTl.tJBfe 


S6u!^'*6ast^fr/' cfo6  TlifiSpt;  tfe^ 

Mfei^  aiifle^^e  lifflftdie^  tit  l^te  fourth,  atidrtv^b'  utid^r  th^  o^f 

ke^flfl!H'abbk'%mtf(Siikl  6^^^^    '  ^''"'  V'"  ^•"^"^■"';;  ''    ^'i 

^6}^^mib^:M^ii^)^U^^^  th^t  the'  vibtd; 

-Kbtis  cbiifmUffic^ietf  t^r.tlie  U^ 

thirleti  ^'iflf6r:|;fi^"*K4rtifec^ssHry'tiia^  shpu}^ 

Kftf^tfp  ^li^gyj'bf  fejbibti^^  bf  iieuttiliziiig  the  distiirluijj^ 

dStiftti'i/^ifetfteWa^id  estaliliffi;  in 'tlbti miccessiv6  riascent  contrac- 
PM.  iJ%.  St  4,  Vol.  14.  No.  95,  Dec.  1857.  2  G 
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tions^  unsymmetricaUy  distributed  inequalities  of  length.  Bnt« 
eveiything  else  being  the  same^  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  the 
vibrations  upon  the  jet  diminishes  with  th^ir  amplitude^  we  can 
conceive  that  above  the  octave  below  the  principal  note  this  action 
was  probably  simply  insu£Scient ;  and  that  if  it  had  been  possible^ 
by  a  more  immediate  transmission^  or  by  a  better  disposition  of 
the  system  of  the  orifice^  to  augment  the  amplitude  of  the  commu* 
nicated  vibrations^  the  three  notes  above  signalized  would  pro- 
bably have  no  longer  been  inactive  with  respect  to  the  sheaf. 
This  will  be  evident  if  we  notice  that  the  vibrations  act  upon  jets 
issuing  obliquely  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  those  descending 
vertically,  and  if  we  remember  that  in  Savart's  experiments, 
mentioned  in  No.  14  of  paragraph  3,  and  explained  in  the  para- 
graphs 21  and  22, — which  experiments  were  arranged  so  as  to 
give  a  great  intensity  to  the  communicated  vibrations — ^the  mode 
of  transformation  imparted  by  the  vibrations  completely  replaced 
that  of  the  forces  of  figure  in  cases  even  where  the  notes  extended 
to  a  fiflh  above  the  principal  note. 

I  have  mentioned  the  possible  influence  of  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  orifice,  because  that  employed  in  my  experiments 
was  imade  in  a  very  thin  plaie*,  and  hence  this  plate  perhaps 
vibrated  with  difficulty  in  unison  with  those  notes  which  had 
jiot  a  low  pitch. 

§  30.  To  complete  our  theoretical  examination  of  the  influ- 
^ence  of  vibrations  upon  jets  of  liquid,  we  have  now  merely  to 
.show  the  connexion  between  theory  and  experiment  with  refer- 
ence to  the  facts  of  No.  17  in  paragraph  3. 

Since  the  principal  note  is  also  that  for  which  the  period  of  a 
vibration  is  equal  to  that  of  the  passage  of  a  contraction  or  an 
expansion  at  the  contracted  section  (§§  5,  12,  and  26),  and 
since,, according  to  experiment,  the  number  of  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  this  note  diminishes  as  the  direction  according  to 
which  the  jet  issues  deviates  more  from  the  descending  vertical, 
the  number  of  nascent  contractions  and  expansions,  and  hence 
the  number  of  nascent  divisions,  passing  the  contracted  section 
in  a  given  time  must  also  diminish.  But  as  the  velocity  of 
efflux  is  sensibly  independent  of  the  direction  according  to  which 
it  takes  place,  the  number  of  divisions  generated  in  a  given  time 
cannot  diminish  notably  except  by  an  augmentation  in  the  length 
of  these  nascent  divisions ;  thus  under  the  same  charge  and  with 
the  same  orifice  the  nascent  divisions  become  elongated  as  the 
direction  of  efflux  deviates  more  from  the  descencQng  vertical. 
This  result  may  be  immediately  deduced  from  the  hypothesis  in 
paragraph  2 ;  for  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  a  jet  descending  ver- 
tically tends  to  become  thinner  in  consequence  of  the  accelera- 
*  It  was  only  about  half  a  xniiHmetre  in  thickn€is9. 
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.tion  due  to  gravity,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vertically  ascending  jet 
tends  to  become  thicker  in  consequence  of  the  retardation  due 
to  the  same  cause ;  and  since,  according  to  the  hypothesis  in 
question,  and  the  therein  assumed  dependence  between  the  divi- 
sions, the  thinning  of  the  vertically  descending  jet  determines  a 
diminution  in  the  length  of  the  nascent  divisions,  the  thickening 
of  the  vertically  ascending  jet  ought,  for  the  same  reason,  to  de- 
termine an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  nascent  divisions; 
whence  it  follows,  that  as  the  direction  of  efflux  passes  gradually 
from  the  first  to  the  second  of  these  cases,  the  nascent  divisions 
will  become  elongated  by  degrees. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  No.  under  discussion,  between 
the  descending  vertical  and  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  jet 
ihe  depression  of  its  principal  note  is  inconsiderable,  but  becomes 
greater  between  the  latter  and  the  vertically  ascending  direction, 
which  necessitates  the  same  relations  between  the  elongations  of 
the  nascent  divisions.  This  fact  flows  also  from  the  hypothesis 
of  paragraph  2 ;  for  the  vertically  ascending  jet,  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  velocity  of  the  liquid,  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  become  thick  (especially  at  its  upper  extre- 
mity), than  has  the  vertically  descending  jet  to  become  thin  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  contracted  section ;  hence,  in  virtue 
of  the  same  mutual  dependence  of  the  divisions,  when  the  jet, 
issuing  first  in  a  horizontal  direction,  is  made  to  approach  the 
ascending  vertical,  the  successive  increments  in  the  length  of  the 
nascent  divisions  ought  to  be  much  greater  than  when  the  jet, 
starting  from  the  vertically  descending,  gradually  approaches  the 
horizontal  direction. 

Observed  facts  being  thus  connected  in  a  necessary  manner 
with  the  hypothesis  of  paragraph  2,  serve  reciprocally  to  confirm 
the  latter;  and  it  was  to  these  facts  that  we  alluded  when,  in 
paragraph  2,  we  intimated  that  the  hypothesis  in  question  was 
supported  by  experimental  results. 

§  31.  In  concluding  the  Second  Series,  we  announced  that  in 
the  present  one,  after  having  completed  that  which  relates  to  jets 
of  Uquid,  we  should  treat  of  the  other  figures  of  equilibrium 
besides  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  ex- 
tending our  memoir  too  much,  we  have  resolved  to  reserve  this 
subject  for  future  series*. 

*  At  the  end  of  the  above  memoir  the  author  adds  a  note,  wherein  he 
briefly  describes  the  researches  of  Hagen,  BiUet-S^,  Dejean  and  Magnus, 
which  appeared  during  the  interval  between  the  puhlications  of  his  own 
second  and  third  series  of  Researches.  His  last  memoir,  however,  "  On 
the  recent  Theories,"  &c.,  which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  October  1856,  rendera  the  translation  of  this  note  here  unnecessary.-^ 
Traks. 
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LII.  OnthePtin^pk  of  Vieoi^.:^bmi^,Mni0n:jPtwmprmi 
form^  pfBlMmh&:/mprQtur^  Beiemks.cf  plan0r^QhrkU\UsUj> 

rpHE  ^dvaiitegea  of'ihe  fi6niiicfttiid  ¥b<mlb  of  cfal(^6pdti^diA: 
JL  coveted  'by  the  late  Mt-.  Ntebi;ift  'Maky^of  4^4kt6i*&tlflg 
e3tperini<5Qt9^  of*  physferil  <6pltes^  are  feiriiliar  to  'Bifdfet  %lte  -have 
tried  eicporittiettts  on  the  pokritation' of '  light;.  '^  Tbfe^tl4tl6ryw)f 
the  mode  of  Aetkm  of  this  th<tob  -by  otie*  ef  the  d^itf^ly  i^ftft^t^ 
^ayft  undergding'  Wkl  reflexloto,  hdd  te<yt  howe^et*  beetiV^blfehe^i 
thut  I  ai(iawttr^'of;  before  it ^^i^  ih  my  eiperiinfeiikl'^ei^ 
tis©  on  jPhy)B{caliOpti<«i  piiblishM  fti^e  ttutuma  'dMto  3^^^^! 
8lthdtij|hl  had- gif^n  that  eXplinstidn^'to  myfridiiiJs 'ft^ iM^ 
yean  pafit.i^  The^  erpknation' i^  as  follows  :-^A;  i*ay  6flight^  ^ 
tering:  a  ftkoe  of  calcareous  crystal;  liiecomes  sepairtit^  XtMi  tw 
ray»  pollBiriaed  in  planes  at  right '^^krit<^;«adfa^l{h^i^J^ittld& 
NicoPs  rhomb  ono: of  the86  feHst'sb  obliquely  up6<i-li^cbiiiMdii 
8111^6  of  thbfdiystiil  and  a^eettien*  of  CahadabalSto  ^^\k^ 
totally  tedSocied  Ahd  thrown  sfslde,  •  wliilst  the  6thfe!*'triat^8fel^  thfe 
film  of  ceiiieht/i>As6fe&  through  th^'  spar  -b^^hid^it^'iiid^fe^ 
^mer^es'freni'tbe'rfieBfib  =a^  a  t'av 'polaritfed iii  bhJ'^ttei^'A 
boam  of  light  pdsSing  thi^ough  'the  rkoinb  iii  tllife^iaititiei) 
becoming  plafoe-jpolarized  and  of  great  brig^tnesis'  »^i!!hbut^^otil*, 
the  rhomb  is  Srf  eoiitmual  use' in  optiitjal  experiments.^ '  Mj-Fdu^ 
eauk  has,  it  apjiears,  adopted  thii  explanatioto,' aiid  brourfitft 
before  the  iBritish  Association'  at 'the  !ate^ 'Meeting  te  iJufemy,'^ 
well  as  the  itek'tn  of  rhomb  Which  I  described  in  th6  iaWb*iialiidcl 
treatise,  with  air, in  place  6f  Canada  balsatnb^t^eeil'.'th:e;fcoitoy^ 
nent  prisms:- ■■  ''"  '■  '    -•  "'  '-'.         ^.'/ J-r'-.  ■!.:/  • '■■: 

On  ^xaihining  a' NidoPa  rhdtiib 'of  lihfe  origingQ  foriri,^  Wlbe 
found  to^  be  like  fig.  1,  whew  two  Iftie  i^knVs  of  fealcT^^i-  m 


''.(■:    (',-:_      I 


;-] 


cemented 


together -wkh  Canada  balsaip  in  the  common. 
'  -  *  "CbfalWiiiAcaiei  }iyxU  iutEor.^  ' 


surface 
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W^|i)i^^*e^|tbouW^ghtftaSig^ 

the  same  section  as  in  fig.  1  -    Ifeft  'S  ^  b6  tf  ife/ iof  ligltt'  4t^ring 

tfeft  r^§?pl>)Mb*i(^i^fiS«l*J*te#)^iSrr*b^.i*)^l^.  .r^lwJi*Wi  SdM  in 

liy  A«i;tbeisngfe,5rf;ip^ijfie  lOJi  il*!^  fi^^mft-^jf  faat^:  *^  itflayitbd^^ 
g^^  ^t^ih9}mm^^ 'P?^^5 M\t9.»tl|§, Ca#^  fc(«Ji»^*ji !bttt>  will 
fe  >  tp^Jljq  jr6fl9Pt;/&.i-a  W^fes  ito..  t'he,?^l€g,^jg^Qmeti:i»l  jOptic^, 
^►^iqaift8?iPfi^9;filfti^^ls2^^?ki?J<psf,r^^ 

1^^ ,  wc^i^^0(  ^^,,a^liip)xgli  it.hw  iiipi^..refi?^^v$.pcjw«r]thai^  cater 
fip^y;fpj?jtbe|f^ya€«4w^0  ^^y  wljiieji  it  p^08,in4fertltt»)directioiiir; 
a*4jtfe«  ^riw>Tdi|i^y.T?ay.,D[^y.p^  ^d  ii|yper 

fiTis]ip,y'^i^{(^e{  ^ta^,.i\fbQ^  cpMh^  /fcbe'  p^p^t  dir^tiow.:  -with 
yflB^ teiihf f opitip.ajsis. of  J;he:^rj[»fcaJ|-.  ; *N<^w Cfmada'Wsakia.liaa 
J^een^fpflwpd^j^^  y^ry, ^oite, restive  .iijd^:ffo*arl:52^  l'i54l>, 
.tji^^^e  pirttij^g  f^(rrFf fl' 538 rfojr  aaii  -ayfaragi^jrefr^ctive index ;  also 
Tfjr  ,(i^^oT9p3]f ,  ^'9u%  ,M.  Mp-W^.  meii)Sm-^i  lefcl/A'^=.l*l6&4S  be  thfe 
q^V^teiV/t  reft^iyjB  uadeXifor.  tli^.  jOrdiAW^y.  if?iy,.  fittd  lei  /*%  be  tbe 
J;ef^1aK*iv^!i^d^x.fQf  thfii.e^  whioh 'yariee  from 

.l.*65'li3,,at  it9  msppjnum,  value  to.  1*4^^  at  .its;  ^nimjuim  value. 
•Tbe  lui^ifecof^s  ,su?fpf<?j^  f^p  Jight  racHating  jaromad  ^/liutnitious 
.pgint.wthiif  ibeewt^ljlrliake  i]xp  ^orpa^  of  .a  $pher0,a»d  an  obv- 
iate spheroid,  with  their  common  axis  the  optic  axisof.the  cry- 
stal, ^ai^d  tbe  ray  velocity  is  inversely  propo^rtional  tp  the  refract- 
ive ipxji^x.;  i^o:i;hat  if  a^ and b  are^respectiviely  the Qiajor andminor 
axes  of  the  ellipse  which  generates  the  spheroid  by  its  revolution 
round  the  axis,  "^  the  angle  which  an  extraordinary  ray  makes 
with  the  major  axis,  and  p  the  corresponding  radius  vector,  we 
have  from  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  to  the  centre, 

=  6 

^      >v/l-e2cos2e' 

and  ^  — * 

/^■"P'     _____ 
/.  fi^^isfiQ  \/l  — e* cos^  ^; 

putting  5=0,  we  have  p=:a,  and 

'    '       ■ '    ■     .-.  ^,=l-6543  Vl  --19605  cos*  ccJ 
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To  find  the  critical  angles  for  the  two  rays  as  they  fall  upon 
the  Canada  balsam^  we  have  the  law  of  SneUius  if  s  is  the  angle 
of  emergence,  i  the  angle  of  incidence  within  the  medium, 

.    -     sini 
smrs 1 

.  /^ 

and  when  t  is  90°  as  its  highest  value,  we  have  t'  the  critical 

angle,  which  is  found  from 

•     7      1 

smr=  -. 

When  the  rays  pass  from  one  medium  to  another,  /a  becomes 
the  relative  refractive  index  for  those  media,  and  in  the  above 
formula  is  the  quotient  of  the  absolute  refractive  index  for  the 
medium  in  which  the  ray  passes,  divided  by  that  for  the  medium 
into  which  it  emerges ;  therefore  we  have  for  the  ordinary  ray, 

_/Xo_  1*6548 
^     fte""  1-588' 


for  the  extraordinary  ray. 


—  /^g  ^  A*o  ^1  ""g^  cQs^  6 

The  former  is  greater  than  unity,  and  t'  in  sinf'=-  has  a  de- 
finite value,  which  is  found  to  be 

i'=68^  23'. 
The  latter,  when  0  is  small,  is  less  than  unity,  and  -  greater 

than  unity,  and  there  can  be  no  critical  angle;  therefore  the  rays 
will  pass  into  the  Canada  balsam  at  all  angles  of  incidence 
upon  it.  —        . 

Whilst  ^  —  ^'^^"^^^^os*^  ..'  ,,  .^      ... 

vymisi  — 5L_ remains  less  than  unity,  this 

will  occur;  arid  when  it  equals  unity,  i'  will  be  90°.  To  find 
0  when  this  happens,  we  have 


/^e_-._/^0V^l-"g^C0S^g 

which  gives  5=33°  43'. 

Now  if  hfy  fig.  3,  be  a  natural  force  of  the  crystal,  the  optic 
axis*  makes  an  angle  45°  20'  with  it;  and  adding  90°— 83°  48' 
=56°  17'  to  it,  we  have  45°  20'  + 56°  17  =  101°  37'.  If  the 
angle  a  bf  were  this  value,  an  extraordinary  ray  falling  upon  the 

*  Huygen's  TraiUde  la  Lumike,  p.  98.'. 
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surface  of  the  Canada  balsam  nearly  parallel  to  ft  a  would  pass 
into  it,  and  a  fortiori  at  smaller  angles  of  incidence.  If  the 
angle  a  bf  equals  90°  nearly,  as  in  the  older  form  of  Nicol's 
rhomb,  and  the  ordinary  ray  k  o  makes  the  critical  angle  of  inci- 
dence at  0  equal  to  68°  23',  and  the  extraordinary  ray  an  angle 
about  6°43(y  less  than  that,  this  latter  will  be  transmitted,  whilst  the 
ordinary  ray  is  reflected;  and  this  will  continue  whilst  the  angle 
of  incidence  of  the  extraordinary  ray  increases  from  68°  23'— 6^*40' 
=  61^  43'  to  the  critical  angle  of  the  extraordinary  ray.  If  i" 
be  this  critical  angle,  we  have 


flc^ 


and 
which  give 


^=45°  20'-(90°-i")=i^'-44°  40', 
f"=82°  43' nearly; 


then  82°  43'-6r  43'=21°  0'  within  the  crystal. 

^  If  the  refraction  were  ordinary  refraction,  multiplying  this  by 
1*5,  we  should  have  the  corresponding  angle  in  air  31°  30';  but 
the  true  angle  of  the  incident  pencil  would  require  to  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  properties  of  the  extraordinary  rays,  since  these 
furnish  the  transmitted  beam  which  is  plane-polarized.  The 
angle  31°  30'  is  more  than  the  visible  angle  of  the  polarized  beam 
in  the  old  form  of  NicoFs  rhomb,  and  also  of  the  dumpy  rhombs 
now  much  used;  but  the  Canada  balsam  employed  for  cement 
may  be  more  dense  than  the  average  taken  in  the  computations. 
The  pair  of  large  dumpy  rhombs  which  I  have  had  for  many 
years  in  common  use,  as  well  as  a  rhomb  of  the  old  form,  furnish 
a  beam  of  polarized  light  of  only  about  27°  for  green  light,  and 
larger  for  blue,  but  less  than  this  for  red  light. 

From  the  above  discussion  it  is  clear  that  the  separation  of  the 
polarized  rays  is  efiected  by  the  first  prism  a  bf  and  the  second 
part  of  the  rhomb  abg  has  only  to  transmit  the  extraordinary 
ray  after  it  has  passed  through  the  film  of  Canada  balsam.  I 
therefore  propose  that  the  second  prism  shall  be  of  glass,  which 
is  much  easier  to  work  than  calc-spar,  and  the  best  quality  of 
calc-spar  has  sometimes  been  very  scarce. 

In  my  descriptive  and  experimental  treatise  on  Physical  Optics, 
p.  31, 1  have  described  another  form  of  rhomb  which  I  had  tried 
many  years  ago,  with  air  in  place  of  Canada  balsam  between  the 
prisms,  and  those  of  much  smaller  angles  than  NicoFa  rhomb,  so 
that  a  much  broader  beam  of  polarized  light  could  be  obtained. 
I  now  propose  that  the  prism  nearest  the  eye  shall  be  of  glass, 
and  the  rhomb  will  then  be  like  M.Biot's  double-image  rhomb, 
only  with  air  between  the  two  prisms  instead  of  Canada  balsam^ 
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tinA  the  'angles  of.  tfa«  ipvimui  as  investigaited  below.  In  '%.''34 
M  achdhe  the!  plate  of  air  between  a  pri«nl  of  eato^spar  a  eb  d  efyi' 
atid  a  like  pmm  of  glas*  aebdkk.    Now  if  %.  4> TepveaenU' a' 

'    ■    ■'  •'     Fig'^a.  ■■•■■■    Tig.4;- 

,  ■  ■      '  h 


principal  section  of  tlie  rhomb,  ah  being  the  sectiiori  of  the'plati 
of  .air,  a  ray  of  light  Sr  being  incident  nearly  pei^enflibulm;^  at 
r  om.thp  surface  J^  will  furnish  an  ordinary  ray  ro  and'  ari  extra- 
prdinary  ray  re  with  the  angle  erp  betw^n  them  nejii^^  ^  w. 
iTJien  if  the  ordinary  ray  falls  at  the  critical  angle  37°  ISS^'an'fi 
,ai;iy  higher  angles,  it  will  be  totally  reflected  anfiilii*o'w1i'a'^dc'  as 
0^  in  the  figure,  The  critical  angle  for  the  exiraordinary- "i^idy 
will  depend  upon  the  inclination  of  A  a  to  the  opti6,  axi^,'  if  We 
take  bj  a  natural  face  of  ci-ystal,  and'the  angle  a  i^^cixiA  ta  ^*, 
iv.e  fipd.the  critical  anglq  t"  from  the  expression  '  .  ^    "  ,  "'  :" 

.    -i/fo^l^^-cos^e,      .  ..s  ,■,,.  ,„td.i 

where  0  is  measured  from  the  major  axis,  qf  th^.^^nei^tir^gjejllipse 

of  the  oblate  spheroid,  the  angle  the  minor  axis  makes  witb  bf 

being  45°  2(y,  . 

\    Ir^  fig.  5,  let  a  b  and  6/  be  as  in 

fig.  4,  let  J  n  be  perpendicular  to 

a  5 ;  let  i  A  be  the  direction  of  the 

<yptie  axis  and  minor  axis  of  the 
'ellipse, iB  that df  th6 ms^jor  axis, 
'and  ^f  the  dil^ction' of  the  extra- 

or*riary  ray ,'  *then  the  angle 

te?angJe,B6^; '^wl^JJgier  iwF^if',. 

therefore 'tf=^arigle.r*.B?=pi"-f&°.aOVarid'.       •  Y 

'■''.  '•'!?■     '  •'     '■••   '    <60449  ■     •  -i 


Fig.  S. 


[fl  i 


•  r  'f -^ 


which  gives  i"  abottt  89^  88^^ 
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^rSjjBklefiflie  .crititt^llajivglei^oij  the  QncURaryit^Jas^ 3^?°. J!J!i  mi 
Tv^^a  \the  ondipacjri;lighii;4»ipBWUC^  ,tl>,  iiwtdeiig6:totiil. reflexion 
ttftCKtBaoijdbferyjijjinwtos  ao.'^^gkpf^  widjiiiGe  $7/il2f+H6°-fU)' 
=80°  82',  w§  h^^e  the  range  between  this  apd,  3p°'82'  within 
the  crystal  giving  a  pencil  of  the  angle  9%  whicKis  sufficient  to 
furnish  convenientlyf  a  broad  beam  of  polarized' light.  From 
the  natu^je  of  the  double  refraction,  the  angular  separation  of 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  diminishes,  as  they  approach 
the  optic  axis^  and  they  coincide  when  in  that  direction ;  and 
hence  tlie  incident  and  emergent  beams,^ when, both  the  prisnjs 
are  of  calc-spar  and  similar,  subtend  angles  of  only  about  8*^  to  9**. 
When  one^of  the  prisma  is  of  glass,  we  have  oth^r  properties 
to  consider,  arid  have  diflferent  results  as  the  glass  or.9par  is  turned 
towards  the  e(ye,  when  the  rhomb  is  Used  as  an  analyse^^  When 
the  spar  is  tut  alon^  the  optic  axis,  and  the  li^ht  is  incident 


plane  with  the  or£?iVwiry  rayfe^trfeiisiaiitted. 


LIII.  On  the  Bpne-springs  of  C/ieshit^e^  By,  AxjQ^STtrs  BEAt- 
CHAMP  I^oRTHCOTE,  F.C.^..,\SenioY  Assistant  ifi' the  Royal 
College  of  Chem^try^.  r  i,   .  ,      ,    / 

THE  existence  of  ^alt  deposits  in  Cbesjiiv;^,  ?ii?4iPf^]the  ^riite- 
springs  which  flow frdm  thQw^J^a^^ifrpm  ti^.l^^^rl^p^Ji  l^i^oric 
periods  exercise4  a  very  peculiar/ inflUenqQij^pWiiJihpjecQnpmic 
feglture^  of  that  ,Q0unty.  It  appe^jcs  ix^m  ittAif^coi^  f^i^  J^W^^s- 
day,  that  salt  wa^  even  then  on^(Of  4:he  ppncip^l  aijticles^of  its 
cbmmerce, an4\that  at  a  period  anterior  to  the NormanConquest 
it  brought  in  a  considerable  iW^eniie  td'i;hte'<5i*6wn^5  for  la^  early 
as  the  time  of  EdwaifdJthe^ Confessor,  itM  Wijche^:^  they  iwere 
called,  are  stated  to  haVJs  ibeien  very  productive,  and  the  tolls 
levied  upoif,^]ie^mo«^ut^9.^(f^lt»fold,wpreF<liVitte^  in  the  pro- 

*  Communicated  bJ^tii^^lrtlHMft:'.?  .  '\  >  m\-     [ 
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portion  of  two-thirds  to  the  king  and  one^^third  to  the  Earl  of 
Chester.  Upon  the  Conqueror's  accession^  the  earldom  was 
given  to  Hugh  Lupus,  his  nephew ;  but  the  property  attached 
to  it  had  diminished  in  value ;  for  it  is  recorded  that  the  salt- 
works at  Middlewich  and  Nantwich,  which  under  the  Saxon  rule 
had  produced  a  rental  of  £16  per  annum,  had  fallen  into  com- 
plete disuse;  and  that  those  at  Nantwich,  from  which  an  annual 
income  of  £20  had  been  derived,  were  almost  as  much  neglected, 
for  out  of  eight  salt-works  which  had  formerly  flourished  at  this 
latter  place,  one  only  was  at  that  time  in  operation.  This  period 
of  depression  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration,  for  shortly 
afterwards  a  partial  recovery  had  taken  place,  since  the  Nantwich. 
salt-works  are  spoken  of  as  being  let  to  farm  by  the  Crown  at 
£10,  the  Middlewich  at  25  shillings,  and  the  Northwich  at  85 
shillings  per  annum*.  It  is  thought  probable  that  at  this  period 
the  chief  export  of  Cheshire  salt  was  to  Wales,  for  the  Welsh 
gave  to  Nantwich  the  name  of  Hellath  Wen,  or  the  white  salt- 
pit  ;  much  export  trade  could  not  have  been  carried  on,  for  very 
long  after  this  date,  the  salt  manufacture  of  Cheshire  did  not 
exceed  the  consumption  of  the  county  itself,  and  a  few  of  its  im- 
mediately adjoining  neighboursf. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  importance  of  places  decreases 
in  course  of  time  through  the  efiect  of  influences,  at  first  appa- 
rently but  slightly  adverse,  becoming  under  somewhat  altered 
circumstances  highly  detrimental.  Nantwich  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  early  history  held  the  first  rank  among  the  salt- 
producing  towns; — there  were  situated  the  brine-pits  which 
Henry  III.  stopped  up  in  order  to  distress  the  Welsh  by  cutting 
off  their  supply  of  that  necessary  article  of  food ;  and  when  this 
embargo  upon  the  commercial  activity  of  the  town  was  with- 
drawn, we  find  it  far  surpassing  its  former  self  in  the  energy  of 
its  undertakings.  This  increasing  prosperity  and  wealth  con- 
tinued until  it  reached  a  culminating  point,  from  which  it  has 
ever  since  gradually  but  irretrievably  descended.  It  seems  to 
have  attained  its  summit  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  for 
Leland  states  that  at  that  time  Nantwich  contained  300  salt- 
works :  their  reduction  then  began,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  their  number  had  decreased  to  216, 
whilst  in  1624  they  had  dwindled  nearly  to  150.  The  cause  of 
this  declension  was  want  of  water-carriage,  Nantwich  being  un- 
fortunately situated  beyond  that  point  of  the  Weaver  up  to  which 
it  was  navigable;  a  more  advantageous  locality  was  therefore 
sought  for;  the  banks  of  the  river  were  exammed,  and  other 
springs  found  in  more  favoured  situations,  possessing  moreover, 

*  Lysons'  Magna  Britawnia,  vol.  ii.  part  2.  p,  408  (1810). 
t  Ibid.  i^.  408,  409. 
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in  addition  to  superiority  of  position^  the  no  less  important  ad-' 
vantage  of  greater  concentration.  From  the  date  of  that  dis- 
covery the  salt  manufacture  in  Nantwich  steadily  declined, 
although  the  inhabitants  still  repaired  annually  on  Ascension 
day  to  the  *'01d  Biat,''  their  most  ancient  salt-pit,  and  adorning 
it  with  flowers,  ribands,  and  green  boughs,  they  danced  round 
it  to  their  rustic  music,  and  sung  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for 
ihe  blessing  of  the  brine.  This  old  custom  was  discontinued 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  for  the  blessing  which  they 
celebrated  was  fast  leaving  them.  In  1810*  one  salt- work  only 
existed  in  the  town,  and  that  is  now,  I  am  told,  doine  entirely 
away  with  and  the  pit  closed.  But  while  Nantwich  has  been 
thus  descending  in  the  scale,  Middlewich  and  North wich  have 
been  increasing  in  importance;  and  along  the  lines  of  water 
communication,  the  rivers  Weaver  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  river  Wheelock,  other  places  have 
sprung  up  from  time  to  time.  Of  these  the  most  important 
appear  to  be, — Winsford  on  the  Weaver  considerably  below  Nant- 
wich, Marston  and  Winnington  on  the  same  stream  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Northwich,  and  Anderton  somewhat 
nearer  the  river^s  mouth ;  whilst  on  the  Wheelock,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sandbach,  several  works  of  great  consequence  have  been  esta- 
blished. A  few  statistics  will  show  the.  immense  increase  which 
this  branch  of  manufacture  has  undergone  within  a  comparatively 
short  period*  Within  the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1810  the 
amount  of  salt  produced  in  Northwich  is  said  to  have  doubled, 
and  the  annual  average  of  white  or  manufactured  salt  sent  down 
the  Weaver  from  Winsford  and  Northwich  during  that  period  was 
139,317  tons  t;  this  appears  to  have  been  the  entire  amount 
shipped  on  the  Weaver,  and  is  therefore  comparable  with  the 
total  quantity  of  white  salt  J  (as  distinguished  from  rock-salt) 
which  was  carried  down  that  river  in  the  year  1832,  which 
amounted  to  383,669  tons,  and  which  by  the  year  ending 
April  5, 1856,  had  increased  to  709,514  tons. .  With  this,  other 
accounts  agree ;  for  Lyson  states  that  in  1805-1806  the  total 
annual  produce  of  the  Cheshire  brine-pits,  those  of  Nantwich  and 
Frodsham  excepted,  was  16,590  tons ;  whilst  at  the  present  time, 
single  manufacturers,  such  as  Mr.  Blackwell  of  Wheelock,  cmd 
Messrs.  Kay  of  Winsford,  produce  respectively  70,000  tons,  and 
from  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  salt  per  annum. 

The  salt  which  is  now  produced  in  Cheshire  is  made,  I  under- 
stand, exclusively  from  natural  brine-springs ;  but  it  has  formerly 
at  various  times  been  obtained  by  dissolving  rock-salt  in  water 

*  Lysons'  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  ii.  part  2.  p.  703. 
t  Lysons'  Magna  Britanma. 
.  t  Ure's  Diotiouary  of  Arta  and  Manuf«ctureB,  drd  edit.  p.  1091. 
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part  of  th^  vast  fciport  of  Ciitshir^.  '  Moi*e  than  thTee-Jfotift'ps  \  ^ 
the  tbtbl  amount  of  salt  p'roduced  is^  iisfed,  forfdreigii  'c6ilsUnip| 
tioh '; '  and  of  the  retijtaining'  fotirth/a  coiisid^afe^e  Jibttjfoili'  i^  ^- 
ployed  ill  the  supply  of  the  Btftish  fehbrf^/  'It^d^.'WMi^ 
oWy^  attained 'it^  rieptotdition  aftier  ia  soinev^h&i  seveire' ^liuggW 
with  foreign'  cdmiietrtotB ;  fof  in-  the  yeahr  tStO] '  Mif. "  'Heiiipr^^ 
found  it  necessaijr  tp  set  forth  an  kpology  for"  British"  ^alt'  ^ 
an  agent  in  curing  prdVisions'in  no  ivaV  mfbrfbr  ti'liliit  |it*fe. 
pared  from  sea-water  by  evaporation  on  tie  shores  of  th^  Medi^ 
teryaneany  and  to  deprecate  the  folly  tif  Gredt  Britahiinexpendi 
ing  large  sums  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  an  ai'ticle,  whicH 
she  possessed  the  means^  beyond  almost  any  other  country  iti 
Europe,  of  drawing  from  her  own  interned  resources,  I*orta- 
nately  these  j^emonstr^fnces  were  not  addressed  in  vniii,  atid't^his 
country  soon  ceased  to  neglect  hex*  native  produce,  aiirf  to  ihiriori 
that  from  abroad  which  she  had  in  such  abundance  a^d  of  buc1| 
excellent  Quality  at  home.  '   '  '    ..         ■     -  ■     -'^ 

The  great  means/ however/of  extending  thfe  salt  fi^^de'tii'thi^ 
country,  has  been  thie  griadual  improvement  in  theniolle  of  r^tisin^ 
and  evaporating  the  brine.  Originally,  in  the  eariy  d^ys  of  the 
manufacture,  the  method  of  obtaining  salt  froni  the  brine  by 
evaporation  was  unlnown;  and  its  preparatioii  cbnsisted  pnly  in 
pouring  the  brine  upon  burning  branches  of  oak  and  hazel^  fronl 
the  ashes  of  which  the  deposited  salt  was  afterwards  cojlcctedl 
At  length,  however,  the  plan  of  evaporation  was  devised;  but  for 
a  long  tiuie  W<l)Od  was  the  only  fuel,  of  which  such  imriiertse  (j[uan:r 
tities  were  ctosumed  at  the  salit-»workB  in  Droit^ich  it  the  tiin^ 
of  Camden,  that  he  represents  Feckenham  Forest  and  the  lidgh^ 
bouring  woods'  as  becoming  perceptibly  thinner  ahd  thinner  d^^ 
by  day.  This  havoc  sfeems 'to  have  been  continued  •  notwith- 
standing until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  'when  the 
gradual  introduction  of  coal  superseded  the  tuore  jinmitive  kind 
of  fiielf.  In  the  methods  adopted  in  raising  the  brine,  gre^t  altei*i 
ation  also  has  taken  place  in  the  lapse  of  time ; '  at  North  wich,  in 
Camden^s  time,  a  pit  existed  which  furnished  an  abundant  supply, 
but  the  way  in  which  it  was  brought  to  the  surf&cfe  i^as'  crude  in 
the  extreme :  the  pit  was  provided  with  fetairs,  by  ineaniS  of  whicli 
men  descended  with  leathern  buckets;  these  thfey filled %ith  thi 
water,  and  then  ascending  emptied  their  contents  into  trotighs, 

*  Phil.  TraAs.  Royal  Soc.  1810,  p.  89. 

t  Holland's  General  View  of  the  Agricultore  of  Clieshire,  p.  71* 
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which  $eivf;4  f^8.  Teaeryop»jfor  the  wicb-bQuses*.  From  manual 
lafcK)ur!.tliey  passed  to. the  eoiplpymetit  of  hor§e$  for  thifi  purpose ; 
y^atjEjr-powerand  w^  were. subsequently  used;  but  all  have 

bj^qjri  sUper^edeiJ  of  late  year?  by.the  superior  efficieucy  of  the 
pt^^npiTengjIjae/,  ,Tbe|  w^  evaporatioahave  also  undergone 

yast  ^xi^eJnsji.on,  an^  improvement.  Lq  early  times  this  p;roce?s  was 
cpnducteS  In  spaall  leaden  vessels,  ai^  of  which  t^ey  b^idin  every 
house  in  Naritwich,  and  the  salt  was  removed  by  women  with  littfe 
woode;a  Tates^  placed  in  baskets,  and  drained  f.  Theae  six  leaden 
^aris  were  a;fterwards  exchanged  for  four  iron  ones,  about  6 
inqhes  in  depth  and  of  a  surface  of  about  a  square  yard/  capable 
of  holding  the  same  contents  as  the  original  leaden  vessels.  .  The 
Iinute4  extent  pf  the  operations  thu?  conducted  diminishes  our 
wonder  at  the  great  proportion  of  wich-houses  existing  at  these 
pjaces  during  the  middle  ages^  and'SQ.fai-  surpassing  the  number 
^p  operation  at  the  pre^ieat  day.  Even  sq  recently  a^  a  century 
|ijgo^  the  largest  pani?  at  Northwiqh  .were  pnJy  20;  feet  Ipng  by  9 
ox  JO  broad  .^  whilst  those  employed  forty  years  sincp  had  a  super*, 
ficies!  oJf  600,  800,  and  1000  feet^  with  a  depth  of  from  16  to  18 


16|^0  feeit  pf  surface.  The  h^t  is  gpnexally  applied  directjiy  by 
the  duft  of  frpm  one  to  three  furnaces,  placed  lat  one  extremity 
of  the  pan,  but,  u^  the  works  pf  Messrs,  Kay  of  Winsford,  I 
jfeund  part  of  the,  evaporation  conducted  upon  a  different  prin- 
js^pj^ :,  a  small. lypp  pan,  heated  by  a  furnace  ixx  the  prdinary  way, 
|s  made  to  .9Qminunicate  ^y  a  narrow  channel,  with  a  brick-  or 
t^aj-pnedlJasinj  this. again  ia  in  connexion  w;ith  others  of  the 
i'ame  description  disppsed  around  a  centre,  and  lastly,  one  is 
arrived a|;  immediately  adjoining . the  first-mentioned  iron  pan; 
jthq  brine,  ip  b?re  by  a  yery  simple  Jdnd  of  pump  transferred  to 
the  heated  dron  ve^sel^  by  .which  means  the  Jevel  of  the. liquid  in 
the  bricli  basins  h  kept  constantly  below  that  in  the  original 
ditartlngrplafie,,  ^nd  thus  a  .continual  circulatioia  of  the  brine  is 
;paintaii;ied.  .  ,.        •     »  . 

r  In  th^  j)repa;ratipn  of  salt  frpm  brine,  yaripus  substances  have 
bepa  at  4iffereni^  itimieaad^ed  from  the  idea,  of  ^ 
|ity,o^tbe,'p?;pduct-  tliitil  recent  tim^  it  was  thpught,  that  during 
t^,^v^poratipni?f.;|a  solution  of  chhjride  pf  sodiujp,.hy*' 

a^oefalorip  a9id  was  e^elled,  and  soda  foi:med:  this  doubtless  arose 
jirom^tlii,^  4wffP^ition  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  contained 
j^  the  brine  with  whi<?h.the  experiments  wero  mad6,T-9ii  evolu- 
tion,p^aqidv^^ours  ihapftg  been,  probabjy  observpd  during  the 
*  Holland's  Agriculture  of  Cbeghire,  p.  48. 
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incipient  drying  of  the  salt.  In  Order  to  counteract  this  supposed 
.  evil^  acids  were  added,  and  it  was  imagined  that  the  excellence  of 
the  Dutch  salt  was  due  to  a  skilful  admixture  of  whey  which  the 
manufacturers  were  alleged  to  make  with  their  brine  during  the 
evaporation^  which  prevented  the  injurious  effects  of  the  free  alkali. 
Another  very  favourite  class  of  adjuncts  has  always  consisted  of 
substances  which  contain  constituents  possessed  of  the  property 
of  coagulating  upon  the  application  of  heat,  which  clarify  a  liquid 
by  entangling  all  suspended  particles  of  solid  matter  in  the  meshes 
of  their  coagulum,  and  carry  them  vdth  it  as  it  rises  to  the  sur- 
face. Those  substances  which  contain  albuminous  or  gelatinous 
matters  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  are  constantly 
used  in  a  variety  of  manufactures  for  the  attainment  of  this  end. 
Blood,  white  of  egg,  glue  and  cows'  or  calves'  feet  have  long  been 
used  in  this  way  in  salt-making.  In  1670  the  Nantwich  salt- 
makers  are  described  as  mixing  twenty  gallons  of  brine  with  two 
quarts  of  blood,  and  adding  about  two  quarts  of  this  clarifying 
liquid  to  a  pan  which  held  860  quarts  of  brine.  In  1810  this 
process  was  still  adopted  in  some  of  the  Cheshire  works,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  used  at  the  present  day.  At  Droit- 
wich  the  use  of  white  of  egg  seems  to  have  prevailed.  Various 
vegetable  infusions,  still  containing  albumen,  as  linseed  mucilage 
and  ale,  were,  in  the  early  days  of  the  manufacture,  in  great  re- 
pute, but  have,  I  believe,  now  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse. 

In  order  to  prevent  that  most  unpleasant  circumstance  attend- 
ant upon  the  evaporation  of  all  concentrated  saline  solutions, — the 
formation  of  a  pellicle  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  gra- 
dually becomes  a  thick  layer  of  salt,  and  seriously  impedes  eva- 
poration— another  class  of  bodies  are  mixed  with  the  brine ;  these 
are  oils  or  butter,  which,  spreading  over  the  whole  area,  by  a 
peculiar  molecular  action  prevent  the  formation  of  any  pellicle, 
or  "  setting  over''  of  the  pan,  as  the  workmen  term  it,  and  pre- 
serve that  open  surface  which  is  most  favourable  to  evaporation. 
The  action  of  finely-powdered  resin  in  effecting  this  is  perfectly 
magical,  the  introduction  of  a  very  few  grains  being  quite  suflt 
cient  instantly  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  largest  pan,  and  to 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  formation  of  the  pellicle.  This 
.  substance  was  also  formerly  thought  to  perform  another  function, 
viz,  the  production  of  a  salt  of  finer  grain ;  wheat-flour  was  also 
believed  to  exert  the  same  action,  whilst  alum  was  added  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  formation  of  larger  crystals ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
now  found  that  the  regulation  of  the  degree  of  heat  employed  in 
the  evaporation  will  influence  the  size  of  the  crystals  with  the 
utmost  nicety,  and  that  attention  to  that  circumstance  alone  is 
sufficient  to  produce  all  the  varieties  which  are  found  in  the 
market.     In  Holland's  *  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
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Cheshire/  to  which  I  am  so  much  indebted,  and  to  which  such 
frequent  reference  has  been  made,  will  be  found  a  list  of  the 
varieties  produced  at  diferent  temperatures ;  according  to  it,  the 
iSnest  table-salt  is  deposited  from  the  brine  at  its  boiling  tempe- 
rature (226°  F.),  and  the  coarsest  description  by  slow  evaporation 
conducted  at  from  100°  to  110°  F. 

The  derivation  of  the  brine  in  Cheshire  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  observation:  the  immense  beds  of  rock-salt  which 
occur  in  tne  new  red  sandstone  of  that  county  are  familiar  to 
every  one.  The  existence  of  this  substance  appears  to  have  first 
evidenced  itself  by  the  saline  springs  which  at  various  places  rose 
to  the  surface;  and  the  majority  of  these  spontaneous  appear- 
ances seem  to  have  occurred  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
com^se  of  the  river  Weaver,  and  of  the  lesser  stream,  the 
' Wheelock.  The  former  of  these  rises  in  the  south-west  portion 
of  the  county,  and  after  running  south  for  some  miles,  turns  at 
Audlem  to  the  north,  passes  Nantwich,  and  after  some  distance, 
-Winsford;  receives  the  Wheelock  about  Northwich,  and  passing 
Marston  and  Anderton,  proceeds  to  the  Mersey.  The  Wheelock 
rises  in  the  south-east  part  of  Cheshire,  and  passing  the  vil-» 
lage  of  the  same  name,  flows  by  Middlewich  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Weaver.  Along  the  banks  of  these  streams  a  continual 
succession  of  places  occurs,  which  have  at  various  times  been 
famous  for  the  production  of  salt ;  and  although  great  fluctua- 
tions have  taken  place,  yet  these  Ixave  been  due  rather  to  inci- 
dental causes  than  to  any  failure  of  material; — imperfections 
in  shafts  allowing  the  admission  of  freshwater  springs,  and  a 
slight  distance  from  the  convenience  of  water-carriage  are  reasons 
quite  sufficient  for  the  transfer  of  the  manufacture  from  one 
place  to  another.  Causes  such  as  these  probably  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  works  at  Dunham  in  the  north-east  of  the 
county,  and  of  those  at  Dirtwich  in  the  south-west ;  yet  the  oc- 
currence of  brines  at  these  places  is  interesting,  as  indicative  of 
the  position  and  extent  of  the  beds  of  salt  below,  the  two  places 
being  about  thirty  miles  apart,  and  about  equidistant  from  the 
centre  of  the  district  which  is  now  the  salt-producing  one.  This 
region  may  be  said  to  lie  north-west  and  south-east,  and  to  be 
composed  of  three  divisions, — the  Northwich,  the  Middlewich, 
and  the  Sandbach :  the  first  comprehends  Northwich,  Marston 
and  Anderton,  besides  various  other  places  near  them ;  the  second 
embraces  Middlewich  and  Winsford,  with  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood; and  the  third,  of  more  limited  extent  with  respect  to 
actual  operation,  includes  Sandbach,  Wheelock,  and  a  few  vil- 
lages in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  order  to  obtain  fair  samples 
of  the  Cheshire  brines,  I  therefore  took  specimens  from  each 
of  the  above  districts.     From  the  Northwich  district  I  obtained 
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ford,  p .  tjhc.  pQpff  a},/li?ti;ite  .JjofJ  ,M.W';^j  Myi;ft»^ftfcf»'^# 
me'.vvitb  the  kmtt,jvh»ph  il^jf  gmpW^^  ,w«^)S^iWi*ll«i?xtii?ffie 
south-east^;  Mi;.  ^I^Qk.YqM , BVPTf^e*?,  W?.i^m ' f %P»?Rjflr8°»LtflP 


soum-east^;.Mi;.  m9kM\ :  BVPTf^efl, .m^WM ' f %> 

spvmg  wa^««^«pH}ie,^hw'F^te9syrQ  yvftAsj^J  W%elppJr,,,,,j-j  y^. 

it  risps,,v;ary,.vcrf,.i«Vipa.ftt  idjfferjenf,,Rl9e^  ,  J^.^p)e^rjj,^h^;^ 
ia , gfiuf^-a)^y,;pect;g^vy,  '.ff^',  aj^k. .'fopSf^^ t,htttT  *» -Md.immoW 

.Ct.ll?  DTO^  MX tl^e. f itSf^M^^JffiifFWfPfiWf? 

1.^  ^))e  ppwpp^itiqiji  9«l^e^;gpr^pgs,yaFJfftij5i4^ 

iH9i9t^<J[e^rwi^i.#8T,iew.^ifJjBeS)5yfifip 

made  j^i^.e^ev^jm^tapcQ  pf,^fparaKBpe?imm^^ak^  T^^Dft^tiY^ 

«.a?e,,al}i|de(i,^;5,flp.,d^%eificfi,  ,^9fitl^y  ,9fj^ 

then)„;,_,     ,,..,,.     ;,  |,  '  .I-,:,/ .  ,  i,.J    'vui;-/,[  1  j,;-i;u.)i!o  h-n) 

patioiijji.'ite?  I^y''*^^»  a^qjn;ec'is(J^y,t^o^^-  d^ppbMriji  l^^jffiim^ 
memoir  on  the  Woi^es,tershiffetspriBgaj,,ii^tj^s|[d||i^c^w^BeE 
.ey3p,o;]ati?jg,^miidlff^ti(m$  ^f  the  watoa^tp  ^^tw^jn^^THl^afo™ 
8p4xfcsi^ep!f}iipn,:in|ga<;  ,C9»t?jif  ,w?  :':w:i™*FtA?fl4^l-^ 
^iwd ,RP[™p?,of itte .hflaid  wihvdi  jremaw m  W,^iPW^3#!?rJ#f 
TC^mmMhm  m>  an/i;of,t}^  ifi^^-^^ai.^-^'e^  yi^t^fB^y^^ 

?cale.''  Tf^  fqimer^flf  1i^m.,;5V^.te»te4,ipr.|^^ 
lodme  and  phosphoric  acid ;  and  the  latter  for  arsenic,  antimony, 
tin,  iron,  manganese,  aluminium,  strontium  and  fluorine.  The 
brine  itself  was  also  extitti'^ed>ibi>'<$ihca/for  organic  matter  and 
its  resnlta^t|krAmmonia  and^i,tri/c,a9id,^a|id,;^h(;,J^etals  precipi- 
table  by  hydrosulphuric  acia-VJ^Ie  principal  oenstituents  of 
these  wrj^rii'^rej  sodium,  calcium^  maghesiqina^  cW^  and  sul- 
phuric acid ;  oir'lhe'bodies' occurring  in'  less  qiiaiitity, — a  minute 
trace  of  potassium  was  found;  a  small  quantity  of  iron  with  a 
little  alumina  aiiil^ciwsTdterSbK  ^traces'  'k''i&^&A^GiS}mifty)aQV. 

kscertained  to  exist  m  rather  large  q.^^tyj,t^e,;i((pk^i^ 

brines  becoming  distinctly^  ypltow^  u|MMa.  thfc.f  i^wSigfe^c^^      few 
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'BuM&leil  bf*  cMorffte'i  iiU  •  deWeilt  'wfe  ^thtei^ore'  '.flrtehnliied  % 
^i'mt!&i6i^i^t6hiiien^ei^h^  whtcli  deperids  upbutbe 

-feWj^tliki'if' isl  i^dlulSoii  of  chtotid^  of  boditim  fcohtaitiiri^  a  dift^U 
jittdTint:  (if  bi^'idif  bfe  ihstiiBadeiitly  J)feafMte!d  "by  ^itfet^  ttf 
Wlv'cl^;'tbejpf^ci|)ltate''ieverthrfei^  tontam^'all  tHfe;  WjbSiJile  pi^^L 
«l^  j'^the-woiniiie  i>  tief  mibted  p^(iJpitate'of;pUofld6  kn^^bfd^- 
ttidfe^bf 's3v?r  i$  tben  detetnlii^ed  bjr  tlie  passage  bf'chlorinie'oVer 
the.  fusedi  miss  iii  th6  u^yialway.  Thte  fe^tilti^  y}($5M6^  by  ;(;lii8 
4>i^oicfes*;  Whibh  W^te'Caatefiilly  and  freqpiehtijr  t^kti^ct  ujiotl  kry 
?li#rt*(int  tjttktftitifes  (ff  brifae^;  agi*fei^d  aihoiig  tbfemsfely^s' iit  the 
Wofic^t'  Planner. '  The  existeilee  of  ibdiue  vi^as  pmvfed  in  all  the 
Watert,  but  ihe  (jttantity  present  >pv^s  tninttte  in  tfie  extremfe. '  In 
'otiecaiie'aUo  tin  indication  of  fludiirie  wag  obtained  by  the  appa- 
nerntljr  etdhiilg  action  exerted  tipon  a  watch-glass  in  the  applica- 
tkw^of  title  t^iit'ti^  ttsnallyem;^loyedi  these  barkings,  howe>^el'^ 
bti  thfe' parts  uticdveted  by  wax,  although  quite  obviotis  wheti 
the  newly-cleaned  glass  was  breathed  upon,  were  perfectly  im- 
tfetdlefitibk  when  the  same  watch-glass  was  taken  up  a  day  or 
two  Mtet^  ana  re-wiped  ifor  thfe'  purpose  of  fl^sh  examitiationt. 
Hitl66^  thit  ^periment,  M.  Ntekles*  observations  J 'oil  the  fal- 
lacirii.' incidental  to  this  ipethbd  of  testing  hgive  appeared;  arid 
tftis'-douVtos  was*  a  case  such  'as  he  described,  ip  Whith  the 
'Hpbttf^'of  toy  acid,  or  eveii  of  wat^,  may  exerfr'^bh'^ti  actiqA 
(not  chemical,  I  presume,  but  physical),  and  fix  upopi  glasfe  ally 
idfesJgri  sit  first?  traced  npon  the  layer  of  Wax.  Tlacl  seanph  fdr  the 
remaining  teiibstan6es' above  mentioned  was  unsucbessfill,  arid 
^hey  ^re  thdrefoi'e  presumed  to  be  absent.  ' 
" '  f  iWill  rioW  pir6ceea*to  state  the  results  which  the  analysis  of 
•f  h^se  briries  has  afforded  me,  premising  them  liimply  by  naming 
the  sources  from  which  they  were  derived.  I.  Ariderton  brine, 
from  the  pit  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  II.  Marston  brine, 
from  the  works  of  the  executors  of  the  late  C.  W.  Newman,  Esq. 
Ill*  Winsf6rd  brine,  from  the  shaft  of  Messrs.  Kay  and  Son. 
IV.  Wheelock  brine,  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Blackwell. 

I.  Ariderion  £nne* 

'     '         Specific  gravity  (August)     .    .     1'2048 
'         '  Temperature  of  brine      •    «     •         ... 
'"/     •        Risaction    ...     .    ♦    .    .    .    feebly  alkaline. 

*  Fresemiu^y  Quant.  Analysis,  p.  345.  2ad  Engl.  edit. 

t  1  accounted  for  this  at  first  by  imaginmg  that  a  thin  film  of  wax  might 
he  impressed  by  the  needle  upon  the  glass,  which  was  not  immediately 
removeable  by  the  first  cleansing. 

t  Comptes  Bendufiy  March  30, 18&7>  p.  679. 

Phil  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  14.  No.  95.  Dec.  1857.  2  H 
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Table  of  direct  lesults  of  analysis,  calculated  to  100  parts. 


\   {'  r^-.Mti, ^ 

Jannuy  1850. 

Angfost  1850.               1 

I. 

II. 

Mean. 

I. 

n. 

>fean. 

Potaasa  » ,. 

Soda  

•••« 

13-64b 
•190 
•035 

15-629 
'•267 

13-649 
•190 
•035 

15*626 
'•267 

13-655 
•189 
•037 

16-619 
•0081 

*-266; 

13-667 
•187 
•036 

•••••• 

is-'di's 

K)080 
•269" 

',  jtrace 
13*656 
•188 
•036. 

trace 

trace 

15-618 

•0080 

trace 

-^w 

trace 

Lame  ,,. 

•190 
•035 

16*623 

Magnesia    

Prototide  of  mangaiiei 
Sesquioxide  of  iron  .. 

Alumina 

Chlorine ,. 

•••• 

Bromine 

Iodine.. ♦ 

Sulphuric  acid   ., 

*267 

Phosphoric  acid 

.... 

Residue  obtained  bjT  41 
rect  evaporation 

:} 

96*M> 

26*846 

26<986 

26-272 

S6478 

'»VIA' 

TablQ  of  <;on^titaent8^  calculated  in  100  partly.    .,., 

Januaiy^         AHgHfeU; 
Chloride  of  sodium  .    .    ,    .     1  oc.^^.tr.        aS^SS 


} 


25-749 


Bromide  of  sodium  •    . 
Iodide  of  Bodhxm       •    • 
Sulphate  of  potassa  .    . 
Sulphate  of  lime  •    .    . 
Carbonate  of  soda     .     • 
Carbonate  of  lime     •     . 
Carbonic  of  niagtiesia  .     »    . 
Carbonate  of  oxide  of  manganese 
Phosphate  of  lime     .... 
Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
Alumina - .    , 

26-292 
Solid  residue  by  direct  evaporation.    26*225 


^454 
•009 
•007 
'078 


OIQS 

trace 
trace 
•454 

•028 
•002 
•075 

trace 

trace  \ 

trace  : 

trace  ^ 

26-8003 
26*274 


Table  of  constituents,  calculated  to  grains  in  the  gallbii. 

August 


Chloride  of  sodium 
Bromide  of  sodium 
Sulphate  of  lime  . 
Carbonate  of  soda  • 
Carbonate  of  lime  • 
Carbonate  pf  ma^esi« 


2l704-7ia 

8-686 

882-885 

19-397 

1686 

68-^62 

22180-618 
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II.  Marston  Brine. 

Specific  gravity  (August)      ♦     •     1*2001 
Temperature  of  brine .  -  .     .     •  -  SS^^ft  F» 
B^eactioQ.     .     .     .•.•♦.     feebly  alkaline. 


•Table  of  direct  results  of  analysis,  calculated  to  100  parts. 


4 

January  1856. 

Au^tI866» 

I: 

"• 

Meaa. 

I. 

II* 

Mean. 

Pofassa 

, 

13-362 
•160 
•051 



« 

15^220 

•320 

13-370 

•168 
^1 

15-224 
"•317 

13-'452 
•160 
•050 

15-293 
•0086 

"•iii'd 



13'455 
•162 
•051 

••f «•* 
15-319 
•0087 

'^*i2 

trace 

13-453 

•161 

^051 

trace 

trace 

trace 

15-306 

•0086 

trace 

•313 

tface 

Soda  ,...P 

13-378 

-176 

'    »051 

15-228 

Hjime  :........ 

Ifaghesia  „ 

protoxide  of  manganese 

$  esquioxide  at  iron  

Alumina .«.»..,... 

Chlorine ,.. .1 

Bromine, .,*,'••• «tMi 

Iodine.^ 

Sulplitiric  acid   ......t.,^.., 

Phiosphoiic  acid 

*3i5 

Residue  obtained  by  di- ' 
rect  evaporation. Mt.. , " 

25-769 

35-772 

25770 

25-872 

25*868 

tf-670 

Table  of  oonstituents,  calculated  in  100  paarts^ 

January.  August. 

Chloride  of  sodium    ....     ^25*067  25-232 

Bromide  of  sodium    .     .     .     .     j  'Oil 

Iodide  of  sodium trace 

'Sulphate  of  potassa trace 

jSjdpbate  of  soda  ......        -137  -146 

Sulphate  of  lime  .     .....        -408  -391 

QaF*Qnateofsoda     ;    .     .    '.    .       '028  -036 

Carbonate  of  in^gnesia  .     .     .    V       "107  '107 

Caybopate  of  oxide  of  manganese  \        ...  trace 

Phosphate  of  lipae     .    *.    '.    *.    '.        •••  trace 

Phpsphate  of  sesquioxidie  of  iron  \        ...  trace 

Alumina     .     .     .    '.     .    '.     .     .        •*• .  trace 

\\]'-^    26-767  26-918 

Solid  residue  obtained  by  dirfect'\  ^g.^^Q  J5»870 
evaporation,     .    •.     .     .    \    'j       ^    * 
2H2 

"^         •         •         •  "  / ' 
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Table  6f  confttHueti^,  da}<;tactt^'tb<gMSft8>b'«te%dt<^aT 


Chforideof  sodium  ;"■ '.  '1 1'Sl'lS". 
firbniide  of  sodium  '  J'  '; ' '.  '"  "i"9»SyO 
Stafebate  of  soda  .  •.  :  '.  ■ '  '  lji»^6fe0 
Sulphate  of  lime  .  .'';!'  '  ■  88*»4;^7 
Carbonate  of  soda  .  .  ". '  '.  '  '  ia(!V»42 
Ciarbofaateofmagriesifl'-'.'' i^'  ''-"^^ear 

21767-720 
III;  'k^/ord'SriiU. 

Specific  gravity .i[A«gvi6t)  •  .•  .■.'i^iX)W-''''X'- 
Temperature of^rine.    .■   :"'^>  ■85<^^=|';"I'"'. 
Reaction'    .    T    ..■..'   /  slightly  iiMUhe. 
'Rible  of  tBrect'resuM  of  etialy'*,  i^lfettHrt^a^WilBdf^slf 


JinnaiVl'ttfl: 

August  1856. 

-  *•.! 

ill 

KtL.\ 

I. 

H. 

Mean. 

Soda   ..'.«........... 

•194 

'  '^086 

•263 

'190 
•090 

'•  ''267 

■  ■  -192; 

'1088 

19-548 

•  -les- 

•069- 

i6-'4«5- 
•0122 

l«-560 
h     -190 

1      I.'    'ij   i; 

0124 

•  »i8gi 

"tmt5e'^ 
'•■'ttttde 
18*490 

Lime...  ,., ...., 

Magnesia    .'. 

Protoxide  of  ma^iganese 
Sesqiiioxide  of  iron   ...... 

^umipa  ,.„;.;,...,.,.....-. 

Chlorine  ^.^•..^.••-vf'l 

Bromine.. ..i.*.. .,...;....  J 

Iodine ; „ 

Snlphuric  acid   ....^ 

Phosphoric  acid;...:: 

Reflidoe  obtMned  by>diril 
rect  evaporation J 

'2e-S92 

^H-sSs 

26*352 

2606^.. 

mil 

:m 

January.        ,  August; 


Chloride  of^^oditun  . 
Bromide  of  soSium;  • 
Iodide  of  sodium 
8u]pliate  of  potassa  , 
Sulphate  of  lime  • 
Carbonate  ^  ioda  -• 
Carbonate  6^^  lime  • 
Carbonate  6lP  magneisia 


Carbonate  of  mangai»E}^^^>3-^''4''  V'  '^''^^i*  ^-^  "-^^^'^t^^ 
Phosphate  of  lime  •  .  ,  %  %  ^^^^ul^^^  oJ»i{l<tttlcfel 
Phosphate  of  8e8qui©:^idd'<^dl*tt'i^j'^rvt.  ^  ^''"'^Wld^ 
Alumina    .    v    .    .    .    •.    v    -.    -   .%.        *'-^-^^i»iiii^ 


'-  26-668         26-2128 

Solid  residue.ofetajinid^'bi^  *^^'^^H^.kg^^  ^' ''  M^2 
evaporation     •    •    •    •    *    j'r^yM..ii^"^'^ 
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J^mnA  August. 

,[  gij^^^^nfeof  sodium  tnufhnj^.  i<^J538-550 
OftjQ(inide  of  sodium  •  fnj,,ip*'+.  J,.i3:3?6 
oS^pl^fteof  lime  ..  .  j.^,,;.],.  .^-3,7^543 
^Kpijopate  of  soda  •  ..  .^,f;[,  ;o  >ii.J?v-989 
S'Cs^iflapnate  of  lime. .  .  jj,,, .  •,,  ^,  . ;  .  .5;06O 
^CMpi^nate  of  magi^^,^f,  j  >.  ^,>  1^6',I91 

0:.;  :<»-,[<:  22108-659 

SpecifiC(gij'>?ite-   ..,   •  (t?r  .i./f:fP45r.  );t..      ' 
Tempe?ptpe<gf  bnne  .^  .  ^f..,.^^frXf.^  ,,  j  . 
.•>^#^.7f-.;if^   •.'   •'.    •.    •;    i''  feebly  al)faji>j,^,^ 


P^tjttfa ..................  v.v 

liime  .j.4^»»i ^♦•j.... 

ilf^es  a^  -Hj». . . . , .  .^r^^. . . . 
Pj^^^ii  le  ot  mai^ganese 
S^g^lo  dde  of  iron  [  J.'.*. . 
AJ^fi^mi . . . . .'. .'. .  1 .  .'.'.'.'..'•. 
Gliioripe  mH'«6+ v.n^^«?.l 
rJBf«ninQ/,^4« ^^,414..  J 

F^9Vhj)ric  acid^.... •:;:•• 


Besiduel  obtained 


e|  obtained  bv  di- 1 


J»W^i?i?4Pl 


Augiut  1856. 


-kir.        ^t       Mc^. 


i...r2l4 


-i^^^? 


I  ;,*ii253 


<?W:#; 


11.203, 
:,;0lO9 


iftsep 


^j365 


.^4^5 


13-^81 
'200 


i    -0157 


•244 


II. 


13435 
••201 

;:  -m, 
i5-5iy ' 

•0)67 


m^T4 


Mean. 


la-4^2 

,,trftc« 
,,  trace 

traco 
15502 
.    0157 

.trace 

•^46 

i trace 


«^71 


"StUq  0ti(iP«itte)]|«M»/jea}Q^^jiT},  j,OlQ  pftfta: 


t^-in;.!/.  /I  Pit  ('■■(, 

i'fibfeKide  of  spdiujfif .  .. 
8  o  fijcomide  of*  fi6diHim|^.    .• 

ii^^de  of  sodijipi .  \     . 

Qhte?ide  of  ni^gnesium, 
O^pbate  of(i^atassa  ,  , 
itgoriphate  oJ&iw« .  #  , 
aiQurbonate  of  [Ipme  ,  , 
4  £!|Hrbonate  c^fpagne^ia  , 


January.  August. 

,fe»;::';i;;f';£ 

»       sfFj!  'to  0.1 11  t  fteape 


» J)  I » •  >  f f  i2  s*rJr3ft  0 1 0 1 1 1:^  rf- /jl Q7 
G^lw^nate  of  ft^ide  ojf  njangan^^M;-  !«•«  In  oti^Tfoi!*rdee 
?Jbi9«pbateof  Jipe  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  hmHo  ctR.uf^utWee 
Bbfifpbateof  AQsqmQ3#^iofci5ftftr^,jM,r*w  \o  oTj,.[}-*mce 
AJwuina    .   .,,   .    ^    ,     .     *     .       ..»         -ffiftiitTAce 


S^lt'd^         Hi}3'da     '  26-475         26-1012 

,M4,  re8idJ^JJ)jJ^if^abJf)  ^**^26^^§g^;=-  ^  5^6^071 


If;. it.. 
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Table  of  eoostitttents,  calculated  to  grains  in  the  imperial  gallon. 


Chloride  of  sodiam  •   •    »    « 
Chloride  of  magiie«iii|tt    •    « 
Bromide  of  sodium    . .    .    ^ 
Ba^hate  of  lime    ,  •     .     •     % 
Carbonate  of  lipie  .     »    •     « 
Carbonate  of  magnesia     .     . 

21802-778 

148-7«6 

16-986 

851-600 

48-7»7 

84-977 

21948-758 

Comparative  Table. 
Solid  constituents  of  *  Cheshire  BmifiS  in  100  parts 

August  1866. 

Minton. 


Winrford.  .Wheeloek. 


Chloride  o£  Bodiam    i •«f.4. 

Bromide  of  sodium    i... 

Iodide  of  sodium   

Chloride  of  magneiittm  .....i»*.»»i 

Sulphate  of  potassA  » ti 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Sulphate  of  lime    **.... 

Carbonate  of  soda < 

Carbonate  of  lime  *.. .m«.. 

Ctrbouats  of  magnesia  .o«m<..».i 

Carbonate  of  manganese  ^.. 

Phosphate  of  lime » 

Phosphdte  of  sesquitMdde  of  Iron 
Alumina  •***••%..>..«»» »...««. 


85  736 
-0103 
traee 

trace 


25-229 

•Oil 

trace 


•454 

•023 

•002 

^$ 

trace 

'  trace 

traoe 

trace 


trace 
•14e 
•391 
•036 

'•107 
traoe 
traoe 
ttraoe 
tcaee 


25-525 
•0158 

trace 

trace 

"•450 
092 

*(m 

•164 
trace 
trace 
trscMf 

4nM6  ' 


25*333 
•0202 


•171 

tiace 

•06* 

•167 

trace 
trace 

lrw» 


Solid  residue  by  direct  experiment 


26-3003 
26-274 


25-913 
25670 


26^2128 
M-602 


26*101^ 
281171 


Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  of  last  year>  a  consider- 
able panic  was  created  by  a  sudden  outcry  being  raised  that  the 
supply  of  brine  was  rapidly  dimioishing  0¥er  thfi  wkole  .qt 
Cheshire.  I  made  at  the  time  mauy  isiquirijssni  to  Ih6  truth  of 
this  Rtatement^  which  had  found  its  way  ieto  the  publiojoutna]^^ 
and  it  proved^  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  that  ih»  a^ooHoti  although 
based  upon  truth)  was  very  much  jexagger»tod«  A  ditutiiuticin 
in  the  supply  of  b^ne  is  a  phenomenon  o£  no  iUifi«qu8iiit  occur- 
renc«>  and  is  in  fact  of  two  kind»^periodi$^  and  piMHistoaal. 
A  periodical  sinking  of  the  wator  ia  the  brtiie*ahaft  is  found  to 
occi»  in  the  summer  season,  .the  brine  risang  wkb  iho  approach 
of  winter,  and  attaining  its  highest  hfffi  aboul  December  or 
January :  these  alternations  have,  generally  been  very  n^Dlat,  biit 
during  the  year  1896  a  total  ckparture  from  the  usual  vari^tik^s 
took  place^  which,  ending  in  a  rapid  sinking  of  tiie  brine  diuing 
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die  moBths  of  November  and  December^  originated  the  (tan 
Wliich  were  entertained  of  a  general  failure  being  at  hand.  I 
have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  statement  of  the  fluctuations  in 
the  level  at  th<^  brib6  in  a  pit  at  A3MlieFton>  during  the  two  nor* 
mal  years  1854^55^  and  the  ahnormal  year  1856^  by  which  the 
matter  is  dearly  exemplified.  -The  shaft  upon  which  the  ob- 
servations' Were  tnade,  was  between  70  and  80  yards  deep^  and 
the  numbers  given  express  the  height  in  yards  to  which  the 
brine  rose'. 


January  ... 
February.., 

Mareh. 

April  

May    

June   

July    

August  ... 
Septembei: 
October  *** 
November 
December 


18ft«. 


24—30 
28—24 

18—19 
17—19 
17J-19 
17—19* 
19^191 
19—20 
20U-22 
18—11 
10-11 


By  this  account  it  is  seen  that  in  ordinary  years  the  average 
depth  of  brine  in  the  shaft  is  thirty  yards  in  the  depth  of  winter^ 
whilst  in  the  midst  of  summer  five  yards  may  be  taken  as  the 
mean;  and  the  origin  of  the  alarm  in  1856  was  evidently  the 
observation  of  a  diminution  setting  in  at  a  period  at  which  an  in- 
crease had  usually  happened  hitherto.  The  fact^  however^  appears 
to  have  been  disregarded^  that  in  the  warmer  period  of  the  year 
the  «upply  of  brine  had  been  &r  more  abundant  than  was  gene* 
rally  the  casoi  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  attempt  was  made  to 
explain  this  part  of  the  phenomenon.  The  sudden  decrease 
W«s  attributed  by  thtoe  on  the  spot  best  able  to  form  an  opinion^ 
to  on^  of  those  dislocations  of  strata  which  frequentlv  on  a 
"smaller  scale  cause  the  occasional  failures  in  the  supply  of  brine : 
'^  dudden  smbsidenee  of  land  in  one  part  of  the  Northwich  district^ 
ib  the  depth  of  a  three-storied  builditig^  is  described  as  having 
'OCCUtrfed  limultaneously  with  this  sinking  of  the  brine,  and  it  was 
ly^li^ved  that  in  some  of  the  deserted  mines  which  honeycomb  the 
rock->slih  strata  c^  that  region,  the  pillars  of  salt,  which  are  always 
Wt  to  support  the  roof,  had  been  removed  by  the  action  of  water^ 
iLnd  the  immense  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  had  then 
ea«Ksed  the  excavation  to  eoUapse*  By  an  odsnsive  disarrange- 
ttnent'oftiliis  nature^  ^ther  some  new«haxmel  of  escape  might  have 
^b^en  opened  for  the  briney  or  at  leaat  the  communication  between 
iMiei  o<^  tlie  streama  or  nmsrwbB:  might  have  been  closed  or 
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^ave.bappe^eijl  iq,<Qcuii9r  timf)S<j  Aod'tW.o  iiiBtaibedif^fe  msntiqned 
by  Uolland>iQ  (Hi^of  wbiehj near  Biokleyv  smdnlsoiaHxhe^iiteighi'' 
bAurhodd  (^€oolbBnnev&Alib6y>>tbe  ^oimd<itidd<iflly -^l^'W^ 
dejithiOfimany-itet,  and  tjie  btiae not  beitig  ntti6v^dyii0kiW 
skme'Wipi^lty^att  in  tlie  pii^settt  day;foi*ctid^ite  t^ay  tA'tfee'stttfic^^ 
ujMn  its'oWiBtttrt^rr&nean  cliarmel  6r  reservoir  pein^  fiHed  Vp* 
and  formed  ^  pool  of  considerable  size  in.tte  depressjop.'  caiisjed 
by  the  collapse  of  the  strata.  ,   \, ,..,:  ,.,,,  . 

TJie  failure  of  1856  appears  to  have  been  partiaj  pnly,{a3.wouli 
be  naturally  expected  if  due  tp  the  allegi^  cause  j  il;  s^emato  I^ave^ 
been  almost  ^yholly  confined  ta  the  Northwiqh  Jistrict  r  at.  Wiwr** 
fturdjit  was,  slightly  felt,. but  was  theite  attribwteld  mocettotinH 
c^eaifed  pu^i^ng  thast  lo  any  natural  •catiae  ;f  whilst  ii»  tiib>  Saiid'^ 
haoh,  dopartoient  I  beH^iw*  nb  ooiii|xkiiit ,of  afky-  kind'iras^  ^ais^dC' 
Thei  ideranigement,  sucU  as^  it  w«l^,  cteems  to  lia^^  b^n  '616^  tetid^ 
pamty,  tat  Hocoiiiplaints  hav*  ^et  bieen  m^de  Jtf^^ft  dccurrtaite^, 
of'-anWctofelty:  "- '   -■  ■■•  '■•  ■    '••'"•  '.■•='^'-  •^•^-■'^  ^i^/'^^'^'"^ 

LIV.  Proceedings  0/ Learned  Societie^'^--^  o>  '•./,  nr-< 

•""■•■■ '  "••  '■  ■  ^bf At  sociFTY.    ■■; ;"  ".  ^"  ";;'*\^  /;.,^ 

March  26,  1857*— Majo;r;69i?pr«JSabiuiEuR.4^Tr^^n4.^^^ 

■  .    ..    .  ,   .Chair.  ..^.,,  "t.,  ^o'.iM-  ti..j'.,Tj.,,  .,iM 

'TpHE  .foUpwipg  cpiunaunicatiQin  wa8,/i>ead^nr* . .   :p  .   ••> .-   i-«;i    j*  1 

■-  "On  an  Element  of  Strength  in  Beams  subjected  to. Trance r 
v^rse  Straip,  napped  by  the  author  'Th/e.  Reflistanp'of.  Fbxurev'* 
Bv  Waiiam  Pef^ry  Barker,  Esq^  F.R.S-  ...  ,-.,.,  ./,  ..•  ■'..  ,.  •;.':^ 
In  his  former  paper  on  this  subjei3t  the  author  p^Jwattdottttithet 
e^^^tence  of  anreJjemWt  of  strength  in, boams  when  sabj^fj^editcrAwwb- 
v^rse  strain,— the  resistance  of  flexure-r-which  had  Iweri  omi^fed  m  i 
the  generally  received  theory ;  and  ^e  abjwtofthe  fflrjasent  ftxpeiifi' 
mental  inqpiry  is  to  elwjidate  mora  dearJy.jtbe  igenwal.ibfiftrii^itol, 
the  subject,  ^d  det^/[;mine  more  priWJiseJy  .the.  lawsi\rfiidilgoMe«>t » 
t^is  resistance;.  .  ^  -      .  ..■:.'../,  ^i^xa-i-  ,••; 

..The  forms, of  beam  eipployed  in  the  .fixp^rimepj^  farBwrlyj^ni 
sqribed  wer^  only  of  twQ  feindsH-solid,  rectangular- ba?s  andifqwi^. 
girders;  in.  the  ,pres^  expe^mepts  i^ther. forma  :have  beeaiiHSfldWt 
nc^mely,  square,  bars.brokea  on  th.eir  ;$id69>i:^quar#  ba©si  btokea^.ioa,; 
thei^  angles,  ;^oun4  bws,  beams  of  the  I  section  broken  vith..thfti. 
flanges >ori2;outaVand,  fimilar  bea|ns  broken  ^itb,  l^beiflan^efe,  irei;^ 

;The  re^ptts  of  the;8^.  'e;s^per|wftts  ^re  exhibited  jti  Tab]<fa,  ^tt^jfldhw  I 
wijbh  tbps^  pf  t}>^  f9^mca:^flies:j  wdtb^  'authpr.^mlplejra  tflmur  i»{; 
th^ first  pjao^^  ^Q.  A«s*j  ti^?  li^imm^  f^  th^/0jisang.,th/w)i?j&<byl  wmtie 
parmg^%,i]esi^t9^^,pf  %.  pi^ter.  ftbr^.w.pwliwsl^k  ^  saA.fi£jth^T 
Ibrms  of  beam,  calculated  on  that  theory,  with  the  actctt^t^isi^bii 
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<t»agtbaolth# Metal'  W-iMblilkis^ hf^^ttet  eitpfenttiisiri;.  ^^'Ptbta  tfiis 
iimipaiDison  apf)M»clte^iiie<iMel^<M  .Mm^  6f  hmi^,^  9^  >#(]itad  iblltfw 
tlpiAic^beiiDeflifitiiiieeliat;  4:hei/loiiHietriBbreiitA^stfmti>  2S,i7(l>ilbii;  to 

iholecular  disturbs 
ference  between  th 

iBBntodfostoeoi^^j  ^ 

sdotifi6  diiilreiindic^ted;  .Qbsehdttgitbattke'tg«)ai^i]^)^f^^   of  o^t 

inToIvea  in  sucn  cnange  or  figure,  and  tbence  arriyesvi^t<>t^i<>]lqw^ 
ing  conclusions  applicable^to  the  resistance  of  flexure  :-:— 

"1 ,  ~That"!t  is^ir  Tesistauce  acting  in  addition  to  the  direct  exten- 
sion and  to  coixi$«iM)8ioir*  V   v    ^  A  \  r     v  .  /L! 

2.  That  it  is  evenly  distributed, ovejr  ttq  surface,  and  consequently 
(within  the  limits  of  its  jOpefation)  its  poiuts  of  action  will  be  at  the 
centres  of ^rapty  of  tl^ep^lf-sectibn.'     .\        .,      --    r 

'Sl^Thatthfe'tinlfenlrfisi^kndeis  due  tb'  the  lateVar cohesion  of 
the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  fibres  dr  particles,  and  .to  the  .qlafitic. 
reaction  which  thus  ensues 'be<?w^ett  t^i'eportiOnsbr^b^^ttitiiiequally 

BtiailXefl.o)    |.->r,-,r(ii;^    <\i<i;'".    n.  li'. ,-■•-')  '     t»    ^ii..i.>l.i   <....!.(' 

"4i\(£biki  itJis>pK)^(Mrtibifl^  to  tttid  vai^eb  i^iltli  tlie^  '^n^btia^ty;  of 
strain,  as  between  the  fibres  o^  pfartides  neatest  the  hetio-at  axis  aijid 

-*wAMfc>A;rei.tk«ttJigiis^H,''ttcc6raiflg-  t(y  «^^e  ififrittcijyUy,  ilthibitih^ ' 
tlitt  klMtion  bet^efefi'the  stttriuittg  aAd  ^l*si^ingf6tc^'iir  tH^i  Weverd, 
formqof  ^sectidii  exf)dnrimted  oto,  ^  restiltlti^  fV6tti  ^e'mtd  efifect 
oli/theiiresi»tsta»M  'Of  ^tmisiOti,'  coftipri^ssidii  awS'  fl^ufe.^-  The  appli-: 
catiott«>pf  th«iaef'fbrmiilSB4o1ihei^tud  e^peritnenti  yieW  a'^ekies  of 
equations  with  numerical  coefficients,  in  which,  were  -the'riietal  of 
unifornifBtMD^hi'thetettJrile  0t*e<%th/,  atld^  the  fesistence  df  fletute 
0/iwf«ld''be<ieotis(wit4uaflfeiti^»,  and'thfeit  tJeflue^ini^it^be  dbtemed 
frdmsttnf  >tWo>of  thei«4uafeiohs  ,^'bfat''a;s  tM  srttiifigth  ^^nefi'  even  in 
c«tttidgs^*of  >tli^^«km&  #diei{dions;'aiid  '^  ^  nl^diictibh'^of  stretigth  per 
ufliiioflAie«tiod'take»'plftce  ^henthe  thibkniess  i?  inbi^W^'thc;Values 
of/andj^JiAlnigteeri^Mdly  vk^^  and-crin  oiily  bi  aScertein^d  in  each 
experiment  by  first  establishing  the  ratio  they  bear  to  e^ch  tSflifer. 
For'ittob'^rpdsi'  thel^id^i^fen-  e^jiperitti^ntb  safevt^A;  to:  jgiirbrf  yhiqh 
tbd  jmitbi  wns^from ;!  itb<'4  inch  i^  thi<%i;ies^,-  a^i^  ftib^  m^  tehrile 

TWifdmliiiig  toeimltriltt^pf ^iibif  15,5P3 Mh i^di'M^^  ^^m 6 
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474     .  Satal89clit9s--*  '     •' 

Bv  iMlng  leiolts  olvtained  by  Prof.  HodgUoMfn  on  Ibe  bTfenkiiig 
VMgbt  iof  inch  ban  of  ten  difRer^t  descriptionil  of  iron,  ^i^te-tlii 
tennle  strength  was  ascertained  by  direct  experiBwnt»  it  would  a{H- 
pear  that  the  ratio  between  the  resistance  of  tCDsion  and  the  reAst' 
anee  of  flexure  yaries  in  different  qualities  of  metal,  an  infer^nee 
which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  other  experiments  on  rectai^Qlair 
bars  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  apphcation  of 
iron  to  railway  structures.  The  mean  result,  however,  accords 
nearly  with  that  of  the  author's  experiments,  and  gives  the  ratio  of 
/to  ^  as  1  to  '853.  Hence,  according  to  these  diSta,  the  resistanee 
to  flexure,  computed  as  a  force  eveidy  distributed  over  the  section, 
is  almost  nine-tenths  of  the  tensile  resistance. 

This  ratio  of  the  values  off  and  ^  being  appHed  to  the  eqnationi 
resulting  irom  the  several  experiments,  gives  the  tensile  strength  «f 
the  metal  as  derived  from  each  form  of  section,  and  the  resuhs^ 
though  not  perfectly  regular,  are  found  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
the  variation  exhibited  by  the  metal  as  shown  by  the  experiments 
on  direct  tension  in  the  former  paper.  Classified  and  eondeitised, 
these  results  are  as  follows : — 

The  mean  tensile  strength  as  obtained  ^m 

The  open  girders,  is 18,282 

The  solid  rectangular  bar  of  2  inches  sectional  area  17,971 
The  inch  bars— square  and  round,  and  square  broken 

diagonally 19,61 6 

The  bars  of  4  inches  sectional  area,  square  and 

round,  and  square  broken  diagonally 16,800 

The  compound  sections  in  which  the  metal  was  j 

i  inch  thick 19,701 

Having  thus  found  that  his  formulce,  when  applied  to  his  own 
experiments,  gave  consistent  and  satisfsctory  results,  the  author  nelt 
tested  them  by  other  known  experiments,  and  especially  refeni  to 
those  by  Major  Wade  on  the  transverse  strength  of  square  and  round 
bars  of  cast  iron  of  different  qualities,  related  in  the  ^^Eeports  od 
the  Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Metals  for  Cannon,''  presented 
to  the  United  States  Government  by  the  Officers  of  the  Ordoancb 
Department.  The  unit  of  strength,  as  computed  by  Major  Wad* 
from  these  experiments,  came  out  uniformly  much  higher  in  the 
round  than  in  the  square  bars  of  the  same  kind  of  iron>  whence  he 
was  led  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  formula  employed  ;  but  the 
author  shows  that  when  his  formula  is  used,  which  includes  ther  re* 
sistance  of  flexure,  the  discrepancy  referred  to  disappears,  and  the 
tensile  resistance,  whether  obtained  for  the  round  or  the  square  ban^ 
agrees  very  nearly  with  that  derived  from  the  experiments  on  dit^ot 
tension  under  like  circumstances. 

As  to  the  ratio  between  the  resistance  of  flexure  and  the  teasib 
resistanoe^  it  is  remarked  that,  were  the  metal  homogeneous^  the 
former  resistanee  would  probably  be  precisely  equal  to  the  lattery  iti- 
stead  of  bearing  the  ratio  of  nine-tenths,  as  found  by  experiment ;  but 
the  ratio  evidently  varies  in  different  qualities  of  metal ;  and  acobicb . 
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ifigljr  fiom  Maior  Wada's  experimentSi  it  appears  that  with  the  sttme 
metal  alibjected  Uk  diffevent  modes  of  casting,  aa  increase  of  trans* 
vfiSB  atraigth  tnaj  aocompanj  a  decrease  in  the  tensile  resistanoe. 
.  Respecting  the  limit  of  aeticm  of  the  resistance  of  flexure,  th« 
amthoi?  obwYies^  that  in  all  the  simple  solid  sections,  the  paints  of 
adaoB  are  eiddently  the  centres  of  graTity  of  the  half^section  ;  whik 
in  iho  compound  sections  it  is  necessary  to  compute  the  centre  rib  and 
flanges  as  for  two  separate  beams  in  which  the  resistanoe  of  flexuve 
is  differenti  and  has  its  point  of  action  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
aeparate  portions.  It  would  appear  that  the  elastic  reaction  deve* 
lopea  this  resistanoe  to  the  full  extent  when  the  section  is  such  that 
a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  from  CTeiy  point  at  the  outer  portion 
to  every  point  at  the  neutral  axis  within  the  section ;  but  that  if 
the  form  of  section  is  such  that  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  outer 
fibres  or  particles  to  the  neutral  axis  fall  without  the  section,  then  it 
must  be  treated  as  two  separate  beams,  each  having  that  amount  of 
resistance  of  flexure  due  to  the  depth  of  the  metal  contained  in  it. 

The  last  section  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resistance  of  flexure  in  wrought  iron  ;  and  experiments  are  first 
ffiven  to  determine  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  from  which  it  is 
found  to  be  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section,  as  in  cast  iron  ; 
so  that  the  action  is  the  same  in  both  materials,  except  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  extensions  and  compressions  with  a  given  strain  ;  and 
the  formulae  given  for  cast  iron  will  also  apply  to  wrought  iron.  As 
wrought  iron  yields  by  bending  and  not  by  fracture,  the  relative  value 
of/ and  ^  are  not  so  easily  ascertained ;  moreover  the  ultimate  com- 
pressive strain  which  wrought  iron  can  sustain  is  little  more  than 
half  its  ultimate  tensile  strength  ;  nevertheless  the  force  required  to 
overcome  the  elasticity  of  the  material  is  nearly  the  same,  whether 
applied  as  a  compressive  or  tensile  strain  ;  the  difference  being,  that 
the  force  which  overcomes  elasticity  when  applied  as  a  compressive 
strain  leads  to  the  destruction  or  distortion  of  the  material,  whiUj 
in  the  ease  of  the  tensile  strain,  the  elasticity  may  be  overcome  loi^ 
before  the  material  pelds  by  absolute  rupture. 

A  statement  is  given  of  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Pro^ 
ftsiotf  Barlow,  in  1837,  to  show  the  weights  which  overcome  the 
^asticity  of  the  metal  when  applied  transversely  as  compared  with 
the  weight  necessaij  to  produce  the  same  result  when  applied  by 
direct  tension,  and  trom  these  it  is  concluded  that  the  resistance  of 
fiexnre  in  wrought  iron,  considered  as  a  force  acting  evenly  over  the 
surface,  is  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  tensile  resistance. 

In  an  Appendix  to  this  paper,  by  Professor  Barlow  (read  at  the 
following  meeting),  the  preceding  principles  are  applied  to  beams 
and  rafters  of  non-symmetrical  section. 

With  this  view,  the  case  of  the  double-flai^d  girder  with  un- 
eqwd  flanges  is  selected  and  discussed,  and  formulae  deduced,  which 
are  ihen  tested  by  comparison  with  the  results  of  exjjeriments  by 
Prof.  Hodgkinson,  published  in  the  ^Manchester  Memoirs  ;'  a  selec- 
tion being  made  of  those  in  which  the  girders  diifered  most  from 
daoh  other  in  section,  dimensions»  and  bearing-distance.    The  cl^^ief 
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die"  forms  df  iredtioni§;imd'tb^  v<^ues''ft^<>btai^e6'#efi^^t^ 

ate  btaf^,     ^^  y^M^'of  !Ifte^'di¥^t't^^M  »frelK^iaof  ^J^lfi^  Wtfm 

lu  the  Repprts  of  tll^^oli^'npiiarfote<*d'6f'li4ttiSylifti^t!W^ 

fifty  CiiwiWentti  bn'tJife  <Kr6t5t  tefflsile?  ¥feii^ttdc<J''(/f^'*ftfe-fes«how(&rlp 
cast-iron  bdi-s;  tihdter  ttie  directidh  t>f  Pt^fessdt''B(>dftfkfo96iQf^^ 
bars'<!!biisjiste4of'*feiVfent^ett  dSft^drif  kin*  of^ir6«j  ^it!^l^^t%fi^Sim 
bring  dftb^me^  qii^jr  and  nirfniiActure*;  ^Anrte'S^**-***!  }kt&&ie 
sets,  which  might  haye  been  expecteki  'fo  yieM'tto  mk  ffMilB,nh^ 
cBffepdnce  ia'fttUy tts  .gi^eaf  afe  tn  the  'eAsiea  h^e^eitWlsrJB*^^'^  E^^tftfeis 
fact  an  inference  nlAy  be  draWn'irt  YiryoUi*  orthfe  gferifedi|iAft)lidjiWlft^^ 
of  the  prineipleA  dev^Oped  irt  tft^' foregoing 'jiftgei^  to  casi-SrfollJteatoil 
aikdgird^fcsofeveiyvHrietj'ofsectidfl.  '  '  !■  -/•  ~  "i  ..  fnurn 

Apifil  2#r^Tb^  liord  Wrotfc^sley,.  JPfesifl^W  i»,*tetCbw;,ii.  a. 

The  fWloisHng  cotoniUnicAtion  was  tettd :^^ ^  •       ^  i    i     !...;..  ,um[ 

'"^Rdsearihesbn  Silica."    "By  Colonel TMlip  York©;  F.IL^/  -  .^^  * 

This  commtini^tion  is  principally  deroifted  to  kn  4mtiipt<  t«P  de^ 

t^rmhie  th^fbmhilii  bf  6iliea,  ahd  to  th6  i>elfttiim'tif^ft>ttie^i'mii«rllAbte 

results  obtained  in  fhfe  research;    After  giVi»g ^om^'licbO¥At^ftft*te^. 

gtbunds  on  Which  the  thte^  diff^rtiit  fortni^s  io^/i^  4tt'i^'a«ioii]^ 

chemists  {tfe-'SiOa,  SiOg,  fend  v^iOVhad  been^  adtofiatedj'ttieiilittoFr 

proceeds  to  siate;  that  it  bppearoa  to  liini'>th&t 'thc^dirttJ^'inefrciib 

whieh  hkd  been  Mowed  by  Rose  deseiVedf  the  ^reft»ferlcfe."  'flM* 

methbd  coi!ii^tJ§  in  determining  the  quantity  ef  ^rbbnic  riioidmhpdq 

is  displaced  from  excess  of  feri  alkaline  carbonate  ifii'ftiswi<i,'by»ia^feii«iit 

weight  of  ys^,  'The  number'  22  being  the  «qui^alehti>f<»^/carb«MiB 

acid  on  thW  hydrogen  scsile/  the  eqo^aitent  bf 'Sili^ki'^id'is  idbtainedi 

22  X  weight  of  silica  used     .:u      ^    f  )i  .inoo 

bj  lhi>propartm^=^^  ,  j^^  o^carbonfe'acitf  ^i^elfa' -  ^'  -/^  "''^ 

Four  experiments  are' aetaHed/ made  -^tlh  6«lfboiito*df»^i!)iaSH« 
which  gly^  as  A  mean  result  the  riurtib'er  30*f  *<t'  tir6'  ei^tiftaleillf'of 
rilica.  This  agrees  with  the  formula 'SlO^,  ^d'tifeilfPy''^^'>t!i4^ 
previous  results  of  H.  Rose.'  Then  follbvir  feeteh  .eift)tt*iitaetttsf^«»I 
in  a  like  maiiiier  wfth 'carbonate  bf  soda,  v^hich^ive  »r  rf'th^iW'tf<fAtlI^ 
the  number  i21'*3' as 'the  equivalent  of  mdt  kcld^^-^bntobfer'^e^ 

mg  neitrly  wkb  ihaHl  tfast  ^repceiBeiited  fay:  ^&  foniiiila  iSi/EJl^coc^Tns^r/o 

Some  experiments  are  'then  related/ wh?<ili-''gA;;j!6^,S^ 
increased  loss  resulting  with  carbonate  of  soda  c'omd^lioi  be'  iifiusiMP 
by  the  action  of  heat  alpne.-T— The  author  bad  next^  recourse  to  car- 
bonate of  ifehia,  iind  obtained  ar  the  iheaii  tfed^lf  ijf^foiiti<*^eri- 
"      *  '  ,.  -        ,  .      -     ^^ 

p. 

JLUMOM  lAiiitA^xxv    u.uuAkrvxi9j    vubatu^u.    mvA*  paaavc*^   xvm.    Kitv    uuvaavta     i/w    Jl" 

qui^e  whether  any  olhfer  body  «ctiiig  as  kn  icid'pfcdtieey  Ataiftdr^ite-' 
suits  with  the  fused  carbonates  of  potash  and  febda.  '^'With'fflis'tiiih^r, 
e2g)eriment8  were  made  with  Atf  sMpitite  of  migdetiA^  ab  i^'siflwiteP 
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tot4vfQnin4phH«kS!itci4i  >ritl^;i>jrbp$nite,of  3Q(l%  £pr  >ortck  ^oid,  mJflx 
E4umiW!a94)S^q^Qxide of it^iu  Of  ^hea^, bodU^pply  Wwic  ac^^ 
gf^v0  r^#i;^^,3i?»2Jw?.  ,to  those obtaittBd  witk.sijicic  acjW.  Tb^  oflier 
substances  all  igip^e  lib^  eNpiiFailent;i%««ib?r3.iisuAll)r  as^ned;t9  th9D3>. 

e(|iu^]tr'wH^iti^(p^boj)fi^9.o£{M>t9sbW  .       .    i     j 

;iiJj(ir^lfciiig  bi».atilieivtioa„tW  to  deterxnine  ,wbptber .  itbJe  equiyalent 
(^laili^Cra^  couM  b^  found  in  oth^.yolatilie  acids  tbaa  the  carbonic, 
t)i^'!autlM)r  relaie^'some  ^perimenJU  znade  with:  the  hydrates  of 
pE^ti^h  an^soda,  but  he  explains  that  there  are  circuxnatances. which 
rmilff  4t  pskfAok^mfir^  difficult,  tq  obtain  acooordant  niimbera  with 
tfe^ieJiadiw  ^hwi  withitbe  carbwatea. 

HSi^!9i^nn|^9!3^a4eiH4th  hydrate  of  potash  .gave  as  ip^an  result 
tfcft{fllwfl.?f^njijt>erras  .tMoobtaiw^  qirboi^ite,.  i?i».  30-8. 

BBfcfditb,t5c^^,o$  sodf  ;..tbe..H»wa4i>f  thr^e  eKperiDa^ts|..g*7e  the 
number  17*2  as  the  equivalent  of  »Ucie.acidyr.na  result ^ppi^Q^chipg 
that  previously  obtained  with  carbonate  of  lithia. 

A'silicc(t4'^f^^da(  y^k&  formed  byftisiiig  together  diKca-and  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  in  proportions  iadicaited  by  the  f  previous  experimeats— 
f.  e,  23.^ilc9  tAM  ^arbcmte  qf  soda  ^  31  sodai  The.fiufed  «iass 
waa  orysl^Uift^  .  Jt,  wais  dissolved  i^  w^r»  ai^,  the.  JsiplutipA  eviipo- 
r^tbdi'iiniititfouq.Dfieldedi  a  9ry3ta,lUaed  salt,  which  contained  about 
5ji|)e]^<(entK<of.. carbonate  of  i^diaj  wbex^  this,  calculated  jastha  or*. 
^inaryulO^yd^aited  salt^  was  subtracted^  the  silicate  agreed  nearly 
wlAii<iei(formiria'.NftO^^i0u+7^O, .  .A  crystalliijod  jsalt  jof  like 
dcryrip(»it«m,!lvai^iiobtained  ymm  hydrated  silica  wQ^dissoLYcdixi.  a, 
QgAMon.^iCfimik  90i%.  the.  silica, T9Jid/suda. being,  i^  the.  aame. 
pt^ifbiftisimy  «\ia»j'Si  :i23.  In  the$d  experiments  it  appc^axa,  there- 
£Doe;Hthatriii»,the  pi^ocesiidof  Siolution  and.  crystallisation  a  ^rtionof 
aodaJsieKtiiVidfd^i.Wheu  ^osed  to  a  temperature  of  about  300**  F„ 
liearliftimrlhcrwat^r.was^driveA  off  from  these,  salts,  le^ia  thfui,  1  per 
cent,  remaining,     i  . 

The  fused  silipate  of  lithia  in  likp  warmer,  wheft  treirted'Witli  miter/ 
ajipe^fjd'fto  i^plit  up. into  different  comipounds.  ... 

•^  AftcC'^rdbig  himself  frojtp  drawing  any  decided  inference  from. 
tj]^.e?ipe;rimcnts  recorded*  the  authpr  conclude^  by  obseryiae  that  at 
p^esept  l^e  cw  Aee  no  alternative  Imt  to  admit- of  more  than  one 
equ^y^l^t.  for.  silicic  acid  (that  is  to  say  of  more  than  one  acid),  the 
T%L^e  pffW^hich  is. determined  by  cirQumstance3,-^such  ae  the  presence 
of  water  and  the  nature  of  the  base  to  which  it  is  presented.  The 
existencevof  judbditiforeht^icic  aoidaJbaa  been  alnsadyrnggestod  hjr> 
qh^mistStOi^  diffeprent  grounds,  j)articularly  by  Bbelman  and  Laurent, 
i^d latjpljr  by  M^  Frcmy.  t  i.. 

J  ;.„j4pril'?3.tr-T^  lio^i  Wrottesleji  Pr9^}d?n(i,  in  ihe  Cnairt 

j^^e  ifpllowijigl  communication' v^ras  read ! — ' 

[jffgp^.f;\^eM9^^^,  in4wctiqiit  pf.Cmtajs.^''  ,B|y  !Pi;oJ(esspr  J^ 

^.,,^^ia]iih9j; V0mm'epcei|  by  referring  to  his  ^iscovejcj  of  ilie.p^uliaf 
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4n  fbfdamttyi-^ 


\  he  HM  ihcreiiy  led*  Witli  reference  to  the  fimn  in  trfaiiiit  he 
eBunouted  the  kw  regakting  the  aetton  of  a  megiiet  on  a  miiaaud 
cryttal*^that  the  optio  axifl  is  attracted  or  reputed  hy  the  poke  of 
tm  magnet^hedisokiins  any  intention  of  niiigning  a  ^AyiiMd  (ianae 
to  the  phenomenon^  or  doing  anything  more  thiui  expreaaing  tiie 
reanlts  of  ohaerradon,  whkh  Kte  at  if  snoh  a  foree  existedk  Ift  the 
caae  of  orystali  of  a  more  complicated  character,  he  was  led,  fai  the* 
first  inatanoe,  to  assume  the  existence  of  two  magnetic  axes,  poesessing 
a  similar  (duuraeter  as  to  attraction  and  repulsion  with  the  one  axis  of 
optically  uniaxal  orystaUi.  But  finding  that  the  proj^oaed  kw  did 
not  hold  when  the  crystal  was  examined  in  all  direations,  end  not 
sdely  along  pecnhar  axes,  he  abandoned,  nearly  two  years  ago,  a 
hypothesis  respecting  which  serious  doubts  had  arisen  long  before* 
For  the  hypothesis  of  one  or  two  axes  acted  upon  by  the  amgnet, 
he  stibstitnted  another  similar  hypothesis.  In  the  case  of  nmscrai 
crystals  he  now  conceiyed  an  ellipsoid  of  rerolution,  eonsisting  of 
an  amorphoos  paramagnetic  or  diamagnetic  substance,  and  having 
Within  the  orstal  its  principal  axis  coincident  with  the  prhwipal 
crystaUographio  axis.  It  is  easy  to  verify  that  both  crystal  and 
eUipeoid,  the  poles  of  the  magnet  not  being  too  near  ea!i^  othei^ 
will  be  directed  between  them  in  exactly  the  same  way.  In  thef 
geiieralization,  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  axes,  having  a  deters 
manate  direction  in  the  crystal,  must  be  substituted  for  the  eUipsokl 
of  vevolotion.  In  this  hypothesis  too,  two  "magnetic  axes''  «tt 
met  with,  that  is,  according  to  the  new  definition,  directions  which 
poflsess,  in  common  with  the  singk  crystallogn^hic  axis  of  uniaxal 
erystak,  the  property  that  if  the  crystal  be  suspended  so  that  either 
of  these  axes  is  vertical)  and  the  body  is  at  hberty  to  turn  ft^y 
round  it,  no  extraordinary  magnetic  action  is  exhibited^  but  the  cryw 
stal  behaves  like  an  amorphous  substance. 

According  to  observation,  a  crystal  under  favourable  cirGumstancee 
is  directed  in  the  same  way  as  the  smallest  of  its  fragments.  Hence, 
according  to  the  new  hypotiiesis,  each  of  its  particles  may  be  regarded 
as  acted  on  like  an  amoiphous  ellipsoid.  But  such  an  amorphous  m<^ 
cular  ellipsoid,  when  influenced  by  a  magnetic  pole  at  a  firate  <Mstance,' 
will  be  directed  like  an  ellipsoid  of  finite  dimensions  under  ^be  in- 
fluence of  an  inflnitely  distant  pole.  Here  Poisson's  theory  presented 
itself  .for  the  verification  of  the  hypothetical  oondusions  and  their 
consequences,  to  which  the  author  had  been  led  by  considerations  of  a 
diffiasent  kind.  This  verification  had  the  most  complete  success.  Snt- 
before  proeeedii^  to  it,  it  was  found  necessary  to  confirm  Bokson'e 
theory  itself  (or  rather  the  results  following  fVom  it))  with  respect  to 
an  ellipsoid  of  finite  dimensions  influenced  by  an  infinitely  distant 
pole.  .  By  means  of  a  beautiful  theorem  lately  published  by  Professor 
Beer,  by  which  the  results  relating  to  the  ii^uenoed  ellipsoid  are 
simply  and  elegantly  expressed  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  ellipsoid, 
the  author  was  enabled  to  deduce  immedktely  the  analytical  expres- 
sions. These  were  afterwards  compared  with  experiment,  by  obser* 
vations  made  on  two  carefully  worked  ellipsoids  of  soft  iron,  executed 
by  M.  Fesflel  of  Cologne. 
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The  results  thus  obtained  from  theory,  and  verified  by  «xpevimenjt» 
M^Uh  reference  to  an  amorphous  ellipsoid,  were  compared  with  the 
r^snlt^  obtained  from  the  obflenratioiL  of  crystals^  aiid  manifested  a 
complete  agreement.  According  to  this  theory,  the  mi^netic  indu^ 
tW  within  a  crystal  is,  like  the  elasticity  uf  the  lumin^erons  ether^ 
det^mlned  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  ellipsoid.  As  there  are  three 
reotangular  axes  of  optical  elasticity,  so  there  are  three  princinal 
axes  of  magnetic  induction,  characterized  by  the  property  that  it  a 
ctystal  be  suspended  along  any  one  of  them,  the  two  others  set,  one 
a^ly,  and  tne  other  equatorially.  As  there  are  two  optic  axes, 
situated  in  the  plane  of  the  axes  of  greatest  and  least  elasticity,  so 
there  are  two  magnetic  axes,  characterized  by  the  property  already 
mentioned. 

.  Among  crystals,  the  author  selected  for  special  examination  red 
fefcrocyatdde  of  iron,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  formiate  of  copper.  The 
fiirst  is  paramagnetic,  the  second  diamagnetic,  and  in  both  cases  the 
piancipal  axes  of  magnetic  induction  are  determined  by  the  planes  of 
cmrstalline  symmetry.  The  setting  of  elongated  prisms,  as  well  as 
ollong  cylinders  and  short  cylinders  or  circular  plates,  cut  in  varioua 
selected  directions  Arom  the  crystals,  is  described  in  detail.  The  use 
of.  both  cylinders  and  circular  plates,  cut  with  their  axes  in  the 
same  direction,  obviated  any  objection  which  might  be  raised  attri- 
biu|in£  the  setting  to  the  external  form,  since,  so  far  as  was  due  to 
m^rieform,  a  cylinder  and  a  curcular  plate  would  set  with  their  axes 
in,  rectangular  directions. 

Formiate  of  copper  differs  from  the  former  crystals  in  having  but 
oi|e  plane  of  crystalline  symmetry,  and  accordingly  in  having  but  one 
priricipal  axis  of  magnetic  induction  determined  by  the  crystalline 
form.  The  existence  of  three  principal  magnetic  axes,  having  the 
property  already  mentioned,  was  demonstrated  experimentally,  and 
the  directions  of  those  two  which  were  not  determined  by  the  cry- 
staUhie  form,  were  ascertained  by  experiment.  In  this  crystal  the 
aitea  of  greatest  and  least  induction,  and  consequently  the  magnetic 
axes,  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry ;  and  the  existence  of  two  mag- 
netic axes  was  aemonstrated,  and  their  positions  were  determined. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  gives  a  list  of  crystals,  classified  according 
tof, their  paramagnetic  or  diamagnetic  characters,  and  the  order  of 
mf^itude  of  the  magnetic  inductions  in  the  direction  of  their  prin- 
cipal axes.  He  also  remarks  that  some  crystals,  of  which  instances 
ar^  given,  though  belcmging  according  to  their  form  to  the  biaxal 
clasai  have  two  of  thar  principal  magnetic  inductions  so  nearly 
equal  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  magnetically  uniaxai 
cTfj^^i  while  others,  though  not  belonging  to  the  tesseral  system, 
h%v^  all  their  principal  inductions  so  nearly  equal  thai  they  cannot 
bft4iBtinguiBhed  from  amorphous  substances. 
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LV.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  A  NEW  STEREOSCOPIC  PHENOMENON.      BY  M.  A.  CIMA. 

I  TAKE  a  drawing  of  a  head  seen  in  front,  of  3  or  4  centimetres  in 
height ;  it  may  be  lithographed,  or  engraved,  or  drawn  with  a 
pencil.  I  cut  this  drawing  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
nose,  and  arrange  these  two  parts  of  the  drawing  in  the  same  vertical 
plane,  before  the  eyes,  at  a  less  distance  than  that  of  distinct  vision. 
I  remove  or  bring  together  the  two  parts  of  the  drawing  until  the 
two  images  which  result  from  their  duplication,  combine  so  as  to 
form  the  entire  face.  The  image  of  this  face  thus  obtained  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  solid  object,  or  of  a  modelled  figure  in 
which  the  nose,  the  cheek-bones,  the  chin,  and  the  eyebrows  are 
detached,  as  in  an  object  in  relief.  This  sensation  of  relief  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  two 
images  are  viewed ;  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  effect,  the  two  half- 
faces  must  be  held  at  a  suitable  distance,  which  varies  according  to 
the  observer.  A  similar,  but  much  less  perfect  effect  is  obtained  by 
looking  at  the  drawing  of  the  entire  face,  either  with  one  or  both  eyes, 
at  a  distance  much  less  than  that  of  distinct  vision. 

I  think  that  the  explanation  of  these  phaenomena  must  be  founded 
upon  the  two  following  facts,  which  led  me  to  make  the  observation 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  note.  The  eye  sees  of  a  gray  colour  a 
series  of  very  small  alternate  black  and  white  spaces,  very  close  to 
each  other,  and  seen  at  a  distance  less  than  that  of  distinct  vision. 
In  looking  at  a  single  face  divided  into  small  squares  alternately 
black  and  white,  at  a  distance  less  than  that  of  distinct  vision,  the 
white  squares  appear  larger,  the  lines  of  contact  between  the  white 
and  black  squares  become  of  a  gray  colour,  which  extends  gradually, 
and  the  black  squares  appear  larger ;  at  the  same  time  the  white 
squares  appear  to  be  raised  at  the  centre  and  the  black  squares  to  be 
hollowed.  This  double  property  of  our  eye,  which  is  due  to 
ocular  irradiation,  furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this 
new  stereoscopic  appearance.— Como^e*  Rendus,  October  26,  1857, 
p.  664. 


NOTE  ON  M.  RUHMKORPF^S  INDUCTION  COIL. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  JournaV 
Gentlemen,  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1857* 

I  notice,  in  the  September  Number  of  your  Magazine,  my  paper 
from  SiUiman's  Journal,  giving  a  description  of  my  construction  of 
the  RuhmkorfF  induction  coil.  I  have  since  (in  July  last)  con- 
structed one  with  60,0Q0  feet  of  wire  on  the  same  principle,  which 
gives  sparks  of  10^  inches  in  the  atmosphere  with  two  cells,  Hansen's 
battery.  This  instrument  is  in  the  possession  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York. 

Respectfully  yours, 

£.  S.  RiTCHIB. 
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LVI,  Observations  upon  the  Structure  of  Glaciers. 
By  John  Ball,  M.R.LA.,  F.L.S.^ 

NOT  a  few  of  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  interesting 
questions  connected  with  the  movement  and  structure  of 
glaciers,  have  long  felt  that,  in  spite  of  the  eflForts  of  many  able 
men  who  had  observed  the  phsenomena  on  the  spot,  and  of  the 
progress  made  towards  understanding  their  physical  theory,  for 
which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Professor  J,  Forbes,  much  still 
remained  both  of  fact  and  theory  that  called  for  furUier  investi- 
gation on  the  part  of  men  who  should  combine  habits  of  careful 
observation  with  a  mastery  over  the  principles  of  physical  science. 

The  paper  read  last  January  before  the  Boval  Society,  by  Pro- 
fessors Tyndall  and  Huxley,  followed  by  a  lecture  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  by  the  first-named  gentleman,  has  been 
welcomed  by  such  persons  as  a  material  advance  towards  the 
completion  of  our  knowledge  on  these  subjects. 

The  theory  of  glacier  motion  may,  indeed,  be  now  considered 
complete.  Professor  Forbes  had  proved  that  glaciers  in  their 
gradual  descent  move  after  the  manner  of  viscous  fluids ;  Prof. 
Tyndall  has  now  brought  to  light  that  property  of  ice  by  which 
rigid  masses  of  glacier  are  enabled  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  motion  of  imperfect  fluids. 

The  question  remains,  whether  the  able  and  ingenious  authors 
of  the  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  have  been  equally 
successful  in  explaining  the  physical  causes  of  the  singular  and 
complicated  structure  which  careful  examination  detects  in  all 
known  glaciers ;  and  with  a  view  to  satisfy  some  doubts  on  this 
subject,  I  endeavoured,  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Swiss  Alps, 
to  observe  with  attention  such  peculiarities  in  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  those  glaciers  which  I  was  able  to  visit,  as  might 
help  to  test  the  sufficiency  of  the  new  theory. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Aatlior. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  No.  96.  Suppl.  Vol.  14.  2  I 
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Although  circumstances  did  not  permit  me  to  undertake  any 
continuous  series  of  observations,  accompanied  by  accurate 
measurements,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  some  notes  made  at 
the  time,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  I 
feel  confident,  may  deserve  the  notice  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject.  If  I  have  ventured  to  draw  some  conclusions 
from  facts,  or  to  point  out  what  appear  to  be  objections  to  the 
deductions  of  other  more  competent  physical  observers,  I  am 
well  aware  that  it  becomes  me  to  do  so  with  great  hesitation. 
That  hesitation  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  expectation  that 
the  subject  is  about  to  receive  further  illustration  from  the  con- 
tinued labours  of  Professor  Tyndall,  and  to  no  more  able  and 
candid  judge  could  any  facts  or  arguments  seeming  to  tell 
against  his  own  conclusions  be  proposed. 

The  chief,  but  not  the  only  peculiarities  of  glacier  struc- 
ture that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  observers,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  Stratification  of  the  N4v^. 

2.  Veined  structure  of  the  middle  and  lower  region. 
8.  Dirt-bands  of  Professor  Forbes. 

4.  Dirt-bands  of  M.  Agassiz*. 

5.  Crevasses. 

6.  CapiUary  fissures  in  the  compact  ice. 

7.  Air-bubbles  included  in  the  ice. 

These  are  all  so  familiar  to  those  who  have  either  observed  for 
themselves,  or  who  have  studied  with  care  the  writings  of  Forbes, 
Agassiz,  and  other  glacier  authorities,  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  describe  them,  and  I  shall  merely  offer  such  remarks 
in  regard  to  each  of  them  as  have  some  bearing  on  the  theory 
of  glacier  structure. 

1.  The  stratification  of  the  nSve,  its  arrangement  in  paraUd 
layers  of  mcnre  and  less  crystalline  snow,  the  diminished  thickness 
of  the  layers  in  the  lower  part  of  exposed  sections,  accompanied 
by  a  consolidation  of  the  substance  of  the  nSvS  into  ice,  more 
or  less  filled  with  air-bubbles,  are  &cts  familiar  to  those  who 
have  dwelt  much  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  ice- world,  where 
in  concave  hollows,  or  still  more  often,  on  sUghtly  convex 
plateaux,  the  vast  accumulations  are  formed  which  give  birth  to 
the  greater  glaciers.  ^  - 

On  one  point,  many  of  those  who  have  described  the  formar 
tion  of  these  beds  seem  to  be  certainly  in  error. 

Each  of  the  horizontal  beds  seen  in  an  exposed  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  n^^  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  whole  annual 
fall  of  snow  at  the  spot  where  the  bed  was  formed.  But  this 
inference  rests  either  on  a  great  exaggeration  of  the  effects  of 
*  Recently  named  Dirt-Streaks  by  Ptofbuor  Hiudey. 
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etaporation  and  meltiDg  in  diminisliing  the  mass  of  snon^^  or 
on  an  under-estimate  of  the  amount  that  annually  falls  in  the 
upper  Regions. 

Comparing  the  observations  made  at  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
and  those  of  M.  Dolfuss  at  his  Pavilion  on  the  Aar  Glacier,  we 
cannot  estimate  the  average  annual  fall  of  snow,  in  the  region  of 
the  Swiss  Alps  from  8000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  at  less 
than  60  English  feet.  From  the  experiments  of  Agassiz  on  the 
relative  density  of  snow,  water,  and  different  varieties  of  glacier 
ice,  it  appears  that  this  thickness  of  snow  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  bed  of  nSvS  ice  rather  more  than  8  feet  in  thickness. 
But  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sections  of  neoS,  where  the  snow  is 
converted  into  nSvS  ice,  the  thickness  of  the  distinct  beds  is 
seldom  more  than  6  or  8  inches,  and  often  much  less. 

If  each  layer  corresponds  to  the  produce  of  one  yearns  fall  of 
snow,  we  should  have  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  melting  and 
evaporation  is  to  reduce  the  annual  deposits  of  snow  to  one- 
twelfth  or  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  their  original  bulk.  This 
estimate,  I  feel  persuaded,  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  if 
applied  to  the  region  where  the  great  accumulations  take  place, 
10,000  feet,  and  more,  above  the  sea.  It  is  my  strong  impres- 
sion, derived  from  frequent  observations  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  Alps,  that  the  visible  beds  of  n^^  represent  each  considerable 
faD  of  snow  that  has  taken  place,  without  any  absolute  Knirft 
between  those  of  one  year  and  another.  Where  a  slight  fall 
hafs  occurred,  or  where  a  more  considerable  one  has  been  followed 
hv  n  sufficient  interval  of  hot  weather,  it  leaves  no  trace  amotrg 
tne  strata  of  the  nSve,  save  that  the  water  which  it  produced  had 
Irelped  by  percolation  to  consolidate  the  icv  seams  in  the  beds 
immediately  below  it.  Again,  when  one  fall  of  snow  follows 
another  with  but  a  short  interval,  and  before  a  strong  crust  of 
gramilar  ice  has  formed  over  the  first,  the  two  become  so  nearl'y 
confounded  together  in  the  stratification  that  subsequently  euBueA 
a&  not  to  be  distinguishable  to  the  eye  at  a  short  distance.  But 
it  happens  many  times  in  each  year,  that  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  dry  and  clear  weather  succeeds.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  the  joint  effect  of  the  sun  and 
air  h  to  produce  a  crust  of  granular  ice,  whereon  the  wind  ofteri 
deposits  dust  and  other  light  bodies.  At  the  next  fell  of  snow, 
the  main  source  of  waste,  evaporation  from  the  surfece,  i^  put 
a  stop  to,  and  the  future  diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the  ne# 
stratum  is  ovring  to  the  gradual  consolidation  which  arises  fi*om' 
internal  melting,  from  the  percolation  of  water  coming  frbm 
above,  and  the  pressure  of  the  fresh  strata  of  snow  which  con- 
tinually accumulate  overhead. 

This  explanation  accounts  for  the  great  irregularity  in  the 
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^Jbamim,  and  tfaej^flMtitiLat^whSe/^Hintetv^  9omeiiard<^'did»l{r 
MdbfiA«Gk4x^tbe^^b  by  aicfaorki  liiie>*adoi|g)<the'^oulidrop|iin^  iBd^  of 
(tbei^>it|^')Mi€ae^;  tbe^igt^ater  luunber  ai^  but  i^t^qy-rfasitly 
•thiOf)d;^^Theidark>Une8(>bdtvAy/tbe  iiicrtai^d  effectiofi^bd  wind 
fduriti^iloffgTiiiti^rtals'of  fine  wtothevm  tutnhievj'wbeii  Isomer 
< surfaces  of  eaifthiaaid  rock  arei€acpo8M[;'fimaU  partides  bfjwidcli^ 
lifjlh  :deftd"tntoctls^  leaves^  '&c^  are  thea  earrled-fiftViand'  '^ide'cnrer 
itbp  trmoctiilttid  crifep'snow-plaina.  '•  -  »  -■'  •  '•  ^'< 

Passing  from  'thi&<  pointy- 1  ivonld  wish  to  fix«ttel>iidxi<t)tttthe 
-tHet^'^thBt^hMM  obsenr^rs/adiAit  the  dtrdtiiicationi'fiif  nl^^^  no 
ione^i'ihoselMrho  believe  that^aHiraieJof  thatiori^i^al  stiwstairo 
ulisa^ean  ial'th^  «iext  8tagdo£  its  ^idstence-^tbeiglaeier  ic®  of 
the  middle  region — has  attempted!  to  >aca>dntfoif^s(»ex4;rafq»rdixi2b*y 
•abd^ias  fbv  as  I:kdow,  so  udiqme  a  fi^et^  as  the^ikteirf  destruction 
iof  ail  trlMe^iOif  the  inteenal  ttrraiigeine&t  cX  viasi  tiiass^  of  iba^iter. 
-UrabtrngihA  possibility! that  pressure  anid  nioVei^ent  domWot^ 
^liiayiefibcfci^eU  are*nilty'it'would  ibe  most:  doilrabli  to  obtain 
iiiomein^i^hii into  th^' nuulus  dperandi\  aftd>  if  possibk,  to  detect 
tthe  pi-ocefes^ifl^NatuWe's  owti  kboratory.  if      (  ({    ..;' 

l>>'>tJ^til-l^dfn6dpf»foaoh  has- been  made  to  olea^mgtip  this  Imy- 
i*t^j)<;  ^kHei^nby  iw^l-devisrf'exjpbwments,  oftf  byjstwceiaftirde- 
^tefettt^^intd-somte  of*  the  »gre^<t^(»@vaBb6i  <rf  i?hri<4ippii  regiohs  of 
^l^e  ^liBU}i^r«5  It  eein^spsveely  her^aid  thatoikr  knowledge  bt-^Uwier 
^^irtiet^feisicdmj^letei  >-::  .-:i'.-.'';-  1.  .•..;  i.-..;.;'.  uj  ■)^.:,,  i[.\n  '>\\\ 
i^"'FM)fe6kor 'Forbes  bab  ind4ed»assertedy  iiitum^tliaitt^Mfte  ^paai- 
-Ag6'<>('hy>'wf4^ygs^  th(ati]illitrs06iBb  'c^  UinietViiie^^  4ttdttdl»g' as 
well  the  veined  structure  of  the  middle-kndloV^i^^fo^'flSithe 
''islrsttife'^i^^^f  thfe  'fiM,  ^e'u4^il^lde»tr(iyed^ki  tfie^iD^ii^atdJacts 
•j^haif  '^fctir'  ofi!  iof«fi5^1gW(Hers  whett' tb^ifrdzitai>^i^^  -Ibreiid 

-iibwnr^'«^l!dd]y  dedivityi  vritb'dlfxeBp^'lbr>46  great'^n^aiitieo- 
■J^ty;'I'h«f^i^^'^fev«^'beeil'ttbteJ*(^  aceqifr  this  ytatemetity^rid  ttiy 
^illtttedtfi«y  HMlis'  l^eentiy  '^daftrttved'  by  a  ralH^^cai^l' ^iib«^Wi- 
^  tit^ii  of '  thie^ice^dattttttct  Olf  •  the » gkcifer  ^of  ^  Jfo^etilftrfi* "  ^  Confining 
^Wy^feli^'Sftf^MAbsej^td'thise  -feUssvh^tte'th^i'tJofiiitt^itty  oPihe 
*>^lttciter'fe^il6«^ititi^rtilij)tfed;  t^^^^^iote  nlfechttttfcd/^dt  *^n'  the 
mass  of  the  glaciel* 'i^'sifaa'^fy'tD  utilise' ihe^prildiiclSim^  ^inwdly 
"lae^  fefid  ^dfe  <#drai^dfett*i  orjv^  fl^6ftftlYj^<rfItt^ddubl^^y6tem 
'i^#4iteV«is^y  Wetfcihg^  tip-the  %Upf(fdicklV<^ 
sflte^ulai*  ^^Uttfi^ilatyrttl  pi^ittMfe.- iA^'thd^  ^h^  ttfftssUdvaiit^, 
-^Wi^tinf  blP'!|}he''kJe'*afes' |jltfc^  aildng^^he  eiMsed'surfafetsJbit 
^tfibticSallt  ©At^cl^  frbdt  W6> mbd(rafflftt6d'by tht  tetttti  a^ld-tittiJhe 
^^^iWni§  'bebdkJ'^ttto6t^A»'UpMrard^'  aii^ '^  eut  Sf^ay^^n 

ori^'feiflfc'   ^  ^    .  -  .  L,       , 
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kov/  adytUiis^j'^to  bSoetvihe  iiitenusliiaiTiih^ejtoe&t'.i^t  it9[)paft$. 
/I%6JefFedb//l^asi(beea  eaaetlyritW  fiaitid(>a9!df igne^ti^weflgeAcfadd 
beeii/,(hid;  voWilof  fjtbtejifiurjbwey^aod'jthef'aW  tesSbiftkrfto 

fo!nnddiotefidrW^thw.UBdcto gTeaJt'pte38twe*r  . J^wrfiws&jjTjyjidaitl 
has  shown  us  how  under  suchefainiinstaneefif^li^  liififsktltSklmugbt 
>iM<Wieo«tdctobwottie Bloaokitdyf welded togefchterj i w n[  j> r ri^-iin 
>n  AoticJpaljiDgjWto© io£  wJmt'I.haveft^fsa^otl  ith6(t^fi(lJst.t*^^- 
tRli0O!^rI''I]i»y:QbfierVQ^ltbat  IIihi^.;yea^  notitol  oilvithiieiogla'^iiKof 
ili&Brenva^ifieafctCoi^nayQus,  wbali) I* believe  to  bi^jdiijeetij&Yi^^to 

Arf:.thejfTOC©8«);ab(ftrefd«8Clibcdl)  .mi    -.^v,  -mI-— itoj-o-r  .■)IbI)i(ii  •)([) 

.'loilniM^-jfaiititrfrthiit  gted«r;wli«rp'the.veine«liit^iQtiMf6  ia  plwrti- 

ihvaJisioi  veryrcJew  Ww  keabit^tiailriach  Aadiij  hi(>f -riwi liihi^b- 
neidv  Qilttiti^.  ithtf .  pJanos  of  fvbin«d  istructurij:  jiiettyr  alftf^rjy;iftt 
^ngloft  aiiglWi<an4  tncli»«4  to*  «aeh  oelaeara<i'an>tiQulcf«aglev:  ^fei 

the  three  portions  of  ict^lyiag  Wween  thoj.trjauj^w^^erjbjaQiJi, 

9nd  aifcieit^P'^^ife  dfj  thei^Tftspectiwljf,  -thj&.p^aoseftiQf  tbftyeined 
.8triio(to^)Were/.tioi(i>  canfonwaWeibUt-sli^rtyiualin^ediM  pbibw^ 
tangki^j  iiTb^l^obelsiOki  b^tweeW)tba,ioe  ofrtbe  AmnsKen^o b^uds 
laadi^&t .-ofitjie/'Vfeiliad.^tiiuttiliietJwafe  j^fuitiepeirfectjysc^tth^ J  wft^s 

able  with  ease  to  detach  hand  specimens^  iuvtlfich^^ifitb^y  QQi^ld 
^besrp  obeeiftf  jfe^fffwedi.  tb^  •uJWibal}.incJinatio&.  'Of  [.tbe'tiV^ned 

strii«tfc»r^ipii  eitberiside  of  tb<^! transverse  baoid  •w&uUlhf^ve.ji^- 
^iljaioed'.distinctly-vi^ible.:   •   ...     .:''^^  .!•;•■..-  '.-.I  rw-   ^ij'li.v/ 

;  ilt'seoms  .tx>ittie  ole^r  thait  i^  this  .€a$e  the ^twiQit^^ji^y^fQe 
:  bands  .ref)irepeiated\fQiria^ncBevla^seswbieh  had  Ix^Qid^sed;  itQ- 

^hertilatf}  in  thei  autuBWiy  AMheorthfe  iuoreaeipg  ef3jd-w#^ii*ttifi- 
,cieW  to  fte^ae.  the.  enclo?^  water  before,  the,.  junqtk>tti  I  of.  the 

oppoaite  ^all^  h^d'  been  quite  completed.  Such  c;cevaB|9€is  li^u^t 
^aiiOnetime  have  be»n  of  icoasideorabk  width,  or  els^ItbQ.pJ^^^s 

of  the  vei^od  $truot;iu:e  ^t  opposite  sides  of  the  trausy^ers^  b^i^ds 
nlW)uld|inQt  have  been  inclined,  and  the  appearanccifWQi^ldifiye 

been  taer«ly4bat.  of  a  fault  in  parallel  strata. ,  if  t,    ...m 

Sjach>  an '  appearance,  may  uot  be  rare,  but  a^J  bM  ^CV^r 

observed  it, before,  and  have  not  seen  it  noticed  by,  gl^qi^r 

wrj^ters,  Ibi^ve  been  a  little  particular  in  describiag  it^    Li^^s 

indicating  closed  crevasses  are  <x>inmon  enough^  and  cantSpm/B- 
.tiinesibe  traced  far  on  the  sui-face  of  the  gla,cier^,  perhapp^if 

attention  be  given  to  the  point,  it  will  be,  fouod  tbat.,^bey  pften 

corc^Rpwd,  to  a  shifting  of  th^  planes  of  the  veined  strv|Cjtnrp„ . 

^,  Th^  veined  stirufitureoi  tbje  njiddle  and  ;lo^er,pa?:t,9f,i(}be 
Mgr^atrglaciers>and,.3iaore  o^  less,. of.. all  glacie?:i&  ifl[;wj^irfi,.i|ie 
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ice  is  well  consolidated,  has  hitherto  been  the  point  as  to  which 
science  seemed  most  at  fault  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the 
phsenomena  of  the  ice-world. 

As  one  of  those  who  had  never  been  able  to  accept  the  con- 
jectural explanation  given  by  Professor  Forbes,  who  was  the 
first  to  make  known  the  true  character  of  this  phaenomenon, 
and  to  perceive  its  importance,  I  could  not  fail  to  \}e  much  in- 
terested in  the  new  hypothesis,  which  supplies  a  simple,  and 
apparently  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  known  facts.  But 
the  result  of  some  consideration  and  recent  observation  has  not 
removed  all  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  me  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  this  new  theory,  qnd  with 
very  sincere  dflidence  I  venture  to  state  them. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would  observe  that  while  Professor 
Tyndall  has  abundantly  proved  the  extensive  influence  of  great 
pressure  in  modifying  the  internal  arrangement  of  various  bodies^, 
he  has  not  shown  any  instance  in  which  the  resulting  structure 
at  all  resembles  that  which  we  find  in  glacier  ice.  In  every  case 
of  lamination  and  consequent  cleavage,  attributable  to  pressure, 
the  result  seems  to  be  due,  either  to  a  rearrangement  of  the  rigid 
particles  contained  in  the  mass  by  which  their  flatter  surfaces 
are  disposed  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  pressure, 
or  else  to  the  compression  of  minute  and  comparatively  soft 
nodules  or  accretions*,  which  alter  their  form  under  the  force 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  each  particle,  from  a  rounded  or 
irregular  form,  assumes  that  of  a  lamina  or  plate  with  its  faces 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  pressure.  In  either  case  the  phse- 
homenon  of  cleavage  is  the  direct  result  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  particles  of  the  mass  in  layers  with  flattened  faces  approxi- 
mately disposed  in  the  same' plane.  Now,  whether  we  examiu^ 
the  bands  of  compact  blue  ice,  or  the  intermediate  layers  of 
white  opake  ice,  we  find  no  trace  of  lamination,  or  anything 
approaching  to  it,  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  mass. 

At  times,  indeed,  I  have  found,  as  Professor  Forbes  first 
noticed,  a.  distinct  tendency  to  cleavage  along  the  surface  oif 
,  junction  between  the  veins  of  blue  ai^d  white  ice,  but  on  either 
side,  both  the  one  vein  and  the  other  have  always  appeared  to 
me  absolutely  devoid  of  any  tendency  to  split  in  the  direction  of 
the  veined  structure,  nor  does  close  exammation  show  traces  of 
molecular  arrangement  which  could  produce  such  a  tendency. 
The  cleavage  planes  above  described  seem  to  be  by  no  means 
invariably  present,  and  the  phsenomenon  has  to  me  the  air  of 
being  superinduced  by  pressure  upon  the  already  existing  veined 
structure,  rather  than  its  essential  concomitant. 

*  I  apprehend  tliat  this  is  true  of  wax  as  well  as  th^  other  «ubstimces 
cited  by  Professor  TyndalL 
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Again^  if  the  veined  structure  be  produced  by  pressure  alone^ 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  part  of  the  mass  which  must  be 
most  amenable  to  the  action  of  external  force^  I  mean  the  white 
ice  filled  with  air-bubbles^  does  not  show  in  the  form  of  the 
cavities  which  pervade  its  whole  substance,  a  record  of  the 
process  by  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  internal  condition  of  the 
ice  has  been  so  profoundly  modified  ?  But  as  Agassiz  has  pointed 
out,  and  I  have  frequently  verified  his  observations  on  this  pointy 
though  the  air-cavities  often  show  traces  of  compression  reducing 
them  to  the  form  of  flattened  lenses,  the  directions  in  which  they 
are  flattened  are  most  various,  and  show  no  constant  relation  to 
the  planes  of  the  veined  structure.  Here  then  we  have  direct 
evidence  that  separate  portions  of  the  ice  have  been  acted  on  by 
pressure  sufficient  in  amount  to  modify  their  internal  arrange- 
ment,  but  that  these  pressures  have  not  acted  in  the  same^  or 
nearly  the  same  direction.  But  surely  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  supposed  action  of  force  on  a  great  scale  upon  an 
enormous  mass  of  ice — able  to  destroy  first  the  primitive  struc- 
ture, and  then  to  impress  upon  it  a  new  and  different  one.  Such 
a  force  must  have  entered  into  composition  with  any  local  pres- 
sures which  can  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  interior  of 
the  mass,  aud  the  resultants  would  have  approximated  closely  to 
the  general  direction  of  its  action. 

A  further  difficulty  which  I.  think  deserves  some  attention  is 
this,  that  the  pressure  hypothesis  gives  no  explanation  whatever 
of  the  irregularity  in  the  appearance  and  the  thickness  of  the 
veins.  Even  if  we  are  to  admit  that  such  pressure  as  exists  in 
glaciers  is  competent  to  impress  upon  masses  of  nSve,  sometimes 
many  square  miles  in  extent,  a  veined  structure  consisting  of 
alternate  bands  of  nearly  compact  ice  and  ice  filled  with  air- 
bubbles — a  conclusion,  let  me  say,  which  is  not  absolutely  in- 
eonsistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  action  of  pressure  on  seem- 
ingly homogeneous  masses  of  matter,  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  shown  to  be  possible,  either  by  experiment  or  by  any  close 
accordance  with  observed  facts, — is  there  anything  that  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  the  veins  should  be  otherwise  than  mode- 
rately uniform  in  structure?  Every  one,  however,  who  has 
looked  carefully  at  the  veined  structure  knows  that  this  is  not 
the  fact :  some  of  the  blue  veins  are  very  thin  and  faintly  marked, 
others  on  the  contrary  much  thicker,  more  compact,  and  there- 
fore more  transparent  than  those  on  either  side  of  them.  But 
there  is  a  further  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  caU  particular  atten- 
tion, viz,  the  recurrence  at  regular  intervals  of  these  thicker  and 
more  transparent  blue  veins.  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  asserting 
that  this  is  constantly  to  be  seen,  but  I  have  reason  to  think  it 
very  frequent.     My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  on  a^  small 
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gkoi^ntlner  higb  ]ip  on  tiie  Ubrth^iiorthHefst  ^idde>df  tli^>]rSdb; 
abov^thfi  Uppesi  &iind  Alfr^  ati9;^I.iia^  siiieeiseoaiitEeMwIieie^ 
ejjri'cm'ihe  gltoidf  oflLallrwiiyas 'II'  •,  ,H  lit.r.j'lhdi  oift  ^cvjijoo 
.line&t-  fxiroceedi'toiaeU  whetlieiv  sopposin^ijil:  pcsiilQciithate 
prdsaure-aloibe  caai'pcdfiuctt  In  jfo^dslof/  n^6'iiiiikeniHteiiIaJ^r8{<of 
denser  and  of  tieBs^oompt^cti  ibdperfehdieiilarlta/tlteidipect^oiii:  d£ 
furostorei  the  form-  aoid  pofsitioii'of  .tfae'VtincJd  itraotiiiireiasKWC 
find  it  in  nature  is  consistent  with  the  new  hypothesi*.;?/  Jt'ia 
¥relt>kiiowniihbt  i£^'  hf  a  txnppariscmfbf  theidij^aal  dtvihejofithe 
veined  strorfture  ia  'diffdrent  parts  of  {a  '^lodidr/io^efjedirstnfuet  Jstir^f 
GaoesitD  .^S'tbDofughthe  apparently  <soitt^iiudafiiilayera:bf/  Iprln)^ 
or>wfait^.idei  Bnoh:snr£aoei9^  aSl  thei)lQW^r>eiid^f  gveatt  iglaeidlrs; 
^auflUy  adsifaneiihexfoim  oF:-a  :s^8AlapJB^dl;'t)V(ifiat¥ened'is|iooii:^ 
^th  itatGontun^^  sldct  turacicltuply.aBd  dip^ia^i^iptwaqda^ibWaixb 
itheilowd?  tnd^a£  the  glaoierl  Tn^theimaiddll^'iie^ionljckBigkciei'B 
iwhoae  leingth)  is  gr^t'CQmphred'  to;  thledittfareadtb;' t^iaUpwon^ 
Ishapiid atrhcture  becomes 'miudi  bloiktgaitfid; !and^iti(S0eii&&)rtoi>Ud 
•dtBtuuetly  trtcetibk  oolyn^r  tbc  sides;. awhile: iiivthi§  cAmtixilifDBkM} 
4lie  .Vcaned  Btmdbnre  is>  iurrang^d  in  psrailel  jphnedoieari^  iroDttoal) 
4Hid  di]3octeditiaw£li]d&thellohireto;kid  .(bfMtheiglalcieilnnim^iiiftiof 
l^acieflfs^whioh^  ihsteteid'of  >iloi^ng  ib  dedpvailiey^  dcbnpiy  dept%sf 
'sionsioii/thb! alopoabfi Uie  higher jAlplsy  thei^poonMifaapedaffi^iig^^ 
ihiaait  is  !iis«iailyi  trficeaklejih(k^6i  clearly ithixddgkdiit^ithfikiiv^i^^ 
breadth^  and  the  dip  towards  thd^Geoti^d^  neitijilvfooifor^iinbleiinD 
•ttofcurmrof  thowdid.bedhf'thefgJamerj/lo'i.'^j  v,i:o[  h-.di  nl 
•  J!  Itiv^iUvEeadiiylbe.adqi^Qd  thatitiseirq  kreioslsea^MKlredaxge 
iJibaifes  d£.ioe.'areiifiKree4  in  their  ionW£trdiia6U]fae')ihto{(pfadnJbfllB 
iwrilJiiCfteftpfiidc^rwhBi'e  ithe. greatest  lpiresdur&)ib  prdbillUjnitliiat 
dueito  itbe. lattad: oGustciction  ofiitbciride-sfaifesun/  hstWesli otile 
-cc»>taiiiimg//waIls;'aBd  ^etfo  tiFe  tiuiighd'aocdrAnglyfiexpeQttthkit 
I tili^  I v^ndd  isti^iicliiare j  if  >piiMkioed '  iby  pd^sUve^'  ateohe^  / Aiovdd*  >  be 
diavelop^<  in<  planes'  paval^el*  to  I  thei<dii*6eti(ftaiof  >  mcrfifanv  >'i('^^|ie 
tKtteri ids: Gl^eei  »f  iCJaailnxkini^i  aaod  the*  ^rbat >^ac&r< of ^theiiiiry 
^I'e.&miliar'ibstanceB  of  tfaisckss.^  Bntl  oan  sciur^ely  aidmittthot 
ithis,  holds,  traeiief.inanf  ether  glacidrsin*  trfaich  thbisdivbefaloii 
lOf.tjbejVein^  isiithe'iaamey  :I^>iia  take^^  Jnstiliiostth»;J^etfich 
'glac;i6r;  Uiie^gii^testy  I  ftelievO}!  of  alilf  knowm  toe^tiieaBlsu  I  Otmit- 
ting^otoany}  aiball '  afflucntsr  (which .  trahnQt*  /piioduee  Imnck  leffeet^  it 
4Sf < QOilLijphed t .by ! thrci^ > main > Ibisdndiilds;  pf oecedingriiespeoiim^ 
frpilft  th^  Inofik'side  ofthb  iyeft8cIihGtmy)froiil  Ihe  JBoltccHnbotktg 
(the  MoOtiiaiidtlie.JtiDgfiwuf  hnd  from  the* ^^alleyllekdiilg/lDlytAhe 
,uQKtb  si^d  of  tlie  Vieidielvhorndr  hi  the  Finster'iAabhom,  ^ :  iAftcJ^ 
the  j^netion  of  these  separate  stsreanis,  the  gveaib  ^aeiisr/fkkte  oki 
with  re^arkaUo.unifovra  slppe.iand  jbreadtb^^wit^aao  |)rDJfidtiog 
rproQ^oatorids  of^roqk  to  diBtiurbid)S<oottrBeyfov'ai)(ti8taqceiiof)bigfat 
^  >»inQ  j^D^idU  ( miks;  until joJipesiAeito .  that  ^iu^iilatbiuiiibeaii-* 
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course^  the  inclination  becornesnisteQ|)iB]r^tiie  atxeaii^  iaffooroe^^to 
tiftdiri^t^ift|ralpi<%iaia{arow^>if]foiiv/  atieutc  thte&  juia^si/tQ  Jittle 
inoKit '  t^dn: J  tuifi  oiikile^  tnv  \tidib v  ( bnd  fefilUjB  <  {dsannds)  1  tlatfoghi  ^ 
&teap)giocgd)bdtow)the!B«tti2yp^  uptili  it)p9 
soDHimiliitttJEDiiriiii  ibei&hcNDid^  tm(lrai]i(MW(|tIla(atc]i(mblestiii^)T^ 
ef  ifa  \(!iaiffl!a[i<)(|Yil  v/sir  oilt  iljw/  jjrjvi,..^,.')  xi  i)'inr!.n  iii  .^i  l"'ft 
'.)(flfi(ca]diiibti  laex:dpbbtdd'tthBt:4iie{{UKtjjofut]^  gldtiea7/(9rbicli.  is 
most jaut^todjto^'LLabea^ail ;pi\es&tnw^  iBitbM i )1»1owj ^tboi Mdrjelen 
SjobJ  v^ii(ae-it;Iabat»nagau3)6f  Itheimks  ^tthotiAfi^isek^am^iinil 
^s'lfeiivnbd  iSretfx  its  fdiirect/adavsb  by  ^tbejircBistflinxre  Y'^hidnat'eiU' 
poanferi^')')  ¥&tlliavtl^fait  i^r^  >tif;  jiia^glacieatiitlieij^ftined/sfeniiistiive'ifi 
Bkaci2irJts8lpevc^iUBi<|l][ah  Jofias^^'ai&fttuwbifih  Prafessor I'oi'bes 
aidd)ni4id«sdjan4jQXfdlaiDad'iiilLi  acdordaiiaeliyitU  Jhi^xiwii  tliMforbticM 
mm^i:h^i\po\iiilnQigkLhitb!^  p]jol(abili|by>)onaiinoat  ob!taiiltty-tU»t 
1)UealiQti(mj;o&thb;^^bietir:t»£(AletbDhiisxj3iaob)^lowerjtfa^  ilb^  bf 
(tytkfrdgreo^b  glbciera;)ii&a4'  abia  obiiaeqneiicB^  ihkt  Ibd  T^ifhteait 
tle<>iiteesL^^fae}ratorof'{pird^re»9f  at Itbe. i centre  and) jati^beneideSilUi 
p]i6fiivtioiatG}y)idihi.imkheldu  I)fBuik)i£;itbi&j  eipkvnatiikiii^roorb  bofw 
ixK^I'^^P^'^'  ^K{ipl^.<>iri(^b')i3till  :m6i»lfdr£b/t£i>^tbQi!up^i;  pactiiof 
4dv»igfacier^}'i^baie)<)he)i{ilQ^^blLtioil:^^  stUridoaBjobadi  whose kw^ 
abu^  avButliet  thaTt  tliie  i  bnA^ard)  mo^ionoisliyeBy}  fil(]i^:iMid  sbiifiibly 
(Bkiilobriiiviekeopt^bkFBS  to ^tbcmde^j  >l-\iVfii>^  <{il)  ')t[;  [)ip-  ,'i[i)'i')-ut 
In  tbat  long  unbroken)  iixBfelr»j6f'ldifeiid»siireanij  itgain^^thetb 
^TLbeifiBf  .'Icsa^hstend  pe8kiiteithak)t|pp&aitedh^iA«ig^]iehb^n ; 
dudiib (iq)pi:iBlxendi ithatf )i£  /theralMt  an^  ijpxgB^rxim,t'JWom  eapid)Ie 
dtiflln^JdUying  tikejintemi^l  isbitooturoibf  lb»[ice^iiiBii|£t}<beit^Wt 
udile  f tfDvtbei  \vfti@bX^^-o£itbG  iniassi'iic6i]ig(nnrd(»))yl  onl  Sts^Uowilr 
;bttf^t£ky jcpihpdttnded)D«itliif tJbat  ^iob)  i^»u jesidts!  loim^vdi  mimx^ 
.-nlefab '  )rfW^)  kakreptJ)  ^aUi  (pveibtiiyjdjiaiwt  ]  eri^ene^^itkbt  ibbefe  ds>  d^b 
^Appreciable i lankoundji ^oi'  \ lateo^al oeoin^cess^oiui ]>> ^o i lioilg' i ab *  tile 
t^cieffliskonfioediatL  fao^h  baukscby  solid  »6(^;'  tbo'^blnt  mi^t 
Ireksdniidoiirbtfvilj^  hat  itrithe  p(»ni^r^ady  ^efeiafed  to;  the  ifoeka 
rwbtehibadibonlfinfed  tfaie;g}Boidi!>oaiita  oasibeKnisbose^itUidb^^d 
i^kblf^laBdttaDfthferdepari&asibsi  wbilclilis  ooeiipiediib];i  tbe  Miltj^Ibt] 
-3ea( )  ImBteadiisf 'a)bawiOT>i  tilker^>i^a')Hofldvvtpiitrt%^i])Udd'ibf  Jtlb^ 
ibl^eibratif HiiDf  otbbola]^€»pi«rbash[l  ia !  cmp^ioxDei  Isidil  ishat^its .'  iby^  tl^ 
>^]aieieiv  [  v)TrT^e  i  ittis^  >  tJ^a^^tUsrihoIlofWiiisi  of'  mbdovit^  dl^yth<  ^dotid- 
^aiitodiilioothat  )df  lifaeilQaiit]3dlI^iKr&/.Q£ItHe  ;^lftciif9>ab»it  ab^-^ 
.  jlibte^UvsL  J  b£' >the;l  bke)f  lliai(k^-bliff$  >'.aaie;:  oftbn)  ^ 
•Ad^tyitotJithiaiiHtost ibffi'&dded);tb(a;dc^h)iof  'ttfeiwader-  fciite^. 
ilf  ^diei^veioed-  sbructuiret  ^t.  fcbe;  snfface  of-  tbd  i glacier itmtij.  date 
ioltbdjera}  ooni{)res$ibi];^.whebii1iiat[  pressure  was>rkBbv0d>tb^'i6e 
Jiifpiildjbfibprsdssbd  ou^waard»)intoitli^jV^  Bpacei  >  ^Fhe^*ct  tb^t 
-nolabihiiateiAl  eiq)anaioa}take&  p)acb^  Aa4'tbat  tUe  ^actei^imot^ 
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steadily  forward  along  the  main  valle^^  aeems  to  me  to  pro^ 
conclusively  that  the  chief  .pressure  acting  upon  it  in  the  plane 
of  the  horizon^  must  be  in  the  direction  of  its  motion^  and  that 
surfaces  formed  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  maximum  pressure 
should  intersect  the  glacier  in  flattened  curves^  slightly  convex 
towards  its  lower  extremity.  The  fact,  however,  is  otherwise. 
The  upper  portion  of  what  I  may  call  the  bng  reach  of  the 
glacier,  was  covered  with  snow  when  I  traversed  it ;  but  opposite 
to  the  Marjelen  See,  and  for  three  or  four  miles  up  the  stream, 
I  found  the  veined  structure  quite  well  developed  in  the  central 
region  of  the  glacier,  arranged  as  usual  in  vertical  planes  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  motion.  If  it  be  said  that  this  structure  was 
originally  produced  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  three  mdin 
ice  currents  which  unite  in  ,the  upper  basin  already  referred 
to,  I  would  reply,  that  the  point  of  junction  is  fully  eight  miles 
from  the  Marjelen  See ;  that  it  is  probably  a  considerable  over- 
estimate if  we  allow  200  feet  as  the  average  annual  advance 
of  that  part  of  the  glacier;  and,  consequently,  that  the  veined 
structure  at  the  lower  station  must,  according  to  this  latter 
hypothesis,  have  been  produced  more  than  200  years  before  we 
observe  it.  For  the  greater  part  of  that  time  we  have  proirf 
that  the  ice  has  been  subject  to  little  or  no  lateral  pressure,  but 
constantly  to  a  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  motion,  and  to 
the  vertical  pressure  of  the  upper  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  mass. 
At  the  most  moderate  estimate  of  the  superficial  waste  along  the 
intermediate  portion  of  the  glacier,  we  must  suppose  that  a  thick- 
ness of  400  or  500  feet  of  overlying  ice  has  been  removed  during 
the  long  interval  in  question.  But  if  the  long-continued  action 
of  pressure  in  new  diirections  is  incompetent  to  alter  the  struc- 
ture impressed  upon  the  ice  200  years  before,  what  becomes  of 
the  assumed  obliteration  of  the  original  stratification  of  the  neve 
through  the  agency  of  pressure ;  and  how  are  we  to  believe  that 
an  effect  so  universal  as  this  must  be,  if  indeed  that  origrnal 
stratification  is  everywhere  effaced,  should  not  be  repeated  in  a 
field  where  the  same  causes  must  have  been  in  operation  with 
remarkable  uniformity  for  a  period  unusually  protracted  ? 

Even  in  those  glaciers  where  it  is  conceded  that  lateral  com- 
pression has  probably  been  at  work  to  a  great  extent,  such  as 
the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouni,  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
glacier  where  it  appears  to  me  that  the  hypothesis  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  would  requiiie  that  the  veined  structure  shoi^id 
be  developed  at  right  angles  to  the  motion  of  {he  centre  of  the 
glacier* ;  but  I  do  not  venture  to  urge  that  view  against  the 

*  Professor  Tyndall's  mud  experiments  illustrate  this,  by  the  flattening 
of  the  circular  rings  impressed  on  the  centre  of  a  stream  moving  over  a  be3 
of  irregular  s]ape. 
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possible  reply^  that^  although  there  are  portions  of  the  glacier 
where  the  frontal  resistance  must  greatly  predominate  over  the 
lateral  pressure,  this  new  force  does  not  operate  long  enough  to 
modify  sensibly  the  structure  already  impressed  upon  the  ice*. 
Even  with  this  qualification  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  new  theory 
with  such  facts  as  are  presented  on  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier 
of  La  Brenva.  Professor  Forbes  has  well  described  the  way  in 
which  this  great  glacier,  descending  through  a  steep  gorge  on 
the  southern  side  of  Mont  Blanc  into  the  Allee  Blanche,  a 
valley  running  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  original  course, 
encounters  first  an  enormous  moraine,  which  it  has  itself  piled 
up  below,  then  abuts  against  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  main  valley,  bridging  over  the  torrent  of  the  Doire,  and  is 
thus  gradually  bent  round;  until  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
follows  the  direction  of  that  valley.  Now  if  it  were  possible  to 
examine  the  conditions  of  internal  pressure  and  tension  across 
the  glacier  opposite  to  the  point  where  it  abuts  against  the  south 
side  of  the  Allee  Blanche,  and  where  the  process  of  flexure  is 
chiefly  accomplished,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  conditions 
would  be  fpund  to  be  fat  other  than  symmetrical  as  Regards  the 
centre  of  the  glacier.  On  the  south  side,  we  must  admit  the 
existence  of  powerful  lateral  pressure  from  the  resistance  of  the 
rpcks  to  the  onward  movement  of  the  glacier  f,  while  on  the 

*  This  view  of  the  permanence,  within  certain  limits,  of  the  veined 
structure,  which  I  assume  to  be  an  essential  portion  of  Mr.  TyndalPs 
theory,  is,  of  course,  at  vajriance  with  the  belief  expressed  by  Profe^sov 
Forbes,  that  that  structure  is  destroyed  in  ice-cataracts,  where  the  surlaee 
is  completely  cut  up  by  deep  crevasses,  and  redeveloped  within  a  short  di- 
stance, where  the  glacier  resumes  its  normal  mode  of  progress,  and  of  which 
he  gave  one  instance  in  the  Mer  de  Glace,  opposite  to  the  promontory  of 
Trelaporte.  I  have  already  stated  reasons  for  doubting  this  conclusion ; 
find  t  vaskj  here  add,  that  considering  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
actual  access  to  the  most  crevassed  parts  of  the  iee,  ob8ervatiQ^s  on  its 
condition  ar^  to  be  received  with  great  caution.  .Where  glacier  ice  presents 
a  moderate  slope,  the  action  of  running  water  in  warm  weather  acts 
80  as  to  scour  away  the  disintegrated  portions  of  the  surface,  and  to 
bring  to  light  the  real  structure  of  the  interior  j  but  where  the  form  of  the 
ice  is  such  tl^at  the  water  melting  from  the  surface  runs  off  at  once  without 
forming  rills^  as  is  the  case  on  the  steep  faces  of  ice  "pinnacles,  and  on  the 
upper  edges  of  crevasses,  the  whole  surface*  is  weathered  into  a  crust  of 
disintegrated  fragments  of  ice,  and  no  sign  of  internal  structure  is  visible 
to  the  eye.  This  is  even  true,  in  some  states  of  the  weather,  on  parts  of  the 
glacier  where  the  veined  structure  is  generally  visible,  and  affords  ground 
for  doubting  some  alleged  instances  of  its  non-appearance. 

t  "Intense  preswre"*  Professor  Forbes  calls  it  in  his  Twelfth  Letter  on 
Glaciers.  I  may  remark  that  this  most  interesting  glacier  has  subsided  at 
the  present  time  (September  1857)  nearly  to  the  dimensions  described  and 
figured  by  Professor  Forbes  in  1842,  while  in  September  1853  it  had  pretty 
i^^arly  those  which  he  found  in  1846.  On  both  occasions,  however,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  his  sketches  somewhat  underrated  the  length  of  the 
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fei-fedt';  th&'teM&tnamTik  «afn>'«jtfert?aitttew Wlaffetttlr'p^^AUHi; 
&n(kt  ik'em'^oM^UtQd'ii^  th^''glsfcieii^ifiAelf>iifl'  ^oilsel^ettiie{l*>'«$i 

v^ry *iifemo.*«i  J 3?M^'ic^d<)«fesitttJCinifelt«iiifott«lyJfroftrf^it^ 
«tti4kee'|thdiabUbn/<>ff^the!&inJ^aiid>tt6i*«dittrilihetft'i^^^ 

b«'thfe^t*dgo  of 'td^c  glaljfi^^,  tti-^'iP^mted'-Of  ^l>^*s/<»f'f«y<ttfs)rfAfe^ 
bf  nvhlicH' the' bu«di<tt(j)8ti  iotiiing 'imb^tmisSt V\rith>1*6'*(ickpffitt^ 

bfeftrfef'the  pW)(!c«fe^  of  incfvonite^  diid'libl«(i6h\h4ia^ftrbliglitvit 
Aitttits^xpo^dd'pdsM^A.'   'r^eit^m't^  dip'  of.ibbe  vfeiflGd^ubi 

tN!)SiHohdj  'iiiordafietti  IVoirrt  Hhef  *  dtt«ef  ttlOstftud '  loWil  to  Ite  imie^ 
ted'ki^^l:^  Mgtesidfthfe-ic^;  ^W^hebcin-wdtiial  ^iwtafel  mifl 
tbb  roick^'ttt^theioiiriy  p6ifi«'\vJfei<jb' Iivfai^'Ablefito ^^^n^ivdi^ivilt 
teiitfcedd  60°,' which  W^  afcthat'pbiiiiti'  9M  nearly!  tfa'I  f^4)d>jadg«^, 
the  'indlittatioti  of  the  und^rtyi&g  >i*o^>  ^ile^  tftvti^  <^^iil^ 
fedg^e  iof 'th«gltf«ier;  »whi^ir^'it, 'foriiir  a/sicdp  ridtt^'  ftittly^coi^^fed 
with  gravel,  sometimes  more  than  80  feet  ii^^eigbt,  itid  miJA. 
iio  k-^taifiirig  }iv^\l  Glv^cki'the'dipimftvQ^^  to 

vaty  from  30^  to  40Pj  Oonlrbvy  ttxithd-expcrieiicie'OfiMfeofefefewr 
Forbes  in  1846^  I  found  the  vdnfedlstructuite  bfttt^t  deifeJopM 
•towaordd  the 'Ceait^e  thimiclpse  to)  tboftides;  biitll^thy  no  illress 
^I'pon  this  clr<;uinfetaBce,  for  I-  beliieve'that*  the  Soe^'^antes  ^esd- 
ideedingly'iu  this  respoct  within '^hdrfcdistafflOft*,  'Janld'  'no^  jWo 
observers  ^s$  over  exactly  ihesaine '<j0urgei»po«i  the  iglfcier, 
while,  act  I  have  alreadyobserired, 'th<ere'U  la  o<!>nstai|t/sbikc6iiif 
erriir  in  the  various  degree  <  of  wealtiering.of  tfaet  ^]^ee>of>  t^ 
iice."  But  the  fact^'tcy  whibh  I  wish  tO!icall'partMXiIart«tteiitid]t^(is 
^he  regularity  of  the  iio^oalled'Spoon-^hapttd  aTrdtlgettienttdfiihUe 
vMned  fititneta^e  on  thisgkcier^imbjeetea  aa  it  fts,<Hi'ode)8iu^:tk) 
jntense  lateral  pressure.  I  \ina8  imabiei  to  deitec<i  ^iny  diffeirenceih 
thisfrssptiet  between  tbie  lowev  enpt^emit^  of  the  'Bf^fiVQi  andrthbae 
■glaciers  ^hichare  tnosV^'Be^from  distiirbanee-froiiL ith'is  osnqep; 
In  taking  l^ve  of  thid  part<>f  theqqbjooty  )I>wK3dId/iBiigg[ibit 
•  th^ta  tU^dry  whiehiwould'^kplam  tk3{  s^jnuttniteiicf  (glaeieqsM  by 

loWer  eid  of  tli6  glaciet,  extending  frbtri  beliW  the  Chisel  '6f  N<^^  ']baWe 
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^bnw^i^bidktb^ (SkOif^^Bmm^^^ i^f^tt^ipi^l^imty in  ijift 

ftwcpjy>fe(8 »j^faB«,.forijgr&»t<5d4 ,;  jSe^ingt  threi.Qxte»t..to  jvi^icb-  » 
tofgfijpoBf^ipQ  pf  ^he  ui«^s.is^:pwetrated  by.aithbubblesi  omitting 
9Ji  ^naifletajM^of  tb^  fissuTcaanpl  cr^y^^^es/whioh  ^Xte^ij  thrpn^ 
iQ^^tipostiom  4>f  ity  ;it,  might .  be  •.  expeet^d,  tbat ..before,  fein  intense 
&|«ei«ctipg.from  withotwt  oo^ld^jbe'tr^lipmiWed  ft^«E|  tp^pjedify 
t^^  itnMtoMjft  Mlf  ^.mh  .aw^y  ftOmi  tberpaiat  at^wbicb  it:  i^ 
fQ>p)^^.i^>W^\ild,fir9t  fticer^i^e^^Dob  a:  orn^hJiEVgifoitcei^poo.tih^ 
imrt:(Qf,rtbfi, glacier  »#w.»t  haod.  «$:. would,  ^reji^.inioidtfy  its 
ftrtijiaV^tuuqtttre^ ,  If  expwiiii€tot;shQuld:  ^hoiv.itbat  a  meaaurikble 
ftrtJotot:otjKV08sfti».pppli€4  tQ;a  bJo<jk of  gjjaciwrcioe dpe^aqtuaUy 
pfixfy^  ajflfitt^img;Pf . tjb^  ^^bubble^  at  ifigbt/  ai3^1i$a  to'tb^ei  diiree^ 
Jioii»f^p?e»iuffe,.we!must  coiwjlude  tUati  aK):|)ve$sure  of  ^cqii^l 
^iBjoupt.biis.^oriOMdy.bee^i'.traiismitted  thsovgb,  tbati  blpofe„aiMJ 
,w<i»baU.teWtw  abte  .tPr  c*9tipaate  ^e  .prefifeucey /r(?f»  $ouree$ 
mt^alit^  ith^  glacier  it$0^i  tibial  oan.baive  acted  oft  the  interior 
o£)the  fioaito*'  -Mji  own  iKQpi:e8^ipii:is,.jtbat.'tl^i.cleayage;whioh 
•Ml8W»eitftii|psJ><butn0t(i»yftriaWy,!deyel0pqd(^  tb^  v^in^.struc*- 
-fcwrfiiialpiwluie^  iby  prc^ww  aotiDg!on,iceiiB,^biQh.tbafc  alswr 
|[vir^  nlK^ftdy  femsted^  aB4'.tbiit  it.  is  acjconipanafed  byfa  partial 
.flattertiag.ftf  4*11(5  .ajir^babhl^siJMliotoingiiit^^^  Iho.bjune 

^TJ^ibs^atBldi*  Ifch^  planes  i»  which}  cJedT^gQ^eijj-place,.  t  ^I  dornot 
^ete^  h(0WQwr^!tO/advla«Qei8nob.  al^icpndlipiw  JFiitb  leqnfidencp 
tofk  the)8t5ifcttgth.pf;ftiu5h  few:aiid  imperjiw^tpb^^  a$,I  h4ii^ 

Jmen  lible.W-inakek:  .  .:  (»--  c.-.h  .-'.m  >■.' i.m  ..  ■>  '•.;.;-.ii  . 
()i  Oo©);n«3aft  reroltrk  Iijir«o*urp'ito>pffpr.w^  il/iwe«tipn.o£fact, 
•«athj^D(tbati)<rf) theory,  .though  it, baa  an  important «beari©g  ^pon 
Jilaeuivi>ole^e«lionhn^der>dfe(5nWoni;r  |.  ..(..  I  ,:,,>-[  [•  ^.j./t 
;'>  rWha  acQorfnJlHhfed  av<tbors[of)tbe'i>ep«ril«ead^b^foc5[the,  R«»yftl 
-Socie4yi?7sWjtir)gtfoir'the'fiarat!  tlmeito/viaUitbe-  glacierls  of  the 
(Aipsyiwithiiia  ^wawBWsei  tbnA.ithe.  pbawioiwcjBaiofi Veined  ,$feru<jtiire 
^inigbt  b«;acei(^ted  £i»V)as)iparticnlarieaAea  of  .alat^-  ddeavage  )P<ro- 
iduodb  byrpBC«ai*De  Kinder  »JewcQnditlonfi(>  w^Be  jxatuifoUy  ,struek 
•%  ^wuyi&ot  tbifc  appeared: to  confirm:  J/batt;o«neki8itei*.!  iTbpy 
ai9ddfiddjii)sta]io^.la.wbi«h.itlie'i^iDi^d.toiaiett^^  iitBtidad  of.e)$- 
'iffibitiilg jtlof«^ bkc^vbiBfl.!  ^nrfafee^^)  ^jOM?ed- merely 

cflati£n^iea1sK8,ejf  blu/e  Win^beddedani^^rnktriK  ofwhote  v^^oijilar 
iice;)ji  Mtirb  fareq^ntly^  tb^yrJouaid/  that)itbe.bli:ie:veibiv  while 
'BcUPinimoretb^)iin  ibchior.ttvQt  iai/tUcktoess^  t^  out  and  di9« 

appsftD  aftbribdiig'inafijbabieifQriaidistainee.of  somd  lebjt.  Hence 
ttheyiMtVebeenled'toiapplylheiterm  {^ lenticular stfktciure''  a$de- 
{sbriptiveiof  thaitiwhttoli^  pniTi(Mjw^pb6eivvBI»'hltdl  called*  the  veimiy 
'M^Wm^^^n^iV'^^^^  %,i!QBS  ^8  the  new.  ejtpression 

was  confined  to  the  particular  and  unusual  conditioaof  the  ioe 
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flrtt  spoken  of,  no  objection  conld  be  made  to  it;  but  if  I  stifl 
not  under  a  grievous  misconception  in  believing  that  the  bine 
veins  may  usually  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  many  yards,  ftnd 
almost  constantly  for  several  feet,  I  may  be  permitted  to  appeal 
to  the  subsequent  and  wider  experience  of  the  authors  of  this  new 
term  against  the  use  of  it  as  generally  descriptive  of  the  phaeno-' 
menon  to  which  they  seem  disposed  to  apply  it. 

8.  Dirt' Bands  of  Professor  Forbes. — ^The  appearance  first  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Forbes  under  this  name  has  been  confounded 
by  subsequent  writers  with  a  totally  different  phsenomenon  fo 
which  I  shall  presently  refer,  and  this  makes  it  necessary  to 
distinguish  it  by  his  name.  It  is  generally  to  be  recognized 
only  from  a  distance,  when  a  large  extent  of  glacier  is  seen 
under  such  conditions  of  light  and  shade  as  enable  the  eye  to 
seize  slight  variations  of  hue;  but  when  once  seen  it  is  impossible 
not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
working  of  some  mechanical  law,  which  has  operated  over  the 
whole  mass  of  the  glacier. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  illustrated,  by  ingenious  experiments, 
the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  paper  so  often  cited,  which  refers 
the  production  of  these  broad  bands,  or  zones,  of  ice  alternately 
white  or  discoloured,  to  the  effect  of  steep  falls  or  ice-cataracts 
separating  into  distinct  portions  the  dirt  which  had  before  been 
evenly  distributed  over  the  surface.  The  form  subsequently 
as^med  is  easily  shown  by  him  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  law 
of  glacier  motion.  Though  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  ice- 
cataracts  in  breaking  up  the  surface  of  the  glacier  has  been 
somewhat  overrated*,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  appear- 
ances produced  in  Professor  TyndalPs  models  are  really  traceable 
on  some  glaciers,  but  that  they  are  different,  both  in  form  and 
origin,  from  those  described  by  Professor  Forbes.  The  latter 
were  most  accurately  described  in  the  third  and  fifth  of  his  pub*- 
Ushed  letters.  They  traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  a  glacier 
stream,  and  are  arranged  at  tolerably  uniform  intervals  of  several 
hundred  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  dirt-bands  and  of  the  intervening 
whiter  spaces  being  approximately  equal.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  accurate  measures  have  verified  Professor  Forbes's  sur- 
mise, that  they  correspond  to  slight  undulations  in  the  surface  of 
the  glacier,  a  fact  which,  if  well  established,  would  go  far  to 
prove  his  conclusion,  which  has  always-  seemed  to  me  probable, 
that  they  are  the  indications  of  an  undulation  in  the  flow  of  the 
glacier,  depending  on  the  different  rates  of  progress  in  summer 
and  winter.  Fresh  snow  interfered  with  my  observations  on  two 
or  three  occasions  during  the  last  season,  but  I  have  an  impres- 
sion that  during  former  visits  to  the  Alps  I  have  noticed  an  ar- 
*  They  certainly  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  continuity  of  moraines. 
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mngemeDt  of  dirt  and  debris  in  irregular  curved  streaks^  much 
narrower  than  the  ^' dirt-bands/^  and  not  regularly  disposed 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  glacier.  These  probably  corre- 
sponded with  the  phsenomena  obsenred  on  the  Rhone  Glacier  and 
that  of  Grindelwald  by  Messrs.  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  and  subse- 
quently explained  in  their  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
4.  Dirt'Baruk  of  M.  Agassiz. — ^The  language  of  M.  Agassiz 
Bsid  his  friends,  in  treating  of  the  appearances  which  they  sup- 
posed identical  with  the  dirt-bands  of  Professor  Forbes,  is  not 
always  so  clear  and  consistent  as  to  enable  the  readers  of  the 
'  Systeme  Glaciaire^  to  recognize  with  certainty  the  phsenomena 
which  they  describe.  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  want  of  ac- 
enrate  principles  of  physical  science  on  the  part  of  the  author 
and  his  feUow-labourers.  But,  as  a  record  of  observations,  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  work  contains  much  information  that 
eamnot  properly  be  neglected,  and  amongst  other  facts,  the 
system  of  dirt^lines,  which  Agassiz  regards  as  evidence  of 
the  stratification  of  the  glacier,  deserves,  I  think,  further  care- 
fai  examination  and  discussion.  I  have  frequently  remarked 
the  recurrence  at  pretty  uniform  intervals  of  broader  and  more 
strongly  marked  blue  bands  in  the  veined  structure,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a  thin  stratum  of  dirt-frag- 
ments which  may  be  traced  along  the  walls  of  intersecting  cre- 
vasses, and  into  the  substance  of  the  glacier.  These  are  the 
lines  which  M.  Agassiz  has  identified  with  the  dirt-bands;  and 
to  these,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  most  of  the  statements  in  his 
writings  apply.  But  at  times  it. would  appear  as  if  the  observa- 
tions recorded  had  reference  to  two  completely  distinct  phseno- 
mena,  of  less  general  occurrence.  One  of  these  is  the  existence 
of  lines  indicating  closed  crevasses,  of  which  the  lips  often  retain 
for  a  considerable  time  enough  of  dirt  to  mark  their  presence  on 
the  glacier.  When  seen  from  a  moderate  height  above  the  gla- 
cier, where  their  direction  can  be  compared  with  that  of  existing 
crevasses,  these  are  easily  recognized,  but  on  its  surface  they 
may  readily  be  confounded  with  the  class  of  dirt-lines  now  under 
consideration.  The  other  phaenomenon,  which  has,  as  I  believe, 
been  a  source  of  confusion,  is  peculiar  to  the  upper  region  of 
great  glaciers.  The  annual  fall  of  snow,  and  'the  corresponding 
destruction  of  it  by  heat  and  evaporation,  are,  as  is  well  known, 
very  variable  in  amount.  New  beds  of  neve,  and  even  small 
glaciers,  are  sometimes  formed  on  the  lower  mountains,  and  dis- 
appear again  in  subsequent  seasons.  The  same  thing  happens 
on  the  surface  of  great  glaciers.  After  a  layer  of  dirt  has  been 
deposited  on  a  part  of  the  glacier  which  has  been  exposed  for 
one,  or  perhaps  for  several  successive  seasons,  it  may  easily 
become  covered  over  by  beds  of  neve,  which  may  finally^  if  they 
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have  ntW  beds,  and  may  easily  find  sclacier,  foriped  uponS'^3tftl8- 
pa¥t  W^brtgifiaHy  ^Jo^fedKflkt^.  ^^iti  ift<^^«?«?%if^^in^8e^f;^ 

wW«l^k-dfe*w«ifejjy>^>sfMW  ^  ^mivm^jEfimmp'^ 

th^  WW ^A^p^it^i' ':!in'd^:e3^/Q?4nV^ifHe?e^^a^^ 

hesit  'Upon- *'^'^^  -^^^^^  ji^u;k«'*i:i.L.i/-.^.,jja*uliWJ'Li2«Laai^i,^flA+lo 

intb  the'/iirii 
haVe^'feilicfae* 

duri.ife  Hae'TiMod''  of  its^gl*ot^lV;  Bnt'1i6!i^iFliri'^Matti™^ 
evt-r'to  flie'^AH^\;^cliintecrrt^^«ib'«.i*^ 
forthaliM  yf  ^he^P^lnci^f:  ^'Wfcfen^fte^'iev^'¥(*riatim 
pletelyiriefted  ^W^yi DO  dlfflpttlty  r^HiaWs.^l^t^^sfe^ttid^W^^^ 
th^  f6Wii^rtJiiakeii'feii5eea  tip  xii'lt  ^i^^bfe^^^d^yci^ba  W%^^ 
face.6f  Ue'  tnai^  %lacTef^|  tti)iNr^S^in  btou^t' W  B'^?>*  '^^  *^w^ 
foHo^v^'tlife  o'rdihanf 'lawi  wBic'fi  Fegtilatfe  It^'fliytribt^ 
pertcial.debHs;^••■'^"^■-■'^•"'''^  ,,.:>.r  <iT:.il-  ://.;oii( 
«:'"Crevasses.'^'  '^^^  •^  '^  ''''  '^''^  ^''■^'"^^''^  '^^^^  ^^  '''^ 

add'  jriore  than,  a  singte.reinai^k  nborffhdae  tppicJi^'tblm^jTmiffl 

K  seeiiis;t6  me^  th^  iriyeg^rf  t^^^     &'fsVentife'kif^^^ 
capfltAryllisslit'i^s  ih  the  cbn^pabt'icej^^  t'^ose  jicJrx^^^  ^^Wi^ 

which; ff6  ^bje^te^  tb;  thdj  ^prefesir^?' kiid j^^di?s|Miffi  mfts^^^ 
acfcompapy  the  oiwaVd  mbvemeit'bf  tVe  mass,  mWM^k^i^i^Qil^ i 
to  ;|)e'  in  /Aitfeverit  condition  fro^ni  t^se'^iij'h  lj^ 
ar^  iexemjit^d  ft^m  the  action  of  tihfese.forii^L^''  rW^s  iffx!i0ce  ^ 
sometimfea  appear  completely  solidi  and  '$lio^  B  tlie^e^^^^  ii^^lracej 
of  capillary  'fissures,  rerhaps  the '  ejcisteiibel  ,of  iii^\  is  ^noV^  r^ 
universal  as  has  beencyommonly  supnosed.    .,  r^        ,.  r     ,,^ 

I  ;may  now  p^  permitted  to, po^nt  opt  yel'j^  pri^fly^hOT 
th9  f^cts  i^iscusse^.  ip  t!&e  fbyeg^^^  CQn^is'te'nt  w^     a^^^ 

thi^bry  of  gkder.sfruqtuTeV^^^  hithei^tbfioundTictle^  a 

wijth  the  eminent  men  who  have  taken  p?iii;  in  the^(}pntrover|^^^^ 
Agcprding  to  fhjs'  hypothesis,  ,the  atrati$<?atioiji  of  the^^^ 
by  a  gr(p^rcorisoiiclati9Q  o^  t|ie^ice  ptOj^ii^!!^^^ 
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^-SfPJ^g^UjJf    h'niiMol    .'l'»!M,;[-.     I, (lit    /!!^K>7i:;U    !)|1J{    ,.'!)  ill    '\'\'-.v\    -./cil 

^^p,  tW|>14ft|iW>t^i.pi^9ltpn4  .tp  WX.i. 
W(^h^i oi^ulty.  ,.,AU  :gi:jf  t,gjaci^?:^.|, 

?9Wat/An  itS;  oipgiiD,  9f,.W?  l9^i  #^<  1 

made  up  of  concave  shells  lying  one  within  the  ot^ei;*  ,[,Jh;i,.^hjf^,, 
gradual  advance  of  the  glacier^  two,  or  it  may  be  s^j^ra}^  ^uc^ 
masses  are  pressed  together  within  a  chaniji^^i^uql^  pf^rr^weir 
than  the  aggregate  of  those  which  they' separably jji^ip^upiei 
Tlj^Qse  ,w^P . hpye  ,foUa\yed,  ^ 

re^ifjr,  wtte^tfi^d  ^liat  lind^r  sljlc!hrC9^dit^o^s  ,cojic^ye  jsl}!e^la  q)^  j. 
ice  would  tie  gradually  brought  it(^.  tjie. sbaj>^'  of '^ec^.^fjCji^^nj^  [ 

elonga^e^j.  Mtei^  \),^ ,.  It  is  obvipus^that  thp .  ^pp^^rai^e  .ppf?;..^ 
sei^jted  b|y  f^^t^^  eeption  ibrough  amass'made  up  pf  su.^lij^ 
supfg^ces  wpu^^be  that  of  lii^es  parallel  tcj  its  Ien^h,,^,But  a  ,^ 
horizontal  .seqtpn.  doeg  not  porirectly.  represent  tte  cpiadition  oi  . 
things /^den  i'li  (lescending  oyer, the  surface  0]?  a  glaqier/,,  Eacb.^. 
successive  portiQU  of  the  glacier  has  undergone  in'an  mcreasecj/  ' 
degre^' tlif  proqipss  of  abfiitipn,  by  wtich  ij;  is  estimated  that  a  , 
thickness  of  from  iO  to^lS  ifeet  is  in  many  cases  annually  re-  | ' 
moved  from  the  surface  of  the  glacier.  We  sliould  therefore 
oh  '    ' 


one  wAljiin\l(Jlj.^^_^--^^-^^ .--_--. -^---j^  _     ..  ^_.___  _____^_    ,  _.   ^ 

a  small  aiigle  to  ifs  longer 'axis;^  so  as  to  reduce  its  tbickiaess  at 
the^  lower  end*  to  a  niiere  tongue.    The  litehess  to  a  glacier  would  '^ 
Wfiiritier  increased  if  the  e^ges  were  rounded  oflf's^  as  to  : 
PiuI.Mag:s:<L  Ifo;96.  ^i#/.  tol.  14.  '    t  K       ^-' 
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make  tbe  upper  surface  somewhat  convex.    Any  one  who  has  a 

difficulty  in  following  the  description  may  easily  construct  a 
mhcuature  models  by  doubling  together  fifteen  or  twenty  thick- 
nesses of  leather  or  strong  paper^  and  then  cutting  through  the 
fold  in  a  direction  sUghtly  inclined  to  it.  On  paring  the  edges 
of  the  new  section  with  a  sharp  knife,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  lines  exposed  on  the  upper  face  of  the  mo- 
del, and  the  inclination  to  its  surface  of  the  laminse  of  leather  or 
paper,  very  closely  correspond  to  the  ordinary  disposition  of  the 
veined  structure  in  glaciers  that  have  flowed  through  a  narrow 
mlley.  If  it  be  objected  that,  as  the  hypothesis  supposes  that 
several  separate  streams,  each  with  its  own  system  of  veined 
structure,  were  pressed  together  to  make  up  the  main  glacier, 
the  terminal  section  presented  by  the  front  of  the  glacier  should 
present  an  equal  number  of  systems  of  shell-  or  spoon-shaped 
structure,  the  answer  may  be  found  in  observations  detailed  by 
M.  Agassiz,  and  represented  on  his  map  of  the  Lower  Aar  gla- 
cier, which  have  the  advantage  of  being  supported  by  a  great 
degree  of  anterior  probability.  Each  separate  ice-stream  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  glacier  can  subsist  only  so  long  as  the 
supply  of  ice  from  its  source  meets  the  waste  that  arises  during 
the  process  of  ablation.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  two  of  the 
streams  that  supply  the  glacier  are  exactly  alike  in  this  respect  t 
que  will  bring  with  it  a  more  abundant  supply  than  the  other, 
and  survive  the  longest.  Hence  that  one  will  by  itself  consti- 
tute the  extreme  front  of  the  glacier,  its  structural  surfaces  will 
alone  be  perceived,  and  little  if  any  trace  of  the  other  affluents 
will  there  be  visible. 

By  analogous  considerations  the  position  of  the  veined  struc- 
ture may  in  most  cases  be  explained;  but  there  is  one  point 
which  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
stratification  theory, — I  allude  to  the  increased  dip  inwards  of 
the  constituent  veins,  which  is  constantly  observed  in  ascending 
the  frontal  portion  of  glaciers.  This  disposition  is  common  to 
the  great  glaciers  which  have  flowed  through  long  channels,  and 
to  smaller  glaciers  of  the  second  order  that  have  moved  but  very 
slowly  in  depressions  upon  the  flanks  of  the  higher  Alps.  In 
particular  cases  the  pressure  theory  appears  to  be  more  competent 
to  account  for  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory explanation  is  yet  to  be  sought  for. 

The  stratification  theory  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  *^  lenticular  structure  '*  in  the  fragments^ 
of  blue  ice,  or  the  more  common  appearance  of  thinning  out  in 
the  blue  veins.  The  unequal  advance  of  diflFerent  portions  of 
the  glacier  cannot  take  place  without  frequent  disruption  of  the 
srtttfaces  of  blue  ice^  and  though  these  may  again  be  united  so  as 
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to  fofm  a  nearly  continuous  mass^  some  degree  of  discontinuity 
must  occasionally  remain. 

The  cleavage  of  the  veined  structure  is  accounted  for  by  the 
eflPect  of  great  pressure  transverse  to  the  already  existing  surfaces, 
probably  accompanied  by  the  partial  flattening  of  the  air-bubbles 
in  a  portion  of  the  mass. 

So  far,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  stratification  theory,  though 
not  free  from  difficulties  of  its  own,  may  well  compare  with  its 
rivals.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  glaciers  which  differ  widely 
from  aU  others  in  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and  wKose  struc- 
ture has  been  regarded  as  incompatible  with  that  theory.  I 
allude  to  the  ^^  glaciers  remani^'*  which  are  formed  at  the  base 
of  lofty  precipices  when  the  latter  are  surmounted  by  steep 
slopes  of  snow  or  ice,  which  from  time  to  time  descend  in  dust- 
like showers,  forming  avalanches,  such  as  are  watched  by  tourists 
fi^m  their  habitual  haunts  on  the  Wengem  Alp  and  the  Gh-eat 
Scheideck.  Below  the  latter  pass,  in  a  hollow  at  the  very  base 
of  the  precipitous  face  of  the  Wetterhom,  is  a  glacier  of  this 
class,  cidled  the  Lower  Glacier  of  Schwarzwald,  which  has  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Desor  and  of  M.  Charles  Martins. 
Being  sufficiently  easy  of  access,  this  glacier  offers  one  of  the 
most  favourable  opportunities  for  studying  the  structure  of  such 
glaciers,  and  I  thought  myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  visit  it 
on  the  13th  of  August  last.  The  form  of  the  glacier  is  that  of 
8  segment  of  a  cone,  whose  apex,  abutting  against  the  rocks,  is 
fbrmed  by  the  snow  or  fragments  of  ice  that  descend  about  4000 
feet  from  a  steep  slope  below  the  peak  of  the  Wetterhom.  The 
glacier  preserves  on  all  sides  a  tolerably  regular  slope  of  about 
80®  with  the  horizon*,  but  where  it  abuts  upon  the  nearly  level 
bottom  of  the  valley,  the  front  is  in  some  places  cut  away  into 
steep  faces  from  20  to  40  feet  in  height.  On  examining  this  part 
of  the  glacier,  it  was  found  to  be  formed  for  the  most  part  of  a 
uniform  mass  of  white  ice,  everywhere  filled  with  air-bubbles, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  veined  structure.  The  bubbles 
showed  very  slight  and  occasional  traces  of  compression  in  any 
direction,  in  this  respect  differing  from  all  ordmary  glacier  ice. 
Nevertheless,  when  masses  of  the  ice  were  forcibly  struck  with  a 
heavy  iron-pointed  stick,  it  became  evident  that  there  was  a 
distinct  tendency  to  cleavage  in  parallel  planes.  On  further  exami- 
nation the  veined  structure  was  found  here  and  there  imperfectly 
developed,  and  in  a  few  instances  single  bands  of  blue  ice,  1  or  S 
inches  thick  and  several  feet  in  length,  perfectly  clear  and  without 
air-bubbles,  were  seen  in  positions  conformable  to  the  direction 
of  the  cleavage  planes.     Along  the  steep  terminal  slopes  nearly 

*  This  measure  is  given  from  recollection,  my  notes  being  defective  on 
this  point. 
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)6ut(f]fop' of  surfaces  extending  into* 
th6  .tateifior  pt'thk  glfefelei^^  and/strictly  confom  ui^  ^ec^J 

tiojh  of  jdle^va^e.  1  was  not  slble  to  ciit  far  jinto  ,tlie  ice.  b^it  it 
appeared  to  me  tliat'tiie  lines  bf  jgravel  we^e  metely  superficlaL 
aiid  caui'^A  ty  the  .aUgtt  projection  of  the  edges  off  liritaces  of 
B^ewh&t  harder  ixje' retaining  minute  fragipents  in  their,  desqei^t' 
ov^  the  face  of  the  glacier.  Subsequent,  observations^  madel 
Kigher  up  led  tne 't6  doubt  the  complete  accuracy  of  this  conqlu-j 
sion.  Th^  direction  of  ihp  strike  of  the  cleavage  plahesj^  mairl^eci 
h^  it  wa^  to,  th^  eye  hy  the  lines  of  gravel,  and  by  the  occasional 
hjlue  veiriS;  varied  A  good  deal,  partly  ^  from  lateral  contortion, 
oVing,  as  it  iippearea,  to  inequalities  in  the  rocky  bed  of*  the^ 
glacier,  and  partly  to  a  variation  in  the  dip,  which  was  nearly 
horizoiital,  but  sometimes  inclining  outwards  at  a  small  an^Ie^ 
jtist  as  we  find  it  in  ordinaiy  glaciers.  '   ,        r    \    '  ; 

On.  ascending  the  glacier,  the  lower  part  of  the  sUrfac^  was^ 
fbund  to  consist  of  the  same  white  ice  that  has  ]been  alyeiady.  Ae- 
scribed^  without  any  trace  of  veined  fetriicture,  but  liaving,  at 
intervals  pf  from  10  to  15  feet,  transverse  dir^ines,jeviid9ntlj^' 
marking  -the  same  structure  as  the  gravel-lines  on  the  ti^rniiiial' 
slopes.'  Crevasses  were  pretty  nuinerous,  disposed  m  .lines 
rauiatiiig  from  the  apex  of  the  cone,  aind  often'6  or  8  feet,' in 
width.  On  the  walls  of  these  creviisSes  the  'dirt-lines  Wefewell 
marked,  and  had  all  the  apj)earance  of  being  prbdijc^d  by  ttin 
layers  of  dust  peneti'ating  the  ice,  but  instead  of  being  hori^| 
iontal  or  dipping  outwards  they  invariably  dipped  inwards,  to- 
T^ards  the  centre  of  the  glacier,  at  an  angle  which  increased 
from  below  until  about  the  middle  of  the  glacier,  where, if  varie^ 
from  30^  to  40^.  In  no  instance  was  I  able  to  detect  traces  of 
veined  structure  in  the  walls  6f  the  crevasses.  .  , 

'  Above  its  iriiddle  region  the  glacier  was  covered. with  the 
Remains  of  iboukments,  which  had  taken  place  duriiig  the  pa!st 
winter  and  spring.  The  surface  was  irregular,  but  npt  so  much 
^0  as  1  have  seen  it  in  places  where  frequent  falls  of  tlhe  ,  (con- 
solidated nevS  take  place.  Very  few  fragments  of  iciq  were  [  seen! 
and  it  seemed  tb  me  that  the  greatei*  part  of  the  rndsis  inust  .%ve 
fallen  from  the  upper  region  in  the  state  of  snow  very  tooaely 
Agglomerated.  '  The  very' fact  that  this  glacier  can  be  traversed 
in  summer  without  danger,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  chie%  fcmjed 
df  fragments  Of  ice  falling  from  a  higher  glaciexi  as  Jiaspeei^  in- 
qautiously  assorted  by  Agassis?  *y  on  the^^  authoritjf  of  MiWesori^ 
for. in  glaciers  of  the  latter  class  the  surface  is  CoivGred  ^with-lairarb 
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Bwjtif  tiiCr  clear  blue  veins  occasionally  preaient  arei;to  be  re- 
ferred tp  tne  same  cause,  tow  is  it  that  the  air-bubb|les  in  thq 
wiiie  ice  shoV  i^o  trace  of  its  action  ?  5But  still  more, difficult  if^ 
is  to  understand  how  any  amount  of  pressure  could  ca^s^  t^g 
production  at  regular  intervals  of  tlwse  surfaces  whose  presence 
is  revealed  by  the  dirt-lines,  whether  these  are  due  to  th^  j^re-, 
sence  of  dirt  *  in  the  mass  of  the,  ice  or  not,    .        ,         .  -5 

r  Tiie' advocates  of  the  stratification  theory  may  ipaintap  tha^ 

*  l*he  determination  of  this  point  would  require. a  shaiy  cutting  ijaajtrur 
ni^t^  i^hich  1  hkd  not  with  me,  and  careful  examination  of^th'e'jde  iHth'a 
powe^fil  lenst  It^must  he  recbllected'thatan^xc^ijdiilgly  tMtt  fUto'bf flWS<| 
disfxera^di  ovbc  a/snorface  endosed  in  a  mass  of  'ice,)iiid^t  ii&jgeai-c^l^iiievl 
ceptible,  but  that  the  melting  of  a  thickness  of  several  feet  of  the  same  ice, 
leaving  much  of  the  enclosed  dust  upoiv  the  £^£e.Qf  the  glacier,  would  render 
its  presence  plainly  visible  to  the  eyeT 
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the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  this  glacier 
is  such  as  to  make  the  formation  of  regularly  stratified  beds 
quite  possible^  and  it  may  even  be  admitted  that  the  interval 
between  the  dut-lines  would  probably  correspond  with  the  annual 
deposit,  but  as  each  bed  so  formed  would  have  the  shape  of  a 
hollow  cone  with  its  apex  turned  upwards,  it  seems  all  but  im- 
possible that  its  upper  surface  can  correspond  with  that  traced 
by  a  dirt-line  in  the  middle  of  th^  glacier,  whose  form  must  be 
that  of  an  inverted  cone  or  deeply  concave  curved  surface. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  pronounce  whether  the  facts  and  laws  of 
physical  science  yet  known  are  adequate  to  solve  these  difficulties, 
but  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  conviction,  that  in  a  complete 
theory  of  glacier  structure,  some  further  account  than  has  yet 
been  taken  will  be  made  of  the  process^  by  which  the  materials  of 
the  glacier  are  originally  deposited  and  consolidated.  I  am  not 
less  sure  that  the  potent  influence  of  pressure  in  modifying  in- 
ternal structure,  which  has  been  so  fully  developed  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  will  be  recognized  hereafter  as  one  of  the  physical 
^inciples  that  will  help  to  explain  the  intricate  phsenomena  of 
glacier  structure. 


,  P.S.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  pages  were  written 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  interesting  paper  by 
Professor  Huxley,  contained  in  the  October  Number  of  this 
Xournal.  I  will  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  con- 
clusions which  Mr.  Huxley  has  drawn  from  his  recent  obser- 
vations. 

.  Absence  of  capillary  fissures  in  the  deep  ice. — Mr.  Huxley  has 
fully  proved  the  incorrectness  of  the  common  opinion,  founded 
mainly  on  the  statements  and  observations  of  Agassiz,  which 
supposed^  the  whole  mass  of  the  ice  to  be  penetrated  by  capillary 
.  fissures  through  which  water  could  percolate;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  his  experiments  enable  us  to  conclude  that  there  are 
no  such  fissures  in  the  interior  of  the  glacier.  If  we  are  to  adopt 
that  conclusion,  we  must  then  cease  to  believe  with  Professor 
Tyndall,  that  glacier  ice  is  enabled  to  advance  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  viscous  motion,  hjjracture  and  regelation.  For 
in  the  midst  of  new  observations  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
main  facts  already  well  established,  and  we  owe  to  Professor 
Forbes  the  certainty  that  the  glacier  advances  by  the  gradual  dif- 
ferential motion  of  contiguous  portions  of  the  mass,  and  not  by 
the  separate  advance  of  large  masses  which  are  divided  by  cre- 
vasses or  open  cracks.  I  may  observe,  that  all  the  conclusions 
of  Professor  Forbes  on  this  head  were  confirmed  by  observations 
xnade  by  me  in  1845  on  the  Gomer  and  Findelen  glaciers  near 
Zermatt,  which  have  remained  unpublished>  because  I  oonoeived 
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that  the  proofs  given  by  Professor  Forbes  were  already  sufflcieiit 
and  complete. 

I  cannot^  indeed^  ooneeiye  any  explanation  of  the  facts  known 
as  to  glacier  movement  which  can  consist  with  the  entire  absence 
of  minute  cracks  (whether  capillary  or  not)  penetrating  that  part 
of  the  ice  which  is  in  course  of  gradual  motion.  True  it  is 
that  under  pressure  these  cracks  will  be  closed  up  again^  and 
therefore  those  parts  of  the  ice  not  actually  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess which  causes  the  motion  may  well  be  free  from  fissures. 
Pending  further  observations,  which  I  trust  Mr.  Huxley  may 
be  induced  to  make,  I  shall  venture  to  adhere  to  the  belief  that 
the  irregular  network  of  fissures  which  pervades  the  surface  of 
the  ice  when  exposed  to  air  and  warmth,  represents  a  structure 
already  existing  in  the  ice  before  it  came  to  the  surface ;  and 
that  former  fissures,  though  possibly  closed  so  as  to  show  no 
trace  under  the  microscope,  may  yet  be  surfaces  of  easy  melting, 
which  on  the  first  application  of  heat  are  recalled  into  existence. 

Air-bubbles  in  the  ice. — In  common,  as  I  suppose,  with  many 
readers  of  Mr.  Huxley's  very  interesting  observations,  the  absence 
of  more  precise  details  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  made  is  to  me  a  matter  of  regret.  It  is  allowable  to  sup- 
pose that  his  visits  to  the  glaciers  were  generally  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  during  fine  weather,  and  in  that  case  I 
feel  some  doubt  whether  the  ice  within  8  or  10  inches  of  the 
surface  is  in  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  as  that  of  the 
interior  of  the  glacier.  I  would  submit  that  the  hour  of  the 
day,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  of  the  thermometer,  at  the 
time  and  previous  to  the  observations,  and  also  a  statement  of 
the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  pieces  of  ice  taken  out  from 
undergoing  changes  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  would  be  a 
Valuable  addition  to  the  interesting  particulars  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Huxley.  Such  details  seem  necessary  for  satis- 
factory proof  of  Mr.  Huxley's  conclusion,  that  the  entire  ice  of 
the  glacier  is  pervaded  by  cells  containing  both  water  and  air,  a 
fact  which  seems,  however,  no  way  inconsistent  with  rational 
views  of  the  conditions  of  temperature  in  the  interior  of  glaciers. 

Dirt-streaks. — I  believe  that  there  is  no  material  inconsistency 
between  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  dirt-bands  of  M.  Agassiz,  and 
Mr.  Huxley's  observations  on  the  same  phsenomenon,  for  which 
I  gladly  adopt  the  name  "  dirt-streaks.''  I  would  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  illustration  given  at  pi.  5  of  the  '  Travels  in  the 
Alps,'  to  whi(ih  Mr.  Huxley  refers  his  readers,  is  far  less  accurate 
than  most  of  those  contained  in  the  same  work.  A  glance  at 
the  plate  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  lines  represented  on  the 
glacier  cannot  possibly  represent  the  same  thing  in  the  fore- 
ground, sixty  or  eigh^  yards  from  the  eye^  and  in  the  middle 
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cMr.  Huxby  may  be'  trAded'fdr nomd '&«taifi^^':«^^(^6'Sia^^^f 
th&^kokt^bon  th^  great  m<Jtakie;'btt«  n^bei^^dtf^biPBrtii^, 
slovoniBtiiy  other  gbeiefr,  havfe^I  eMer  se^n  BiiytAiili^^likWttlfey^^di 
of  eontinu^u^' titles  or  streaks  di6tiiidt9y  visible  ^t  a  >dis¥d]Ki^>^i^^d 
over  a  wide  breadtli  of  glacier^  as  tepre&exifled  in  tbis-ittiiBtrs^^^. 
.  One  word  more  ae  to  the  so-called  l^toticulat  *fcrti*tb4-e'^  ' ^  "^Sa 
Mr.  Htiriey  speaks  of  veins  of  ice  9  oi  iOincBe^iif^tfkiKf^s 
rnxd  ap|painBiitly;ldn<AGftiIer,  which  I'suppo^t^iead^tha^tkl^'^^di^ 

/section  thms  out  cm  either'^de>  I  venture  t?o  qiteytibfe'JWbelhfer 
such  veins  form  any  part  of  tiic  real  vrfntid^teufelurtS;  Ah^^^Mr 
they  ans  faofc  instances  of  what  is  by^ncK  rtteajis  t&teJ-^^tfie'Mjng- 
up  of  Wmall  crevasses  with  i^e  generally  dlff^ting  4n(^c6ldtfr '^ 
appejarance  from  the  surrounding  mass.  •;!  do-notr'^ebdllfe^^to 

«  have  attended  to  the  length  of  the  veins,  ot*'tftic  exiWse^'Sfeeli^tis 
of  thettt  on  the  glacier  of  the  Brenva,  but  J  cslti -only  *8ky#fit;4f 
9  feet  be  the  greatest  length  that  cawfthei^  h^  intie^AyiM  tk^it- 
ture  of  that  glacier  must  diflFcr  f«>m  all'th6sl^'ofith«>^Sa^fe  thks 

f  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  examine.     ■  •     •  •  '    '  '^^  '  ^^'  '<i^'^ 

;''  'j  j  -.'  "'     ■'  ■  '■  I  '"<,>■>  lun.i',  111  i./^vi'J'i'i  TJ<|ii'iCl  .1(1  Jxnff" 

LV^II.  On  the  Tnfliience  of  Light  upon  Chiorine,    ^\    ^ 
:  '  By  Prof.  H.  E.  Roscoe,  Ph.I>:&c\  ^-^^^  1/^'^^^" 

:,    TotM  Editors,  of  the  Philosaphkal  Magdzim:d'ai  Jovi;rnaLih 

I  WISH  to  make  a  few  observaiiiona  upottii  ok]Grmitniol(ti«)ii^ 
Dr.  Draper^s^  published^in  the  lasb^fNjdVelb>b^)iNdtbb)e)r/pf 
tixe  Philosophical  Magassindy  in  whiieh.'hdvfefol^  toft^jriaeitrdies 
on  the  chemical  action  of  light,  recently ;pi:d3lish)dd  bjq^iifeEfyor 
Bunsen  and  myself^  in  a  manner  dalctdated  to'/ihisIead^|mfiln^iDf 
jour,  readers  as  to.titerteuUs  weobtiunedy>andilh^/conQil^ 
r!wbi<^h  mftst  follow  th^refrpm*      . r  «;.  .•■  .»,.;•••)  ikmIj  jitnibo*.  'to 

In.  IS^j  'JiV'^  D#a()e);.Qba^>i^t]^  wfato  k  inixinoarboffcliiovUie 
j^a^d^Jfdjry^ais  eccpiosiid  to  Uglrt  iro(tn.vaiik)i8'(abiircEB,sHic^^ 
tim<e  ebpses  (befoji;erconlbination,;fb0giBS'^(|alidi  that/iwhonfioQHi- 
iB.enced>  th6;aotiQi»€(mtinttaUy  ineiefdaefi^^uhtid  at/lei^h>  jopinub- 
;«ne|itly  ^^on^aait.  v)^ximum,  ha8..avriivred.  >  IiiJOUir|Hei^efiiiqiiits 
i  <W^jbayi0t  Q)p[served»  the  '^ama  ftct^  xind  Jia;ire  ^a^otpdinne JconipMe 
hMQ^^^ioS  mt  ^r^»6ar<j%:to,theiinmnteito(i«^ 

markable  relations.  We  differ  widely^  haweyttr^£rimi  d9r^dj)taraper 
.(]ft^.  U>i\k^  9i9^^  .Qf jthif  phitoomfiiDon'  j,  andiitjislthE^  cc&|)eaiiilntal 
j^vid^llce^i^^iWi'WM^)^  WQ[l!fi(it/  quf  ox|^lai|atibQ)iwiti&  ^ithinbait 
.»^tal^lfeNf^iJ^ie|fcy6^s<M^  OLib  iiAi  iliiw)  b?>afcfiq 
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jft  iflwing^.p^:  fflr^pcf *ifi»)t ,  .*fli  bef  jiwyiaeed  iww^^lf.  iy  .v»rioU^  ex- 
gl^Wftftt^iffe^fi  toil  ^bei)c^fte,  ftu^.^^t'itb^ ^jfcloriivsjcetiinathls 

-§>5$Mna)tlie.,fjfQi5f,.$Qj)ffbi<?h  they  ;wefte  rsn^yectii  W-we  ,b«i«e 

oft^^fpQp,l^^^,„rlV#j  fouijfl,  that  W  whatev^fi*  fcm4  ^w^aiWQunt 
e:/?i5iJisiiiij^Qrig^a>ihaft  .bft^Q/Sutoeeit^cJi^ife  rapiily  i^tjinwd  to  its 
•i^ij^^if^;Cofl4itiQft 04  fKOli^ioa-rf ligbt;;^  ^hja^t  pp^timdiug  ifj  the 
^4^]^  ftPt  agQ^t>^W  swLjhwrr.th^'g^^  di4:p!0t  po^eew  MJ*  prop^^- 
.^,t^  ^jijgBri^t]  ft'9i9^  ^^tJlf)|fe:Wtok  it  p9sp^?«ed  b^rori^rhfed.bean 
exposed  to  light.  Hen^jjPri^.Pvc^rt  pQ§iti<Ma#,aji  mt^tA^*u 
permanent  allotropic  condition  of  either  gas,  becomes  untenable. 
-  gghftt  I>r.  Brapciramved-f^thesg^eeHdg^ns^  te^  ex- 

periments m^^i9ne4  i^u  hi^  ^omaer  papers,  in  your  ^ofurnal,  will 
not  surprise  us  w^eiiw^;  beicoi^e  ftcqtjainted  .witn'tlie  difficulty 
of  obtaining  by  any  medris  accurate  results  in  this  subject,  and 
thdd]npo}usMHlityAb^^B.oAAoing^bf  id^hbd»  >s(]^  kii{)«)rl'kt'^is  those 
.iTfilmk^  iS^Y^im^t  .employed. 

W4^telv&(i^owi2^  in  our  second  paper  readbs&ie  tie' Royal 
'triSfMif^yfrtbfiti  i^ipiNMifinGQ  of  a  tja4e  of  fioieigfai^sy  n6tiii(/^edaig 

c^  nbtikadidB^ec^  ^h^j-phdto^^uratdi  isensibilit^^^'  ithe!  ^diKt«iyb. 
'ic&rjii)i!kpd*  IdxiiiJitkf^hb'/pvooi  x)f  theiexiert^nu^eliof  «l  p^i^'dii^t 
'l<jaUatnn|)i€.iiKidifioAtion  bf  cOdoimef^^  (atn^bgiKt  oihers^  ex^eri- 
gimffliADimcivdiiblLrths^isaaicas  -eoltedted  oveb^  a  l(ciuti0n^43C>efaldride 

of  sodium,  then  exposed  to  the  suti<,  Ami  sXtttriki^  mi&^'wlth 
oiisriAifaiivdiinkeiof  b;pdib^  t^bi&&  the 

iiiai^aiiie.^canibiaedcoicvsiibseqlitetl  iiisblatiott,^  'tiotfi^i^'Mtl&'^a 
-laimilflrrtflnii^tuife  riot^refiriouelyTexposed;!  The  Krfiits  <tf  feli^lb. 
-itvodqoedll^ihiB  &iiidLt];i£other  mi^deftof  experimlcmtlltioii  adopted 
pj|q^iDr;)i|)i)apcv>t(nidetebmiQo  this'^qaestioii,  extend/ a^  we' have 
;jidliqiiiniD(aui)  f^apefe^  fs^enibeyohidi  tli6>:difieretiee6  i^^ik^  action 
-'Mrisia^  fln>motfae  ijfiiaeDomeiioiiL  itself/ dnd'  hence  bis^  boi^ksions 
'jiKpari(ibtuBba»liidJiqj0njj!  r)  •'>  ..  r  ii  '•'•  .^i.-'il-:!  'i  ^''  ''  -'••n  ■: 
li^iiiimia^^  toldetetbiine  wbethep^erthidn  g^|iiiidei«g0feS'<^<^2^. 
jisiicBiiitn^iBiabgeiih  prdpevtivsp  whether  permaftiimiJior  ii(M:,  tte 

passed  (with  aU  due  precautions)!!!^  gpstses^ evolved^ de(3lr(%ti- 
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cbHj,  separately  through  long  tubes  which  could  be  exposed  to 
the  direct  solar  rays;  and  on  observing  the  photo-chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  mixed  chlorine  and  hydrogen  (by  gas-light),  first, 
when  the  separated  gases  had  been  strongly  insolated,  and 
secondly,  when  they  had  been  carefully  protected  from  light,  we 
found  that  in  the  one  case  the  combination  did  not  take  plae^ 
more  rapidly  than  it  did  in  the  second ;  conclusively  proving 
that  the  previous  insolation  of  th«^  separated  gases,  and  hence 
any  allotropic  modification  of  either  gas,  cannot  account  for  this 
slow  action  on  the  first  exposure  to  light:  Dr.  Draper^s  objec* 
tion,  that  we  did  not  expose  the  gases  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
solar  action,  is  not  valid,  inasmuch  as  the  dired;  solar  Ught  to 
which  they  were  separately  exposed  was  several  thousand  times 
as  intense  as  the  small  gas-flame  which  in  four  minutes  effected 
the  maximum  action. 

The  phsenomenon  in  question  depends  upon  a  totally  different 
cause.  It  belongs  to  a  most  important,  but  hitherto  disregarded 
phase  of  general  chemical  action.  In  all  chemical  combinations 
and  decompositions  a  certain  time  must  elapse  before  the  full 
action  is  set  up.  In  no  case  does  chemical  action  commence 
instantly  on  bringing  the  bodies  under  the  requisite  conditions ; 
and  in  many  instances  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before 
the  full  action  occurs  is  very  considerable,  so  that  the  progres- 
sive phases  of  the  combination  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

The  phsBUomenon  which  we  have  considered  is  a  striking  ex^ 
ample  of  this  general  condition  of  chemical  action,  of  this  incre^e 
of  the  chemical  activity  with  the  time  tmder  which  the  forces 
act*  This  general  mode  of  action  has  been  named  by  us  Che- 
mical Induction.  We  have  shown  in  our  paper  on  Photo-chemical 
Indux;tion,  that  precisely  similar  relations  are  observable  in  the 
photographic  phsenomena,  and  also  in  pure  chemical  actions ;  our 
investigations  form,  in  fact,  starting-points  for  the  consideration 
of  time  as  affecting  chemical  action,  a  subject  which  I  am  at  pre^^ 
sent  engaged  in  following  out. 

It  is  abnost  superfluous  fot  me  to  mention,  regarding  Dr.^ 
Draper's  experiment  on  the  solar  decomposition  of  chloride  of 
silver,  that  before  one  can  believe  that  the  black  substance  in&o*' 
hible  in  nitric  acid  is  either  a  modification  of  the  metal  or  "h' 
something  which  is  not  silver,^'  we  must  know  that  it  id  not  a 
subchloride,  particularly  as  Wohler  states  that  suboxide  of  silver 
receives  a  metallic  lustre  on  burnishing. 

I  am  yours  truly, 

HUNBY  E.  BoscdB. 
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LTIII.  Methods  in  the  Integral  Calculus.     By  the  Bev.  Robert 
Caemichael,  A,M,y  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin'^. 

1.  A  N  interesting  exemplification  of  the  reciprocal  aid  which 
,  *^nL  geometry  and  analysis  lend  to  each  other  is  aiSforded  by 
the  fact^  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  differential  equations  whose 
integration  may  be  much  fecilitated  by  the  employment  of  geo- 
metrical considerations^  more  especially  those  associated  with  the 
transformation  to  polar  coordmates.  It  is  obvious^  too^  that 
where  differential  equations  admit  of  geometrical  interpretations, 
stich  interpretations  are  more  likely  to  be  suggested  in  this  way 
than  where  their  integration  is  conducted  by  methods  purely 
anahrtical. 

Thus,  as  a  simple  example,  if  it  be  proposed  to  integrate  the 
equation 

scd£p+ydyst:m(ydx—afdy), 

by  transformation  to  polar  coordinates  we  get  at  once 

rdr=^mr^d0,  or  dr=mrd0; 

whence,  instantly,  the  curve  denoted  by  the  given  equation  ii 
the  logarithmic  spiral 

or,  in  rectangular  coordinates, 

The  immediate  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  given  equa« 
tion  is  easily  seen  by  dividing  both  sides  of  its  transformed  type 
by  ds.     In  factj  then,  we  get 

*  T^d0 

'd^^'^-dT'' 

and,  if  Q  be  the  intercept  between  the  point  on  the  curve  and  the 
foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  tangent  (P),  this 
equation  is  at  once  equivalent  to 

or  the  given  differential  equation  represents,  as  is  known,  the 
plane  curve  for  which  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the 
tangent  is  in  a  constant  proportion  to  the  intercept  between  the 
corresponding  point  of  contact  and  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular^ 
The  cutve  Which  satiafiea  this  condition  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
logarithmic  spiral* 

ThuA  the  immediate  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  given 
equation,  as  well  as  the  more  remote,  are  with  equal  feudlity  ob- 

*  Commuxiioated  Vt  the  Author. 
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tained;  the  latter  being  tl^e  cprve  reqi^te33Tl^l#iBli^^^^ 
perty  of  the  curve  indicated  ^ty^Wgirefi  equation. 

p/)]mih'iooo  icloq  ni  dfidi  sniiodrnomai  ^bflfl 
3.  Again,  if  it  be  propoftsd  tc^integrate  the  dinerential  equation 


and  at  the  isallj^jt/nle^d^dfetefttfiie^its  Q^^^fjfbtri/dl  interpretations, 
both  immediate  and  remote,  the  same  method  can  be  em^A^^ 
with  advantage.  The  equsitio||,>pbviouslv^repyesefit6v^\arve  of 
double  cu^Valftre^' nil*,  fe^e^itb(^^&g^iraiil'&S(b4|te  pro- 
jections on  the  coordinate  planes  of  the  infinitely  small  trianglf^ 
standing  on  the  ele$Kiq^t.of  a  cur^  with  itsL^yeji^i^^  at  the  origin, 
we  have  at  once.f  )r  Ihe  imB^eSiatJb'^Bometrical  interpretation  of 

iioi  tcnpo 
whence  ....       ..       ^         ^      v' 


and  the  deteri9imt»ii'ofiitsgiiaaktTioslliEvt^p)«&i^  if<itf4lhVi' 
any.  ^  ^  .;_..^'  ,  ..^      -^  *-^\\ 

The  equation  obviously  represents  some  surface;  and  if  bot^ 
sides  of  the  equation  be  divided  by    ^^ 

(iyHi)H^)V,  ,   , 

it  Will  be  easily  seen  that,  y  being  the  angle  between  the  radius 
vector  to  the  point  (a?,  y^^)and*thp  pe^pgj^dicular  on  the  tangent 
plane  at  that  point,  the  given  equation  is  equivalent  to 

or  the  given  equaticjh^rejfresfept?  th^  siJir&Wfcfr^  which  the  per- 
pendicular from  theVoliginJ[)n  anytang^B^plane  is  in  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  intercept  between  the  point  of  contact  and  the  foot 
of  the  perpbndpmJaK   •  :n^:;;'\!    -T  '  ..^oqviq  u\  M  yji^ivrvA  .o 
Now  putting  *      ^^      «    ^< 
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and,  Temembering  that  in  polar  coordinates 


'iu  uuitf;tJHir>)l'j^ 


This,  then,  is  the  result  ofll^hft  d;):ansformation  of  the  given 
equation  to  polar  coordipates,  the  aeductipn  ^piC  which  [by  direct^ 
Bubstitutipn  wojald  nave  been  tediovis  apd  laboriotis^  wythe  «x- 
ltffe6i5(in%y''fe8iifc'ed'  liiay^be  integrated' W  1^^^^^^ 
easily  proved  that  the  quadrature  01  the  'surface  rfepresenteaDy 
this  equation  is  given  by  th?^  sifittpte  foirmula 

2=(l+m«>*JJr^n^rf^d<^, 

a  result  yhich  i^^deed  mig^t^^ave  }f^pq\  miisi\p9(tfiij^^ 
trical  considerations. 

^ ' ji.^ ^Tn^ifjii '  iie'  iomt  ffifferential  equations '  v^j^QseJ  I'ptegr^lion, 
ill^y%€'ftfciMiated  by  a  partial  employmenlt  o^the  atioyeflapthod^, 
Thus  if  it  be  proposed  to  integrate  the  equation 

%iP(i^i|l tmaf^sff^ttimltopoilaffeoQ^  *  •  '  ^' 

.     re  r  r^ddzsrdw,  or  rddssrdx,     -    ,,    v  .„       . . ' 

d0  dx  '^      .Mr.Mp.    •.=  ■:...    - 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reduce  thifi$(duti6B.tOxthe  form 

6.  Agam,  let  it  be  proposed  to  integrate  th^ifiqiioti^itHi  "h  io 
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employing  partial  transfonnation  as  beforCj  we  get 

or 

X 

Thus  the  variables  are  separated,  and  the  equation  is  reduced  to 
an  integrable  form. 

6.  If  the  equation  to  be  integrated  were 

y{ydx—xdy)  =  (a?  -f-  y)'.  cT  *  <ir, 
we  have 

r»iadd0=:{mi0+co^d)^e^^^dx, 
or 

^»^^ta,n0  d0_dx 
l  +  8in2^        x' 

where,  as  before,  the  variables  are  separated,  and  the  equation 
reduced  to  an  integrable  form. 

7.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  solution  of  partial  dif- 
ferential equations  may  be  facilitated  by  transformation  to  polar 
coordinates.  In  these  cases  the  partial  differential  equations 
reduce  themselves  to  complete  differential  equations  in  a  single 
variable.     Thus  the  equation 

is  reduced  at  once  to  the  form 

^=A«tan«e+ A«^i  tan»-^  ^+ fiw., 
which  is  easily  integrated,  and  0  replaced  by  x  and  y. 

8.  Let  it  be  proposed  to  integrate  the  system  of  simultaneous 
partial  differential  equations 

du 

—  ^c,y  +  b^z, 


dx' 

da 

dy' 


—  =a|2f+<?ja?. 


Multiply  the  first  equation  by  a?,  the  second  by  y,  and  the  third 
by  z ;  add ;  and  we  obtain 
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whence  at  once 

where  Uq  denotes  an  arbitrary  homogeneous  function  in  s,y,  m 
of  the  order  zero. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Uq  cannot  contain  any  inverse 
powers  of  x,  y,  z.     For  instance,  Wq  cannot  be  of  the  form 

eus+/3y 
ryw  +  By* 

as  in  that  case  u  would  not  satisfy  the  separate  partial  differential 
equations. 

Thus  the  ultimate  form  of  the  required  solution  is 

where  X;  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

9.  Again,  let  it  be  proposed  to  integrate  the  system  of  partial 
differi^ntial  equations 

d^  __     ^ 


s; 


cPw 
dxdy 
^w 


=/*>  > 


where  X,  /x,  yare  given  constants  j  or,  more  generally,  the  system 
^  ^aa^+h/^\ 
dNo  , 

^^=     *^+'*' 

Multiply  the  first  equation  by  a^y  the  second  by  2xyy  and  the 
third  by  y^i  add;  and  putting  the  symbol 

d         d  ,      d 

we  obtain 

V(V-l)  .w-{aa^+4AoeY+^)'^0^+^f^'^yy% 
whence  at  once 

where  Wj,  Uq  are  arbitrary  homogeneous  functions  in  w,  y,  xr  of 
the  degrees  unity  and  zero  respectively. 
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where /]t^^,oy>^^«ff,^r»J^T^>cf^  -n  .h./.-i.j.rn  ,J  hL-2, 

^'10:'=A'g«iti'  fel  M  bfeprot^bsei!  tb'iht^gttt^  thi^Wfet^iSi  ^^'^  ^■^';^ 

oa?*     a  ax  .v<*^i  ii;i{i  i'jiniv  D-iom  bb-w 

^i'uTtiplyinl  tlie  first;  ecjuatidn^y  ^%  ^^^^po^'^il)^^^ 

ing,  as  before,  we |et  ^^^^     .  ^^^,^.^;^  .^^^  ^-^  .^^^.  ^v,i  ..,h,c(  bun  ,b.i 

W5hfin(t«L»  [ '■;[*  niodf:  !.•:•;  or  ..hii  jj  rriilt  S'. --»  L  "Of/)'! -lit  -kA  Jj^bhi? 
necessity  redj|cea  to  cit)her,  .,^  ^^,^.,i.^  .^^^  ^,,,,;,  ^.^     A^uL,3  ion 


■111*  '*!■■  v^A't'flJ'^i  'iiij   lini'iiiiKi  Mvuwt'iJ  J»J  .'ji.mui  !nl)  'irj  nbu—mii 
LIX.    E^&ihmtd  lieliiUdnsd/  &ki  \AnS'btt^  '^eM)^%^- 

D.CX'.,  i^ir/>sr.;  l^Rfe^^to jPra/: €hem:  l^yutlnitiium\%.f' 
.'  .-    ...    V  :  .   rConcWQaftomp.  417.X  ;,   .  .; /o  ,..,i{^     tiih 

A{iKMXS.«qmpeteil:  to  tecbbelgbld  fretoliA*  sblibtihrirevVeiiyii 
(OiitQfirduB^)  iaft  may !  be vatolied  'iii  maii^  fli£kc^ntr^iV9p^ 
leftvkisdtQi*Win£lib^lfmm(iti]|jQ»^ 

Phosphorus  is  a  very  favourable  agent  when  tb^'lbit;tetO€dij^c|i^i 
inmw.i  lt2f(f^QAl tbiff)tiih8fc)iike hb'iffecitt.iaiAit^tiytg^wir^^ 
of 'a'tiiodteatc^  sfetong:  eblotioto  of  >cMmcte>of  gcAd^^tUe^y^ttc^dq 
iitttel  ^jtibotoltathb.phb^^cxrds^aB'iBt'grot^ 
If  the  mlititiQii  bs^w^  arid  tiie'phobphQm8'deflibjrrpt^f|»i^4|do 
g(riiltis  vodncecL  itL^etceedingly'^Ane'pai^^lesj  i^hiMivb^(nfilfi|^n 
diAiied/i)»ddae(&ia=b«tiutifdrubyiflaid,      •  ■•'   »      I// .bnjfboiq 
This  amby  Ailid  ii^  wdlk  obtwined  b^  'p<»uid^^  a'ii^e»&  c{(^l«69ft^ 
of  gold  over  the  pho^oruft  which  ihasbid^  efmptoyedtid  p:^3ltf(^'S 
films;  and  aUowing  it  to  ^and^  fbt  t/^ettty-^hwt  6r''&Hf^eig^i'^ 
kaar»^  l)ntnin«thal  case  ail' lfIoatifi;g'>]9iiir1i(^'ttf|^^^pl«^^ 
8l»iiklibeqrdqiov>ed.    If  a  0tr<mgi$i! 'solmibiii  bf  gldd4Mg»dri^^ 
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to  produce  a  deposit.    Wheft.  tt^e^gojd  if  il*)^^bi  pn^x^itioiiiifcbado 
it  remains  i^;qwj9wll^W^jl9?i^ 

racferawgold  m'somtion.'  It  an  exceedingly  Weak  splutioh  qf 
gold  be  employed,  the  prbStkffctetf  dri^fey^kpp^i^ 
feet  and  ^f,^nur^pd„||  JSoi^  nm^v^  ^j^l^tfm  »  f^  n^tri^litj? (at 
the  commencement  th^  better;  when  a  Attle  hydrochloric  acid 
was  added,  the  effect]  waa^n{it^8^2^^;i»ndthc|.c;a]p  of  the  fluid 
was  more  violet  thaik  nfty.  ^'         -^ 

If  a  pint  or  two  ^  tto  weak  solution  v6f  ^oldM^bfore  described 
be  put  into  a  very  ^leajf,  ^la^d  ^6ttle;'£Kvdi^pp  of  .^he  solution  of 
pl^Qsp|;ioras  in  ^sulphide  oS^  carbon  ad,ded,  ajad^th^  yirbp|^.:^Uff 
shaken  ttige^ei*,itimtnediat^ly  changes  in  appearance,  Decpmes'j 
red,  and  being  left  for  six  or  twelve  hours,  foi*m^  the  ruby  fltdd 
required;  too.(6(j|bc^'^mip^id&;B^  p  not  be 

added,  for  the  reduced  gold  then  tends  to  clot  about  the  poflionii^v 
which  sink  to  the  bottpoii.  ,\  \- '      ^  t      ,  A  ;-•    ,    [  -  .* 

^  Though  the  sulphide  of  carbon  is  present  in  such  prpoe§^esr| 
atfd^fery  dyeftil  ia  giviiif^  division  to  the  phosphorug,  atill  it  is  . 
not  essential.     A  piece  of  clean  phosphorus  in  a  bottle  of  the 
gold  solution  gradually  produces  the  ruby  ftiid  at  theHjottqtrt, 
but  the  action  is  veiy  slow.     If  the  phosphoriis  b^  attached  to 
the~tide-of  :^tfie-  bottle^4mt  -always  faenesth  the-  sifffttce  of -"tiiie  ' 
sp^utjliMi^  HJje  stre^n^p  of  naj^js  %id  may  be  see^  moying  both  i 
ujpwai^as,^ip,^  (jip^i^wai:^!:^  agai^st'the siclf  oif  jtb^  g^ass, ahdfornji- 
irfg^j^^s  1^  tjif' v^c^^^        file  php^pboriis  per%ict  in  ti\eir  golden 
refleiioh,  and  yet  irknsmitting  lignt  of  ruby,  violet,  and  other 
tints,  thus  giving,  first'  k  prbof  that  the  particles  ^re  gold,  and 
tbeto^ftton^jc*i^g  tii^  pte6«nt  fec^dition  of  th6  gbW  wim^that  of ' 
the  films  already  d^i^lfed.'     On  the  other  hand,  the  phosphorus 
iQ^  A>9'i«%dtided^aoucL!th£i  btdphide  of  carbon  ^mplo^ed  ^lone; 
fqr^lieiiijiti  littid  jbheiftoliitlon'  of  gold  are  shakea "together,  the- 
gfddii^lirftdiUsod.aiidi  ibhe  Iml^  fluid  formed j  biit  it  aobttiohwgea  i 
tQ^ip«i»pte.or)ri0let-'t  .    i  /   :  •  ,  • 

jjAiifluidfi  taniA  ueaidy  naode  of  produdng  the  ruby  fliiid,  iato  i 
pM-jftiqiliactipf  Jibe  VtT'eak  solution  of  gold  (coDtamihg  afabat06  ' 
ofjiki^maidf:  ;89Ql^)  3«(tQ  a  dean  bottle,  t6  add' a  little  sohitioti  i 
of)|ii<H!pbi^fi9iio>l39tbe]i>;and  then  to  ishake  it  well  for  afew  mo-  1 
n^Qtai;)Lft<Jb<9li3itl6il  Tjiiby  or  >ametb^tix>e  fluid,  is  >ixDimtdU«tdy  : 
produced,  which  will  increase! in  d^th.of  tint  by  a  little  time,  > 
GftPftwJiy,  )l(^WMep^  tb^ip«eprtratioiw  inadie,  wkh  phosphorus  diB- 
i^fi^)V[\  <«n)phi^{.^>  earpon,  arb  move'  ruby  than  those  where  > 
«lh^:ii9 } title  fplK)ispb<»JUs. solvit,  .llie : parocess.  of  reduction  1 
&R]^W<^,^.C0^9iBt  in  a  tran^rtof  the  chlorinii  ftom  the  gold  to  i 
^fjJP^Ofj^l^i  find  the  formation  of  phosplhoricjQx^bDsphorua  ^ 
PhiL  Mag.  S.  4.  No.  96.  Suppl  Vol.  14.  2  L 
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acids  and.  \q^tofMQW  ^m^  \^  :the,  Jivrtbei;  adjfp  <^  tbj^ 

water*   .....  ,        '  ".  ; 

,  Xi^  fljoiiJ^  jwioduced  majr  easily  be  t^t«d  fci;  ^.g9ild  j^ 
•remaiiwig  uj9Teduped>  by  toal  o^  a  portix^  wjith  aobutipu  qI  {arotgi- 
qtdoidde.  p{  tiiu.  If  aoy  oe  fquo4  ^  i^*  ^l^y  ^uc^d  by  tb^ 
addifipA.Qf  «f  ^]ttW  mbr^.pf  die:pbp^^(fruB  .in  ffQlvt^joL*  .Aftff 
ajl  the  -gpld  js  is^paca^  4^  aplUbd  partiiple^  tb^  ftuid  nUQ^  be^c^vpt 
sidei^  m.  ii^,^  per&cted  9^i;e^ ,  Occwoiiatij  it  n^j*  ^m^l}  qf 
pbospWiji^  in  w^^  eyeu  after,  it.  ba3  beea  poured  cfi!  £rpia  the 
deposited  piairticlea o£  it  and  the  sulphide.  .  wtb^ ca^ it i^e^ 
to  4^priyp.itQf  this  ei^c^byaA^ta^tion  in  a.bo^l^  notb  ^. 
Wli.e;i  IfCjpt.ift.cJospdV^espels  mooldinf^^  Q&e^,o^ciu?8.  ^.tbU 
be  in  ffl;pHps,.it  is  cojl^cted wi,th laciUty  ^  th^.i^^.ol aspUi^ 
of .  wpp4  an,^  ineiwvpdi  pr.  Ae;  whoje  fluii<l  flf^W*  If^  PPffW  *' 


^,wtiin5.iyfjcptt9n  W  rti^nwtpf.a.fiwMeV.Wl'^fidw^  _  , 
pa^sipg  fijeely,  ,  4J1  Jhji  vies^eU  naed  ijtl  t|j^se.0R«3Wpn&  wn#  iipp 
very  clean;  though  or  glass  ihey  sbomd.^ot  ViWPP9Se4>iip 
proper  condi^icm  after  wiping^  but'^pvdd  bespa^^^din-i^at^r^and 
after  tb^t  rin^i  wit^  di3tiUed  iif atf  jr* .  'A  glass  ^^nppQsed  .^.be 
qlean^  and  ey^^  a  new.l^ptt^^.is  quite. lable.tQ.ebwg^tbe.c^ 
racterof.agivfmgoidHuid..  ,    ,,    .        .  .      t,    j. '^ 

Bui^  tbijis  pr^arefi.nwy  diffej:  ^ftiwh  is^  ajBpe^p^cfr .],  P^e 
from  the  basins*  PC  fr^.tJfe.s^^wge5iajJ^t«ow  cf,g^^ 
eviden%,,t]arbid,. looking,  prom : or  yip}et;,in  fJiSer.^tt.lisfe^- 
Tbpse  pjepared,  t^ith.  w^ker  splutipns  and  in,bptfcle^>  af^  i^ 
quently  niprejametb  jstinp  m  ruby  iM  f5plpv,r  an4  jspparently  ejqar- 
The  latter^  when  in, their  finest  states  often.  r^e^nWA,uncb^^)g)G4 
fi)r  majji^y  monthsi  i^d  have  all  the  appearance  pji.so^ntiloiis. 
Bfit.  th^.  never  a|::e  sucb^  containifig  in  fa^  no  di^ssplrj^  V^t 
only  diffttsied  gpld^  The^  pariaiplps!  are  ^a^y.  jrej^dcjn^  ^vidfenl^  iy 
gfttbei?M  tbei  rays.pf  the  s^nn.  (£ff  a  l^mp)  iiM»  a^ne  py,^  }^t^ 
and  sendu^  the  ,pai:t,  of  the  con^  ;^^ar  the  foc|i&  .into  the  ^iu4  ; 
tb^  cone.  bpt^oiDies  visibli^i  and  ithoi^gh  ^e  iUinnln^ted  P^^^ 
:  cwifipt  be  distuxgyiisjied,  b^cau^e,  of. their  mi^Uj^nes^i.yet  .^^e 
Ugb*  theyjefleet  is  goldw  in  cbwactej,  and  ^^ta  b^jabm- 


rendered  evident  by  the  shn  in  this  w^^, ,  Wlwut  the.pjei .  , ,, 
i^di^ep^in  tint,.tbefi.connnpn  observation  by  rfflectpd  light  i^ows 
th§  8;pspjend&fl.'jpartix^^ay  for  tbev  prQd\icea'tiu:l)idnes^an4.phB^ 
.  of  op^j  jirh^9h.  (s.,f,ufficiendy ^pvidpi^tj.  Si^^K.^,  jur^p^ajf^n 
coi^ifed  ^?}  ^.pmt  bpttl^wjill  seeinn.'oif,^  du^l  p^-j^rpffWipPftQWr* 
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pennon  tmljr^  is  alsb  shown  by  tli'e  deposit  w&lcli' occurs  when 
they  ^re  left  at  re^t.  If  the  ^Id  be  comparatively  abundant^  a 
p«yrtf  wHl  soon  stettlef,  i.  e.  intweiity-four  or  forty-ei^ht  honrs; 
but  if  ihe  pireparation  be  left  fbr  hit  or  eight  months^  a  part  will 
"iftai/i^iriain  silspiendcd:'  Evtpii  iti  these  portions,  however,  thfe 
diff([3ed  statQ  of  the  ^old  i$  evident ;  fbr  whbre,  as  in.  some  cases, 
,tlie  top  to  the  ^piih  of  half  an' inch  or  more  has  become  clear, 
It  is  seen  that  the  rtiby  portion  below  is  as  a  cloud  sinking  from  it ; 
aiid  in  the  part  which  has  apparently  been  cleared  from  colotflr 
by  tbe  setthtt^  of  ttje  pairticles,  the  lens  and  cone  of  light  still 
show  thfe  few,  or  rather  the  fine  diffhsed  particles  yet  in  suspcii- 
sioni  though  the- protoehloride  of  tin  can  show  "no  gold  in  sbla- 
tibn.  •  l^e  mo\i!d|  or  'taucus  befbrc  spoken  of,  often  collects  the 
larger,'  heaviier  particles,  and  becomes  of  a  dark  bine  colour;  ft 
tnay  thefn  bie  t^ken  otrt  bj^  a  splinter  of  wood,  and  being  shaken 
in  Water;  disengages  the  particles,  which  issue  from  it  in  cionds 
Mke  the  sporules  froih  a  ripe  piiff-biall.  .    . 

;  A  gnidnaf  change  gbes  on  t^mongst  the  particles  diffased 
through  thi6te  fluids,  eipecidlly  in  the  cases  where  the  g61d  is  com- 
paratitelj^^bnndaht^  It  appears  to  consist  cf  an  aggregatioii, 
F^ifjs,  at  first  clear  or  almost  clear  to  ordinary  ooservation, 
Tbecdine  t\irbid;  being  left  to  stand  for  ia  few  days,  a  deposit  iSalls. 
if  the  isupematant  fluid  be' separated  and  left  to  stand,  another 
deposit  may  lie  obtained.  '  This  process  may  be  repeated;  an!d 
whilst  the  deposition  ^oes  on,  the  particles  In  the  fluid  still  seebi 
to  ^gregate;  it  is  only  when  the  fluid  is  deprived  of  much  g6|d 
that  the  pocess  appears  to'  stop.'  /liven  after  the  fluid  hfcs 
attained  a  fipe  marked  ruby  tint,  if  allowed  to  stiand  for  monttis 
'in  a  place  of  i^quable  temperature,  the  colouring  particles  will 
Appear  ip  floating  clouds,  and  probably  i%e  segregation  is  then 
stul  going'  bhi  That  the  partidis'  dTgbld  when  fliey  totieh 
feach  dther  do'  in  inaijy  cases  ^adhere  together  with  facBi^^'* 
'  i^owildn  many  experiix|ent8.  In  order  to  test  this  matter  me« 
chanii^aUy,  I  gavei^tnttch  agitatitni  to  a  dense  niby  fluid,  %iit  did 
t[Qi; 'find  it'  cau^  anjnJctodbli'  fehringe  }n  the  chitltict^r.'  VHien 
j^ld  paifticlei.of  amuch  hir^  i^e  were  agitjited  in  water,  they 
did  coh^  togeth^r,^and  the  fluid,  trhicb  required  A  cerfkin  time 
"  for  settling  at'the^beginiiing  of  the  experimen^t!,  scuttled  jn  a  mniih 
shortei:  tipie  at  the  terniination. .  '  . '  ^ 

if  t^esc  fluids  be  examined  gen,eriaUy  their  appearftric^  fiflKr, 
not  mertily  tinder  different  ciraumstandes,  but  alaiouiidei^  the  same 
ciitttmstfitocps,  th^gh  they  always  consist  6ih  cblburless  liquid 
and  difl^ed  particWs  of  gdd;  A  certain  ^uid  in  ^  bottle  or 
glassi  looked  at  from  th?  froilti  f.  c.  the  illuminated  side  by 
general  daylight/ inav  appear  haisy  and  ^methy^tihe^  whilst  in 
'M^t  smill^t  it  will  appeai*  light  brown  aiid  almo^  o|)ake. 
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Ftqio  behindi  ^herWl^e  ftM^imsiy  «0pl^($)f  #iP%itevUiiejjn/(bQlAr 
ligbts,  whilst  from*  \\^  dit  it  mf0ipf»9it}^ip»tkfstix»i^  b^w 
These  diffei«iH)«(»-4r^ttIifr^ai,  lhein»lx^ 
0iiMed.ligbte«iM)&  dei:ivfick'fro«p(  tthe  paiitdesi'lbefi^riim  ufipe^ 
i^^^m  gf^ai^t  abvmd^oqeiixHnj  tbefcosLt  orjid^e^  aiid(ibe'h^tei:> 
fyqfilk  ^}md'  Th«  fenn^K  18^  $een  by  conm^a .  (4>i6FT«tiQn.  in  a 
pwr0r  atlkte-if  a<  blaek  hackgroaixd  b«  pl^eedr  bebiii<)  the  fl«id<; 
whw  «  white,  baekgrouod  ia  >ik&»,  mmh  <rf/tbe  .tnmamitAHl 
Ughjt  |&yHn.ibal4  aoucce  comeH  to  the  ^ye^  aod  thQ< apiMrasKOcIa 
gf€at}y  alt^i^.  A  ntode  U  Qbaerviog  ^be  foiweor  b}i!  a  Mmug 
fay.of  vb^taAd  a  lena  baa  been  al];«ady  de^ribed ; ''bu^  ev<eiiriii 
tba^caae  so^9  ^ffeete  of  traBsaiit^d  liight  are ^i^ired  if  tilie 
focon  iethfoim  deep  into  the  fluid;  and  it/i90i))y.tbe;pdrticl(^ 
pear  the  aiwrfoee^  whether  illuminated  by  thfl*  baseroir.tbe  ei^ex 
of  the  oone,  wbteh  give  the  neatly t^ore  efTeetiof  »r^i^i9Q.*  tda 
order  to,obscyr?e  tl^  tjraaemitttid  ray  in^ai^'  h^bIui^^  .^tfU;e^oa 
gla9fr  tube  closed  at  one  end  waa  awrr^undfdwith  M^jbeof  tUtek 
papei?  longer  that  itaelf>  ]|»d  with  4be'bl4$b/Jar&o^  invv^dndsu 
Wh^  a  ^id  (ot!  the  iparti^  ija  it)>pa8>t0')b(ei.^iilii)(ed^?iit'waa 
imt  intotbia  tnte>'BQd.a  ane^nea  <tf.  while  papeif  iikmi^^aM ^b; 
dayli^  or  the^uUi  regarded  tbiVMai^  it/olhe^(.}ig)ltibeu%«ia? 
i^dad  from  the  eye;  or  the  tube  waa  aoinetiin^  ibMip<HM» 
betwi^en.the  eye  and  tibe  sky,  and  aometi«i)ea_th$rray9:  >cxrtbe  awa 
Ita^were  reflected  up  to  the  eye  through  it.  .  In-apeakinghere^ 
a^^r  of  the  tints  of  the  light  tmbamitted  by  Idi^  particlea  (whifth 
wiU  of  eourse  Tary  with  die  proportion  ^  differtut  says  in  th^ 
original  beam-of  light}^  a  pure  white  original  light  i»  la  he  under(- 
stood,  biDt  oocasionally  differently^^tinted  {lapera.were  ^plo|jred 
with  thia. tube  a»fio«£rcea  of  different  colour^  }ighltB:r ...  ^  .  [.. 
I  The  very  oblique  angle  at  which  vefleeted.  light  ^3e|»e»:  to  ihf 
eye  from  th«L  diffused  partieles,  ia  Well  sben  whea  the  j^a  con^j 
Qr  a  direet  ray  of  the  sun;,  ia  passed  into  the, 'fluid  ^nd  obaesvad 
fco^  di^i^rent!  poeationil;  At  is  oi^ily  ifhen,.tfae,eye;  je^  behiad  afltd 
nearly  in  the  line  of  the  ray^  that  the  unmixed  tranapiitt^  ra^f 
iP(<)b9erv<Bdt  Jsl.the.dark  Wbe  I  think -that  <no.[r^^te4  light 
f^ririi^  at  tibaeye^i  Sot  if  half  au  i^in  dep^.o{  atatei^  beio^ror 
du^ed*  white  Ught!  p^JW^  ; .  if .  a  dxpp  ^Jhe.wtwbwl  i4epoi»tiL  tQ.^ 
bei»p(ftei?.'deso»be(t  be  iutffodttf«d>  th^  ligjbt  ,(raoaimt|«d  i^  eilhef 
b^e  or  mby.or  <^  o4her  intermediate  t^ut»  aeoord^  !tQ.tb^  ebif^ 
ra^^of  ;the4epOsit(;  -  but  if>  water  be  tbeaaddeduntiltbe  coStipiii 
iaieix .^if^heaor  more  in  length,  the.  quantity  of  light  tca^asii^ittepl 
does  ipot  ^usiUy  alter>  nor  its  tint  $  a  £aQt.^bi«h  I  tbil^k  e^oliidea 
the  i^^A^ttiyigbt  being:  reflectedfi^DK  p^ieleitopa^iel^j^.l^ 
fioallyitotti^.^e-.  ••   «  '  '■.•/■»   .•■.•/  .♦-••.r;  •i---i: 

,.   If  a.giy/ein,ruby-tii|*€id  6m^,icqji\aJm»g,u(^igolA  i»^^^^iiwt 
beriJlo^dntq  4t«pd  fQPTatfew-|U5fe-jB,4ei?wife  wU  ^  ^fnaWi^hicfc 
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b^ii^*iO'f«ihot<«d'  ditii  aifoislr^d'  t<y  4lan4 -fei^  8(Hi}ei»i^tb4>  ffrtother 
depwrir.  i^ffefe'dbtirfiwdj  aiwl^^hrt?  Md'^wift  p^iAabfy 'b^  '6f 'ft 

iri{iis«i31^yteId^a^d^6i(i/k)^iti^>ii<9^itefi^o^^  likeW^tilyf  g«iid 

ftbttw»cd%itbe'^tebg;i  All  ^!ies6f  diqK)«itd  ftifrjr  be' Wa^togA  wftH 
i^t)e#^<i*>iB^'«e*tle'^a^ain  j ' the' ^ota'sBl*  at^e^aot  4iyiiifili%ffbiiitedJ 
butithd  fitt^iraire^  ktid  ien[d  'te^iaggtie^^le^r  nev^i^Uc^s  i{>i^ci&a3Fl 

feie'^^Hr^t^f^feei^  Wii^irh^g)  ii^^tbe  ^atifebbeiviii^i^tedtifkrM  ^Ihei 
/ ^'iHi^bbtouro^  tbe^e'7la^i<<le«^i%9t  uWdet^'dFll^d^dlte'Oii^h 

«oi&^ti%ik' t€»^Hu^  to  >>fillc^/  ^d  'ftCiitv^M^es^lo  i!^r' '  0^  'udiA^ 
dilife^ebee<fe  %hoWii^'\Hi^  ittttmiffltted 'l^-«titil%trtr/' •JBf^t*^l9niif 

ttar  8feet4irf'tk\e>^i*Jcte8/aAd  thevefwe^  df  <({he  rfefltecttttg-'Mrftrtife*^ 

p»ei  ^tti«d '  tofbr^df <  ^hji6  te«(«ttfe*  Very  'j^ffsiWy ^tdt-bidv  ^h  Hm 
to»ift|ftliidiaftef^thei^^#srti»bi*ityHfe  pi»odueed,  iH  bWJhf  bf^wtikfe 

0f»daft#e*l  «ted,  it  Wdtild«»8«ito  that  rftdt^  ligfet  'te  trtitefftikted 
ritttfarfbsotibed  and fe^s- rteflfeteted' «by tii6  fifajBt^ {)^yi€i^  tfcWrfbf tfi^ 
«dari«ir]8«t^,  thfe  s^tfte'qutttitityiof  g(dJ(frb^iflg  iw  Ite- 6tttt3te  *p&<*<K 
I'  Halteve  tli«t  tbete'iiiay  be  jjatrtieles'so  fine  a*  i^^r^flkt'i^dty 
Bt^e^  iigbt  ittdeedy  t^  fodi^tio!^  being  aln^t  gone.  ^Ncstdibn^i 
ally  some  of^hie^ftddft  "contrftting'the'verjrftoest  |)^ 
pi4fiiite;^t*©?n  iBttbAoa^eft  fey  the  isruh-'staj^aiKj  ii'fen|f}'6iJ)]^Jred 
tift^gkeia'feie'^^^tf  ^fexloti>  but-#teth6r'thiAUfca'ihftJ«^loU? 
b  'dOiQQfpa^  i<y  Wh#te'  ligbt^^oroi^ly  ^S^-eS^toP&Mtimh  #if& 
tte:  bright^  Mby  in^^H^e  oibfet!  ^rt^  ^  the  #£ddv  T  Mi  ifikf^e'i 
patedH6»*tey.-'-^  i.  ./i;i^/  ul.  r  '■  ...-^  .•';  t..  -•  i  :>rlj  ffi  yi'rr/)!! 
t'^^in<etfl3ife'dg^st«8'Wei«exakT^  inlhetokitubfebyfftesi 
ffittied>llgW;'bfe%ift4»s*^(ffiisdl  iti^^to  dt  te^  wft(r^rtb  |ivfe«i'*M 
lfhe^ojHtf'(JfaA*dj'l*6se'fi^Mdfet)oftilfed^^«nd'tl?«^ 
ld'<te  liite'>hettVife^^feM-  lai^g^pi-  ti^msMitted'  A'  ptti^^  4ittfe  <H^ 
^^  mbn&  ^tid^^h^'  t^iid  had  the* ^me  ehamct^r^  ^fhd^s^^ 
fbti«fc?  if  ^thfei  «tlb*Jffek)*l  ^  inl^'  ^ttt)ifrt'^  had^  beeft'ttnte^^g-j 

^Jritfe>4tf  pttper<;'^«nfd"clth*rS  folllfvsred  ^bgf^feSifi'g'tO  >|5hfe  lifl^ti, 
^Mch^tiiteitnktdd'airifchiiibjrti^^^^  B  is  ^robftfefel^hift  ftrky^ 
these  deposits  were  mixtures  of  particles  having  *dife^11^CTl6ii 
ifm^k^^tA  ilii^i^'fe)i^9§Hht3  Tda^  4&hii«'?n'sbme'<^^^/>\^W 
^&^ftitdi%iM  eoiHdii^  'th^cA!6^-1y<iietdnliga  'fllMlks/'&i^^iiydik^ 
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depo«itJira»  ndi^  aliitks  sigfsi^ciiiaiigkt  lip^plAd^  tin  itdtovolddh^ 
the  former  having  settled  last ;  but  as  a  pure  bhl^4^tpo^iCMdil 
lieoBtaiitdd^  atid^fdsQ  oneitransimttkaglii  iiu]»ifu|iji'C^  as 
^  oonqdaMsveljr  {Aire'  iatNimfidiate>pi)epcii»tiiiV'lmQ^pait^9giia 
oraby  fiolet^  <a  amethystine  ray,  fwas  obtmned^  it  js  probahktli^ 
•all  gradations  from  bkift  to  ruby  esist^  for:tbe'ipYodQl(»li(miaf 
frliidil  €B,n  see  nooreason  to  imaguiQ  any  ^yth^riYlEn'iafiQO  thant)ie 
^niwuot  ^^aitieles  of  intermediate,  aiasa  or  pvopoftipim  i .  •  , 
When  light  other  than  white  was  palaed  tlm>agh.tbef  flc|ij^ 
tbeti'of  ooorse  other timtB  krere.prodiiQed>  yejb.someof.tb^^^treie 
.unexpected.  A  fluid  of  a  pure  Uue  colout^  whilst  .ift/tho'd^ik 
tube^  would  in  an^op^n  gb^s  and  by  refleotodiUgbbs^pe^Htfi^ft 
JUteong.  mby^iriolfit'tiiit.  Dio|}^ing  aomelof  the.Wje|>4e{^!^it  uitP 
f  uA-ewatev^  the  si^'ise  which,  it  formed  iiM6uIdilk:osii9^ipiwt>  b$>)nibjr 
411  colour  and' in  aiiother*¥iolet^  thcfle  effQctfl.Wi0r9\refeT»))l&l(> 
th|^  l^ht!  neflectttd  from  ifae  soUd  panbicl^  (ba^  tibmughtihe 
Jiaid  to  the  eya^  but  it  seemed  «reddet^thaaiAiqr'  whii^ilii^t 
iiefleeted  &ottL  goU  maa  likely  .ibo  prodlioe^  >Q9W^YeiV  u^  i!^ 
«^ardiiig  the  suariGeusBi  of  ddll  g^4ei^^  icir  U)!»{tihidk< Wist  4ap^it  ($f 
^Idji  ok  the  hand,  ft  was  feund  tbat.tl^  tood  <ra^8-  iQii^iJ>;^jpii3ild 
Jtbrcoigh  tlMs  blae.|fl«Ad:aBd.fonttfidair^^  Sf^ifSit 

shtiwed  iu'  old  tutie^  how^  munh  the  uA  v&i  wAfff^  tmy^l^m^ 
,fle«*ed  by  gold,in  prrfcfiaice;td.the50&errf«int9iiae4iiii^^ 
>  The  aopemataiit  fluid  inispecuneiitt'sthat  h^  ato^^losgiTaxiid 
d^osited^  was  always  ruby;  •;pet/b6eattsfi  it  sbowf^d  of^.di^ai^Y!^ 
gold,  beeause  it  showed  ike  illutriiDat^d  coiieby  tfaie  Jenj, atxd 
^because  by  standing  ruby.  clQud&'aejbtled>tti'it|<th^r0  waa.e^)^^ 
reason  to  believe  that  the  gold  was  there  tn<  s<^amted<partidci0> 
and  that  such  specimens  affi>rded  biases  of  extreme^diyiaion^  whioh 
by  long  staxuling  would  form  deposits  of  the  finiest  kind.  ,. 
.  Those  fluids  which,  on  .aCanding  ga^e  abundance  of  deposi^i 
transmitting  blue  light>  opnsisted  in  rtb^  first  infitslttce^Cpai:^tiia}es 
i  tmnsmittiug  a  ruby  light,  and  in  these  eases  it  would  stiem  tM 
the  particlesi  at  their  first  s^araticm  wem  always  •oom]>etaDt  to 
tca;n^it  this  ruby  light;  ai^d.if  the  preparation  warQ  not  tDo 
rich.  in>gold  the.  ruby  eonditicm  i^»peared  to  be  relaii^ed,  the 
division  being  then  Qiost  extreme^.  But  purple  or  amethy^tupic 
i 'fluids  could  be.  procrnoed/  whieh,  eontaiinng  no  colouriDg  parti- 
cles other thana^spended  gold, stjU retained  them. in  suspeusuin 
..for  many  months- to^ediery  sO'  that  they  must  have  jhe^ia3  ligbt 
or  as  finely  divided  as  those  in  the  ruby  fluida.  When  the  pbQ3- 
phorous  aether  was  employed  for.  the  reduotiinniioS^  the  .gold,  Stt0h 
} fluids  occurred;  also  whm  the  solution  of  the  phoaff)horu^ in 
sulphide,  of  carbon  .was;  used^  >prQvide4.  thft  solution  of.gQld  had 
a  very  little  chloride  of  sodium  contained  in  it.  They  app^ai^sto 
sfaqw  that  the  mere  dfigrc»  of  divisitm  ^  not  th^i  odky  ^i^ml^ce 
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^'  Gottsi^eriB^  J  tfaei  fluids:  as  .owing' thein  propMies'  to  diffosdl 

^fckttiitieB  ii^  thd  cUrirtube  tnmwit  antamedtgrfitiDe.  %Qt^  A^nd 
^iira^d  ft  Yt(by*Kgiii  when/tUijquaiititydsfinQtearad^.laf^ 
l^^pe^Q^  to  b0  lite'  gistteraL  progveouicftir  ^-I  'li0i€^i«)t:i^\iQd(afci3r 
which  br^'ideraue  in  qwrntily  ibondbd  io' tnoisiiititlw  idne  rays 
iii  pkfettui&  i!0  the'redi'  i  -    '  •:    '.-  "j  •  '  '-  '^  •  H-  ■[  .j'.n  // 
0  :£levati(^ofit«ti]^ab>veliadran 

4ft  adtnatitigecnigiii  d^iii'prepttfotioii)  r.  On  IboiKii^  aolAppafwntly 
%kiir/iiijb{f^  fliiid'  fir  sottie  timc)^  ite  ^aioarfmsBi  afliliie  tomhrAi 
Qtmelhjpslihe^  (md  idn  boiluaga  li^^hmethjiistiiieiflaiS^fitS'tii^ 
|)te»ed^  tDimrdts  >Uiie.  ^i  vepsuatioik  of  tbe^ldi  I parddes*  wa^ 
'iflsd'ibcaiCatlsd^  f(M<  ndw  thenf^  wdoIdnBetUb  m>  threb^m*  font  dayB 
Hbm  ^  fluid  whkh.-pHor  ^t^^  tbibopefttin:;  VduM  ifciob  hsArt  depth 
^ibi^  tkettt  in  an'^nal  degree  Sx'wedksv  'In  th&j^&se'of  tilie 
-jwby  fluids^ the  d>lonr  oftbn*  beoam^  mbie vosf^  and  ihi]ili]i0a9y  ted 
t4byiipefled;^'ligfht'tfae'fltnd^t«cyed  to'have  becomie  mbre  ticrbid, 
Utoiiif  thiparti^tefe  bad  4gflined'i^-veABdif€'pdwer|  int  fact;  ^the 
JbMiifig  oStm  i^peftred'to-ionlBTEisort'cf  peniifetmiic^tm  the 
-pattiele^jfii Hmr new  Aate;  !  Whenserttie^  iiiciyifbrmed  coUee- 
•  tioi^  lo<^iDg  lik»*  little  lenses- o£ :a>  deep  tmby]  or  Tiohstf  -cefayiir^ 
Jt«t>tfe6  bdttoM  <tf  tbi)  dasdcs  oontiBiiiig'  the  floid;  when  all' was 
^^ideen  iipy  ihe^oiiginal^nid  wns  reprodueed^  imd.theii^  by  sedt^ 
i4he.gold  vei-si^tttedv  )  lliis'effeet  ootid  be*  ^obtainod  repeatedly. 
{I3of& parlaclea  (doilld  ftdl  together  within'  aiceitaiir  Ikiit,  birt  manly 
.•wbeks'-did  not  bfing  them'  nearer  or  in1k>^*e6tltael;'  for  they  re- 
^^ffiiiined  <i^  to  be  difliised' by 'agitatiain;Xhf^s|iaGeitUey' oc- 
cupied in/  diis  lettsjlikd'form'niiLBt  havd  been  a  hjandiBedfold^  or 
<^ten  a  thonaim&fold^  more  tbam  that  which  thciy  ^onld  have 
^fitted  a»'e>»iid  gold.  :  Whether  the  particleis  be  conaidcved  as 
^4tlntilftlly  rq)nlsi?e)  or  ^ekeas  moleenWof  gold  iwitfa  assoeiated 
'-^il^^efopes'of -wateo^  they  eriideni^y'difier  in  tiheis  j^ydcal  oon- 
oititibn^  for  the  tatte>  from^ithc^'partiolesiwhibbbyitbeai^iilm 
-^bn  of' salt'  or  ot^r  enbatitaoea  aire  rendeeed  nuktimdly  adhe*i?e^ 
•^ttrid  sb  Mi  afl»Ao)ot  togertiher*    ^  <       i'  *  '^  ^"  "'    ^  -     i 

-  >In  prepai^ing 'Some of  these  floidei  I'made^tbe  solbtion  of  gdld 
'hot  and  boiling  belbre'adding^bie  eolation  «(f  phoaplharuSi'  -^The 
jtpbfenomena  w«ite  the  saniem  kind'  as'  befoBdJnbnt  wiken  (the 
-^pM^pborns  was  dissolved  in  stdphidebf  <iaA>6nyifhe  gold-sooQ 
^1^1  aS'«  dairk  iooeuient'  deposit  ^  when  it  was^dissoUed  ku^hbr^ 
f'a  more  pennanent'  turbid  rnbyfluid  wasoebtaaiied^whiich^  tf'it 
''ddes  not  go  on^banging'ih  aggre^;ationy. may  give  a  good  ruby 

'   The  particles  in  these -flnids  am  'rettiarfa»U»^(for  i^set /of  phy- 
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sical  al^rations  .o(^^9^5d^J)j  hs(]|pic^|ia^^^^g99«^tifii9)!aphi«l; 
d6  not  act  cBeiiu(»lly^ojX'tM^g9^  9jf:<?^^,i|;«  ^i^opni^osd) 
fefrtbrough  all  of  themit  9^^;i9.Jo.f«n^jgQ}4lin  ^  ^^^f^t^^ 
iil^sion.  lliey  occur  iposi  res^duy  j9^I)j^e  the  }U4ti€iea^  ^^s^l 
f:  ^.  in  the  ruby  fluids^  and  so  oreadily  that  it  j(»  difficult  iQ.aiirokl 
^em ;  they  are  often  occasioned  by  the  cqntaet  of .vea^f^  wU^ 
ate  fetipposed  to  He  perfectly  cjean.  AJ!L^ide?^pf  their.  »atrtiteilwi)i 
be  obtained  in  the  following  mannei?.  .Place  a  .layer  of  rabjr  dim 
in  a  dean  white  plate,  dip  the  tip  of  s^  g}aaa.^4  i^,  a.a^k(ti(m>iaf 
con^mori  salt  and  touch  the  mby  £lmd,j|:in;.»:fiew.j^Wiwii«.tho 
fluid  will  become  blue  or  violet-blue/ and  sometimes  Bl^^mtii^f^ 
lourless :  by  minglipg.up  il^^mif^}ip\^r^,^^  it 

will  be  seen  how  large  a  portiot^  ot  it  c^i^  ,he^  a|fect^tbgf.^i«niaU 
duantity  of  the  salt.     By  leaving  the  wholesq^iet,  i^jfj/mMfrnmA 
fliat  the  changed  gold  tends  to  (dejposit  fer  iflor^,r^4ily  (^hw»TO«< 
it  the  ruby  state!    tif  the  expei^oiept  be  qfiade^  «ri!tH  ^b^jjdyt^'jlBiA 
ia  a  glass,,  twelve  or  tweu ty-fpiir.  Ji^purs  ?y;ill  suSSo^  t^^r^i^paiftfe  goM 
^ich  iii  the  Vuby  state"  Ija^  jce^Rfaipcji  8ja.fp^dp4^foB;4«t-^QBtil«» 
^^'The  jEhiiff'chan^^d  by  qow^npi^  si^t^ijt?tive%vie«i  whm  »©* 
ithcred^  Is  of  a  ,vloht^^\^^^\q]{,^e^,^)^^ 
Bet^^nthjs  and  the.'ru%;'|nayrbe;^pl:tfiij^4,^JW^ 
fonie,  \n  either  of  two. ;waye;.fw.tKe  i3|it€ifjn^dia^tifl«i4^Jiw^.^ 
aiiiixturfe  6f  ruby  an^  viQfct.fluidjvoJf|y»».ia»Qftenftiie  eatoitaU)  ttrfa 
^bld  ih  the  fluid!, may  be,  i^  t^-^aJte<p;r^dwi^>^eaip^€^ 
Uolpur:  but  as  4;he  ^ujd  J«ay'iUf^i'Cap€;i.W[cw^ij^iqnf*or  ^ 
fiial  violfet-bluiB  statej^  I\)vill,ior-hreyitv  (^ke,ld^^<vibi^tliA^oaiJl 
iii  a  particular  m^nejr^  .^Theviolrt^oiffbJui^fluid^rwjM^^ 
By  the  sun^s  rays  and.a,leiiftj,^l^aW  givjesjevifleBCi^'^hp^tteg'ttinfc 
the  gold  has  not  b^en  rfidi3^JlvJBsl,  boti^.s^ill  in.^$<^liil'ai)pwWi& 
p'articlcB^  and  this  i^  coijifiqned  ,l?y.  iji^npjft-aptjqnTQf  pwjj^ 
ride  of  jtm,  which,  i^  properl^jj^  prejwi^d  fluidg^jgiveB  )no;indiea^ 
tion  of  dissolved  gold,  , ,.  Wj^'ep^  ^ .rv^vj^luti^u  - J4tr«qde»^ i||]«q 
t^  comnaon  salt,  the  sejlaratioti,  9<^-tW  ff^f^  j^,pfecipitoiti^t.ia 
greattly,  hastened;  thusrwhw  airia^.jaT.aoptawpg,^ufcd^      a 
pint  of  the  ruby  fiijid  |iad,^.fe:w,djTop§.p|f  brine  jkddq4lwacE«tiar#o4 
mto  the  lower  part,  th^lpvjrjbr  lidfpf  jthetfluid  b^fJ^e^blu¥rjifliB«t< 
the  upper  remained. ruby  ;  ^  t^tortatfit^be  ,0oiw^-<rfi^toV.f»jf% 
#ay  15)eautifully  dev^opefl  'in'bp^b  p;^rts^.   On  s^^dij^gi/orfeiuJ 
hoocr^  the;  lower  part  J^ecao?.^  .pftler,.^ d^rk  depprit^ pf  ,g^)felly 
ind  then  the' cone  wj^siee]blyhi.«ii|^oi!L^th?flei,  1^^gh}i(9ribi^i;fe^te 
^Vpr  in  tjie  ruW  atoye,  '  I^  i^i*fie  ^ys  nAiQg^,«^s  ^iM^ili^ite 
^wer  fl^i^;  *a,4ne  ccp^^P^^  v4J6pi^»tfupg^jte 

the'&aft  difffise^  gmdua|iYthT9usJj  t^^F^lv4^^  jS^rf  t^wo^d^glfegcMt 
ft  came  m;^ntactlylt|f  b]f|4iafla,li€?^iq^uf^^tp|!^(Rpl>li^^ 
'^Such  te^uiis  would  seeip.tQ^y)(Wc.tlvifi,ti 


^ated^^old,  i.j.  0^  iji,  .^g^^^i^^J^lps  jLl)ftwJ?je&rt?P,i#^ 
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\^&^Q\itmk$.  f ^^iut -^Kit '  tfiie '  T^Wt'  '^arMes '  are^  atifa^s  ,^tx^f 

fa* Viatel  bi'\A\itf  ft\x{Wi^ixfh%  bbtsiiflfed  ill  which  the  ipar^icie^ 
ifelliiffeiiritffal  iti^»iApi^ritf6if  i^  Wrig^^'iii  the'rul^^  ftuids;,, .there is 
«f«dfc*ly  «dn&te  p/hy^M  cfcinge  iti  thfe  coriditSoh  <?lf  tliiV  pkrtioje^ 
kti^d '  fty  Hhfe  ^esetifce  ^of  the  Mt  Ttrid  suc'h  affecting  ^o^e^i^, 
'#hifditisi'm)§dJfeh^gebf  th^fe'^ld  ak^6jd;TE)4  rather; a, c'haflgP 
oithfeiiF«l«ti5n^6f  *6^surfAce'  ctf  the  particles  to  the  suf^imd^pg 
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^tbtkelioiK  ••  •  '•  ••'•*.■  /..^■■ 

Ammonia  causes  the  r4ibyil«ii4  t^  assDime  6  violet  tfa^f'tii^ 
ckqNMitis  ilbW'Of  fofaiaticni;a»td6ft^  rttbtitl'<;ol0i:^y  %fa^;«i&ali 
aifMventlyretxirdst^' action  ^^-   '  '  '  '  ■  '    -• 

'  €falome  or  aitfoihvRiatie  adid'  turns  ^tite 'i<4bf  fl4id  *tila^  (/r. 
yiolet-bltie  before  they  Absolve  tine  geld.  -  ^       r 

i.  Solution  of  sulphuwitted  hydrogeb  oimnges  <lb€f'rub^  'iAe#ly 
^opiirple,  and  tnally  to  deejy  blue.  '  Miket,^A}i^6h^\}4ik^ifkSm, 
.^phjde  jdf  Mirben^  g>att^  sugar*,  and  glycferiiie  ietfv^  little  Idr  h6 
^fliiM^fin  tfad-fluidsj  bur  glycerine  added^ta^he  deti{^e%|Mfs^ 
Muaea  mi^oiim  eotid<9isation  and'  al1i<»ia<|ce^  ift  'thmv  ^  tbttHP^t 
icbttld  npti^  employed  :»tf  a  itk«Kf«ni  ^A^'the  'Stil!^tlSi^B^>f '^^ 
itiele» in- the aiieroseopa    -     '  '•■■'•'•     ^  •'  ^t'-i   -'■•p!^  -i' j^  ■>  •'t 

^  AH'  e^deavoauts  «&  ooftv%tf(  ^IM  viokfr  g(M  ferric  ^iti^'  l^4r§l^ 
*«itiKr  lalluf^^  ob*  very  itti]^e(4ecft  in  "Aeb^'P^^Ufts;^  ^  violM'fltnd 
•^U^mpM  l<Migstandit^)yield'ft  di^it  ttnd>ftW^iyittMitriii(^y 

fluid^  but  this  I  believe  to  be  a  partial  separation  of  a  mixttilie^ 
iVioletatul^ruby  j$)(^>  b^tUe  de^leihetft'^f  tb6  liltt^Wfibtet  ^old 
ifrwi  ruby  gotdj  Whi^  remaittH  loti^i'*  ki  -imptosibiii '  M^ieti^^ 
bUch  often  fbmiasjfti  pdfltoii^of  «biiiBe>fliii^  {hat4ia^  km^xJl^iM^ 
obo'  tJko:air>  &(p^earS'<«aai»1iitfi«S't>o^i*^fld«i^^' ^uid  )^^ 
4|us  iit  doisa  by  gicttaen^  ^  tthe-  iargep  vv^lei  ^rtielei^  ,^ '  it  ^^Oen 
rbecomea  inxk  blue  oi^ven  Madk  by^e^arlii^Ies  bf -gold  aidbe^yg 

l^^iit,  tuany  ^<  whic^  may  be  'sHiiken  out'  b^  agv^^mi  ^in  'Wn.isist; 

but  I  B^^er  saw  it  b^ctome*  rubycolour^d  as  a  filteroarii;  mid  I 
lihink  that  in  these  leades  it  id  the  gft(ii6iing  out^4hebltte^^ 

violet  particles  which  makefr  the  *fliiJd  hh  a^ftr  tti^  r«ibyin  tiM. 

>  I  have  treated  bkie  or  violet  flitid  #ith  pUoi^fWds  ift^v^dud  ^ 
'.  but  saw  no  appearanee  of  a  Yeiai^  'in'  «u^  ^egt^  toWards '  inii 
rSometimes  the  fluids  posaeas  a  te^dei^  ^  reMidkrilioiil  -of't 

gdd,  a  condition  >whi^  may  ^ofteifc  be  givetf  by  addition  of  ^  irerj 
•little  nitric  acdd;  but  in  *  these  ^aJMsa  th<^  g^d  do^  ndt  -b(M:Mie 
I  ruby  before'  sokrtion.    '  It  wotild  ralber  appeteir  that  the  finei<  #ti% 

particfes  dissolve  fii%t  j  for  the  tint  bf  the*«Sd>  if'ruby^iAritet 
'at 'the  'comtti^ceiiieht^  changes  towards  Muei  '  On^^feffeot^o^Ay 

aeemed  tb  show  the  poisaibiUty  of  k  revevmAi  E^lHeriiifg^j^^r 
Irend^red  mbv  by  a  mby  fluid  \4as  Washed  flbd  'dried^j  t^tlg 

iv«tted'by  solution  of  cauatidpotiAl^^  it  did  not'ckfige^lMLt 
ebedng  heated  in  a- tubb  ^h  the  Idhali^  ilrb^eattie  o^)a'gr^4Me 
:  tint ;  pouring  ofi^  the  aHtsJi/ wishing  thb  pa{M^>a»A<  tlKeH  tiddttg 

dilute  i^lphude  Or  nitric  aoidt^it^  tberi^lvcls  no^  Ato^e  y  ^t  iin 

>  bcdHng  the  paper  in  the  npaxed^iddther^  wiisr  a  feUMti^^  audi  ^en 
Jthe  paper  vraa -washed^  And  dried;4f  ftpprOach^dtK)dyde)i«ii!riy']to 

the*  original* nrby  ^tb.    Agabiy  fk)tli(eib  adietf  tb  %  K^ndoMtiUt 
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may  be  due  to  an  aneclion  of  the  sorface^  or  that  whidb^ibajfrbe 

.  '|*)»e.  fiftate  of , 4ivi^o  of.  tbe»9.>:paitidb9i  txmst/be  >exAnM^j 
they  have  not  as  yet,  bei^a  9fl¥n  hf  anjr  pow^  ^f  itiie^ivieiXMMons. 
^^l^^bef  tfai^s^4bat.a(re  ridby  have  thek-eolow;  (dependent!  tx^on 
a  particular  degree  of  dMdsiotti  or  geHeridly!  upitoi'thieid- being 
luider  a.  oertmn  am^  or  whethj^^it  iia<oQaQtoU«it.in'pcnrtiupon 
^aOQ^  Qt;ber.q0ndiiiion.oi^ithe  pi|rtiel««>  ia  dotibtluI;iifar'j|ndgiiig 
cQf  ^th^inmagni^Hd^t  by-  tin^  >ti^»0..(i(>cpiq«ij»diiiiiiKrtbi(^ 
'4^m^g\i,t\tQi  Qmif  iti  vould  upp^uli  that  viol^tfmndr  blaeJuuds 
j^qour  givi;ps .  ndH  4^9mUk  wlMeKiatiH  «dnmt  q£.  partiobs  so 
^D}^lL^9.,tf^.r^ive..a.rti^  eqwUy  k>Ag  iwilbl'tbeiniibyipattii^teB 
for  their  deposition^  and  indeed  in  soxt^id^M^mensiitoitrexiiailL 
•u^^^aijtQdxm  Jmy  liuae  vhii^b  bas  yi^Qoou^redwQeeftkfiil}  /for- 
im^ioAx,    Tbese  di^poai^j  ^m  ^y*^fHim9fiiQok  Vk^idhkvf^ur 

"jgp^^/r-jT      1..  M...    .      ;  ..    ,..-,  ,,  K.Mle-  o-'i)-:  I  'lib  nKl,l):rfj 

f.iol  ef^d^teiun^ditai^bt^ift'm  4<b^  cifl^bei  qlitaititjficif {gola>fai  a 
^^i$f)i|/tubji.flifli^:«ii^  4oi^  tbta<  fHwpfifi^  ^Ht<art;e4'ji<'8Mb'of*«o)d 
i^b^>elwM9,ii  oC,:gQQ^  .itt}li.'(^4o^..  l9i  li^ivci  iH^iikiOlaiulldrd^raM 
j^KHnp^ed  di^r^ut 'flwdniwthity^YaT^iiig^hAti!  cjeptbiiumtiil  tbs 
I  Ugl^t  f rom^  I  wbit^  V^V^r  ^trai^^uitt^  ^tbvQUgib.  wbvfy  >  m$»  Ap- 
^ji)AYent]y i^qiuLl.to  Ib^^ tvanamii^tedby jd^aMaodiUidigltoai*  Theti 
;kaawn  quanUtiefi  (tf.  those  imbjr  fl«id9  wer0  ^tratporntedito  dry- 
iqe»^  th^jgpld  copv^rt|idtiwlO)cbiOrid«^i«^d{cfin^ed  by  Hedii^- 
-itioipb  (Onngbtsaiiand  otherwise  with  «ob:itiojQi^^o£^ld'of  lOioiim 
.  fttirepgtha*  A  .portioa  o^  cUomde*  of  >gold^  coflfttainiii^'  0:7  of  « 
jgcaiajgl  mQtai,  wfia  inade^np  to  70  cubic  in/Qbeatbjr  tb^.  addition 
,^  distilled  wator^  an^  ^nvei^t^d  .ioilo  ruby  Auid.:  oni  dke-aisth 
.day  (it  was  ^mpai:ed  wUb  tbe  ?*uby>^la9s  ataiddard^  4knd  with>a 
ydepth'  of  .1*4  i»cb  w^s  found ^qii^  .to  it j:Jth(s»e  Ivas;  just  ooe 
^buadJieditb  oi  agmii  of  gold  difibaed  tbiOKgb 'S^'<^iibie.in(3hK^f 
vfl^id.  In  .anptibev  €piiipari4$«i»  ^Om^/  g^ld  Im^  <wGm  >  (dissolved 
:aiad  conv^r^d  uMk>  mby  flmdi  and  eompai^  i.  tiM^iissull  was  a 
vfluid,  of  wbJAb  I'&^i^b  md^ptb  eM^viaUed  tbe  alaadwrd^  a  ileaf 
,*of  gold  being)  conteii^^d  in  27  .cubic  ind^ea  <4  tba  >flmdi  I  Heooe 
.J^ing,  tba:ougb  ^  depth  >of  3*7  inotaea,  the  jquamtit]/^  )o£<  gold 
tioterpoaed  between  the  li^t  apd.the^QrWQiuld  equal. that teon- 
JfliiQed  in.tb^  thick^esB  of  a  leaf  of  gold*  .r 'Though 'thd  leaf. (is 
ogreep  and  the  fluid  arub]^  j^et  it  asi<eaay  to  ipercmireitlM^t  moie 
jilight'  is  trsiuanutted  by  the  l^UeiJ.tfaAn  tbiefosmer.  Jibuti  iuas- 
rtvmh  aa  it  appears  til»at  rut^fluida laay  eniat^mtaining  particles 
-»pf/ v^idiflfeip^t jiaeaC^r  tbMaettle.at leastiwithty^i^y. different 
Y4fgiiaraT<}€  nq>idity)>i9^  Ht  as  if^ob^a  thatitbe  d^^ei^f  twlour, 
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atitf-fli^  qufttitflyMrf  ^»  ;pre*^M;''ri<^^  tte 

sAtiic'  proportion.'    I*  need 'haftlly 'tey^tBAl  ^ere  'flflw^fen^^ai^ 
not'Wtw  tMe^tint  scnribly/i.>Jir^»B^  M^irtit  hiW^' 

dylitidi4<!Al  N^sd^y  fina  the  ey^'I^k>lkr6tl^tt  ^Ib^liieC^W 
Ol^'Velisfe),  AluHofi  6F  th^  fluid't^etj^U^^  (M<^e)ft^s^¥8&t&F 
does  not  sensibly  alter  the  light  transmitted.  From  these  ^ihii^ 
fiWtetetion»,it"#0€a4  apj^at  thai  citie'^voWni^rf* '^f^^pifeai^t 
itt-tU^  t^^  «fti*taabmit  750,^00  Vdltfmfefe  QPiifSiiet^i^  ^kdHBi^^ 
^iAmHi  khh  atBie  of  ^tirfbH  t^  ^rt*fh  ttfe^ goMlf  ^rfiribfe  'feai^gdi^ 
smHh^ptbpoAibH  bf<eh^  sbH^  paftiel<^'tb^tli^dtibf6tifti^^f^j!^^ 
th«idttgh%bfeh^thej^  ar^  di^p^s^a  'Aiifetfbc  df  ^ilatA^itVfetefe^|fo^ 
p0h1W<h^''TMS^a^(!rt»d#  rterifeftly^rinSferf>{ifviftlB?Mfy%  flfc^^ 
di^o4«^f]^<,''vHtK^ti^  th«i^of'VU^t''di^plMlF(6^f^4^ 
^t*' ; '  wtth-the  h1tr^06f  Ifine^'  diii^ing  WhfeB^ tttt^HJ^^tt^a^ 
dIffulsfcA;  attd  '#itli'  th^rfa<>ii*^ifee  M^^  bWtaMaied^t^^^i^ 
cCAre'of  ^h'^^'faVd.  '[«>'':i>/!T       'xi.r  to  -)iji/(«  hnp>  1i  ]o  noi:inioo8ZB 

1^  d^porf«fii  >whert  'riot'fii^  upWi  gfafe^  ^pip^.  kfe  ^cF 
changed  by  drying  5  ilhtey  caiiriot '  be'  'agiin:  WettM^^*l«fl^r 
degree  tts  wore,  or  be  agriitt'diffiised;^  feM  fticl'Upil^^ffelllfeeiea^ 
or  i^cfrttCt^d  is  ft*  tb'ioldiii'  itfft^h'  al«ttM,:^'  ittfehfe'^Bfe  ^i^SsSirf.^^ 
WhiUt'  dlfiUsria 'thhiagh  ^tk^'  «ie^^  feeSfei  W^fe^fi^ gSfekl^MBHil 
atiotid  of  mi^ttiliii^  teMr^i^\vftfr  eiiy^ifa^fi!ti^  6f^i^k^1r,'^^^'i0i 
they  sink  toiether'Will  He-ibr  ri/otfftis  ^^atl'ftdlte*  <Jf^«fcle^4teP 
without  "ciWfitfg  oi^  cbfeifi^tt^ffl^r'toeWJi  Mei*,  ^%ft!fetfe«ii^g^ 
taken  iip  by  m^tallic'mercutyf^^ufl' Atd*«He^'&*1»e^viiiS«^.X'^fiiS^' 
i&  con4ist^ttt'#i«h'Wfiat'1^^knoW'of^«flii'^niaiin'^'4l^^  Wifc]y%c9a^ 
atld  pl^Jmitri'fekri  Bi'ieMd*bilghiy'*i^t^^^f  dl^ed^iii  wifetl/ffl8if 
of  thie  ►dlflfertfni^  -whit-Ti^biJtetfrftf  WWfettHK^^  ii^  MeA'^mi  ^^ml 

uAchar%e^'^iti*6'  dffitt-  ^ttif^iikV^  tet^'^Hf^  jiti^if^eP^  cBP^pffi 
alffei-tttidri  ikth^^a'fctiWf^W^K^htl^    %^eaiiifiiigHh«»#at#*«^ 

ciostfy/tthff  tfi^h  '^ai^%«d(fe^^i^ft6i!W«h-a^teKotf;l*s^ 

drfrttte'^^heth  't5hrbugH  'Hfirf'ifena/ttef 'i^lH  'jMete^tV%*g^ 
colout -v^hk lookya  «h!^ti^'^Itiift6  tfAVki^u^i^Ul!  ^i^^ 
ebttd^h^efl  ^^^'^^g^g^^^^foi^'tfee^  ^8%^  -^tbiK^i'^SBfl  ifeJS?^ 
and'thej'pttrlicled  'sbW8y*bjJMia.f^  ^I'liiduMf^ot  MiiifeF*lffiffl^ 
fljohi ' ftlcbhbl't^  '^tiipbi^r ;tA(^  r^ed'^aSyod^^^^ 


,  a  ttartial'_ _. 

eflfectea,  ted  give  thd  colfoui'atrWfort.  *M  HHtefe  ti^^,^ 
evei-,  injured  fte  partticlfe  ad'td  ihfeii-  conditidn  df 'diViHoffi  ^^ 
olie  easti  I  ribtain^d  A'  ruby  film  oti  a  White  plktl^  ^  bii  TJ(yuiW2  off^ 
th^  ^at^i*  land:  IftfflcWHng' parts  to  bfetJOttife  Uty,  these 'b^adit^Vfel^^ 
8«en' by  jlii»  Vight.  goiiDg  tbyoogb  tbem  >to  itbe)  pltdj^iiaod^dtfodE 
again  to  the  ey«.« ''I>'^i»^1d^iKrt^4v«l'lheM'phce»'wilb''W« 
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^«fflgiii?^}?Pb9V,  Aft  B^?*8v  («4r^^K;  fluy ,  jrpniained,  tW^I^j  ^i^b^ 
^Wefl  fey. it j  H*^W«tt¥^'l^¥?iP»rtsjfjWi,^cot^^ 

uri^r^.dry  4^^ yf»t^  %h^y  nmim^/^^h  \m^m.^^$if^,mh^Tk 
dfSJ^fm  ti^\,9if^Wy^\  l?^QW«iHrps}f,«g»ipr>nbTO  .ir§'W«kM, 
byjjit.,-,  -. .  .-I.,'!  .;.,'  ...- r  .(  •  •.»'  ',M  'f'f'd '-  +•''!  "w,i 
,,Jt^ill.b€[  o^c^pd^aqir  t^r^p^fji^  WpAy  of  the  .Tecl^Qticwfji/qfi.g^Jld 
iiliqtasqi^id^  ^ate  hy  .9qKve.(»ther,<^ei»iaalr^gW4ii  t^9^  4|[9a9! 
alf^dy,  de«flribe4f-  .  If  i»  .dr^.ol  «v>latiw  ^of  protos^lpMt^  <^/ 
ifpA.be;i^tjrodu^(?4t9,  andmstjwitly  agitated  w:ith».ft,Wi^i»cp;bv 
t^^  soluticHi  of  cblofideof  |[old  aqu  «ui^  propo^u  tbaM^H^J^t^^ 

tf^f^^kfioia  «pdi  jirwu^Qf  ;Pieflfpdopt;  aud  a  ^q^^^^v^l  i^rfoi^^doit 
»«rS^^!^^W?  by  t|frp^i»itt«d%bt|.gfeayy  .^e^Wliblwg,tb^  colom^ 
o|.]bjes^^.qr  ptfwwd  iJE^fiM-  J  U  %  w^  hawwer!P»^ejgp|dp|t)tt^,»fl. 
association  of  it  and  oxide  of  iron.  HydrochIorifi/0]^<;M^|;a(ad»^ 
TffBi^YP^  ^o^  and.  ]^fid«certb«^rgol4ito^a  dairky'de]»^)(iii:|^ol 
s€;t.ofcp^c]i^s,.in  v^j-yswiall  quantity '^ppanrentiyj  yflit  ^an^baim^gj 
aiV.tfb^  wafi,(pr^seirt  ip^the  bulky. gr^^ft  depps^t^ .  J[fitbp;iplajt^> 
o^)ff44|b^  wde  sUgb^ly.aa^  Jj^op^apd,  tbw  tb^/cfeaiiift&)*pd. 
prpfiipiJ^tioj^  i^  to  {a«>^i:^uce.aiueJ|4^^i:tbe.:rqfl^jftfl)byTit!^ 
p^tjql^s Jstfe^bl^  but  pf  af.p?dterb^6jii(rda,iC9lavuf,vthi9.gft9^ail 
naij^lf^dj^g^  ^ap^hys^ilHef  ji^,.tlie,.4ai?Jc  |tia.be,.t)ie,ti?it4^,blu^ jt 
th^Tf Rf^cJw  #S€i  ^w«ob  .eo^MiUn^^twiiS^?**!^'  qHid^jTiffen^ijWJC^/ 
sjQj^^ly  Wv^  a,gQpd.fliihytffli]|  on.tbe  sifje.of  tb^.gj^ss,  .wbicbt 
W,.a]^,ii^e.  Qbar,a^tei:s,o£r:th^  r^iby  ,fib^&^:.a[i^.;P£Mrtic^  b^Qre- 
ifc^ibiedf./  .Tb^JooB^  jg^id  particles  quicldy  a^bcare  tpg^ther,, 
H^c^.it  [?ap^)qan8.  <;hat tbe  gpe^ft, precipitate  often, pbtftined,, by . 
-px^ify^  kofi :  ia  Aot .  pqre  go}d  pua  a ;  divided  iitjatje ;  ap4 

tb^  \di^  ^I'e .  is  tak^i^  tQ.  produce  lau^h  'P^1re;  divide^  £old^  i^ 
pl^^^nte.thejiappcarancV?  qf  di\sideicgold.<>t!t^ifte4:  by  P^h^^^ 
I]l^^^^  jtbe..^d  .b«^ipkgi.compet€fflt  *q  ^pcoduc^  .%  ir^i^^y, va^ie- 
tj^yf^il^^-aud.blup  coloiyr^by  tr^wi^^^op.  ,  ,l[J^al|y,the-  gqjd. 
rfJQ^4ly i^^!'^^^^  ^^  becooftjes . :aInfost  iiviten^ble^, ,^i^\j/di,  tb^, 
te^  pif  pr.Qtocbloi:ide  of , tip  ^l.sbow  tbat  all  baa  be«^  Bej)^n|ted, 
fmq[^ifQlutio^.f  ifc.iUiw  ft^Hfs  af«<ri4ir^  cowtr^t  ^toUi^dqpthof 
CQfpjui;^^  by,tl^e.,s^^p|e,,ggJutioa.pf;g^d  ^jrepipit^d  byi 

phpflp^fBrMs^.^d  m^f^  i^pre^iTely  directs  att«Qit^g|»,^o|(j}v^vi^Qkn, 

cpfJBff  ifffifi^tJm  ^^^^^^  '       ;  cj   li  vvi 

smipn  ,4f«9l4v«8fy^>  *rst  .tbe;;r.^by^  4uid^  «bpviqai^f^se|^,p^t, 

faU,i;^)|^qg..tb^:purpji^  9f|P.^       ,^^^^ci^f^,plti^i:!f^^  ^i?. 
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KM  Prof.  Wmdsjf  mt^  Bi^erimifntattkMiaM 

kk^  (faiAtOiy,  ft  moire  bUftjr  ^Hd^fitm  IMH  ttiid(^'ni3re  ^cSlf: 
Aeid  v«ry  vMLck  reduced  tihk  id  quuiiitv^  <fisM^f^j^  dtill  oiSSh  of 
tin^aiidleftTiflg  lietle  efeis  thiM  fiziely^dMdeft  goM,  wMeb,  Whisil 
jbffibted44»l  eautim^  in  tlie  daH^  tudMe/trtmsaii^d  aUu^  ci&Ibi;^ 
I  bdi«(^  ^pwtfUe  bf  Gftteittft'td' be  ei^i^klb  C^^ 
grfd,  ^^fibctetod  ^h  m(M  oi-  ksd' of  ^idc  of  tiul: "  ' '  ' ' '  m; ■ '^ 
-   7iirtftrie>a<^  bding' added  to  &  we&k  itt)k(tioxi  6f '^oMj^radtiaSt 


Mlttbed  it.  :Tke  aiiietli^tibo  tmtph]du6ed'by  G^  ^^tty- 
den '  fi^t  a^Mpeared^  and  «^ti  a  Mize  mep6sit  ^  larger  para(%»] 
trhSst  the  sldiB  ftnd  hamm  (^  the  ^l^AshebAAe'c^ettA^^^ 
kdhdbibg  fikd  of  fiii<«f  partieled^  pt^s^'tifig  tbe  ^e^ct  'rtihy  tUt 
<rf'|foW.'.  ■  ••■'  '■'■  '\  —  ■  '  ••  '■  "■  •'  •  ^''  "1  '•"^••'^i'^> 
'  ^iBdi^^dd^d  >lo  ^  W€iAk>  soktkm  of  gdM  ^diially  i^cfdMid  it^ 
tli«  ftttid  wa»  Mwii  by<tefle<&tM  l^Ht/  fihe  M^lde  ^by  t^^sMttdd 
ligljt;  tttid  giftWJ^ai'good  cone  by  tKe  ^tlnV^ayis  kridl^fe.'^^ISii 
Uios  ^lotir  ms  Mt  dee)^;  thougb  aVlfte  ^M"  M^  bi^ii  SSp^ 
huted  fti^  solatioi(>  Ih^' p^e^sMtioit^  d(My^  ^e^^biyi^^lO^ 
made  with  protosulphate  of  iron  and!*  Httte*6ik.  -  ^^  Lj^wltii 
A  weak  8ol^jtio^  of  ^U^  m^ngl^^  \^^tji,^.jit^  sugar,  being 
heated,  yielded  a  very  characteristic  decomposition.  The, jgpld 
wm  feduei^d  idfo  >daffii««d  pitH^tes;  w&ieh  i^endi^i^Gt'tH^^t[}#6f  a 
mby->aiiief%iiiilie  dolout*;  iknd  which;  ttpon  bi/andi^^fof  titr^fcft;^ 
four  houes)  garrW  isigiid  df  sej^atatibn 'by  settiibg  a^'on^fbr^^ 
occasions.  X  littk  glycerine' with  sohittott  of  ^Id  Ved4ic&  it 
«l  commonrteniperatilresy  prodacing  a  fiaid^^i^wn  (/y  rel^sdbti^, 
blfte  by  (tttmsttission';  ginng  a  fitie  e<!AlLe  of 'i<aj^'  by tt^'fihi^^'dM 
pastielfq.  Hkft  qidehe^  m^  a^tid^  iltiiJl  caii^ec^  ^  Mh^^eli^ktf. 
Orgaiiie  (;ii^t(^  dtelv  reduce:cloIiitibn>s'ol^  gbld/ K^  If  "pMi^A 
^i88iitingtke-^btti<»;  and  4hey  itfford  valnaU^'eVidetlie'iky^  jtf 
the  4i0liition  of  ths  qtiesUon^i^^ktiVe  i^  the  ^iiditid(n'Wm 
m0taliatbeditid6d>«ttftt^.  '  IPthe  ftkin  be iottched<^W2H%iWAa- 
iJkto  of  goldi  tt^soon  beod^oes  sti^i^ed  of^  ^  j)ii¥plel'<i5loi:*:^^^ 
a  jpiec^rbflie  hUge'gtt*  ef  ^n'-dii  be  ^bak^  flrsit  Sn^''i««ti*,^ 
ini^  aoU]^mMi  dj?  g(M,'8ild%(fe  LflE^fih«iaM^^tdd(^  diit'&d^'^aiMr^l 
dEy> ekhdr^iCJt^Osed'loilightrot tiiit,  t*^k'i!icw fedikHi^he^l^^ "^ 
t00ttie4K>4$«Hi&^4h^^hotlgli<x>f  ji  dvSI  ptirpte  bolbturltrj/l'ci^^ 
observation^  a  transmitted  t^'-will-^hdwit'^tdb^  gi^'i^lW^ 
flae  )M*jJi;  i^ttd  fo:ttiaf^ 
already  ideseribed;;  ili(iiugb>pei4aps  «r-|d^ee£r'df  a^'b^atffii)'  ^oBit 
hue. '  Th<^cha^iCttelr<0fthd'baMdte§' which  ia^ 
wA  ialfowefi  ^  difflkse  ^iid  ig^t^^<^,«ir  ih'^iheMd^,  ii[Wt\it 
xesumdd^h^  deobn^  With  the  .Whdle-^piedtion  df  tfa6  tt^iS^ 
iialwe«f  ibh«^id€«J0rthe^ridtis^d^id«il'^d^^^^  '  '  "  ^''^ 
-^•Chlttiat  offe^M  i&  itedttijfcl^by'heat  ^cAie.' 'ff  k''ar(^>f 
eoiutite  df  'ohk)#i^  of  gold'  be?  evaporated'  in  a  watch-fila^;1^r 
OH'  «'plate'oftock-e^firtla];and  iheh  leafed  6ie!^  i  ki^ilAmif 
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y^pmr  hiuk  CMxied. 9  portion  ot  gold  on  to  tUe.n^i^Wuiinl; 
P9^  of  tl^  gl|W>.  spi^d  that  tlik  pairti  sHneik  i^oqd<  ever'ft  abMt 
of ,  W)i^te;  p^Bar,!  ^  tbe,  f-uJi^Qr  tuikt.  Wii)i  .tii^  ro^-firyfitnl  both 
na|)y;^4.bl^  ps^  are  pi:pduipe4  j  An<ii  when  the  ruby  pa«tB  Ar# 
subjected  to  ro€|i^T^iy3t^'pi)e^U4^  the;  b(9^ffi^/b0»u^ttUy:gxNI&m 
|p.  t)^&,art;«i  ^«a  .gl^^ft  i#  ^pft^ntimea  ^eolpuD^  rubybtytg^hl)  I 
thi^k  th^  (g)$u»^'iii»  .tbi«.«<iate  dei^ivea  iti.  ^QloDrpfrqw  diffutei 
4^^  .pW.  >i  ^^  if^he^  tb€(  r»by  gW lOr  ^^rwai^t^a  ]|» 
f^a^^pieA  .by-a.l^pk^.,|ii]4,^e.  a9n«»Qf,.rfiyai  iltiwilli  te  de^i^  th^ 
tWic^Qi^,j^/B..pQfc  di^  rt(>,,iwy  g9l^4isfoiv»d,  but  tQ  ^lid  and 
aiffdsed  particles.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  appaamicea 
Of;  j;^bw<^^8>.  qr  in 'the  pr9iQ098(^a  reaorteii  toito  /pbt«ia>  the 
ji^^ycaral  eiQgec;U^  that .  point  #  «ay  phyfiiccd  d^ef^Qoe^tidei  4^}^ 
]:^t];ure;Qif,lth.l^  reanl^s^*  and.^h^t  sajj^gthat  gpJd.cimuot  i$ro(- 
dn^  cv^^i|lpyt<i(^oi|i|  \riiil^  in.  i^ombimitio^qf.  sii^utiooi  I  ithuask  tlB»jfc 
in 'i^llljb^j^  jp2^a,tl^ ruby  tuQ^is.due.&ii^iply  ti^  tb^  prtasenceti^ 
diftosed  finely-diyided:goik]tr    .    ,      '....'  i.  ^^  .'    ;   •    /    . 

p'     '"   ']    :  ^"  JkeiatHc  character  bf  the' dkid^dff^^  ,         , 

JBjitberto  it  ]cnay  seem.tfb^tl  biay^  Ussutni^d  »the  Varioua  pre^ 
paratio^  of  gpld»  ^heiJ;ke^  ruby;  gfoe^^  muh^  or  bluiinfcokiijfv 
p9  ,^x^i»^  (4  that  s^bstanc/^.  ^u  ^a  meti^lU^ :  d^vid«d  itiate.  I  will 
i^ojir.pjit tqB^the?;,thf9  pe«wi9i which  <jau^e.  m^  to  draw  thateoib' 
cJ.upioif*<  W^th,.  J^egjffd-  itQ.  gi9lflrM<if  po  question  ycspeoling*  iita 
i;ne;taU^a£^^re,can  i^rifie^.jbut  it  fo|fers.  evidence  reaching  to. 4hib 
ptb^r  prqpiara^lops.  T'he  gwi;^.  o^pup  oonfervediby  ps^ssnci^ 
Aadi^r^wwral of  thia^cplpur  by  b^ati ^vidwtty  bdong  toot  as 
-^  f(i(etal ;  tbq^  e&qt?  apre, vt^ry  s^rik^  jwiid  ^nApettoot  la^  regae^ 
.this  ^tioiP  op  bght^  aQd..w,biep^  tbeyi^Q^  vifitht  otber^Tonnfibiif 
gf^^l^^'i^ny^^^^^P.t^'^  l^igold  iabi  dieiinQtidUp 

'(|tat^..,  All^ugh  I  dp,.iv>tiaM^  (^q^,importo«c0.to..tii)e.i£Mt 
aiflBadjft4^aj!;ib^i  tl^^  gold-leaf  fr^qmaatly-pjesewts.  fiae  pfirAa 
^th^  WP^^riliOtl^  if}^:iwcfjis>^yl  ^^mt,^  y^i  aaiisfled  >that 
ti|^i/|  ue  nat  ip,  t)i9];K^v^^  r^by  i  .aud  if  i}m  e^euU  .be<^>i&t 
,ijrill  b/^.aiM)tbQr  ppopf  ,t^)^  w^lcgj.  ot  the  metalbp  natucecof  ot^er 
^as,ofpy^paM^^op8  CBfiinentlyrubyi  :..  «  .  :-  ;»<^ 
:TI;l^t^ii^^^  g^Jd  ]si^^  -by  ti^  Iieydett  dischaaige  ,e^ 

)^  ^t^u^.%t,^4yided  gp^i  -  Thpy  areth^  9i^Q«9'iwhlitQnter:>tbe 
jf^papsgp^^  n^aupdix^  ihi^  et  the  time,  or  wteteveir'jche  juU- 
l^^a^  Q^,MK]^idii  they  ^jre  di^paitedi.  They  btivia  all  tflie.dtieinittil 
.|MCj^^flnfi^ jaf  jgol^^  beii^,,thqmgb.BO  finely  divided^  ias^jjuble  in 
the  fluids  tlj^.re^^se  t^  %QtrOn4b^inii9aivetmetal^ aifd  ^luUe  in 
«]tih^9^  i^h^t  dissolve  itiprofiuQing  Kibe  same  resiidtj.,  H^t' makes 
'Ae^. jdi\[i4edf,p;^riipleai t w^ffw^  K jrijby  tii^t,  yet.flUoh*h«ftt ,W> fcwt 
]il^j^^^9,;taj^.  ^a|r4b^i|r  ri^fltaUie*  cl^iisaoibe]^  .a«d.iwbml<ibeated 
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tliey  still  act  with  clwpmic  '  -  -      n^ 

t5«fifty>««ftifl»i3getfeJ%  ^^'^^     ' 


ilatians 


aUesBQi<incWAoteK*iiitki^lfefi^^  ii'4ica^'^r^>i^i:t«eA/aiido 

UbM  ia^plade  caK)<lhegiftgiQ  4)k^ccae»^j|6i»dr/Qfioa'<ffligcb<npQaffc[tBpl 
elian^dai]lnid)a(k)tk»r(i^^  ib(kl)ugo^>tUi)uB^'jfavlDbdc(j^ 

metallic,  colours  including  gray,  gray-violet,  green,  pfaif^pi4liib|p/n 

oil >^iNl]r)fi]aifarjt  aaqfobe  dbteii\eA)tt^  tfouBintted^lif^  a|bBint  ^q 

ofittwnriit/plaBBgH'eJ^iiro'iil)  tej^/iq  o(J  biijft  ^(lui  B  li  bfifi 


:  9moK 


d^ffieloltyr  tt  ^ffao?  f^liodsai^nULthals'irtey^iireJsi^^     osmsidm  pvmbfr 

I|libef6rsJr^aJce^(th^,?amfpfee>dutKAi»3  ithnfittas  Are,  ewjppteAatii 
thf»i>^it^9iM?e|$i9{^tfe&ibii^|[^*h|)ista'^  P$»t{| 

tapjjj^  tfefe^iftirjfWiUj  wiUBf/*du^(ixi[:*ifl5ci^feqite«K% 


wm-ifufe  I)iu;  oLua 


^•j 


i/S 


^r;'f'(  ,!;iit',-fuiiin  ^^'hioji  on;jiI(|fjj«  bns  oi'iiin 
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of  Gi)iiiemd  other  Metals  to  tj^kt.     '  51^9 

fijip  Has  every. cWactef  pt  l^strej  coloitf^'fccp,  .w^'A^  mft 

fei^Hg  ifx  thlcitne98^tl}a^  ^film/omedat the  sftrJEfca^s.  !Wlui4 
tte^p,^tiqlea,arp  4ifftw^  tWoj^Iijtb^  j^diti?iij%^^^^ 

very^mdj,  mi4  .tbeif.  p|iy?jci^  charact^rB  ^re.y^jy/./^i^ 

gcp^,)  JfftMvefal.casps  par^ticjesfirpm  rj^^yflud^nj^l^y^i^ft^ 
aiR^ar,^Me,p^4f9.;^  ja^e.fWtjlfe  )Wi4^k^  ^  ^Wh  .tfteiftwd^ 
W.ffeeft  B?S?eFv^,  B^  t^Cijpifpq^^  9^,bftUwfi,9^emQ(J  tfl  friiQTO 
8jwjji,#j;9s^.tj;the  a4tei^l^  was ^^.^^^g,  tt^  #ffft  lie,  fluii 
<r>»i^}MiW^'  l^Wv^  WL  ^bB.,^ttkfb  WifS  w^4,  ;th^,gla|§i 
remamed  tioged  of  a  ruBy  or  a  violet  cok^mr^j  .Tfee^ftifilui^irill 

ld^i?e|.  w^e\t)i|Gai  pvit>«iitt€d,/to  tKp.Aotipft /9jf  ^WQ\^s  cbe]»^$9]f 
ag^tft.,.,i)rynpg.  ^d  mcqes^;  of  .^r  jjid  ii«t  f^ue^  /aijy jn^i;k»d[ 
alterati^^.  iiif, th^fla,  P)ir<3»S . uiti^e.  |<(4df .prfidvwed  iH>  jC&^nge&g 
nqir;bydwW'tJW"a«d,:»or  .s^iJipjiuw  flcif}..'  ]^eitlwi?4i4  acfcdttT 
ty^.o^^hlqvi^e!  pf  apffiuB^,  eyi^ii  Hp^oJwWi.fiWWe  atty  (rft^ratioiit 
i?^.,the,p(Mwr74t,a^y,otber;i^h#ffftpt0r,iW^  mA  liMfe 

spjlui^^  Af  .jcWfonw  Qr,.^  uii^j^iQtjriattff  iiflid^idi«&okejd'l3l«»;i8t» 
o»q¥^<.prodiiJkPi»s  tbe  ordkaiT:  ^^titSKQsr^Qf.^d^.nl  oaH  9^ttQ( 
otlx^f  mocfe  (irf  ;>^fli>uni(ijing  %  effwte  i{ which  ftre^vln^twrti^ 

cotttraat(f9rith.tdit;^  hftpp^uvs  whija  ruh>y  ifiuidis^iiwited  on^bjnithfifilsr 
2ifSmt^,  ;th)9^  M  i$ii|>p&^  t]pia4  tbe  gold  pirticlefliiDbdmg  ia  %Jbigbi 
sttte.;of  dHRsb%»  wei3^  irWflin|}diinj:thati  ptikteifor.  theiio|ieolDyijtfieift 
adibfim^iiitQ.itbe  gtaait;  J)f!  co)s(r«0.  (iheeofical  obam^lwasi^Kfi  Abe* 
oto2r>;lmt  feiot|a.<:bangei  depeiid^t  xtpoxi  their,  inuliiiflii  a^giegbi^ 
tim' ;-'  yet  .they :  were  ;not ;  held  fey-any  t9^6ud;  cbemicalr  atftiaetianB 
to>  <k  coeMjiitian  /«fitfai  t^ecgkasf  .fQr?A|t<sMuckiidtli  la  oaod^^^ai 
feathery  cm  tli^ifitigeV^/Vrto  anfii^ieniAo  ixsobFeilheni  atidqcej  Mdf 
if  iriibbed  off  iwitlQi  :al|Kmit  rotr  i/Kbdy  ibety  icodted)  iH  «^h)bid}liaiit) 
IA9fcaiUie-^ldfc[  I  >  .'^^  '.'..-/- /ni-c.  ./r.-f'j  ':ii>:i'.'o>'i  ^'i.'  -l.-o  /):j[j..*'3/fi 
;jiigBiii^  tbibilgktht8e^pa}*tidlaaim:»  aa)'fi^ti]rx4])nd^th^Ithe|yo 
pto  leasify;  t^dgkixindkimry  ^dvs/sitill'  a^iclpse  ffltetitcatc)^edo 
some;  and  if  a  ruby  fluid  be  passed  through  agahl  alidi8^iiiiri;u 
the*  paper  fiti^astdbtoeoi^eBvoY  a  rostjr  hue;  bifcafoser  of  tfie^gdid 
Yiimk  adhenoaB)  to  ^t ;  being'  diJen;; w^ljt ; washeAy:  anO^  iS  nrj^dbTitlv'  > 
diied^,tbc^gdld')i8 1l||aiIln*eady:for^etc^erinleIyt;•''Su  gddl  papc^/^ 
pklce4  ai»08dthefqiii(Ui&6f  tlid>d«vk<tQb^and  etimAkiih^trimk-^^ 
mitled  lighi>  waaof  4fae  i^me  yuby  tint  as  i^hlen  loo!kedibrou|^^ 
ii^ '•the''' open  air*  -  It:  ^ms  «»affbeted  by  salt  ()r  bttiife,'thottghil 
theses  added  to^  tihe  rosy  fiaid  whkh  hid  pasted  the  filter^  dd-ti^ 
stimtiy-' changed litii to  viotetiJblttei-  ^'PtJTti'dAa  of  %he^p*i?  M^e^^^^ 
p^4titoitepiMttt^ighii0e9>^h  btmigfy «olati»d[&>i>f  liyd^ht^^i^' 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids^  ammonia^  potassa^  soda  and  sulphu- 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  4.  No.  96.  Suppl  Vol.  14.  2  M 
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retted  hydrogen,  but  no  change  oeimrred  with'  any  of  tbfim  ii| 
two  days.  On  the  other  hand^  a  very  dilute  solution  of  chhndnft 
immediately  turned  the  ruby  to  blue^  and  then  gradually  diar 
solved  the  gold,  A  piece  of  the  ruby  paper  immersed  in  i^ 
strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  suffered  a  very  aloir 
action^  if  any,  and  remained  unaltered  in  colour ;  being  bmaght 
out  into  the  air^  the  gold  very  gradually  dissolved^  beccHuing 
first  blue.  A  portion  of  the  ruby  paper  was  dried  and  heated 
in  oil  until  the  oil  and  the  paper  began  to  change  their  hue  ^  the 
gold  had  not  altered  in  its  ccdour  or  character.  Another  pmr* 
tion  was  heated  in  the  vapour  of  alcohol  and  also  of  aether  until 
the  paper  began  to  alter  ]  the  gold  remained  unaltered.  A  bli^ 
fluid  being  passed  oft^itimes  through  a  filter  gave  a  bluft  piLpae, 
whichj  being  washed  and  tried  in  the  same  manner^  waa  ifma^ 
to  contain  particles  unchanged  by  the  simple  acids  or  ^alieiii 
or  by  heat  or  vapours^,  but  dissolvings  as  gold  would  do^  in  chlo- 
rine or  nitromuriatic  acid.  These  tests  are^  I  thinks  su^ient 
to  prove  the  metallic  nature  and  permaneni^  of  the  gold  as  it 
exists  in  the  ruby^  amethystine^  violet^  and  other  coloured  fluids. 

The  production  by  such  different  agents  as  phoaphorasj  aulv 
phide  of  carbon^  aether^  sugar^  glycerine^  gelatine,  tartaric  wd^ 
protosulphate  of  iron  and  protochloride  of  tin,  of  gold  fluids  a|l 
more  or  less  red  or  ruby  at  the  commencement,  and  ^1  passing 
through  the  same  order  of  changes,  is  again  a  proctf  tli^  only 
gold  was  separated ;  no  single  one  or  common  compound  of  goi^ 
as  an  oxide  or  a  phosphide,  could  be  expected  in  all  these  ca^aa, 
Many  of  the  processes,  very  different  as  to  the  substances  em- 
ployed to  reduce  the  gold,  left  good  ruby  films  adhering  to  tlfp 
glass  vessels  used,  presenting  all  the  characters  of  the  gold 
described  already ;  this  was  the  case  with  phosphorus,  sugaup, 
tartaric  acid,  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  some  other  bodies* 

Again,  the  high  reflective  power  of  these  particles  (unalter- 
able by  acids  and  salts),  when  illuminated  by  the  sun-s  rays  and 
a  leqs,  and  the  colour  of  the  light  reflected,  is  in  favour  of  their 
metallic  character.  So  also  is  their  aggregation,  and  their 
refusal  to  return  from  blue,  violet  or  amethystine  to  ruby;  for 
the  cohesive  and  adhering  force  of  the  gold  particles  and  their 
metallic  nature  and  perfect  cleanliness  is  against  such  a  reverse 
change.  Particles  transpitting  blue  light  could  be  obtained  in 
sach  quantity  as  to  admit  of  their  being  washed  and  dried  in  4 
tube,  and  being  so  prepared  they  presented  every  character  of 
gold :  when  heated,  no  oxygen,  water,  phosphorus,  acid  of  phos- 
phorus, nor  any  other  substance  was  evolved  from  them  :  they 
changed  9  little,  as  the  film  when  heated  changed,  becoming 
more  reflective  and  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  ocmtraet^d  ii|to 
aggregated  porous  masses  of  pure  ordinary  gold* 
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Gold  ifif  redmcted  frorn  its  solution  hj  organic  tissues;  and 
sf (lined  put  has  been  quoted  as  a  case.  I  have  a  very  fine  speci- 
men  which  by  transmitted  light  is  as  pure  a  ruby  as  goM-stained 
glass^  and  I  believe  that  the  gold  has  been  simply  redqeed  and 
diffused  through  the  tissue.  The  preparation  stood  all  the  trials 
t}iat  had  b^en  applied  to  the  ruby  films  on  glass  or  the  ggld 
deposit  Qu  filtering-paper.  Portions  of  it  remained  soaking  in 
water^  solution  of  chloride  pf  sodium  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
for  weeks,  but  these  caused  no  change  from  ruby  to  blue,  such 
as  could  be  effected  on  loose  ruby  particles.  Strong  hydro? 
chloriis  acid  caused  no  change  as  long  as  the  tissue  held  together  | 
but  as  that  became  loose,  the  gold  flowed  out  into  th^  ^cid  in 
ruby-amethystine  streams,  finally  changing  to  blue.  Caustic 
potassa  caused  no  change  for  days  whUst  the  tissue  kept  to^ 
gethfir,  but  on  mixing  all  up  by  pressure,  the  loosened  gold 
becaine  at  kst  blue.  Strong  nitric  acid  caused  no  change  pf 
colour  until,  by  altering  the  tissue,  the  gpld  particles  first  flowed 
out  in  ri^by  and  ameth]^stine  streams,  ^nd  then  were  gradually 
ehanged  to  the  copdition  of  common  aggregated  gold*  A4 
these  effect^,  aud  the  actions  on  light,  apcord  with  the  idea  tb^i 
the  stain  was  simply  due  to  diffused  particles  of  finelyrdivided 
gold ;  aud  I  am  satisfied  that  ^11  such  stains  upon  the  skin,  op 
other  organic  matter,  are  of  e:i:actly  the  same  nature. 

As  tQ  the  gold  in  rubv  glass,  J  think  a  Uttle  consideration  i|» 
sufficient  to  satisfy  one  that  it  is  in  the  metallic  condition.  The 
action  of  heat  t^ms  to  separate  gold  from  its  state  of  combi« 
natiou,  aud  wh^i^  so  separated  from  thi|  chloride,  either  upo?^ 
thi^  ^ur^e  of  glass,  rock-crystal,  topaz,  or  other  inaptive  bodies^ 
a  ruby  film  ot  particles  is  freaueutly  obtained?  The  suuligbt 
and  lens  show  that  in  ruby  glass  the  gold  is  in  separ^^ed  §n4 
diffused  particles.  The  parity  of  the  gold  glass,  with  the  ruby- 
gold  deflagrations  and  fluids  described^  is  very  gre^t.  Thes§ 
considerations,  with  the  sufSciency  of  the  assigned  caus§  tp  pro- 
duce the  ruby-tint,  are  strong  reasons,  in  the  absence  of  any  to 
thp  contrary,  to  induce  the  belief  that  finejy-divided  motallip 
g^ld  is  the  source  of  the  rub^  colour. 

When  a  pure,  clean,  stiff  jelly  is  prepared,  and  mixed,  whilsl 
warm  and  fluid,  with  a  little  dilute  chloride  of  gold,  as  if  tQ 
prepare  a  ruby  fluidj  it  gelatinizes  when  cold,  and  if  left  for  twQ 
or  three  days  may  become  a  ruby  jelly ;  sometimes,  however,  thp 
gold  in  the  jelly  changes  but  little  or  changes  to  blue,  or  it  m^y 
happen  that  it  is  reduced  on  the  surface  as  a  film,  brilliant  aud 
metallic  by  reflected  light,  and  blue-gray  by  transmitted  lights 
I  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  circumstances  determining  one  or 
ik§  other  state.  If  a  trace  of  phosphorus  in  sulphide  of  carbon 
be  added  to  (he  solution  of  gold  in  a  diluti^  state,  ^ud  some  ffdt 
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Wadae4'U>fie*  Varrri  1%;  ai0  ft'^^lfc^be  tt^l'i^ 
auajly'  £lrwitb  ag^  ttfe/^ld:,^^^ 

generalUr'  prqclu(5ed.  '  lii  such  niby'  Jellj^  tne  itmff^a  ^^SnSS^f^^ 
gold  preserve  tiieir  stat^  and  relktive  61ac^.  ilid^ffie!  tint' cB^lik  not 
.pass' ^tp;^^ru^;  eyeii^  tl^pu^^^  di^^ii^^^  #lSfe 


eft'  j^ly  Viff  r^maiii  {n  Sie  ¥1^ '  ftnf  i^^Mhefl 
has  eveiT  ctaract'er'  in  ~e6!6ur ' "iiiA^tip^emili 


present.  ^  Suet 
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^^uctJbp;'Sia"{¥i^^ 


pe  a 

,in  my  mil] 

is,  tte  ' 


Wj^^te^' and  [ArieAl 
jtailic  slate  iilirbifgh  ihis  great  ^natisife  1 
the  absence  qi  water  oemg  tl 

r  BUI  tJking  «3se  oc  tne  jeini;  enect  or itftS  iif^ffia 
and  the  gold  in  tKeti^  kd'eidn^'oli'M'Vdfs^d?  i^Kti^M 'ffie^MSt 


fluids, 
aindf  gola.' 
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fcince  the  light  which  passes  is  nearly  all  pdlklized.     Oii  sub- 
jecting thin  gold-leaf,  or  heated  gold-leaf,  or  fllttts  df  gold,  bi- 
prejjarations  which  required  the  support  of  gl^iSs^  rdstilts  df 

Erization  were  obtained,  but  the  observations  wfertl  Inipferfect 
use  of  the  interfering  effect  of  the  glass. 

Proceeding  to  employ  a  polarized  ray  of  light,  it  was  found 
that  a  leaf  of  gold  produced  generally  the  same  depolarizing 
efiect  as  other  transparent  bodies.  Thus,  if  a  plate  of  glslss  be 
held  perpendicular  to  the  ray,  or  inclined  to  it  either  in  the  platie 
of  polarization  or  at  right  angles  to  it,  there  is  tio  depolarization ; 
but  if  inclined  in  the  intermediate  positions,  the  ray  is  mdre  dr 
less  depolarized.  So  it  is  with  gold-leaf;  the  same  efiFects  are 
produced  by  it.  Further,  the  depolarization  is  accompanied  by 
a  rotation  of  the  ray,  and  in  this  respect  the  quadrahts  altehlate, 
the  i*otation  being  to  the  right-hand  in  t#o  opposite  quadi*ants, 
and  to  the  left  in  the  intervening  quadrants.  So  it  ife  with  gold- 
leaf;  the  same  eflFects  are  produced  by  it,  and  the  rotation  is  in 
the  same  direction  with  that  produced  by  glass,  when  inclitied 
in  the  same  quadrant. 

As  further  observatioii  in  this  direction  iirks  stbpp^d  by  the 
necessity  of  employing  glass  supports  for  thfe  leaves,  films,  ftc, 
I  sought  for  a  medium  so  near  glass  in  its  chSiracter,  Its  should 
either  reduce  its  effect  to  nothing,  or  rendet  it  so  femttll  as  to 
Cause  its  easy  elimination.  Either  camphine  of  ^Ulphid^  of  dat- 
bdn  Was  fouild  to  answer  the  purpose  with  crdWti-glass ;  but  the 
latter,  ^s  it  possesses  no  sensible  power  of  rotation  undei*  drdi- 
liary  circumstances,  is  to  be  preferred.  Should  a  medium  of 
higher  optic  force  be  required,  it  would  probably  bfe  supplied  by 
the  use  of  that  dangerous  fluid,  phosphorus  dissolved  in  sulphide 
of  carbon.  A  rectangular  glass  cell  being  provided,  which  did  not 
itself  affect  the  polarized  ray,  wsls  placed  in  its  eotiirse  tthd  filled 
to  a  certain  height  with  sulphide  of  carboil;  A  plate  df  crown- 
glass  was  theil  introduced  perpendicularly  to  the  ray ;  it  did  not 
affect  it ;  beitig  inclined  as  before  described,  the  effect  dU  the  riy 
Was  still  insensible,  the  glass  appearing  to  be,  for  all  ordinary 
observations  such  as  mine,  quite  as  the  medium  about  it.  I 
could  how  introduce  gold-leaf  attached  to  glass  iiitd  tte  cbtirse 
of  the  polarized  ray,  its  condition  as  a  flat  film  or  plane  being 
faf  finer  than  when  stretched  oti  a  wire  ring  as  before.  It  proved 
td  be  so  far  abdve  the  sulphide  of  carbon,  as  td  hkve  poWers  of 
depolarization  apparently  as  great  as  thdse  it  had  in  idr,  and 
being  inclined,  brought  iii  the  image  at  the  analjrser  fexcfe^lngly 
Well.  It  was  iiideed  very  fetriking  to  see,  when  the  pWtfe  Wks 
moved  parallel  td  itself,  the  darkness  when  mere  glass  intervened, 
.  attd  the  light  Whidh  sprung  up  when  the  gdld-leaf  (ikttie  into  its 
t)lace ;  the  opake  Metal  atld  the  tradspsirent  glass  havilig  ft|)^- 
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tetitly  cbimged  characters  with  each  other.  By  care  I  waa  abte  to 
introauee  a  stretched  piece  of  gold-leaf  (without  gld8d)itito  the  sul- 
phideof  carbon:  its  effects  were  the  same  With  those  just  described^ 

In  all  the  experiments  to  be  described^  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion and  the  plane  of  inclination  had  the  same  relation 
to  each  other :  the  figure  shows  the  position  of  the  po- 
larizing Nicol  prism,  as  the  eye  looks  through  it  at  the 
light,  and  a,  b  represents  the  vertical  axis,  about  which  ^...^ 
the  plates  were  inclined.  TThether  they  were  inclined  \  \ 
in  one  direction  or  the  other,  or  had  the  glass  face  or  ^-^ 
the  metal  face  towards  the  eye,  made  no  difference.  In 
all  cases  with  gold-leaf,  it  was  found  that  the  ray  had 
been  rotated;  that  it  required  a  little  direct  rotation  df 
the  analyser  to  regain  the  minimum  light ;  that  short  of  that 
red  tints  appeared,  and  beyond  it  blue  or  cold,  these  being  ne- 
cessarily affected  in  some  degree  by  the  green  colour  of  the  gold- 
leaf*  Thinned  gold-leaf  produced  the  same  results ;  but  as  holes 
appeared  in  those  that  were  thinnest,  the  results  were  interftfred 
with,  because  the  light  passing  through  them  was  affected  by  the 
analyser  in  a  different  manner,  and  yet  mingled  its  result  with 
that  of  the  light  which  had  passed  through  the  gold. 

The  gold-leaf  plates,  deprived  of  green  colour  by  heating  in 
pil,  were  found  with  the  glass  in  such  good  annealed  condition^ 
as  tiot  to  affect  the  ray ;  but  when  they  were  moved,  until  the 
oblique  colourless  gold  came  into  the  course  of  the  ray,  it  wag 
depolarized;  a  red  image  appeared;  direct  rotation  of  the  ana- 
lyser reduced  this  a  little  in  intensity  and  then  changed  the 
^olour  to  blue.  The  reduction  was  not  much,  and  both  in  that 
dad  the  .first  appearance  of  the  red  image  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  heated  and  the  unheated  gold :  probably  thfe 
green  tint  of  the  latter,  which  would  tend  to  extitiguish  the 
I'ed-  and  produce  a  minimum,  may  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
i;he  effect.  Gold  which  had  been  re-greened  by  agate  pressure 
acted  in  like  manner  on  the  polarized  ray,  but  the  experiments 
were  imperfect. 

I  A  glass  plate  having  gold-leaf  on  one  part  of  it,  had  a  second 
glass  plate  put  over  it  and  gummed  at  the  edges.  In  the  sul- 
phide of  carbon,  therefore,  it  represented  in  one  part  d  plate  of 
W«  and  in  another  a  compound  plate  of  air  and  gold ;  both  acted 
in  the  same  direction,  but  the  air  and  gold  much  more  than  the 
nir.  Gold  on  glass  in  this  medium,  or  gold  in  air,  or  glass  in 
air,  all  gave  results  in  the  same  direction,  i.  e.  required  direct 
rotation  of  the  analyser  to  compensate  for  them. 

I  proceeded  to  examine  the  other  forms  of  gold ;  and  first,  the 
deposits  on  glass  obtained  by  electric  deflagration.  These  iiffetted 
%h&  ray  of*  polarized  light  exactly  bi  tbg  mnmi  (ff  gold-leaf,  dild 
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string'  tq  jqpPW^t^'  ^"^  t^UH^^t^ .  WA  i  fiW*^ttiI¥Wf^9ij9lx^fe * 
film  with  the  neighbourbg  paT^.p;f,);^.d^5s,ffpii;ij.ji»b^ 
Wp  wipe^of.  It  nW3t  bqjr^m^i^be^Q^  tf  ^^^j^^^  I^paF«^{<a^  is 
Q  Jiaj^ei?  .9f  ^^axajli^  wM^^  f  iiVftt.t*ifl^«  p>^ip}e^f«re^fttiikB^ffe 
ojf  stajrch,oji  oficrvstaU,  foT-th^y  ta,vetW  a^o^n^feWtijifttWpiMfe 
pOTenc(ic,ulaj:,to^tbp  pg^upd  W  i^  ^ift^h^^^x^^^^^e^^jl^lfewl 
fbr  bei^igmi  11^  %er,  w  ip  ^?,  peritr^i  pfti;^,qf.)tbp  j4^J^ 
The  paffUqqs  peej^.to.  fop^.the  pqwyal^,f>f  ;^  flf^tip\:«?iW  i^9Mi 
qf  ti^a^paxe^t  ^|;^tau(»Jiftn4  .w.iinjWch,,^  pjfe^e^ifitifithe.tww 

two  surfaces  here ;  which  woiUa.seeiu;  <;?  iffiri-y  %fc(*feW*5fei^ 
we:  99;  ^n^l  wA  ^q  nm,  ^\%^{.  ^W  i^^.  pfW^  fmnMhW^Adit^ri 
fhp;  indivj^ual  i^j^p^s  ,Qf,jtll^  W^tiw  je>tfl|v^.yiijaj^»iifj^spci^tito|j 
is  such  ,as  t9  w^s^.^^at  were^.^n,flp^fpa^po«i^wJtj^^\,  s«w«\\b\^ 

.f^  .§.m  ww^  hy,  i;iWpiiwu^:W^^:1^^»  ft^}¥«^^  Aftyei^^fipip 

well  p^  t^e  jt>fmeat,.ag|,t;hQ:  thipl^^jr  ftjif.A^y  i^tfflm^^Uitei^dttill 
ip  J^ating^  that,  thiipcpess.  pf  ,t)^  plat^^  a^q,  ,]^^flfp  iJ5^|[uaIi^ 
ejjuivaJeht;to  c^y^talUii^  .force  pf  jljhje  p^jlf^cle?,  ^^()l,^bu^  mdso 
i^t^b.tbeiipaatte^,  A.^s^^bi^^J^er,  iv^hwhf.|^b?flffi^jj)^^9^dJ(h 
c(^ntam  ru|)j:4vii4#i)ta^.«^  film  of  g9l4>d^S>^^4jop,ite)i«|i§obiAhi 
face, so  thjn,  a,9.to  Ji?^.  sq^,^^!^^  pi^rp^ptibl^  j^^feeji;. .tgrjflf^i^^jlMrl 
pth^'rwi^p^^  exipejpt  >y  ja.  r^i^y.  ,tii;it, jj^ch.  ffjmV^  SMUjitgabc^rHi 
tain  positions  ; .  ))\ft  ^)eipg ,  ifxwftiP^:  rW..  a)ffP^ftffl§?iil5?ftoi*Jg(kJW[ 
an  effect  ^3,;^tr9ftg  wd  a^  P^m  W  go]4nm&  f)wW9ftife>W*hfiiiJ 
a;  fi'n?«  Of  ?^A  W. suj^cient , jfqr  ,|%  ,pjii¥0?fr  o>fpji%i*twk  fiicfe 
a^pepa-ei^  tp  ^^,ftlmQ?^,j^ftct,ip  f^f..cop^^ity^if<^w^nfi|h§o!fefo 

%s,  t>(?udb,;fto  W?.ftprtain|y[»(^rpM)^<Jvg?^il?¥fetBx«a|^ 

^?^%.9/  WP  gm)I?¥^  fi^PW?^JP?  ft^c%#i»  66ifri«i*bb 
#P?)*9ffipC/JWiS?W§«ffiyf8%?^ 
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ttie  fiiialyder  reduded  ftt  a  little  distance  td  d  ininittiuiti  imd  thm 
oonVerted  to  blue.  A  film  of  mercury  produced  by  sUblimatioDi 
a  film  of  arsenic  produced  in  like  manner^  and  a  film  of  mokis 
from  a  candle,  though  all  of  them  sufficiently  pervious  to  lights . 
did  not  produce  any  result  of  depolarizatioii.  Films  of  the 
smoke  of  burning  zinc,  of  antimony,  or  of  oxide  of  iron  produced 
no  effects 

I  placed  some  metallic  solutions  in  a  weak  atmosphere  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Gold  and  platinum  gave  no  films; 
silver  so  poor  a  film  as  to  be  of  no  use ;  and  lead  one  so  brittle 
as  to  be  unserviceable.  That  obtained  with  palladium  I  believe 
to  be  the  metal  itself.  The  films  of  sulphuret  of  mercury,  sul- 
phutet  of  antimony  which  was  orange,  and  sulphuret  of  copper^ 
which  was  pale  brown,  all  acted  on  the  light  and  depolarized  it.. 
The  sulphuret  of  copper  presented  a  diflerence  from  the  metals 
generally,  worth  recording :  it  depolarized  the  light,  producing 
ah  image  which,  if  not  blue  at  once,  was  rendered  blue  by  a 
little  direct  rotation  of  the  analyser ;  after  which  the  same  motion 
brought  in  a  minimum  and  then  produced  an  orange  or  red 
tiilt,  f .  (?.  irith  the  sulphuret  of  copper  the  warm  and  cold  tints, 
itppear  on  opposite  sides  of  the  minimum  to  those  where  they^ 
oeeur  wheti  films  of  the  metals  are  employed,  though  the  mini- 
mum in  both  cases  is  in  the  same  direction* 

Matiy  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  sulphide  of  carbon  were 
{jlroduced  also  in  eathphine,  the  analyser  being  iil  each  case  ad-- 
justed  to  th^  miniiimra  of  light  before  the  metallic  plate  or  filto 
Was  iiitrodticed.  I  pass,  however,  to  a  very  brief  account  of 
some  polarizations  effected  by  the  metals  themselves  in  the  slih 
phide  of  carbon,  in  which  case  the  polarizing  Nicol  prism  was 
dispensed  with.  The  results  show  that  all  the  dry  fol'ms  of  gold 
aeeord  in  giving  the  same  manifestation  of  action  on  lights  what'^ 
ever  th^  state  of  their  division,  provided  they  be  disposed  in  a 
thin  tegular  layer,  equivalent  to  a  continuous  film.  It  was  first 
ascertained  that  a  plate  of  trown-glass  in  an  inclined  position  in 
sidphide  bi  carbon  gave  no  signs  of  polarity  to  a  ray  of  light 
|)assing  through  it.  When  fine  gold-leaf  was  an  the  glass  and 
inclined  to  the  rsly,  it  polarized  the  light,  and  exactly  in  the 
same  inaniier  and  direction  as  a  bundle  of  glass  plates  in  the 
Same  position  in  the  air*  More  light  passed  than  when  the  gold- 
leaf  was  in  air,  but  it  could  not  be  so  completely  polarized;  the 
minimum  light  was  of  a  pale  bluish  colour.  A  thinned  gold- 
leaf  produced  the  same  effect,  but  let  more  common  light  through. 
I  think  the  difference  between  gold-leaf  and  sulphide  of  datb<Ji 
is  sensibly  less  than  that  between  the  metal  and  tAr.  The  dep^- 
miibn^  of  d^flagMed  gdd,  the  flltns  of  gold  obtained  by  }dlG«i 
t»hdtUj»,  aild  eveti  the  he&ted  deflagrated  gdd>  produeed  poltt^^ 
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ifiiig  eflfeefe,  WHieli,  thotigli  ncA  large,  t^rere  easily  ^ecotnineA  and 
flisiiligtiished  ftinil  the  rion-acticm  of  the  glass.  Gold-leaf  and 
gdld  films  on  glafed  produced  a  like  eflfect  iti  a  eatophine-bkth, 
the  results  being  easily  distiilgiiished  from  those  of  the  glass 
and  camphin^  only^  in  places  where  the  glass  hdd  been  cleared 
from  gold. 

Pilm§  of  palladium,  rhodium,  silver,  a  plate  With  dfeposlted 
gold  particles,  and  a  layei*  of  deflagrated  silver  particlfes  gave  a 
like  result,  the  effect  varying  in  degree.  The  sulphiiret  of  fcop- 
per  before  spoken  of  as  in  cont1*ast  with  the  metals,  gave  only  a 
doubtful  result,  if  any. 

Befote  concluding,  I  may  briefly  describe  the  follotnng  nega- 
tive results  with  the  preparations  of  gold.  I  prepared  a  powei*- 
fiil  electro-magnet,  sent  a  polarized  ray  across  the  magnetic  field, 
parallel  to  the  magnetic  axis,  and  then  placed  portions  of  the 
ruby  and  violet  fluids,  also  of  their  deposits  wet  and  dry,  also 
portidns  of  the  gold  films,  of  gold-leaf,  the  results  of  deflagrations 
fee;,  in  the  course  of  the  ray ;  but  on  exciting  the  magnet  could 
not  obtain  any  feffeci  beyond  that  due  to  the  water  or  glass, 
which  in  any  case  accompanied  the  substance  into  the  magnetic 
field.  In  some  cases  very  dense  preparations  of  the  ruby  and 
blue  deposits  were  employed,  the  intense  electric  lamp  light  being 
required  to  penetrate  them. 

I  passed  the  coloured  rays  of  the  solar  beam  through  the 
various  gold  fluids  and  films  that  tave  been  described.  For 
this  purpose  a  beam  of  sunlight  entering  a  dark  room  through 
an  aperture  ^th  of  an  inch  in  width,  Wfes  sent  through  two  of 
Bontemp's  flint-glass  prisms,  and  its  rays  either  separated,  or  at 
once  thrown  on  to  a  pure  white  screen ;  the  different  objects  were 
then  interposed  in  the  course  of  the  Hf,  but  I  dotild  flOt  piei*- 
ceire  when  any  portion  of  a  ray  passed  (and  that  was  generally 
the  case)  that  it  diflfered  sensiWy  in  colour  or  quality  from  the 
tay  passing  intd  the  l^reparatioii.  In  like  manner^  the  objects 
were  put  into  the  differently  coloiireid  r«iys  and  observed  by  the 
feflefeted  lights  a  lens  being  sometimes  employed  to  concentrate 
the  light ;  but  I  could  not  find  any  marked  difference  between 
fhe  colour  or  eharaeter  of  the  ray  reflected  and  the  impihging 
f&fj  e*cept  in  qualitity; 

LX.  Solutidn  of  a  QuiesHon  in  the  Theory  ofNumbets. 
By  Arthur  Cayley,  Bsq.^ 

IT  is  well  known  that  if  N=«*i^...  where  a,  i,..  ^i-fe  primes, 
then  ^N,  the  number  of  numbers  less  than  and  prime  to  N, 
is  equal  to  a«-"^i^"^(fl— 1)(6  — 1) . .;  the  question  arises  to  find 
*  Commimicated  by  the  Author. 
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^-'N',  that  is,  the  several  numbers  each  of  which  has  agiven 
nu^g^'iN^M4tt^i^ll3s\^an*iitoi^¥^  l1£inay 

mp^h^^U]^^^  odi  xd  xl 


TWijrnoii  Hi//  vn/)'Ml^i.l[Ta]i^v2f3S]j^4ffi9}pdT  /d-gmlmnqs 
'u\i  iijj  -lol  l)')/'i'j«  t'^^^'ic.^rAiLi.'^fg^^^^^-^L  odi  y.B  o1  bom^fii  od 
-11)//  i{  v/()if''<  oj  '^^'^  ■('■^■''jifr^^  t*)'}j<io  0/fi  ^yinoamoq//}  ^qrtiy/ollol 
{v.>['''"iu  muM'iU.  f>  n-i"n'rk  i^ii^ri({'ijr«  8nx?'jia  o/f  \d  bun  nwoni 
(r»i/Miorjindi/  nr  J'jaL?+€[j7i|^  ni  'im  'io  nnn;foo  t)ffj  ififft  Yhrrujii 
,*j/r.ioo  JiK  ')l([fn/?/o  'ii\  J^'tbnfhp^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^onoi  Ijs^fi'jmnbnu'i  «;Jr 
-r'lHf/  }/:iM')/i  oif)  lo  ;)')'f)t<'  //)  ouT     .odfjt  odi  obhluo  bobnuos  si 

i2r2f3«i +iar2«.7] -bi2r2.3.7] +i2[^2.w]4nm^^m^, 

iii  fe/ft|iB)i:rf(|iiif8dimi9d)JmB  atts  J3^  ^3i^>)i26p^)fdd^{^W>i 

rfob>iaho)i&&ted2fa8r{fidk>\^^Mfitejii9flrBr[al^}lbe  MtadEi^  ^iiilm 
^ism}aisi^^\-Aj^  Mheve  iz  ^^ptoBqe^  M)ieU)avfio^A8t)ri)i»£  ^K^iwid 
cfnbbini^  tbe^iidzir^eoreY/iii  «{ter{^>  ^iMM^fatefj^ayilaobafl^  \^i(^i^dim 
ips6i]hpctoNAvj  (&eiooi|iespMtodiiigiifdto(ff  ^iM'iiKta^ 
HGmesocf  iTOlikes.o({Tfae2qile»)UMM9>is^^ 

''•'i*tel(i^^faiKraLg^,%XJl'*-'^'»^  3ii  'to  jlJlji-'>ff()  iuocffj  fol  fKlii:r-(r 
->■'•';'' t  JtltoBf2Si-l&7;)0i!/;t'  h  (5  J  *     ,:tifvi)fl  ni  .^inilfim  8  ^/r//  loHto 

v't,;  ',,p')^no')  inn;  ,^•i•'_•^•■f  hifi;  ill!;j:'n(l  iii  '^.•^iiul  lino/:)?i  ho>jr)iOiii 
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spending  E.  Th^^feitWo-jti^te^^T^ldS  fop  fcrevity  will  hereafter 
be  referred  to  as  the  E-tuMt^i^  .thp  D-|ti]^e,  served  for  all  the 
following  experiments,  the%bject  df„wliich  was  to  show  a  well- 
known  and  by  no  means  surprisiii^^fact^  in  a  striking  manner^ 
namely  that  the  column  of  air  in  a  tuji^  islset  in  vibration  when 
its  fundamental  tone,  or  one  neat^f  a^ip^,  for  example  an  octave, 
is  sounded  outside  the  tube.  The  existence  of  the  aerial  vibra- 
tions was  rendered  perceptib9tf%f  a^^Mtiiri^^  ittidk^yia^iirkttt 

1.  A  giimmermg  smoky  taper  was  placed  dose  under  the 
i£-^bis^Idrpe(feMQilk]^4^  ^S^Iiie^smUDcra^ds^ 
^j»beoifi'it)iiiTforztiloi?n«  ^iiifbfoi^>ih^cl^I  4Li)aiida^taiiole)  ci&II^ 

^^3crp{>e^;  mdP&s^'M\siiiipm^  ^ti»  bn?7eToepehiisgjcffitfafl;<fahe> 
h3'iSip%ml^a94)urMjp8^U  smUsau^dtiiitlMf^^eDtQib,  Tv^d^e^taipl^^ 

flowed  from  bo^ci^fitAfc^  'ismi(^&^^im  M)]b  iieltai^ipteD  the 
D-tube  for  about  one-fifth  of  its  lengtJo^^/^hfr.ga^iiiQjgjfojGrf^he 
other  was  3  millims.  in  height.  At  a  distance l^lsl'^^meto^  there- 
from, the  first  treble  D  was  sung;  the  flame  instantaneously 
increased  several  times  in  breadth  and  height,  and  consequently 

*  From  the  Monatsbericht  der  Kimigl,  Akademie  zu  Berlin  for  April  30 
1857. 
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in  size  generally ;  b  larger  quantity  of  gas  ihetefore  flowed  out 
of  the  outer  burner,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  a  diminU" 
tian  of  the  stream  of  gas  in  the  inner  burner,  that  is,  in  the  que 
surroundisd  by  the  glasis  tube. 

3.  A  burner,  with  an  aperture  of  1  millim,  projeetipg  it&m 
Mow  into  the  D-tube,  about  80  p^iUims*^  yi0lded  a  gas-flam^ 
14  millims.  in  length.  At  5*6  metres  therefrom,  the  ^rst  %t^\& 
£  was  sung;  the  flame  was  instantaneously  extinguished,  ThjB 
same  thing  takes  place  at  a  distance  of  7  metres,  w\m  the 
flame  is  only  10  millims*  in  heights  and  the  first  treble  I)  shiiff 
is  sung. 

4.  The  lasttrmentioued  flame  is  a}so  extinguished  by  thp  Qot^ 
G  sharp  sounded  close  to  it.  Noises,  such  as  tbe^  elapping  of 
hands,  pushing  a  chair,  or  shutting  a  book,  do  not  produce  this 
effect. 

5.  A  burner  with  an  aperture  of  0*5  millim.,  projecting  lin»m 
below  60  millims.  into  the  D-tube,  yielded  a  globular  gas< 
flame  8  to  8'5  millims,  in  diameter.  By  gradually  closing  ft 
stopcock,  the  passage  of  gas  was  more  and  more  limited.  T^ 
flame  suddenly  became  much  longer,  but  at  the  same  time  nar^ 
rower,  and  nearly  cylindrical,  acquiring  a  bluish  colour  thnnig^? 
out,  and  from  the  tube  a  piercing  second  treble  D  was  sonndie^l; 
this  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  so-called  chemical  barmoBil^fy 
which  has  been  known  for  eighty  years.  When  the  stopcsock  ^ 
still  further  4;losed^  the  tone  becomes  yet  stronger,  the  flas^ 
longer,  i^arrower,  and  nearly  spindle-shaped  i  at  \mi  it  di§« 
appears. 

An  effi^  ^lactly  similar  to  that  caused  by  cutting  off  tbegaSj 
is  produced  upon  the  small  gasrflame  by  a  D,  or  th^  first  trebte 
D  sung  or  sounded  from  instruments ;  and  in  this  case  it  ia  ta 
be  observed  that  the  flame  generally  becomes  the  more  sensiti?# 
the  smaller  it  is,  and  the  further  the  burner  projects  into  the 
glass  tube. 

6.  The  flame  in  the  O-tube  was  2  or  3  millims.  in  length  |  al 
a  distance  of  16*3  metres  (more  than  61  feet)  from  it  the  firat 
treble  D  was  sounded.  The  flame  immediately  acquired  the 
unusual  form,  and  the  second  treble  D  sounded  and  continued 
ta  sound  from  the  tube, 

7.  While  the  second  treble  D  of  the  preceding  experiment 
was  sounding,  the  first  treble  D  was  sounded  loudly  close  to  the 
tube,  when  the  flame  became  excessively  elongated  and  thi^  dia.- 
appeared.  , 

8.  The  flame  being  only  1^5  millim.  in  length,  the  first  treblii 
D  was  sounded.  The  flame  gave  out  the  second  treble  D  (md 
perhaps  spqietimes  also  ^  higher  D)  only  for  a  pioment  and  dis- 
appeared.     The  flame  is  also  affected  by  various  Ds  of  an  idr 
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jvstibje'labiid  pipe^  by  the  contfa  J),  D^  H,  the  first  treble  B^  and 
the  second  treble  I)  of  a  harmoniuiQj  bat  by  no  single  G  sharp 
or  D  sharp  of  this  powerful  instrument.  It  is  also  affected  by 
the  third  treble  D  of  a  clarionet,  although  only  when  quits 
dose.  The  sung  note  also  acts  when  it  is  ppoduoed  by  inspira- 
tion (in  this  case  the  second  treble),  or  when  the  mouth  is  turned 
from  the  flame. 

.  9.  In  immediate  proiimity  th^  note  G  sung  is  effective. 
Some  influence  is  exerte4  by  noises,  but  not  by  all,  and  often 
i^ot  by  the  strongest  and  nearest,  evidently  because  the  exciting 
tone  is  not  contained  in  them. 

•  10.  The  flame  burning  quietly  in  the  interior  of  the  D-tube 
was  abput  2*5  millims.  in  length.  In  the  next  room,  the  door 
of  which  was  open,  tbe  four  legs  of  a  chair  were  stamped  simiil- 
taneously  upon  the  wooden  floor^  The  phseoomenon  of  the  che^ 
mioal  hanpQnifis  immediately  pcourred.  A  very  small  flame  is 
of  pourse  extinguished,  after  sounding  for  an  instant,  by  the  noise 
of  a  chair.  A  tambourine,  when  struic]£,  ^ts  sometimes,  but  in 
^fteral  not. 

11.  The  flame  burning  in  the  excited,  singing  condition  in 
die  interiov  of  the  D-tube,  the  latter  was  slowly  raised  as  high 
^  possible  without  causing  the  return  of  the  flame  to  the  ordi- 
awy  eonditicm.  The  note,  the  first  treble  D,  was  sung  stroijgly 
and  broken  off  suddenly  hX  a  distance  of  1*5  metre.  Th^  hare 
inonic  tone  ceased,  and  the  flame  fell  into  the  state  Qf  repose 
without  being  extinguished. 

13.  The  same  result  was  produced  by  acting  upon  the  drc^ught 
M  ^r  in  the  tube  by  a  fanning  motion  of  the  open  hand  close 
doove  the  upper  aperture  of  the  tube. 

13.  In  the  D-tube  there  were  two  burners  close  together ;  one 
of  them,  0*5  miliim.  in  aperture,  opened  5  millims,  beh)w  the  other, 
•thetliameter  of  which  was  1  millim.or  more.  Currents  of  gas,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  flowed  out  of  both ;  that  flowing  from  the 
iBirrower  burner  being  very  feeble,  and  burning,  when  ignited, 
with  a  flame  about  1*5  millim.  in  length,  nearly  invisible  in  the 
day ;  the  first  treble  D  was  sung  at  a  distance  of  8  metres.  The 
istrong  current  of  gas  was  immediately  inflamed,  because  the 
little  flame  situated  below  it,  becoming  elongated,  flared  up  into 
it.  By  a  stronger  action  of  the  tone  the  small  flame  itself  i^ 
extinguished,  so  that  an  actual  transfer  of  the  flame  from  one 
burner  to  the  other  takes  place.  Soon  afterwards  the  feeble 
current  of  gas  is  usually  again  inflamed  by  the  large  flame,  ^nd 
if  the  latter  be  again  extinguished  alone,  everything  is  ready  for 
^  repetition  of  the  experimentt 

14.  The  same  result  is  furnished  by  stamping  with  the  chair, 
-ftc.     It  is  evident  thftt  in  this  way  gas-flunes  of  any  desired  size 
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wA  M»Aet/tf(  fi'mbshBbUahBBt  lijiw'wei^lil^'te  pads^iiifM^k  kh» 
glass  tube  ih^aucfi  a  way  thfltt  %,flaTifl5^jg%^fpi^.ifflip|bf|>iy3i 
upon  n.\  r.         >.    r       ^  .  .  ^ 

hM^jyiAoA  at  the  ssnie(<tiHie  <ther  h^^  U^  tnWed  i^pidfy.  ttyttils 
right  ,md  Jeift  altetna^ly^  an  tun&iterrapted  stre&k^f^Kght  is  ^h^ 
w^eii^  siAQb  as  is  given  1]^€¥erjrotherlu«fii0Otis  4)o#5'bbt-a'  idneries 
of,  olo^ely  ipptoximbtediftNohes^-aili-dften'dett^ated  a^dtiiidtrlafe^ 
ggurtt4.6s)H«i]iUj^>wbeii' tubes  o£  a  ni^tr^  and  4attieid  of  lici^t^^ 
imtxe iii  kpgtii  aretetaipltoyed.t'  .-■-  •-•  'Trtr.j-  :  •  •  i»i  •,  -I  -nil 
ul'Xbinltxp&diaaeat  dsestieeeedfff'^evsf ^diilv witt^mt kovhkj^^tb^ 
ey09>  when 'fhe/flamb  is  looked' at '^rougk  «tf««pfetli^aB8>-ttef 
ot^Q<;t-gleksiB  (^  whidii  iefimdvedtrapiidHy  tp  BM'fjf&i'dv^iitii^ir^}^} 
smd,aJkia'^whcnQ'thetpiotin«'Ofake;ABiaie  ii  obs^rvdd  m-tii'tito^ 
iluiJW«''ah»k«fai'<about.j..I^  i«>-liowiE^e*', 'orily'a't^riatlon'if  felf^ 
^iK|toitfinQat>  long  aiaee'd^soHl^d' and  €X{Aaineil  by^^Wbieatstbd^/ 
&r  wbtck  «  taailTOP  turned  by  watcliwork  was  emplc^yed.  "  ''^     '  • 

\ .  []^.99;«^  .|t  13  pej^djp/i  b^ti^ighli  ilhlitLabthiHidnwr'aifctdnMon  to>^ 
r^k^QJ?L'qf,tbp  ^TCgf|iD^,p^pi^^  tfl.oft^  tb^tl  hftv<e'ptblial|wtfo»thft 
same  ^ub|pct, .  ,Oa^tbe  ,6t;Ji,9f  J^ay,  ^  jl^e4^^  tew«di^ely follqWf 
ing,"  tbe  priaQij)al\fiapt9  dpcT^b^d  ypi  ,my  jMppi;  v^^,f}ii»cpy^^4;  buji^, 
<iii'lhe8uth' of  April  the  foregoing  result;^  wer«  c(^mi(ium^|befl  by* 
Prof.  PoggendorfF  tp  the  Ac^^^my  of  Sciences  in  Berlin,     'r^ooga 


Ufllfl^ctb'^  ^1'  was  iftot  %Hj,%i*e  'of  hfi  TiaVin^'  fcoAtinT!(6d'  Hi' fekp^tfae 
VIHai4hc:subJeie;''f'We  ttus  ^tkfe^ltiaejMnfebttf  tif'^b  ^iMt,: 
biit^rftitks  tliB'KieaeriJKdipfaieiionl^a  <i»6  comttioit-toliotii,  aA  fh^* 
B?ftl^,<9llwioi!Wy/B^ts/w»tWG«idati'fitehaffgi(rt*br-^^^         v^^i  ^HHi*: 

By  Dr.  Maxwell  SiMP/spjj,f..»,;  ..^  .rilui-o  D/ff 

WB<>littOWff<>m^h^'i^seii*A^'6i»  K^kuBf;ihat'^i^^io<Ude 
of  ethylene  of  Faraday  (C*Hn«);^«h*treatfec(Sti{li  a* 
ateofedte  %blat*Ofl  rf^'^ot^Sb;  <  fef/ei»^  diflofe^9t •  tffclief  y^ikcU  kn 
ethereal  liquid  boilings  flt&6^'CeiXl)^-^'  This' ^s  the  iodide  of  ace- 
tyle  (C^rHy?jI)^/: Chemists  usually  regard  this  body  as  the  homo- 
logue-of-the  iodide  of  allyte  (C^H^I).  As  the  latter  compound 
is  cQi4t:^?i:ed  by  an  excpss^f  br^ipine  into  a ,  (^g]^rqij:^de,  ipth 
whicb  Mi.  Wuii^  ^as  receptly  succeeded  in  reg(f!i^^^ting,j;fl,^  gly- 
cerine ojf  the  fets,  I  thp^i^^  it  y^oiild  be  inl:ej:e3^l3ng^tOj..^^er- 
tain  whfether  of  not  tbe  compound  C^  H^  I,  submittea  to  the 
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^«?.VttO^' 


:^V^<^^^^<^¥"'^  -''^  ^* 


mi  /^^cMk^iSm.^  s^tifim^k^  dBofaUiIaAtahi^  ih,  .nmM  ^ 

§£;^^3§l)J^ii^4^^di/!^ilb  Sj^i^i}eQtBii>ff3biiraiaite^fi  ^^|Ba<^«i 

the  liquid^  and  separating  from  it.bn'/s6qiiflbn^dnUi{|fgi  bt-3MlM« 

m^E^^ii^^mjWfm  riHpj^'ii6llffetoiiunfeat'imr>ih  jtti^:^ 

^vyf§xitte%is9^^i1t|idjf53Epo^^'fi^tbr  M  4^-Cetttv 

Wfiftboj^tiJ^L^^WJft^o  Ai  til»i^pijfetion««fiifthiq  tiifae  it)il5f/op«ebfe&pfcy 
<MP(i  ij^e^i^^if9|sj^^$}li4)d^'jyri&/fdili^e  |>btashfagliDideir  t6<ret)ttW«l 
ft§tfl^i^djfti^4 f  iKii^Jlyj M ) (Corfjplete^: the »!feaetKiniI iti lis ' fcoii[3tl 
tor  a  few.]^)ip}i^ j^tW  81  Jittlfe  fr«e  i^dniine;  ^ra»hed  lagfaittl  «rrt*J 
potash,  and  subjected  to  distillation/ reserving  the  portion  which 
piteed  av€lrrteta«nira'08Si^iaittilfiK)PiCfeiit^/  ^ice|)ti'c(n  of 


[  ^^  fi^i||3'  feus' pJe^^  is  usu^ljf  ,9f  a  J^^tiltifyl  rq^i^.itiuib^ 
^cjiii^|ie|^3^'^^  a  ti:ace  pl^  fe  io4w.';  itrfJftP,  k9WWi»v^  1». 

9b1;^jfl^^j(^Wf Ipsi?,.; ,  ,  1%.^  a.swe^t  1|«ist^. wa4  f^gree^bje  fragtant 
^Mh  J*i»4iP8jijftft^i^f  RbloppfoKm.M.It  isr/inaokWe-ittiwaAery 
4«i  feslBc^l»Q^fiftialp^l@K)l|;'^tlMar>;atijiia^^  It^bwfe  a^ 

about  186°{pi?^t,y^ri4ji8.Srematkably;heavyi'hfavii]^  Hi^p^ifitf 
gravity  of  2*663  at  ff  Cf^jj;«^^_.  .La^comj^ositiQiLis  C^  IK.Bi??^aft» 
pfoveobythe  following  analyses.  x     t  i  /  i 

UM^^f\^fi^h&\  iU  miA^'^^vd  6^2000  V«<)  6^)boB6  tfcid 
and  0-0687  grm.»  witfer^J' .  <  j  i  '^/  /  /  s    .  - :      > 

bfTHO(f(iiOi)  Tjth;l  juJ  ^A      ...i'^i~'^nt7^''.-  Vi  /Inljoi  'JiU  lu  v;'v.>l 

267     100-00 

*  This  can  be  done  vVi^^^^^rlofet  dfetjf',  fts  ifi^'^^s^evolved  during  the 
heating. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  No.  96.  Suppl  Vol.  14.  2  N 
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646  Royal  Society ; — 

With  the  view  of  preparing  the  glycerine  firom  this  fliiid^  I 
mixed  56  gpms.  or  1  equiv.  of  it,  with  105  grms.  or  3  equivs.  of 
acetate  of  silver,  adding  at  the  same  time  some  crystallizable 
acetic  acid,  introduced  the  mixture  into  a  glass  globe  with  long 
neck,  and  exposed  it  to  the  temperature  of  120°  Cent,  for  six 
days.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  greater  part  of  the 
silver  was  converted  into  bromide ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
separate  from  the  product  of  the  reaction  a  single  drop  of  fluid 
boiling  above  200°.  This  attempt  then  to  obtain  the  glycerine 
of  the  acetyUc  series  failed.  Is  the  negative  result  to  be  attri- 
buted to  some  accidental  circumstance,  as,  for  example,  the  em* 
ployment  of  too  weak  acetic  acid  in  the  process;  or  does  it  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  the  bromine  compound  on  which  I  operated 
is  not  really  the  homologue  of  the  terbromide  of  allyle  7  I  am 
disposed  to  be  of  the  latter  opinion.  Indeed,  one  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  remarkable  resemblance  that  exists  between  the  pro- 
perties of  the  bromine  compound  I  have  obtained,  and  those  of 
the  bromure  d* ethylene  firowe, obtained  and  described  by  M.Wurtz. 
These  bodies  have  the  same  odour,  the  same  density,  and  the 
same  boiling-point.  But  we  know  that  the  bromure  d^ethylene 
bromh,  C^  H^  Br,  Br*,  is  the  homologue  of  the  bromvre  depropyJhie 
brom^  of  Cahours,  C^  H*  Br,  Br*,  and  not  that  of  the  terbromide 
of  allyle.  If  then  the  body  obtained  by  me  is  really  identical 
with  that  obtained  by  M.  Wurtz,  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  iodide  of  allyle,  submitted  to  the  action  of  bromine, 
behaves  in  a  different  manner  from  the  iodide  of  acetyle,  which 
is  usually  regarded  as  its  homologue. 

Paris,  November  26,  1857. 

LXIII.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies, 

ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

[Concluded  from  p.  479.] 

April  2,  1857.— The  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  m  the  Chair. 

THE  following  communication  was  read : — 
"  On  the  Application  of  ParaboUc  Trigonometry  to  the  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Properties  of  the  Common  Catenary."     By  the  Rev. 
James  Booth,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

April  30. — ^The  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communication  was  read : — 

"  Inquiries  into  the  Quantity  of  Air  inspired  throughout  the  Day 
and  Night,  and  under  the  influence  of  Exercise,  Food,  Medicine, 
Temperature,  &c,"     By  Edward  Smith,  M.D. 

This  communication  consist^  of  three  parts,  and  contains  the  results 
of  1200  series  of  observations.  The  author  was  himself  the  subject 
of  all  the  investigations.  He  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  six  feet  in 
jieight,  healthy  and  strong,  and  with  a  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs  of 
280  cubic  inches. 
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The  paper  concludes  with  a  sammary  of  the  principal  results  ob- 
tained and  a  series  of  deductions,  applicable  especially  to  the  solution 
or  elucidation  of  hygienic  questions.  From  the  former  the  following 
facts  are  extracted : — 

The  total  quantity  of  air  inspired  in  24  hours  (allowance  being 
made  for  intervals  amounting  altogether  to  40  minutes,  during 
which  it  was  not  recorded)  was  71 1,060  cub.  ins. ;  or  an  average  of, 
29,627  cub.  ins.  per  hour  and  493*6  per  minute.  The  quantity  was 
much  less  during  the  night  than  during  the  day.  There  was  an 
increase  as  the  morning  advanced  and  a  decrease  at  about  8^30'  p.m.» 
but  most  suddenly  at  about  1 1  p.m.  During  the  day  the  quantity 
increased  immediately  after  a  meal,  and  then  subsided  before  the 
next  meal ;  but  in  every  instance  it  rose  again  immediately  before  a 
meal.  The  rate  of  frequency  of  respiration  generally  corresponded 
with  the  quantity,  but  the  extremes  of  the  day  and  night  rates  were 
greater.  The  period  of  greatest  parallelism  was  between  tea  and 
supper.  An  increase  was  occasioned  by  one  meal  only,  namely  break- 
fast. The  average  depth  of  respiration  was  26*5  cub.  ins.,  with  a 
minimum  of  18*  1  cub.  ms.  in  the  night,  and  a  maximum  of  32*2  cub. 
ins.  at  1**  30'  p.m.  The  mean  rate  of  the  pulse  was  7^  per  minute, 
the  minimum  at  3'*  30' a.m.,  the  maximum  at  8**  45'  a.m.  ;  the  dif- 
ference being  more  than  one-third  of  the  minimum  rate. 

Sleep  came  on  in  two  of  the  series  of  continuous  observations,  and 
the  time  of  its  occurrence  was  also  that  of  the  lowest  quantities  of 
air  inspired. 

The  amount  of  breathing  was  greater  in  the  standing  than  in  the 
sitting  posture,  and  greater  sitting  than  lying.  It  was  increased  by 
riding  on  horseback,  according  to  the  pace,  also  by  riding  in  or  upon 
an  omnibus.  In  railway  travelling  the  increase  was  greater  in  a 
second-  than  in  a  first-class  carriage,  and  greatest  in  the  third-class 
and  on  the  engine.  An  increase  was  also  produced  by  rowing, 
swimming,  walking,  running,  carrying  weights,  ascending  and  de- 
scending steps,  and  the  labour  of  the  tread-wheel ;  and  in  several  of 
these  cases  the  rate  of  increase  was  determined  for  difTerent  degrees 
of  exertion  used.  Reading  aloud  and  singing,  and  the  movement 
recommended  by  Dr.  Hall  for  restoring  suspended  respiration,  in- 
creased the  quantity ;  bending  forwards  whilst  sitting,  lessened  it. 

The  quantity  of  inspired  air  was  increased  by  exposure  to  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  and  lessened  in  darkness.  Increase  and 
decrease  of  artificial  heat  produced  corresponding  effects ;  and  the 
depth  of  respiration  was  greatly  increased  by  great  heat.  An  in- 
crease in  quantity  was  caused  also  by  cold  bathing,  and  sponging, 
and  the  cold  shower-bath ;  by  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea — ^when  tea 
actually  was  taken,  but  when  coffee  was  substituted  there  was  a 
decrease.  Supper  of  .bread  and  milk  also  caused  a  decrease.  Milk 
by  itself  or  with  suet  caused  an  increase. 

An  increase  was  obtained  with  the  following  articles  of  diet,  viz. 
eggs,  beef-steak,  jelly,  white  bread  (home-made),  oatmeal,  potatoes, 
sugar,  tea,  rum  (1  oz.).  The  following  caused  a  decrease,  viz.  butter, 
fat  of  beef,  olive  oil,  cod-liver  oil,  arrow-root,  brandy  (I  oz.  to  If  oz.), 
and  kirchenwasser.     Ether  (4  drachm)  increased  the  quantity  and 

2N2 
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ammon.  co.  (Siss),  sp.  ammoft.'^I  fS^s),  tincture  of  opium  (20  ni), 
tft^M^to  ('}>>^hd|Lf'gt^>)iitakfif«k^'|iiy()liri6i]|^^i(^  of 

]iti^iheti'ii>«ttklUl>def4re«d«;  febrifuge  tft'idktti^tf  )i«(^  ki'like^^^e^ff. 
€hld*tjft»m  (25ttl'aiid  gAs),  b^>ihe'Bt(tmtnk,Vuri^i  ^^qvAi^tiffk 
(Mm  hi  ny^t^i  iileveage  ^-28  cUb.  iMi'  b[>4in  a;^^ag^ideor«ft»^'^ 
20  cub.  ins.  per  minute;  with  a  maximum  increase  of  GScUb'.^tefe^. 
]f)«Mtti!liut^j  ^4)hiott^«tli6r  (5'sdf)  ate<)i'v«fwdHhei^atttllyj'^l|a&^iWere 
fW«ttn*t«mge'iilcwa^^  dM  7' ctib.  ini  p^'^baxae^^  and  il«li^ip^ 
ttliihfte;  lift  the  yat«^-  ^hikititMe  pf^lB^tlSriljoiydheWer^g^il'i!)^  jierwkl\ 
Chloroform,  by  inhalation  (to  just  short  of  unconsciousness)^,  kWrtlfeft 

fcWni  >Abiy^n«''ilniMfeily^ttdraittiBtei'Wr  aftfdi^tfif'tie  iSttitoe^di^gh^e; 
WdreAjwd'  Ihe^^ttfAatitiy  •  djifiti^^  khalatiowieO'  ctrfbi^  ^h^/pQri^mM./bttl 
ltftelh;Mr&»id(^t4ea^^  iit'td^l(IO^«»U  ins^^  p^  >min;  Ukf  <^irtf  d^^ti^ 
tib^iiuliaIa«iob.i''  Th^rstte'bf^'resptmtkiii'ii^^^tttichftnged^}  eh^^^lul^ 
Mi6>pftrtWittUat'thtfieii!d  4f'tli<»<(^fil0rvifti<jrt.  -  I'^i  n./<  «:!  ..r  ..  ; 
H'  Dii^kal!k^f(^trfu^bn>'^)  '^ftri#i'th^«'m^^  ili^«w^i!lg>^  di'  Sm 

KUd^hei^itLtearekisih^iii.  'Ifhe  «Rie>^df'4fispitktit)ti^>vrd^/6ny[^t^, 
i«l*ifet'Jhk^f  j«lMtiimi«ofawi^if|ifeM;rt)iUe'#.  :ii.'i.v»'i/i)*'  o:  iriio-)[du? 
Ih  iTh«Mpa^rt^  <iK»6»mp^i4J4ibjritkb)M  d^  '^tat(6yJ^at««ftt|idfeRSi'^M 
lrf'AiAgraftWi^xWbieittg'lfee)tes«dt84*a)d^ri!«S  v^i  ^gg/un 

inciVv.uj'^r.i'-i  nii,../A'ii  >\  '-M-o!;!  ^ii  ^:  •  I't  -.  jl'i'  .OTO ';")•.-[  bin  It 
jn   iM.^^i7.,TrTft^?^r4,,>^r^qtli^^jfe,PT^ri^t|W(t^^  m 

'!()  The>£»Upwit^i(xlmmuwboaibiqQt)WQre f!^  jut  /f^  Jnnwifnoo-m 

^\'^f^Qti.^^''R)Sk»\:\^^  'BjTijIaBiltfa 

aJhortteorHiA*Mj^>GvJBwiBdifci8kfcj^i'  i)''--"«i('.ii(v>  ,!!■  -n  ])•>/!«, /'Mf-.-KJ  ])r.ii 
.<,  Thec<>bjectMpfr.ilibia;CQmteun(icatk)n>j]i«^l^ubefor«fitisa]^^  fi6t 
i^t^y.^tbecm  wbiebil  hiaiw<to  pffopos^Jon  ex^daiDiiigiilileijI^laHtikBtj 
l»f  ie^rnt  tbe  fn^ngipoiof/  iR^ijehtis  dhovn)ibjrit)fb8eni£lionat)bjifeot 
lessor ^JamleS'  £oiibeajiiftpdtwhMhL'iMiiitfa9  piiiioiple<'o£i(ini^)Ilifnpffj>j6f 

GtocstenBj'j".  .mil  J  ^1'  III  jKiiJ  i'lii-  ,"111"-' n;     )ilj  (>I  l-'.-iOCI/o  )1K(I  "I'J/[h» 

. .  )Tfiia.s]^ui^oii>DaiQUor»litoiiiieianakilyi(iii  or-jaboHd  y^fifyoaolifiiSi 
I.W9&:  kd '  ti)(  iti  fr(»ia  Axpseyii(ki»^.lhfG(9retLoal  t  dei^iM^tiQill  ^iv^iM  l^jbad 
afiir^ginam«lyai  )tfaftt[iilb^jifeeezm^diirtiof'^Tv«l^  ofo  "Uieioiifiit^^^ 
poi^i^ x>£vicei»j mu&tjTi^r^hsrithith^iprflseiin^  loiwlttcliitifte-^t^flqtfac 
isQffis  fiUbjiQclii^d,  therjleEDpfiifliltireiofifri9osiii^oi^{meltiB^bcaig^3ki^ 
Ad  t tJl^:  pf dasum) isi iincrmaedw n i Mjr •  tfacai^Vi iojif i thai  ttibgebt :is:ita)jb« 
fopAdt  i^a  iQ^tP^f'  %  mojf  leiitttM'  >i1  {Tkeanedcfdt  iikfQaidi»ttion9>  «ibiiiie 
|^^^7ofn?mfi»Uff^ibili«!i^  FineAag^piiitdo^HWkter^i^epQlb 

JiAb^dai&^beiTaraQiaKNii(m8'«f>(th^fio|iaIiSQCMl;^MdBdi^ 
pfiift';dj|<l|84di1firiT  ){trisi(th6vf  infenr^  4>kal(tlkffrkweriiig  i^rtbd/fireeihi^ 
pointi^f^f/ 00^ /iddilioDaltatiiospkei^iafniHi^ssartt^ 
Centigrade ;  an(i.that  i^  the^pjres^iL^rf;  above, ope  atn(ioM)here  be  denoted 
in  atmospheres  as  linits  bywj  f he  lowering  of  the  freezine-point, 

J,  jUiiJiufiiu')  ':>inoy>i<»l  'jn}  To  *.r^iii.)*)  '/jH  i:i  :i;r. )  Lj/'i  j-Jo  jcI  III//  i\ 

*  The  paper  nere  referred  to  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin 
Matliieinatieal' lownftl  fwiH^Femlitr  l»5fti(t<fl.  yi^pi  il48)v'^eife^k!<i«as'{fleptib- 
Uihed  with  some  sligtat<^ek«tioni  iDtdBib|(4B)^dfiii<fa»  "K')'^  ^<^^  '"  hon^JidoM  ^ • 
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Mr.  J.  Thomson  ^Jfii^  ]^Jlf^ftjipity  of  Ice,  ^^ 

lu  'EIW(pb8nj9mfi^^i^.k>hXtfceki4)fe^ftt^  glirff»fij 

observations,  were  afterwards  fully  established  by  experiments  #J#d# 
ferfjnpg  Iswfttb^JW  Pfcofos^ii  .WitimttViTteMn«^^,4«ftd  d^fi<?fiied.j# .« ipftp^^ 
.%)%¥»* /PUWi^*«4  i».tfe^:Pffpc^din^  pf  ^^  RopaliSftriej:y  .of 'E^Pr 
^rgferj(Fftt>.  lS§B).ji|bftdf>r).thQ,ttiti^i  /;.T^e[,Sffqf|tOQf  Pre^wn^/lii^ 
'few^i^gjth^;.iFr«ezin^.BoiwAi  afj*Wa<J?r  .^;K.p^i«m0^)^Uy  .4ei»4i>)in 

yr iTTb^ij^rinf iplfij  .^  .tbel  fcHywing/  rf>^)p  ,fr:m'm'tQm  by; ,  ptft^siinf 
•hejng  }a|ii  flowi^  .a». Aiibaei^  t.iiow'jprapp^d.  t<j.  off^C:  mv  .^xpJaJJfttiftiM 
<i^ffiv^l  frcttftiife  of  .ifli?'  .pte^tidtyj  Qfftif5C|  M^  thei  freeiii^-pqwIiiW 

SfoilqW^V-rr-'-^.^J    '-'"•!.    .Mf""-  n  ■'•-  ♦.']  ,   •  f    •  .■•>.     .-'i;'    "!  .■!'•..)'.'   .!x''3 

.>I)KA^^f»a«8ofiic}?rali.O?  C?dtiijrrifle,'yTirbi.Qb  ffitiy  bp  Bu^^swl  at  tUf 
i^fs^t:t^,bf}jriightly,poroM$,  aftditO:fcontem.6i»^ll  ^uftBtiti«s  of  fiqVlW 
W*|ie?!digiiw^  tllrottghiiU  sUbBtaiiQ^fc. f forces  .<;«Q(}ingr,t<>4jh»ngQ,itP 
fpffni.te^fippHed,  :WbaR«>v<ir  portif^tjft  of  it  majf  tb€[rfby|be  ^wlyeot^d.t^ 
€p^Pf|;e9^i«(o  wili  i)i^tftnl»ly|Wi$  tbeir  meltin^point  kwjerefl.fP/iiisi'tQ 
wj^tolf  tb0^,e»l8ti»g  ten?bp(eri»tUi»ofT  0°  iCent;  •"  Melting  of  tho^« 
portions  will  therefore  ^et  iu  ihroughout  their,  fiub^tance^a^d  tbi% 
j^V^  b$)  aecoT)(lpftii»^  by  l^  fidl,  ofi  J;emperaturein  thevai  on  «jocou)it  of 
!SiftMW;j^olflr«d.in  tbeiliQu0faoti«a.  The  liquefied  portiiw^^f ib^ii^g 
subjected  to  squeezing  gif  thej  CQinpriessed  mass  imwbiob  tb^iolfii^ir 
M£esH:^AU;^?;9ad  tbeinselyes.  o^l'  through  the  pores  of  tl^^g^fifral 
mass,  by  disp^wiw  foon»jtte^.iH?giq<^<irf'igfeate8t.'jl^^^ 
fluid  pressure.  Thus  the  fluid  pressure  is  relieved  in  those  j)ortions 
m  wbiasi'ti6''tfot«pif^?oft*'aWM(itiyftfct(oh''6f  t*ii'  ice^hkd^set  in, 
accompanied  by  the  lowe)rk)g  t^^&nf&mlMftef;'ii}h'^^€'tkfik6fifiSL  of 
tUBG&i|ibfe  of ']i(fiadiiby--^i«.iflia&d  i)ife»iiureiIikD»#|^;-MUeM($i^d^hlch 
had  been  evolved  in  the  compressed  parlfe  itfthe-lcSwiff  Wateiv^^*6l3s 
iHiSk  inaitefl  aaigdiv'riil  ><iie^*  p6siiiat»;iiind'itbu0)ar'dhahge')of  ^vtiiT  or 
pla8t)io^jiel§ing''Of;ft(ie  m^s^o^'  ke  tb  ^ik»^  iitt^M^^  ipp€^kt€&,ihiai 
ocdirrcld^.  The  aewly4brmeft  ioe  wfcfr  ftrst  frB€fi^t)tti  tU4  Hmk  %f 
Iblie['8^l1ed'if6rdes,  but  tb^  yi^ldai^^x^ionbipaEt  >alwaiy^  leaves ^gi^m'^ 
other  part  exposed  to  the  pressure,  and  that>  in  its  turn,  2LCiX'W'^6i 
i^kiatAetv  boo;  Mk^tberwhole;  a.cnDisdniiillisaac^e^ioM  ^^o^ff-of^^^es- 
boifed  bdkn^/af^plied:()o  (pib-tieulur  pwifts^-'^iiqfiief^tftiKm  ih  *tht5s^'^avt|r-X 
^spdrsiontdf  the  water  so  produped^  in  siichldii^lons^as'WiU-r^tiptrd 
italtpveaBtt70/-'=Hiiidi  rebongelnti^'^y  ihel  ^itAdtj^Tei^omlfmdlvefd^jtsf 
tbriW&i^'<m^it0rbeingf<TelieTed!fj^mi4bkrp^^stre^  fFhtrs/ihe  'fkivvi 
vdcoitgealdd  iofter  faaHngr  been  nidtdd  mubviii  thei^turni-^fqui&Uh^ 
yMdMg  foftothep  ipatts,  .i^oeiwi  fphrelwdws' from  thcf  applied 'fbrvi?8] 
tttetpby^tOfb^a^aiiliiqWefie^  wad  toi  eateii  agwh  fcin  a  %iMiltr»oyble'# 
operiition^.  /IThd  ^teession  of  these  pi-OcJesses  ihosteoiitiriUe  ai  Idn^ 
as.ithe>ebctchi«d  forces'  tending  io  ^honge  of<  fdrm-femaitii  applledf1;t> 
theitiass  bf  pouous  ice  permeated  by  mhiateiquiteltilties^o^Wttterl' 'oq 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  commimica- 
republished  in  the  Philosophi(W'^4a^i|riiiiiar  AiigiKblB!>fiicJi''  sii-o?  c '-  //  b-  :Ui' 
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tion,  I  have  supposed  the  ice  under  consideration  to  he  porous,  and 
to  contain  small  quantities  of  liquid  water  diffused  through  its  sub- 
stance. Porosity  and  permeation  hy  liquid  water  are  generally 
understood,  from  the  results  of  ohserrations,  and  from  numerous 
other  reasons,  to  he  normal  conditions  of  glacier  ice.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  my  explanation  of  the  plas- 
ticity of  ice  at  the  freezing-point,  that  the  ice  should  he  at  the  outset 
in  this  condition ;  for,  even  if  we  commence  with  the  consideration 
of  a  mass  of  ice  perfectly  free  from  porosity,  and  free  from  particles 
of  liquid  water  diffused  through  its  suhstance,  and  if  we  suppose  it  to 
he  kept  in  an  atmosphere  at  or  ahove  0^  Centigrade,  then,  as  soon  as 
pressure  is  apphed  to  it,  pores  occupied  hy  liquid  water  must  in- 
stantly he  formed  in  the  compressed  parts  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  explanation  which  I  have  propounded 
— the  lowering,  namely,  of  the  freezing-  or  melting-point  by  pressure, 
and  the  fact  that  ice  cannot  exist  at  0^  Cent,  under  a  pressure  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  atmosphere.  I  would  also  wish  to  make  it  distinctly 
understood  that  no  part  of  the  ice>  even  if  suppqped  at  the  outset  to 
be  solid  or  free  from  porosity,  can  resist  being  permeated  by  the 
water  squeezed  against  it  from  such  parts  as  may  be  directly  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure,  because  the  very  fact  of  that  water  beii^ 
forced  against  any  portions  of  the  ice  supposed  to  be  solid  wiU 
ihstantly  subject  them  to  pressure,  and  so  will  cause  melting  to  set 
in  throughout  their  substance,  thereby  reducing  them  inmiediately 
to  the  porous  condition.  * 

Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  whether  we  commence 
vnth  the  supposition  of  a  mass  of  porous  or  of  solid  ice. 

**  On  the  Comparison  of  Transcendents,  with  certain  applications 
to  the  Theory  of  Definite  Integrals."  By  George  Boole,  Esq.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

The  following  objects  are  contemplated  in  this  paper : — 

1st.  The  demonstration  of  a  fundamental  theorem  for  the  sum- 
mation of  integrals  whose  limits  are  determined  by  the  roots  of  an 
algebraic  equation. 

2ndly.  The  application  of  that  theorem  to  the  comparison  of 
algebraical  transcendents. 

3rdly.  Its  application  to  the  comparison  of  functional  transcendents, 
i.  €,  of  transcendents  in  the  differential  expression  of  which  an  arbi- 
trary functional  sign  is  involved. 

4thly.  Certain  extensions  of  the  theory  of  definite  integrals  both 
single  and  multiple,  founded  upon  the  results  of  the  application  last 
mentioned. 

In  the  expression  of  the  fundamental  theorem  for  the  summation 
of  integrals,  the  author  introduces  a  symbol,  G,  similar  in  its  defini- 
tion to  the  symbol  employed  by  Cauchy  in  the  Calculus  of  Residues, 
but  involving  an  additional  element.  The  interpretation  of  this 
symbol  is  not  arbitrary,  but  is  suggested  by  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation by  which  the  theorem  of  summation  is  obtained.  All  the 
general  theorems  demonstrated  in  the  memoir  either  involve  this 
symbol  in  their  expression,  or  are  immediate  consequences  of  theorems 
into  the  expression  of  which  it  enters. 
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The  author  directly  applies  his  theorem  of  summation  hoth  to  the 
solution  of  particular  problems  in  the  comparison  of  the  algebraical 
transcendents,  and  to  the  deduction  of  general  theorems.  Of  the 
latter  the  most  interesting,  but  not  the  most  general,  is  a  finite  ex- 
pression for  the  yalue  of  the  sum 

m 

where  ^  and  if/  denote  any  rational  functions  of  x ;  the  equation  by 
which  the  limits  of  the  integrals  are  determined  being  of  the  form 

m 

)//**= X)  in  which  x  ^s  also  a  rational  function  of  ^. 

The  forms  of  ^,  ;//,  and  x  wre  quite  unrestricted,  except  by  the 
condition  of  rationality.  Previous  known  theorems  of  the  same 
class,  such  as  Abel's,  suppose  i//  a  polynomial  and  specify  the  form 
of  ^.  In  the  author's  result,  the  rational  functions  0,  i//,  and  x  ^^ 
not  decomposed.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  paper,  after  inves- 
tigating a  general  theorem  applicable  to  the  summation  of  all 
^transcendents  which  are  irrational  from  containing  under  the  sign  of 
integration  any  function  which  can  be  expressed  as  a  root  of  an 
equation  whose  coefficients  are  rational  functions  of  x,  he  explains 
by  means  of  it,  the  cause  of  the  peculiarity  above  noticed. 

In  the  section  on  functional  transcendents,  a  remarkable  case 
presents  itself  in  which  the  several  integrals  under  the  sign  of  sum- 
mation, 2,  close  up,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  into  a  single 
integral  taken  between  the  limits  of  negative  and  positive  infinity. 
The  result  is  an  exceedingly  general  theorem  of  definite  integration, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  demonstrated,  that  the  evaluation  of  any 
definite  integral  of  the  form 

in  which  ^  (x)  is  a  rational  function  of  x,  and  in  which  aj  a, . .  a.  are 
positive,  and  X^,  X,  .  .  \.  are  real,  the  number  of  those  constants 
being  immaterial,  may  be  reduced  to  the  evaluation  of  a  definite 
integral  of  the  form 


t 


yP(vy(v)dv, 


in  which  >//(<?)  is  a  rational  function  of  v  of  the  same  order  of  com^ 
plexity  as  the  function  <l>(x).  Two  limited  cases  of  this  theorem  are 
referred  to  as  already  known, — one  due  to  Cauchy,  the  other  pub- 
lished by  the  author  some  years  ago. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  applications  of  the 
above  general  theorem  of  definite  integration.  Of  the  Notes  by 
which  the  paper  is  accompanied,  the  first  discusses  the  connexion 
between  the  author's  symbol  and  Cauchy' s,  and  contains  two 
theorems,  one  exhibiting  the  general  solution  of  linear  differential 
equations  with  constant  coefficients,  the  other  the  general  integral  of 
rational  fractions.  Both  these  theorems  involve  in  their  expression 
the  symbol  8.  The  second  Note  is  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of 
some  theorems  for  the  evaluation  of  multiple  integrals,  investigated 
jn  the  closing  section  of  the  paper* 
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NiooVii  pristA ;  but-f^  ^ei«tli^iii|K>^  k  sh^af  ^"^^ilJ^^^kMi^?^ 
4iit>  d«6tidtiiietres  iA'di«kM^t^Pifoi^  ei^ample^tlief  Nleel^^m^bedii^n^^ 

ii^to  odtting  4Ldof)ted  lA  the^^fifitrui^tii^ti  of  ttie^i^l^^pi^toi^ 
necesMU>Uf  attended  with  ^  <^e(k^'6x^se^io#i|datt^taK^>'^'l^pi^S^$ll^ 
U.lie  iookpl<^e,>  tihiiM:  b^  .tak^ii -from  ti  pi^etMof>^at^'4s^^  4<^^^ii^ 
dUifatt  edgea^ioi^'Whidh  'Ate^t  leadt^ual  to  th^ee^^^idei^^ti^  df'^'(6^ 

franiiOiie  cA^u^  asagte^td  th«  Qi«h^nitfarou>^^^plftne''ifidiil«d^t^m^ 
Hpon^Obe^plan)^  of  ihebis^/kndff^eiS^idUliir^to^^^^^^yie^  iSft^ 
tfa^lifdiag;o«i^>i»;  <  1^  ti«ro  fad^  ^his^ 'Ob«il$iMdd  ^^  ^^olt«fil^di>'^l^l^ 
iiwtiiMKi'toget^^^by  Rieaiif*'>of*Gafta!da.t)aiela^^^   ^  =^J'  bj^ulqino  nuacJ 

illumiDated  ground,  and  we  look  throdgil^  fbe^pk^e^^  tfa^i^i^H^ 
6^cls  fljn$,  filfi«ld  6l>poikiieafi^%  90«n4Bd)4ld^ibeft^e8tiilW^tmHed 
iNdad^yoM'lreX^;  afid-the  dtb^r  M«^,  ^wMeb  tot]^6i»p(^d(i^iflr  ^l)(^1i^ 
ikMtti&iH'in  wfaich^  i\k^  ^iii&f  aM  %MoF^ai^  ^kj^^iHi^m^ 
Bditied.  /  'Thi8erit«Mftt<(ficl6yeW^dgtiklififi^tie€=bt^J8^i 
ti^Nioo>lV^pi^A  an  a^sei*  a^i^abl^  ltiittIt^¥Ml!l$^taii(^i^K6tt^ 
tte  iocjinatioh  of ^tfe^rajis; wMctfttte'to bc'dbs€fe?ved etoi^llififeo^ifeaj^; 
dd^s-ndt  «5tpeed'83^.  ^' '  ■  ^'  --  ^--^  -  -  ^^f  '-■-  -  *-  '^'  »  ^  ^"  ^''*'i 
'  Buti  this  afignlfiff  esttent  of  tbe  .field 'Of  p«>lAiizationv  whl^9d^ril9«id^ 
in  the  Nicol's  pirissi  conMdere^  as  an  ^inalyder,  no  longer-  ^pos^cte^^* 
the  same  intefrest  when  th.e  appayatuft  is^pimplyto^pky  tWe  'pAtt'of^ 
polan'z^r;'  loi*  in  tbat'^ase  thte  action' whM  »>toi'be>^od\ic^itf 
general  imlyaffiolfe  a  pendlof  Hgtit-of  4iearly'p«tbllfi*ayfe/"®o  tfeat. 
onAor-guth  cfr<mtn&tkn8es,thei'e  wcftiW-bi  ^an  ad^fttttaf  eilriiifcreagiii^ 
ihe  trani^v^rset  dimen^kMa^  ol ^the  prism ;^evM  *wb^  thib  ^^oAd  'Qmi&^ 
a«cir«aiivr6d^»ctlon  hiitbfe  «%«««it  of  the  afngukr  field  €if^blai^i^«kttl'.i 
«  ill  refldOting  bn  tte  diatoof  thef  quec»tioni 'I  b^Elvei^lfaM  a^i^i^f^a^d^ 
Itett  th«  .euttin^  &f  »the ^Nt^ol'B  |»riBtti^ maj^i  be^tn^diiled  ^60  k^'-^t^ 
diiaioS^h  «t»'lek¥gth  ood^id^rably  tvitlikjtit'kijtu^^'  t^el[^tM§  ^btelv 

^ol  takeift  paraHelopTpedbf  Bp4r;^df^Whieivtb€)l9ti^6dihal^dg<tt^^ 
duly  emiaa  to  fire^ourthe  of  one  ol^!tbei6idefi^t^th«^lmMiB^  .l^WM^ 
ifi&ttt^o^e  <<>bt;«se)  ang}e(«b^itli«  c^lh^^  a  osettiob  itfd^d  ddi^SAmpbtl^ 
the  plane  of  the  bases,  and  the  .new  faces  >b^g({>olisliid,'^l  i^ep^l^ 
the  two  fragments  in  their  natural  position  without  glueing  them,  and 
talcitig  ctii^e  fo  pi^^serV^  belJ^^^en  thd  h6WYac^fe  al  llme^&^'^4  Hi'WhM 
air  remains,  and  Ai'ttlcli;  under  ^uitabi^^hrfdfeVic^^'iitisfei  the  complete 
f^'e^i6iioftbe'6lf-diiiary'ray.  ^'^  "-"•i-n  r:.  ,y.-;  ...j  o3  irir.-o-i  [ih7/ 
'^MOttlbtikink'thi^ug^  fe  rhomb  t*iHf4tt-th{^  Vi^tt^, tifeff ?n«<i!ilM^tfieiy 
^i^dfikc  a  Nicol's  pHsto,'^e'to^aAi^iBWd  ttllrt  thei^^fexiyts^fettMifegite'^ 
fldd^bfV^latizdt^Oti;  bnt'th^  ind<?t  bf  teffadtiott' i/f^fllS-aiS^b^i* 
cbnsidetfibly  IdBs  tlSaii  tHbi^  f5f^h($  t^d'r^s  ^p^a^JM^f  ^th^i^tfP 
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complete  pfc!laAtkti(M^^  Wrfy  trices  V^i*e6J?f|Vjii^^6^ent^^t^^  8°, 
an(kth«.fi«Hiwbiohiit^aoupiQS4siDd«dfid]Mdbi¥  kitids. 

The  new  cow^fitiqw,  fJQii«Eiq|u^i^ly  (tow  J»^.«itit5fr*he  conditions 

pfliafi^ei^jp^Qeiltof  »plar  ligbti,.c^'wWch,^  fi«tofi9iQ  ^wfy#itere  otfy 
tecyfi^.jM>;'<?W  worker,  bf  a.  b^lfrdegrw* -tJje-imaro^MriAfcrttfhiiebfflff 
a9ii^(}fSi^-ii^fiQr>pfjQld  w.c^>9  *fti^^<i^wnfcitP)pRfc»fefi)«a  (thfr 
%l/5i^{]^  o^f$iGph a^ni^iL.  ,Thi$  kii^.ofpolart^ei^.ii^J^'SQiiQQfMpfifta 
even  preferable  to  the  ^^icoFs  prism,  inasmuch  M  tb^rf^K^oailf  timj^ 
ili^pftJedr9j|()98$,fto|gi^yt*0:^^  iptfttfefltitoKirf.fliyojOfetbe  iMSJal 
fe^f^^awtihas  ^h^f^fer^^/iq.^efli^c^fy  ito  .l)Q<5p^ie.,agftint«efHQh«<boen 
tQ,^8C^i|JlB  afteriywKis,b35  th«J  ba?f(^ft^4  iBW,  ft$  w.^hq  ^Nlqd'ajpwimil 
wiA;tbe..f^tr4prflin^yr«^.  i  MAreoy^r,  wb^s  lbfii<wbataditJ^.ofliti»*> 
8|^  19  V^ry.puye,  upd  il[i|iver8Qd.neMib^r)by  plwi^^  ijrf'fll«a\9igie  nirilfl^ 
lJwHEopi?i.rfftte§,igopH)\ft?  e^n?*i()«i  Uipr^^dacwl  4^i*^  wftlyae^ 
v(f)$>f^  ^e,.whol§.«35(^€ni,pC  tfc€^Ji^p$mittei|^tnfiU.}..fe  i*  jtoi1>Qiei|« 
ft^ed  tha|i,in>feef^i5?jwifitaip^ps  ift  vbi«b  tto  Nie?0!lj*>pritollb«i 
been  employed  as  a  polft^jjer,.  tb^  nw^  cijrtJwg  wiH  bfe  jwrefetowdiJa* 
iflpfD<tawa  aui^xe  jcowplate.  0flfe?^,.:a^.l;b/e  eapft^' tiitti?  ai^ipg  joIeM-ly 
ijWCM*iWis.it>f  fte.i^a^s.of  spar-  i:-  .;,.'  ..>  :  ■  ..  :"  .t.l  .^-ji  '....u.a 
h  Tbp^e  ,«|riftl«.  bfkving:QAll<^S..i^  -attention  .tt>..faU.  fcbfti peouliaebti^ 
§b«irv^  ift.*eJS^cQV#,priw*i.b»l^  bfl^n^trqdfr^  £iwiii\ghtibd 
tift^iin^r:t^.i»  ^^..bjftf^fjfrtqtftl  iiNte^ipft  wjlichl  <tQwe«^<ai^l5i»lib 
^§[JipiHii^rey«?tio«of^ii^8j«ii9fli^Ht^^ 

i#Vif^?ipa5i  js:  fmt9if^\j,  due  J?of  tihie^  Jsc^;.,  tbflkt,  not¥?Ufb«taAdan^.  thij 
8l[^jli,4il&rjWfie  lof  .^be  average,  indwfl  pf  j/efirafilion,  .tbier.diflpcKswfi 
power  of  Canada  balsam  is  greater  than  that  of  the.  epaf  for -tb^ 
I'UK^t  direction  of  |be  extfaordlua^.  fay..  It  Wlqw.&:&orarlhi*Hiat 
^  jr^ati^er  indioes  ©f  tbe-^ariotia  sim^)!^  t^»  go  on  inca'^wiKg  from 
tSi^.jvi9lejt  <^0j  th^  red,  which- explajpaa  why.  ttbese-.diifie^jEml  fftp<  wfe 
t<?J;ayy,r4flf2icted!in;tli^  i>a,tier»ei,ojrdw  ofithwabsoJrtiterrefci^ngifeilittfeBGj 
■/We  »ay  ja^loprpetv^fr  ^l  tbi6jl«niai:k.t<)i  .Qbtaiii^«>biyi,iQeo<i9.0if^llib^ 
NiQol>,prMm».a.F/?n<jiI  expluslvrfy  ioijmed  -of  the^nWO^tMr^wkn^bl© 
raya  ccwtaiwediift  t^  »ol^r/UgbJi^. .  |Fprrtbis-pjyi;ip<»§er}fe  i^.«!irSfii»oit^ 
plaqe  ^^  pij^t^  in  itb^.tfpwrse  'Qf ttbe  i^Hiii!^o^^p»iftil$)owNiTtfti«E^9flfe 
ifc'4?«*4*ipUy  f»ifthi^Mdw^<Itifin:ti«i.rwbrt;h^,c(w»^^j«Rti^  if^o- 

4«ced  ;g^<!)  )tbfiOfrPQ«J  tb«/tra»8j!^t«tinfii^ca.ipai«  ^liWos,  ^tenr/^ 
YteteWawl'ilasllytb^Wie  j^edwflrt /to  tiwdtelwn  Y(b|<?feli*j«Qta^Jy;AOf> 
visible,  but  eminently'adapted  to  developeTwStb  intei^iAy-Akp/phfe)-; 

q;miip4,  ur^u^i,amngbi«3»  afidjHpiR  diftsiit^nd^iiirnm'^i^eArjiiiibifi^bfAS 
iffifi^mJifttely  lafi^ire  a  .  iveiiy x;  gr^ftt.  biSiUaneyjrTT-G«»;^tojRfw^; 

With  regard  to  the  experiments  of  MM^  ifliiifJls^C;  »f^  P^F^^: 
UB^ff^^i^gf^eto.^^^Xall^  p^^^ftm,eIJ^  .JifM.  Jj!?^^.  i^^^  vKtBP^lW^^ 
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direction  of  the  crystallograpbic  axis,  as  upon  that  of  the  dominant 
cleavage.  The  phaenomena  observed,  whether  with  natural  crystals 
or  with  diamagnetic  or  slightly  magnetic  masses^  prepared  so  as  to 
imitate  the  molecular  arrangement  of  crystals,  leave  no  doubt  upon 
this  subject.  The  planes  of  cleavage  place  themselves  equatorially 
in  diamagnetic,  and  axially  in  magnetic  substances.  From  this  fact 
these  physicists  have  thought  they  might  conclude  that  the  elective 
polarity  of  crystals,  or  of  bodies  which  resemble  these,  depended  on 
the  condensation  of  the  molecules  (each  of  them  being  regarded  as  a 
centre  of  action),  which  is  greater  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other. 

Serious  objections  may  be  made  against  this  opinion.  The  most 
important  is  that  of  M.  Matteucci,  who  has  ascertained  that  a  needle 
of  crystallized  bismuth,  in  which  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  parallel 
to  the  length,  tended  to  place  itself  equatorially  with  greater  force 
when  these  planes  are  vertical  than  when  they  are  horizontal.  Still 
more  recently  (Comptes  Rendus,  Sept.  14,  1857),  M.  Matteucci  has 
published  some  experiments  on  magnetism  by  rotation  which  appear 
to  prove  that  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  cleavage,  relatively  to  the 
lines  of  force  of  magnets,  acts  otherwise  than  by  the  distribution  of 
the  molecules  considered  separately,  in  respect  of  their  magnetic 
mass.  Hitherto  experiments  of  this  kind  have  only  been  made  upon 
diamagnetic  or  slightly  magnetic  bodies.  I  proposed  to  try  whether 
strongly  magnetic  bodies,  such  as  iron,  would  not  disclose  analogous 
phaenomena. 

I  had  in  my  possession  some  fragments  of  materials  prepared  for 
the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  by  the  process  of  M.  Chenot.  These 
are  very  pure  iron  ores,  reduced  either  by  hydrogen  or  by  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  then  compressed  by  the  hydraulic  press.  In  this 
operation  each  grain  of  the  reduced  mineral  is  crushed  and  forms 
a  little  lamella,  which  places  itself  perpendicularly  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pressure.  These  materials  were  carefully  cut  into  square 
prisms,  in  such  a  way  that  the  direction  of  the  lamellae  was  parallel 
to  the  length  of  the  prisms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  one  of  the 
lateral  faces.  I  suspended  these  prisms  either  above  a  small  mag- 
netized bar  at  the  distance  of  a  few  centimetres,  or  over  a  strong 
horseshoe  magnet ;  in  the  latter  case  the  distance  was  increased  to 
24  centimetres.  Such  a  distance  evidently  prevents  all  objection 
relative  to  some  difference  of  thickness  which  the  prisms  might  have 
presented,  notwithstanding  the  care  taken  in  their  formation. 

By  means  of  a  watch  with  a  seconds-hand,  I  counted  the  duration 
of  40  oscillations  of  a  determined  magnitude.  The  want  of  a  proper 
chronometer  slightly  diminishes  the  exactitude  of  my  observations ; 
but  I  have  convinced  myself  that  the  utmost  error  of  reading  was 
not  more  than  one  second.  Moreover,  the  differences  upon  which 
the  proof  of  the  phaenomenon  rests,  were  never  less  than  12  seconds. 
The  numbers  given  are  the  average  of  several  experiments,  between 
which,  however,  there  were  but  slight  differences. 

To  avoid  the  influence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  magnetism  re- 
maining in  the  specimen  to  be  investigated,  each  determination  in- 
cluded eight  observations  made  by  presenting  successively  each  of  the 
lateral  faces  of  the  prism  to  the  magnet,  and  turning  the  bar  each  time. 
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The  specimen  which  gave  me  the  most  marked  effects,  is  a  small 
prism  of  21*55  millims.  in  length  by  12*55  roillims.  in  breadth, 
weighing  16-94  grs. :  its  density  is  6*25.  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  cutting  it,  in  consequence  of  the  slight  mutual  adherence 
of  the  lamellae.  I  found  that  the  action  of  the  magnet  upon  this 
material  was  stronger  when  the  cleavages  were  vertical  than  when 
they  were  horizontal.  Before  annealing,  the  relation  of  the  forces 
which  caused  the  bar  to  oscillate  was*  as  1  :  1*16.  After  annealing, 
this  relation  was  nojably  weaker :  it  was  no  more  than  1  :  1*09. 
These  numbers  are  the  averages  of  several  determinations  made 
with  the  large  magnet  at  a  distance  of  24  centimetres.  With  a 
small  straight  magnet  placed  at  a  distance  of  2  centimetres  only, 
this  relation  was  always  stronger.  It  was  found  to  be  1  :  1*21 
before,  and  1  :  1*12  after  annealing. 

Another  prism  produced  by  the  reduction  of  a  compact  mineral 
fragment,  and  also  compressed,  but  in  which  the  lamellated  structure 
was  not  apparent,  furnished  differences  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
preceding,  but  very  slight. 

I  also  operated  upon  a  specimen  in  which  the  iron  was  inter- 
mixed with  lamellae  of  copper.  In  consequence  of  the  slight  aggre- 
gation of  the  material,  I  was  compelled,  to  enable  me  to  work  it,  to 
render  the  contact  of  the  particles  more  intimate,  by  heating  it  to  a 
high  temperature,  and  submitting  it  in  this  state  to  a  powerful 
pressure.  In  this  way  I  prepared  two  pieces  ;  the  first  was  heated 
to  a  welding  white  heat,  when  the  copper  was  fused.  Its  density 
is  7*27.  I  found  no  difference  in  the  duration  of  its  oscillations, 
according  as  the  stratification  was  vertical  or  horizontal.  The  second 
piece  was  only  brought  to  a  very  bright  cherry-red  heat.  Its  density 
is  only  6*20;  so  that  the  approximation  was  less  intimate  than  in 
the  preceding  case.  There  is  also  a  considerable  difference ;  the 
relation  of  the  forces  in  the  two  cases  being  as  1  :  1*047. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that,  at  least  in  accordance  with  what 
is  generally  admitted,  these  results  are  indepe.ndent  of  the  influence 
of  the  currents  induced  in  the  body  which  oscillates  above  the  mag- 
net. In  fact,  the  fundamental  character  of  the  phaenomenon  dis- 
covered by  Arieigo,  of  which  induction  furnishes  the  explanation,  is 
the  rapid  diminution  of  the  oscillations,  without  any  sensible  altera- 
tion of  their  duration. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  arrangement  of  the  cleavages  which, 
in  our  experiment,  developes  a  more  powerful  magnetism,  is  also  that 
which,  if  we  pay  attention'  only  to  the  possible  currents  of  induction 
in  the  moveable  mass,  would  give  greater  energy  to  these  currents. 

Lastly,  to  draw  the  last  and  most  important  consequence  from  the 
fact  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  we  must  observe  that  this  influ- 
ence of  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  must  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  magnetism  or  diamagnetism  itself.  We  find  it,  in  fact, 
equally  sensible  with  bismuth  and  iron,  although  the  diamagnetism  of 
the  former  is  about  25,000  times  weaker  than  the  magnetism  of  the 
latter.  We  also  find  that  the  same  circumstance,  namely,  the  ver- 
tical  position  of  the  cleavages,  which  increases  the  diamagnetism  of 
bismuth,  also  increases  the  magnetism  of  iron. — Comptes  Rendus, 
Octobers,  1857,  p.  477. 
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